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Proceedings in Parliament on the French Declaration 
Ad. eee re to oppoſe d Eftaing—— Likewiſe Hoth -. 
am and Gran. Lucia taken, and d'Eftaing 
. repulſed——— Dominica ' taken —— Admiral Keppel 
_ puts to ſea——— Militia embodied——KeppePs engage- 
ment with the French fleet—Trials of Keppel and 
Pallifer —— Pondicherry reduced—Vernon engages 
. Tranjully———8:t Vincent's and Grenada talen 
. Byron engages d Eſtaing Captain Cornwallis en- 
: gages Piquet Sir G. B. Rodney engages De Gui- 
chen French yoined by a fleet, from Spain 
| Rodney reinforced by Walfngham. m. 


4 VING, in the preceding part of this hiſtory;/c HA r. 

1 taken a view of the tranſactions in America, XI. 

to the unfortunate cataſtrophe which put an end 277g. 

to all further operations of conſequence in that Parliament 
quarter, we muſt now give an account of the man- Tren De- 

ner in which affairs were conducted betwixt Britain dantien. 


2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ena and her other grand adverſary France. The meſſage 
XXI. from the French Monarch to the King of Britain, in 
which the former announced his intention of ſup- 
porting the American independence, had excited a 
| general reſentment throughout the kingdom. It was 
+ March 17. announced to Parliament on the 17th of March 1778. 
| But though this was the time of irs formal intimation 
to that auguſt Aſſembly, the exiſtence of the treaty 
between France and America had been generally 
Houſe of known forte time before. The miniſter (Lord 
North) had given notice the preceding day, that he 
ſhould have occaſion to preſent a meſſage from his 
Majeſty to the Houſe on the morrow ; to which Mr 
Grenville replied, that he believed the ſubject was 
already anticipated by the Houſe; but, that gentle- 
| | men might have proper information, and not be tied 
1 down to vote for any particular meaſures by their 
1 anſwer, he would moye for „an addreſs to lay before 
| | the Houſe copies or extracts of all communications 
from his Majeſty's ambaſſador at the Court of France, 
or the French ambaſſador at this Court, touching 
any treaty of alliance, confederacy, or commerce en- 
tered into between that Court and the revolted Co- 
lonies in North America.“ This motion, as well as t 
every other relative to the laying of papers before a 
the Commons, proved diſagreeable to the miniſter. h 
4 5 
40 
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On a diviſion, it was rejected by 231 to 146. 

The French Declaration was accompanied by a 
meſſage from his Majeſty, in which he acquainted 6« 
the. Houſe, that, in conſequence of that offenſive Nc 
cammunication, he had ſent orders to his ambaſſador In 
to. withdraw from the Court of France. Then ſta- p 
ting the juſtice and gaod faith of his own conduct p 
towards foreign powers, aud the ſincerity of his If fi 
wWiſhes to preſerve the tranquillity i of Europe, he ct 
truſted that he ſhould not ſtand reſponſible for the 
adͤſtorbance of that tranquillity, if he ſhould find him- A 
ſiolf called upon tu reſent ſo unprovoked and unjuſt ¶ or 
an attack on the hanour of his crown, and the eſ- it, 


34 * 
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ſential intereſts of his kingdoms, contrary to the moſt I tit 
Bus EY . folemn il © 
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ſolemn aſſurances, ſubverſive of the laws of nations, © HA 7. 


and injurious to the rights of every ſovereign in Eu- 
rope. The meſſage concluded with a declaration, 


that '* his Majeſty, relying, with the firmeſt confi- 


dence, on the zealous and affectionate fupport of his 
faithful people, was determined to be prepared to 


exert, ſhould it come to be neceſſary, all the force 


and reſources of his kingdoms, which, he truſted, 
would be found adequate. to repel every inſult and 
attack, and to maintain and uphold the power and 
reputation of this country.” .. 


| 1 1 
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The miniſter moved an addreſs in anſwer to this 


meſſage, which, as uſual, cottained a mere aſſent 
and repetition of every part of it, concluding 'with 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that no conſiderations would 
divert or deter them from ſtanding forth in the pu- 
blic defence, and from ſuſtaining, with a ſteady per- 


ſeverance, any extraordinary burdens and expences 
which ſhould be found neceſſary for enabling his 


Majeſty to vindicate the honour of his crown, an 
to protect the juſt rights and effential intereſts of theſe 
kingdoms. + Sl SE Rs r 
Notwichftanding the general diſpoſition of the na- 
tion, however, at preſent, for a French war, this 
addreſs was as violently diſputed as any other which 
had ever been propoſed. An amendment was pro- 
poſed by Mr Baker, for inſerting, after the words 
{© aflurances of ſupport,” the following ſentence, viz, 
« Hoping and traſting, that his Majeſty will be gra- 
cioully pleaſed fo remove from his councils thoſe mi- 
niſters, in whofe conduct, from experience” of the 
pernicious effects of their former meaſures, his peo- 
ple can place no confidence in the preſett momentous 
ſituation ' of public affairs.“ This motion” was ſe- 
conded by Sir George Vongngne. 
Beſides the uſual declamations on the ſubject of 


American affairs, thoſe gentlemen dwelt very mach 


on the glaring and criminal inſtance, ' as they terme 

it, of incapacity or negligence, in not being able, in 
time of profound peace, and when intelligence was 
8 B 2 procurable 
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procurable by a private ntleman, to diſcover the 


= deſigns or tranſactions of che Court of France, until 
177%" they were put in actual force and open avowal a- 


gainſt us. But, if they were acquainted with- theſe 
circumſtances, they were ſtill more criminal in not 
having taken a ſingle ſtep to prevent the conſequen- 
ces ariling from ſuch a dangerous alliance. It. was 
in vain, they ſaid, to think of calling forth the ſpitit 
of the nation by men who had loſt all confidence 
with the people: they were univerſally and juſtly 
conſidered as an adminiſtration full of imbecility and 
deceit; no honeſt and diſintereſted man would ven- 
ture to entruſt them with his property ; and it was 
no detraction to their character to ſay, that they 
were not more deteſted at home than deſpiſed and 
derided by foreigners. They concluded by aſſert- 
ing, that it was a knowledge of the preſent, weak - 
neſ3 and inſtability of our councils, and the continued 
miſconduct of miniſters, that had encouraged the 
Houſe of Bourbon to offer us this inſult; and that 
the ſingle meaſure of removing the preſent miniſters 
would ſtrike more terror into the enemies of this 
country than all the warlike preparations we were 
capable of making under the preſent notorious imbe- 
cility of our councils and meaſures. _ 
In anſwer to this heavy charge, the miniſter avow- 
ed his intention of keeping his place at all events, 
The intereſt of the empire, no leſs than his pride 
and ſenſe of honour, now rendered his continuance 
in office abſolutely neceſſary. He could ſee but little 
foundation for the preſent alarm. The fall of the 
ſtocks, which had been ſo much inſiſted upon, was 
merely the effect of a ſudden panic, the uſual con- 
comitant of an incipient war. The apparent back- 
wardneſs to fill the loan, which had the preſent year 
been remarkable, he attributed rather to the magni- 
tude of the national debt than to the near approach 
of a war. Great Britain had always been ſo punctual 
in the payment of the intereſt of her creditors, that 
the could never want money for the public . 
n f - 
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The dread of an invaſion was a mere bugbear; and, e H A y. 
if it ſhould take place, the nation would have but. 
little reaſon to fear the conſequence. ' Our navy ne- 7,4. 
ver was, at the commencement of a war, in ſo flou- 

riſhing a condition as at preſent: The new levies ®. 
were nearly completed; and that the nation might 

be entirely eafy on this ſubje&, his Majeſty intended- 

to recur to that conſtitutional mgde of defence which 

was ſo great a favourite with the other fide of che 
Houſe, viz. the drawing out and embodying the mi- 
litia—On putting the queſtion, the addreſs, without 
amendment, was carried by 263 to 113. 

In the Houſe of Lords, upon a ſimilar addreſs being Houſe of 


moved for by Lord Weymouth, adminiſtration were re- 


probated in terms ſtill more explicit than in the Com- 
mons. The Duke of Mancheſter declared, that, howe- 
ver great the provocation given by France might be, 
he muſt, notwithſtanding, totally oppoſe the addreſs, if 
the approachin war was to be conducted by the 
fame perſons who had been the authors of ſo many 
calamities; men, he ſaid, in whoſe hands nothing 
could ſucceed, and in whom it would be madneſs to 
confide, Every ſtep towards the national ruin had 
been exactly foretold, even to the important buſineſs 
of the preſent day. Miniſters had received conti- 
nual communications of ſuch facts and circumſtances 
as ſeemed ſufficient to open the eyes of the moſt ob- 
ſtinate and incredulous; bur, in ſpite of facts and cir- 
cumſtances, they unhappily got majorities to ſupport 
them againſt the ſtrongeſt convictions of probability 
and common ſenſe. He then moved for an amend- 
ment ſimilar to that which has been already taken 
notice of in the Houſe of Commons. 

In the preſent debate, the Lords in epd 
made heavy complaints of ſome © fecret inviſible 
power,” which, for ſeveral years, they faid, had 

vided all the ſtate vements, and was the real ef⸗ 
— cauſe of all the calamities Which had befallen 
the nation. This was the crying evil, and the 
Kia. Tü 


| . to be proyided a 
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CHAP. tional ſubſerviency had been eſtabliſhed through tha 


ſhameful and baſe ſervility of miniſters; and whoe- 


| "1778. ver reliſted: the ſecret, concealed impulſe, however 


able or willing to ſerve the ſtate, was proſcribed ; 
as, on the contrary, whoever obeyed it, let his de- 
fects of qualification be what they would, was imme- 
diately patroniſed and promoted to the firſt and moſt 
reſponſible offices. | 

The miniſter hd had moved for the addreſs, de- 


clined entering into any particular defence of himſelf. 


A formal defence, he ſaid, ſhould be reſerved for a 
formal accuſation. ' As to the © ſecret influence” 
talked of, the King's miniſters knew of none. They 
had done their duty upon their own opinions. If 
theſe opinions were honeſt, though erroneous, they 
ſhould be pardoned : if juſt and well founded, they 
ought to meet with ſupport and applauſe. If their 
conduct was faulty, they would deſerve puniſhment ; 
and they were ready couragiouſly ro ſupport their 
ON conduct in their own perſons, and to abide the 
{t ſenſe of the Houſe, without ſkulking behind the 
ns or Parliament,' or exculpating themſelves up- 
on the idea of any ſecret influence whatever. A few 
other lords, who entered into the debate in favour 
of adminiſtration, condemned the amendment in ge- 
neral as unprecedented and indecent. . It would, 


they ſaid, be offering a direct inſult to the Sovereign; 


and it would be equally injurious and unjuſt. to his 


| ſervants, to.condemn them by a haſty and raſh cen. 


ſare, before they were heard in their own defence. 
The. failure of their plans was by no means a proof 


of their-inability or miſconduct. It might have pro- 


ceeded from innumerable circumſtances with which 
Br. were unacquainted; and as no wiſdom or abi- 
ity could command ſucceſs, its failure conſequently 
could not, without farther evidence, imply any room 
for e eee 
Some of the lords, on the ſide of Oppolition, object- 
ed greatly to the paſſionate and inflammatory expreſ- 
zen Bade uſe of in the meſſage, and oyhich were 


lee ＋ | approved 
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approved and repeated in the addreſs. They were, o HA v. 

in effect, nothing leſs than a declaration of war, when XX 

the nation was in no ſtate of preparation to abide the 2778. 

conſequences. How is war to be avoided ? The an- 

ſwer, they ſaid, was ſhort. The only object of a 

war with France muſt be the recovery of America. 

Make peace with America, by acknowledging its in- 

depence, and the object of the war is at an end,— 

This meaſure was conſidered by the Marquis of Rock- 

ingham, the Duke of Richmond, and moſt of that 

party, as the only means of ſaving the nation. But 

in this Oppoſition were not unanimous; Earls 

Chatham, Temple, and Shelburne, being of opinion, 

that to acknowledge the independence of Ame- 

rica, would be the utter ruin and degradation of this 

country,—The addreſs, without amendment, was 

carried by a majority of 100 to 36. e 
Whilſt the Britiſh Senate were thus ſpending their Operati 

time in fruitleſs, and, in fact, diſgraceful altercations, A * 

the French, as we have already related, had deter- 

mined effectually to ſupport their new allies by ſend- 

J- ing a ſtrong ſquadron under the Count d' Eſtaing to 

* their aſſiſtance, not doubting that he would be able, 

ir not only to afford an effectual aid to the Coloniſts, 

e- but to reduce ſome of. the Weſt India Iſlands, with 


c 


Dr 


J, the weak ſtate of which the cabinet of France ſeem- 

13 ed to be better acquainted than that of Britain,— 

is The egregious miſcarriages of that commander at - 

Ns Rhode Ifland have already been taken notice of; ir 

e. now remains to give an account of his exploits in the 

of Weſt Indies. | Se? 5 8 

0 · In order to oppoſe the deſigus of d'Eſtaing, a Admiral 


ch I ſtrong ſquadron, under Admiral Byron, had been Sven {ene 
bi- diſpatched from England for the coaſts of America. & bling, 
ly The failing of theſe, however, had been ſo long de 
m If layed, and they had ſuffered ſo much by adverſe | 
. WW weather during the voyage, that though the greateſt 

&- part of them had arrived at New Vork before the 

cf. © admiral himſelf, who gained that port, about the mid» 

ere dle of September, they had been ſo far from being 


* 


F 
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nA x. able to attempt any thing againſt d' Eſtaing, that the 


XX. | whole Britiſh marine in theſe parts had been in im- 
1778. minent danger of being deſtroyed by his fleet. Nor 
Was Admiral Byron more fortunate after his arrival. 

He ſeemed ſtill to be perſecuted by weather of the 
fame kind that had hitherto damaged his ſquadron fo 
much. He had ſcarcely appeared before Boſton, 
when he was driven off the coaſt by a violent hurri- 

cane, in which the ſhips again ſuffered ſo much, thar 

they were glad to M into Rhode Iſland for ſhelter ; 


Dec, 14. nor was he able to put to ſea again before the 14th 


of December, long before which the French admiral 
had ſer fail from Boſton for the Weſt Indies. | 
- In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton, perceiving 
that no eſſential ſervice could be performed on the 
continent during the winter ſeaſon, and juſtly appre- 
henſive of the danger to which the Weſt India Iſlands 
i, were expoſed, determined to ſend thither a force ſuf- 
Hotham & ficient for their protection. A detachment of 5009 
Kage} +4 excellent troops, under Major General Grant, were, 
Indic. therefore, put on board ſixty tranſports, eſcorted b 
five men of war, a bomb-yeflel, and ſome frigates, 
under Commodore Hotham ; and ſet fail from Sandy 
Hook the very day chat d' Eſtaing failed from Bo- 
ſton. As the two fleets ſteered the ſame courſe, they 
failed parallel, and very near for a conſiderable Way, 
without having any knowledge of each others mo- 
tions; an accident very fortunate for the Britiſh 
ſquadron, which would otherwiſe have been in great 
danger from the ſuperior force of d'Eſtaing. The 
were farther protected by a violent gale of wind, 
which diſperſed the French fleet ; though, by the ſu. 
perior {kill of the Britiſh ſeamen, Commodore Hoth- 
am's was kept together, and, having rhus got the 
ſtart of the French admiral, arrived firſt at Barba- 


'Dec. 10. does, before Admiral Byron had been able to quit 


Rhode Iſanlct. 
From this place an expedition was undertaken a- 
gainft St Lucia, and put in execution with ſuch ra- 
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pidity, chat the troops were not ſuffered to land. — on Ar. 
On the 13th of December, they reached the place XXL 
of their deſtination, when the reſerve of the army, * os 
conſiſting of the 5th regiment, with the grenadiers pee. x3. 
and light infantry of the whole, under the command . ad 
of Brigadier General Meadows, were landed at the 4 E 
Grand Cul-de-Sac in the evening. They immediate- "pled. 
ly puſhed forward to the heights on the north fide of 
the bay, which were occupied by the Chevalier de 
Micond, the French commandant, with the re 
forces and militia of the iſland ; which poſts, though 
naturally very ſtrong, were ſoon taken; at the ſame 
time, they deſtroyed a four-gun battery, and took a 
field piece which had very much annoyed them du- 
ring their landing. In the morning, this body was 
ſupported by General Preſcot with five regiments, 
| who immediately advanced, and took poſſeſſion of the 
4 little capital of Morne Fortune; the governor of 
” WW which, the Chevalier de Micond, not being poſſeſſed 
of any force able io cope with that of the Britiſh now 
on the iſland, was compelled to retire from poſt to 
Y IN poſt as the enemy advanced. 
1 The laſt French flag which appeared among the 
wy hills had ſcarcely been ſtruck, when d' Eſtaing, with 
ca force vaſtly ſuperior to that of the Britiſh comman- 
ders, was diſcovered bearing directly down upon the 
iſland. ' Beſides his own fquadron, conſiſting of 12 
fail of the line, he was now accompanied by a vaſt 
leet of privateers and tranſports, having on board a 
land force of about gooo men. A great part of 
theſe had been brought originally from France; the 
remainder were compoſed. of regulars and volunteers 
from the French Welt India Iſlands, who, as well as 
the tranſports and cruizers, had been collected in rea 
dineſs to join him at Martinico; being intended for 
the immediate reduction of the Grenades, and of the 
Iſland of St Vincent's, beſides the expectation of com- 
pletely reducing all the Britiſh leeward iſlandz- By 


a 2- the way he received intelligence of the b 
Ta- St Lucia; a circumſtance which he conſidered bs 


* 
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CHAP. moſt fortunate that could poſſibly have happened, as 


ns. 
* 


it ſeemed to afford the means of throwing the whole 
Britiſh force by ſea and land an eaſy prey into his 
hands. Had he arrived 24 hours ſooner, indeed; this 
muſt in all probability have been the caſe; bot as the 
day was now far advanced, be dclayed e his 
operations till the morning. 

By this time, however, matters were in a very 
different ſituation. The fle et were in the ſouthern 
inlet, called by the French the Grand Cul.de-Sac, 
the tranſports filling the interior part of the bay, and 
the ſhips of war drawn up in a line acroſs the en- 
trance; which was 1till farther ſecured by a battery 


on the ſouthern, and another on the northern and 
oppoſite point of land. The Careenage bay, which 


led upwards to the capital, lay between two and three 
miles to the northward of the Grand Cul-de-Sac ; 


and the Peninſula of the. Viergie, occupied by Gene- 


ral Meadows, formed the northern boundary of the 
Careenage, and covered its entrance on that fide, 


Still tarther to the northward lay Choc bay, and 


Grols Iſlet bay. 

During the night the tranſports had been warped 
into the bottom of the bay, in order to be as remote 
from danger as poſſible, while the ſhips of war, ba- 
ving been brought each into its ſtation, formed an 
excellent line of defence for the entrance into the 
bay. The warine force, at preſent commanded 


Admiral Barrington, conſiſted only of his own ſhip, 


the Prince of Wales, of 74 guns, the Boyne of '70, 
St Alban's and Nonſuch of 64 each, the Centurion 
and Iſis of 5o each, with three frigates. He himfelf 
took the poſt of honour on the outward and leeward 
extremity of the line; the Ifis, ſupported by the fri- 


gates, who flanked the paſſage berween her and rhe 


the ſhore, was ſtationed in the oppalne and interior 
angle to windward. 

All this time d' Eſtaing ſeemed to have remained in 
utter ignorance, not only of the real progreſs the 
Britiſh had made, but even not to have exerciſed his 

| judgment 
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judgment in the formation of a rational conjecture c HAF. 
about what they might have done. Taking it for X.. 
granted, therefore, that the Viergie, and poſts adja- N 
cent, were {till in the poſſeſſion of his countrymen, 
he ſtood in with his whole fleet and tranſports for 
that bay. He was ſoon convinced of his miſtake, 
however, by a well directed fire from one of the bat- 
ry teries againſt his on ſhip the Languedoc ; by which 
rn he was ſo much diſconcerted, that he not only bore 
c, away immediately, but ſeemed, for ſome time, to- 
ad tally at a loſs what to do. Ar laſt he bore down 
n- vich ten fail of the line upon the Britiſh ſquadron, 
ry and a warm engagement enſued; but the French, 
1d finding themſelves unable to make an; impreſſion on 
ch the fleet or batteries by which they were ſupported, 
ce were at laſt obliged to move off. At four in the af- 
e; ternoon he renewed the attack with twelve ſail of the 
e- line, at which time he directed his attack more to 
he the right, from the leeward point of the Britiſh line 
le. to its centre, by which a great proportion of the ac- 
ad tion fell upon Admiral Barrington's ſhip. This at- 
tack was better ſupported, and longer continued chan 
ed the former. The cannonade was excecdingly heavy, 
te and its whole weight concentred within a narrower . 
a- ſpace than before. But neither the change of poſi- 
an tion, nor the additional force, were capable of render- 
he ing this effort more ſucceſsful. After a long and 
by I warm engagement, the French fleet fell evidently in- 
p, to diſorder, and retired with apparent Joſs, and with- 
o, out having been able to make the leaſt impreſſion on 
on the Britiſh line. | 42 e 
elf 0 Next day the French Admiral ſhewed a diſpoſi : Dec: 16. 
rd tion to hazard a third attack, but at length abandon- 
ri- ed it, and the whole fleet plied up to windward, an- 
he Ml choriog in the evening off Groſs Iſlet, about two 
or ſeagues to the northward. That night, and che fol- 
loving morning, d'Eſtaing:ſpent in landing his, troops 
in in Choc bay, which lay between Groſs Iſlet; and the 
he I Careenage ; which time was alſo employed by the 
his I Britiſh Admiral iin preparing for every poſſible future 


event, 
; 22 


{ 
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n event, in warping the ſhips of war farther within 
e bay, thereby to render the line more compact 
118. and firm, and in conſtructing new batteries on thoſe 
points of land which covered the entrance. The 
cloſe connection and mutual participation of danger 
and ſervice, with the dependence now ſubſiſting be- 
tween the land and naval departments, united the 
whole ſo cloſely, that they ſeemed to form but one 
compact body; which, being farther cemented by 
the admirable harmony ſubſiſting between the com- 
manders by fea and land, raiſed the ſpirits of the 
men ſo high, that they ſeemed totally to forget the 
ſuperiority of the enemy, with the precariouſneſs of 
their own fitnation, as well as to be inſenſible of 
ſuch continued duty, fatigue, and hardſhips, as would, 

in other circumſtances, have appeared intolerable. 
The country which was now to be the ſcene of 
action, was one of the moſt difficult and impracti. 
'cable that can be imagined, and of conſequence gave 
the Britiſh an immenſe advantage over the affailants, 
It preſented no regular face, but a broken and confu- 
ſed congeries of ſteep and abrupt hills, ſcattered 
among greater mountains, every where interſected 
narrow winding vallies, deep defiles, and difficult 
gullies. General Grant, with the bulk of the forces, 
occupied all the ſtrongholds among the hills on ei- 
| ther ſide of the Grand Cul-de-Sac; and commanded, 
by ſeveral detached poſts, the ground that extended 
from thence to the Careenage, which lay at about 
two miles diſtance. Beſides the batterry at Viergie, 
which defended the entrance into that bay, and 
checked the progreſs of the French fleet, as we have 
ſeen, the troops poſſeſſed two other batteries near 
the bottom, and which were covered in front by the 
creck, and commanded, in a conſiderable degree, 

the land approaches to the Viergie. Leo 
In this peninſula General Meadows was ſhut up 
with 1300+ men, Without any poſſibility of a retreat; 
but though incloſed by an enemy ſo much ſuperior 
in number, the advantages he derived from his ſitua- 
. ; 1 non, 
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tion, and the goodneſs of the troops, were ſufficient, c N A T. 
to counterbalance the odds. ; 


- 


On the 18th of December, 5000 of the beſt nah ned 
French troops were drawa out to attack Meadows in Dec. 18. 


out n during all which time, the Britiſh, 
of front line fired but once, and then received the ene- 
di. i on the point of the bayonet. The fire, at fo ©” 
mall a diſtance, was attended with a dreadful ef- 
VB fc& ; notwithſtanding which, the French. ſupported 
xy their attack with great reſolution, ,and did not re- 
| p treat till they had ſuffered exceedingly. Seventy of 
J chem are ſaid to have been killed on the entrench- 
0 ment at the firſt onſet. Not diſcouraged with this 
ut dad ſucceſs, they renewed the attack with freſh im- 
©5 WM pctuoſity, but were encountered with the ſame reſo- 
e' lution and determined obſtinacy by the beſieged ; 
ed, and though they had ſuffered extremely in theſe two 
ded I aſſaults, ey {till returned a third time to the charge; 
out but they were now totally routed, and obliged to 
zie, retire in the greateſt diſorder, leaving their wound- 
and I ed to the mercy of the conquerors. An agreement, 
auc however, was almoſt inftantly entered into, by which 
ar they-were permitted to bury the dead, and carry off 
the their wounded, d' Eſtaing having rendered himſelf ac- 
ee, 8 for the number of the latter as priſoners 
Or War. | | 48.400 
uf On this occaſion the. loſs of the French was not 
at ; WW leſs than 400 killed, 1100 wounded, 5oe ſo deſpe. 
or rately that they were rendered incapable of ſervice. 
n, J That of the Britiſh was trifling ; and though ht 
— 2 8 , | ERS 


his poſt, and advanced in three columns drawn acroſs 
the Iſthmus. that joins the peninſula to the continent. 
That on the right was led by d'Eſtaing in perſon ; 
the centre by M. Lovendake ; and the left by the 
Marquis. de, Bouille, Governor of Martinique. On 
their near approach, however, they were enfiladed 


by the batteries already mentioned; notwithſtanding - | 


which, they ruſhed to the attack with all the impetu- 
olity. which characteriſes their nation. They were 
faflered to advance cloſe to the entrenchments with- 
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nA p. ral officers were. wounded, not one loſt his life. t 
XXI. d'Eſtaing continued, in a ſtare of ſeeming irreſolu- Wl } 
278. tion, for ten days. longer on the iſland, without Bc 
© forming any apparent plan, or making the fimalle(t Bl x 

| attempt for the recovery of it, though his marine Hf 
force was hourly increaſed by the number of French Wc 

and American privateers, which flocked from all- 
quarters to partake of the glory, as well as expected e 

profit, of rhe enterprize. At laſt, mag, + St En 

Lots to its fate; he ſet fail on the 28th of the Wa 
month, when, to add to his diſgrace, the Chevalier Wc 

de Micond, with the principal inhabitants, capitula- t 

ted before the French fleet was out of ſight; and, Hf 


though they were now entirely at the mercy of the 
conquerors, they obtained very favourable terms. 
In other reſpe&s, however, the arms of France 
Marque de were attended with better ſucceſs. The Illand of 
Zouile: Dominica bad been ceded to the Britiſh Crown by 


+ 9. 


Deinen 
taken by the 


0 


e 4 


Martinico and Guadalope. In rhis reſpect Govern- 
ment knew its importance, and went to a great tx- 
pence in fortifying it, though they ſeemed to have 
forgot, that fortifications, however ſtrong, required 
men to defend them. Of this inattention the Mar- 
quis de Bouille, governor of Martinico, being ap- 
zept. 7. Priſed, landed, with abbut 2000 men, Scptembet 7. 
1778, under cover of ſome privateers and frigates, 
with which he immediately proceeded to 5 the 
different batteries and forts by ſea, as his troops did 
by land. The few regular trobps on the ifland, 
amounting only to about 100 men, with the militia 
and inhabitants in Central, aft all that could be ex; 
pected in ſuch. circumſtances; bar rhe French having 
taken thoſe detached and half. manned batteries 
which lay firſt in their way, afid * 
16 | | e 
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t cifications of the iſland, Lieutenant-Governor Stuart, 1778 
wich rhe military bfficers and council, ſeeing all de- 

e fence: fruitleſs, judged it neceffary to capitulate, in 
order to fave the inhabitants from plunder and ruin. 

1 WW —The terms were the molt moderate that could be 

4 Wl conceived; the French commander having agreed, 

t MW notwithſtanding the defenceleſs ſtate of the place, to 

ec W almoſt every article that had been propoſed: in favour 

r of the inhabitants. Beſides the honours of war, and 

a- the liberty of retaining their arms, with the fulleſt 


ſecurity ro their eſtates, property of every, ſort, as 
ic Nvell as rights, privileges, and immunitics, they were 
allowed to retain their civil and religious govern- 
ments, in all their parts, with all their laws, cuſtoms, 
of Wordinances, courts, ant miniſters of juſtice, until che 
dy WW concluſion of the war, at which time they were to 
he have it in their choice either to adhere to their own 
no form of political government, or to accept of that 
er Neſtabliſned in the French iſlands. In either cafe, ſuch 

of the inhabitants as did not chuſe to continue un- 
der a French government, were to be at liberty to 
{ell their real and perſonal eſtates, and to retire with, 
their effects whither they pleaſed. In ſhort, a mere 
change of ſovercignty was the only change experien- 
ced by the inhabitants of Dominica. Not the leaſt 
diſorder or pillage was permitted; and, in lieu of 


ar- Mplunder, the French commander rewarded his troops 
ap: {Wand volunteers with a conſiderable gratuity in ready 

7. Nroncy. On the iſland were found 164 brafs canon, 
tes, Maud 24 braſs mortars, with a conſiderable quantity 
the Nof military ftores-and ammunition : the public effects, 

did with the Britiſh veſſels in the harbour, alſo became 
id; Na prize to the conquerors. The Marquis de Bouille 
ia remained but a thort time on the iſland, but left a 


garriſon of 1 500. men, which, with ſuch a ſtrength of 
Wrtiltery and fortification as they already poſſeſſed, 
ries {Weft no apprehenſion of any future attack, + _ 

van- ll N AE Es 


ted to attack the little capital of Roſcau by ſea and C H 4 F. 
land, Which likewiſe comprehended the principal for- — 


Dr 
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@HAP. With the loſs of Dominica on the part of Britain, 
and St Lucia on that of France, the military opera- 


71778. tions in the Weſt Indies for the year 1778 were con- 
Affairs at cluded.— At home matters wore a moſt unfavour- 


able aſpect. The vicinity of France had, as uſual in 

caſes of war with that power, produced a general 
fear of an invaſion, at the time that che whole 
ſtrength of the nation ſeemed requiſite for the ſubjec- 

tion of her revolted colonies, and the defence of 

thoſe foreign poſſeſſions which ſtill remained. To 
Militiaem- guard againſt this event, the Engliſh militia were 
bodied. called forth and embodied ; and, being joined by the 
regular forces, formed camps at Wincheſter, Saliſbu- 
St Edmondſbury in Suffolk, Warley Common in 
Fx and Coxheath in Kent. But there was little 
dependence on this defence, the hope of the nation 
being molt properly placed on that powerful navy 
which had been ſo often found to afford an effectua 
protection. Unhappily, however, at this critical 
juncture, the navy was by no means found to be in 
the ſituation held forth by miniſtry; and it was ſome 
time before any great force could be collected. As 
ſoon as this could be done, Admiral Keppel, whoſe 
behaviour in the former war had rendered him ex- 
ceedingly popular, was appointed Commander in 
Chief of the fleet deſtined to defend this iſland; 


. 


- — _* ber on his taking upon him this important office, he, 


to his utter aſtoniſhment, found that there were only 
ix fail of the line in any condition for actual ſervice; 
nor was the ſituation of the ſhips themſelves, or their 
deficiency of men, more alarming than the want of all 
Einds of naval ſtores. On this occaſion the Admiral 
acted with ſuch prudence and caution as did him the 
higheſt honour. Inſtead of making any public com- 
plaint, which could only have increaſed the general 
alarm and apprehenſion, he, without any noiſe, urged 
his private applications to the Admiralty with ſuch 
effect, that, by the middle of June, he was enabled 
to put to ſea with a fleet of 20 ail of the line, and a 
promiſe of ſpeedy reinforcement. „ 


At 
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| At hs Lag of this fleet, Admiral Keppel failed c it A b. 
From Portſmouth on che 13th of June, in order to . 


protect the vaſt number of commercial ſhipping ex- 1 2 


"* WH pected from all parts of the world, and at the ſame feng 
. Keppel puts 
| time to watch the motion of che French fleet at to fen with 
= Breſt. 3 
ral On the arrival 45 che Britiſh fleet off rhe coaſt of 
Ic France, two French frigates approached it, in order 
e. to make their obſervations. Theſe were the Licorne 
of of 32 guns, and the Belle Poule of 26. In conſe- 

To quence of a ſignal to give chaſe, the Milford frigate 
Ic i overtook the Licorne towards the cloſe of the day, 
he and requeſted the French captain to come under the 
0 WH Britiſh admiral's ſtern. Upon his refuſal, a ſhip of the 
line came up, and compelled him to come into the 
cle feet. Next morning, the Licorne ſeeming by her 
on i motions to be altering her courſe, a ſhot was fired a- 

Wy croſs her way as a ſignal for keeping it: Hereupon 
ual ſhe diſcharged a broadſide, and a volley of ſmall arms, 
cal WF into the America of 64 guns, that lay cloſe to her, 

m and immediately ſtruck. The behaviour of the French 
me captain was the more aſtoniſhing, as lord Longford, 

As Captain of the America, was at that inſtant engaged 
oſe WI in converſation with him in terms of civility ; but 
e Wl though ſuch behaviour certainly merited ſevere chaſ- 

m tiſement, no hoſtile return was made. 

d; The Arethuſa of 26 guns, commanded by Captain Engage- 
he, Marſball, with the Alert cutter, was mean while in era 
nly purſuit, of the Belle Poule, that was alſo accompanied Belle Fouls | 
© WM by a ſchooner, and the chaſe was continued till they 3 
ieir I were both out of ſight of the fleet. On his coming gates. 
al up, he informed the French captain of his orders to 
ural bring him to the admiral, and requeſted his compli - 
the Wl ancr. This being refuſed, the Arethuſa fired a ſhot © 

om. acroſs the Belle Poule, which ſhe returned with a diſ- 

eral char ge of her broadſide. The engagement thus be- 

ged gun, continued more than two hours with <tr A + 

oF warmth and fury. 56 

. The: Belle Poule was greatly. ſuperior not only in 


ee r aiaths = of her meral; her guns 


were 
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p. were all 12 pounders; thoſe of the Arethuſa only ſix. 


Notwithſtanding this inferiority, ſhe maintained ſo 
deſperate a fight, that the French frigate ſuffered a 
much greater loſs of men than the Britiſh, The 
lain and wounded on board the former, amounted, 
by their own account, to near 100; on board the 
latter, they were not half that number. 

Captain Fairfax in the Alert, during the engage. 


ment between the two frigates, attacked the French 
ſchooner, which being of much the ſame force, the 


diſpute continued two hours with great bravery on 
both ſides, when ſhe ſtruck to the Engliſh cutter. 

The Arethuſa received ſo much damage, that ſhe 
became almoſt unmanageable : rhe captain endea- 
voured to put her into ſuch a poſition, as to continue 
the engagement ; but was unable to do it. Being 
at the ſame time upon the enemy*s coaſt, and cloſe 
on the ſhore, the danger of grounding in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation obliged him to act with the more caution, as it 
was midnight. The Belle Poule, in the mean time, 
ſtood into a ſmall bay, furrounded with rocks, where 
ſhe was protected from all attacks. She had ſuffered 
ſo much, that the captain, apprehending that ſhe could 
not ſtand another engagement, had reſolved, in cafe 
he found himſelf in danger of one, to run her a- 
ground: but her ſituation prevented any ſuch at- 


' tempt ; and as ſoon as it was day-light, a number of 


boats came out from ſhore, and towed her into a 


place of ſafety. Notwithſtanding the evident and 


reat ſuperiority on the fide of the French, this ac- 
bon was extolled by them as a proof of ſingular bra- 
very, and the account of it received with as much 
triumph as if it had been a victory. 

On the 18th of June, the day following the en- 
gagement with the Belle Poule, another frigate fell 
in with the Britiſh fleet ; and was captured by the 
Admiral's orders, on account of the behaviour of the 
Licorne.. | | 


- The capture of theſe French frigates produced 


ſuch intelligence to the admiral, as proved of the 


utmoſt 


JFF. ©. 
utmoſt importance, at the ſame. time that it was highly © KV 
alarming. . He was informed that the fleet at Breſt 
conſiſted of 32 ſhips of the line and 12 frigates. This 2778 
was in every, reſpect a moſt fortunate diſcovery, as 
he. had no more with him than 29 ſhips of the line 
and three, frigates... The ſuperiority of the enemy 
being, ſuch as, neither, {kill nor, courage could op- 
poſe in his preſent circumſtances ; and as the conſe- 
quence of a defeat muſt have been fatal to this coun- 
try, he thought himſelf bound in prudence to return 
to Portſmouth for a reinforcement. Here he arrived keppel 8. 
Jon the 27th of June, and remained there till the WF 

ſhips from the Mediterranean, and the Spaniſh and * 
i- W Portugueſe trade, and the ſummer fleet from the 
© Weſt Indies coming home, brought him a ſupply of 
S ſeamen, and enabled him to put to ſea. again with 
ſe ¶ an addition of ten ſhips of the line. But ſtill there 
-was a great defiency of frigates, owing to the great 
it numbers that were on the American ſtation, and the 
e, ¶ neceſſity of manning the ſhips of the line preferably 
J.... 8 
ed . In the mean time, the preparations at Breſt being 
Id fully completed, the French fleet put to ſea on the 
fe Nsth of July. It conſiſted. of 32 fail of the line, be- 
a- {Wides a large number of . frigates. ' Count d'Oryilliers 
it- commanded in chief. The other. principal officers 
of Win this fleet were, Counts Duchaffault, de Guichen, 
a Wand de Graſſe; Monſieur, de Rochechoart, and Mon- 
nd Wicur de la Motte Piquet. A Prince of the blood 
ac-oyal had alſo been ſent to ſerve on board this fleet; 
ra- his was the Duke of Chartres, ſon and heir to. the : 
ch Duke of Orleans, firſt Prince of the blood roya? of 

France in the collateral line. He commanded one 

en- Wt the diviſions in quality of admiral, 


fell On the gth day of July.the Britiſh fleet failed out puts to £5 
the pf Portſmouth in three diviſions ; the firſt commanded again, Ju- 
the Wy Sir Robert Harland, the third by Sir Hugh Pal- ” 725 
iſer, and the centre by Admiral Keppel, accompa- 3 
ced pied by Admiral Campbell, an officer of great cou- 


age and merit. The French had been informed that 


. AE 
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CHAP. the Brit ſh flect was greatly inferior to their own 
——— Which was but too true at the time when they recer 
2778. ved this information. Beine yet unappriſed of the rein 
forcement it was returned with, d'Orvilliers failcd 
at firſt in queſt of it, intending to attack it while in 
the weak condition it had been repr: ſcented to' him, 
As the Britiſh admiral was equally intent on co- 
Ting to action as ſoon as poſſible, they were not 
Jong before they met. On the 23d of July they came 
in fight. Bur the appearance of the Britiſh ſhips foon 
convinced the French admiral of his miſtake, and he 
immediatcly determined to avoid an engagement no 
leſs cautiouſly than he had eagerly ſonght. it before. 
Herein he was favoured by the approach of night: 
: All rhat could be done on the part of the Britiſh waz 
to form the line of battle, in expectation that the 
enemy would do the fame. During the night the 
| wind changed fo favourably for the French, as to 
= give them the weather-gage. This putting the choice 
=_ of coming to action, or of declining it, entirely it 
| | their own power. deprived the Britiſh admiral of th 
opportunity of forcing them to engage, as he had pro 
poſed. | 
Luring the ſpace of four days, the French had the 
option of coming to action; but conſtantly exerted 
their utmoſt care and induſtry to avoid it. The Bri 
tiſh fleet continued the whale time beating up againk 
the wind, evidently with a refolution to attack them 
B.r notwrſtanding the vigour and ſkill manifeſted it 
this purſuit, the Britiſh admiral had the mortiſicatiot 
to ſee his endeavours continually eluded, by the «i 
__ gilance and precaution of tac enemy not to loſe the 
leaf advantage that wind and weather could afford. 
| Fngages The chalc laſted till the 25th of July. Betwect 
fect, Tay. ten and eleven in the morning, an alteration of wini 
27. and weather occaſioned ſeveral motions in bol 
fleets, that rought them, unintentionally on the part 
of the French, and chicfly through the dextero! 
management of the Britiſh admiral, fo near eac 
other, that it was no longer in their power to de 
| 1 clin 
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cline an engagement. Both fleets were now on the 
fame tack. Had they ſo remained, the Britiſh fleet, 
on coming up with the French, would have had an 
cal opportunity of a fair engagement, ſhip to ſhip, 
| which would hardly have failed of proving very deci- 
five: but this was a manner of combating quite « on- 


=; trary to the wiſhes of the French admiral. lnſtead 
nol of receiving the Britiſh fleet in this poſition, as ſoon 
mel as be found that an action muſt enſue, he put his 
bon ſhips on the contrary tack, that, ſailing in oppoſite 


hi directions, they might only fire at each other as they 
paſſed by. By this means a cloſe and ſidelong ac- 


van of the Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of Sir Robert 
Harland's diviſion, came up, they directed their fire 


preſſion. The fire was not returned by the Britiſh 
ſhips till they came cloſe up to the enemy, and were 
ſure of doing execution. In this manner they all 


tions, making a very heavy and deſtructive fire. 

the centre diviſion of the Britiſh line having 
paſſed the rearmoſt thips of the enemy, the firſt care 
of the admiral was to effect a renewal of the engage- 


a, had got clear of each other reſpectively. 


+ Sir Robert Harland; with ſome ſhips of his diviſion, 
hem had already tacked, and ſtood towards the French; 


but the remaining part of the fleet had not yet tack. 
ed, and ſome were dropped to leeward, and repair- 
ing the damages they had received in the action. 
His own ſhip, the Victory, had fuffered too much to 
tack about inſtantly ; and had he done it, he would 


d it 
tio 
e vi 
* the 


tion would be effe ctually evaded. As ſoon as the 


upon it, but at tov great a diſtance to make any im- 


paſſed cloſe alongſide each other in oppoſite direc- 


ment, as ſoon as the ſhips of the different flects, yet 


CHAP 
XX1. 


— — 
1778. 


d. | o * . 
E7 have thrown the ſhips aſtern of him into diſorder, 
„ind As foon as it wagapraQticable; however, the Victory 
bod Wore and ſteered again upon the enemy before any 


other ſhip of the centre diviſion; of which not above 


ark 5 
1 three or four were able to do the fame. The other 
end {bis not having recovered their ſtations near enough 
e to lupport each other on a renewal of action, in or- 


clin C3 der 
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to engage. The Victory lay neareſt the enemy, with 
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der to collect them more readily for that purpoſe, 
he made the ſignal for the line of battle a-head. It 
was now three in the afternoon ; but the ſhips of the 
Britiſh fleet had not ſufficiently regained their ſtations 


the four ſhips above mentioned, and ſeven miore of 
Sir Robert Harland's diviſion. Theſe twelve were 
the only ſhips in any condition for immediate fer- 
vice. Of the others belonging to the centre and to 
Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, three were a great 
way aſtern, and five at a conſiderable diſtance to 
leeward, much diſabled in their rigging, 

Sir Hugh Palliſer, who commanded the rear divi- 
ſion during the time of action, in which he behaved 


with ſignal bravery, came of courſe the laſt out of it; 


and in conſequence of the admiral's ſignal for the 
line, was to bave led the yan on renewing the fight ; 
bur his diviſion was upon a contrary tack, and was 
entirely out of the line. The French, on rhe other 
hand, expecting directly to be re. attacked, had clo- 
ſed together in tacking, and were now ſpreading 
themſelves into a line of battle. On diſcovering the 
poſition of the Britiſh ſhips that were fallen to lee- 
ward, they immediately ſtood towards them, in order 
to cut them off. This obliged the admiral to wear, 


and to ſteer athwart the enemy's foremoſt diviſion, | 


in order to ſecure them; directing, at the ſame time, 


Sir Robert Harland to form his diviſion in a line 
aſtern, in order to face the enemy till Sir Hugh Pal. 
liſer could come up, and enable him to act more ef. 


feQually. 7. | 
The admiral, in moving to the protection of the 


leeward ſhips, was now drawing near the Enemy. 


in his poſition, they retained theirs of courſe. \ 


As Sir Hugh Palliſer ſtill continued to windward, he 
made a fignal for all the ſhips in that poſition to 
come into his wake. 'Sir Hugh Palliſer repeated this 
Hgnal ; but it was unluckily miſtaken by the ſhips of 
his diviſion as an order to come into his own wake, 
which they did accordingly ; and as he ſtill remained 


Sir 


Dee 


mt 
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Sir Robert Harland was now directed to take his © FA P. 
ſtation ahead, and the ſignal repeated for Sir Hug 


Palliſer's diviſion to come into his wake; but this 
ſignal was not complied with, any more than a ver- 
bal meſſage to that purpoſe, and other ſubſequent. 
ſignals for that diviſion's coming into its ſtation in the 
line, before it was too late to recommence any, ope- 
rations againſt the enemy. | 


1778. 


In the night, the French took the determination to French 


attack them a ſecond time. For this purpoſe, three 
of their ſwifteſt ſailing veſſels were fixed in the ſta- 
tions occupied during the day by the three admiral 
ſhips of the reſpective diviſions, with lights at the 
maſt-heads, to deceive the Britiſh fleet into the be. 
lief that the French fleet kept its poſition with an in- 
tent to fight next morning. Protected by this ſtra- 
tagem, the remainder of the French fleet drew off, 
unperceived and unſuſpected, during the night, and 
retired with all ſpeed towards Breſt. They conti- 
nued this retreat the whole courſe of the following 
day, and entered that port in the evening. Their 
departure was not diſcovered till break of day ; but 
it was too late to purſue them, as they were only diſ- 
cernible from the maſt-heads of the largeſt ſhips in 
the Britiſh fleet. The three ſhips that had re- 
mained with the lights were purſued : but the veſ- 
ſels that chaced them were ſo unable to overtake 


put it wholly out of the power of the Britiſh fleet to nun geg. 


them, from the damages they had received in rhe 


preceding day's engagement, that they were quickly 
recalled ; and the admiral made che beſt of his way 
to Plymouth, as being the neareſt port, in order to 
put his fleet into a proper condition to return in 
queſt of the enemy. 5 
The killed and wounded on board the Britiſh fleet 
amounted to ſomewhat more than 500; but the 
French, it has been aſſerted on grounds of great 
credibility, loſt 3000. This appears the leſs impro- 
bable, from the conſideration that the French, in 
all their naval engagements, aim principally at the 
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CHAP. maſt and rigging, and the Britiſh chiefly at the bo. 
XXl- , dy of the ſhips. Ie: tb mY 

1778. This action, whatever might have been the merit 
e on of the commanders, proved a ſource of the moſt fa- 
and trial of tal animoſities. The bulk of the nation had fo long 
theadmiral, been accuſtomed to hear of great and glorious victo- 
| Ties at ſea, that it was ſuppoſed a kind of impoſſibility 
for a French and Britiſh fleet to encounter without 
the total ruin of the former. The event of the laſt 
engagement, therefore, became an object of very ſe- 
vere criticiſm; and complaints were made, that, 
through the bad conduct of the blue diviſion, an op- 
portunity had been loſt of gaining a complete victory 
over the French fleet. "Theſe complaints were quick- 
ly introduced into the public papers; and were car- 
ried on with a warmth and vehemence that ſet the 
whole nation into a ferment of the moſt violent and 
outragious nature. The friends of Sir Hugh Palli- 
ſer, the vice-admiral of the blue, were no leſs vio- 
lent in the defence of his conduct, than his opponents 
were in its condemnation ; while thoſe who eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the admiral, manifeſted no leſs determi- 
nation in accuſing him of being the real cauſe of the 
eſcape of the French fleet, through his diſobedience 
of the ſignals and. orders of his commander, and by 
remaining at a diſtance with his diviſion, inſtead of 

coming to the aſſiſtance of the reſt of the fleet. 


Conduct of An acculation of ſo weighty a nature very much 


Engg alarmed Sir Hugh Palliſer: He therefore applied to 


Admiral Keppel for a juſtification of his conduct; 
and required of him to ſign and publiſh a paper rela- 
tive to the engagement of the 27th of july; therein 

ſpecifying as a fact, that he did not intend by his 

ſignals on the evening of that day to renew the 
battle then, but to be in readineſs for it the next 
morning. 8 | 


* 4 


On the rejection of this demand, Sir Hugh Palli- 
{er publiſhed, in one of the daiſy papers, a variety of 
circumſtances concerning that engagement; reſſect- 

; | | Os ing 
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ing ſeverely on the conduct of the admiral, and pre- CHAP: 


facing the whole of a letter ſigned with his name. 

An attack fo public, and ſo detrimental to his cha- 
rafter, induced Admiral Keppel to declare to the Ad- 
miralty, that unleſs Sir Hugh Palliſer ſnould explain 
this matter to his ſatisfaction, he could not, conſiſt- 
ently with his reputation, ever act conjointly with 
him. 1 - 

This altercation happening before the meeting of 
Parliament, was of conrſe taken notice of when it 
met. In the Houſe of Peers an inquiry was demand- 
ed into the conduct of the commanders of the fleet 
on the 27th of July, on account of the declaration 
of Admiral Keppel, that he would not reſume the 
command until ſach an inquiry had taken place. 

In the Houſe of Commons alſo it was urged, that 
as Admiral Keppel had expreſſed a public refuſal to 
ſerve- in conjunction with Sir Hugh Pallifer, the 


cauſe of ſuch a declaration ought to be inveſtigated. 


Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliſer, who were 


both preſent in the Houſe on this occaſion, ſpoke 


ſeverally to the point in queſtion in ſupport of their 


reſpective conduct. The iſſue of the conteſt between 


them was, that a motion was made for an addreſs 
to the Crown to bring Sir Hugh Pallifer to a trial 
for his behaviour in the late engagement with the 
French fleet. In anſwer to this motion, Sir Hugh 
Palliſer replied, in a ſpeech of great warmth and 
vehemence, that he had already demanded and ob- 
tained a Court-martial to fit on Admiral Keppel, 
whom he charged with having, through his miſ- 
conduct, cauſed the failure of ſucceſs in that engage- 
This intelligence was received with great aſtoniſh- 
ment in the houſe, It had been, and ftill continued 
to be, the general defire of individuals of all parties 
to heal this breach between the two officers at a 
time when the ſervices of both were ſo much needed. 
It was therefore with univerſal concern' the Houſe 
was informed of the determination that had been ta- 


ken 


XXI. 


1778. 


/ 


dlaſſes of ſociety. Such was the height of paſſion 
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HA ken to bring Admiral Keppel to a trial. The admi. 
XXI. ral, however, conducted himſelf on this occaſion with 
"2778. remarkable temper and coolneſs of expreſſion, He 


acquieſced without reluctance in the orders that had 
been laid upon him to prepare for a trial of his 
conduct; which he hoped would not, upon inquiry, 
appear to have been diſhonourable or injurious to 
his country, any more than diſgraceful to himſelf, 
The conduct of the Board of Admiralty, in ad- 
mitting the charges agaiuſt Admiral Keppel, and ap- 
pointing a trial, was greatly condemned in the Houſe. 
It was ſaid to have been their duty to have laboured 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, and exerted their whole 


_ official influence, to ſtifle this unhappy diſagreement | 


between two brave and valuable men; the conſe. 
quences of which rhey well knew, and ought to have 
obviated, by interpoſing as reconciliators, inſtead of 
promoting the diſpute, by conſenting to bring it to a 
Judicial and public hearing. On the other hand, it 
was anſwered, that they could not confiſtently with 
the impartiality which they owed: to every — þ of 
the navy, refuſe to reccive all matters of complaint 
relating to ſubjects of their department. They had 
no right to decide on the merits of any caſe laid be- 
fore them, but were bound to refer it to a court 
compoſed of naval officers, who were the only pro- 
per and competent judges of each others conduct in 
profeſſional matters. In conformity with theſe prin- 
Ciples, which were founded upon the cleareſt equity, 


they left the deciſion of the preſent altercation to 


the gentlemen of the navy, whoſe honour and inte- 
grity in all inſtances of this kind had never been call- 
ed in queſtion, and by whole verdict alone it was but 
Juſt and reaſonable that every officer in that line of 
ſervice ſhould wiſh to ſtand or fall. | 
The arguments upon this ſubject were urged with 
great heat and violence on both fides. They produ- 
ced uncommon animoſity and rancour, and gave riſe 
to a ſpirit of contention that diffuſed itſelf through all 


that 
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that prevailed every where, that the critical circum- C H A P- 

ſtances of the nation were wholly forgotten, and the . 

attention of the public entirely abſorbed in this fatal 1778. 

diſpute. Individuals of all ranks and all profeſſions | 

engaged in it with as much zeal as if they had becn 

perſonally concerned in the iſſue. ' The difſatisfation * 

that was excited upon this occaſion among the upper 

claſſes in the navy, appeared in a memorial prefented m 

to the king by twelve of the oldeſt and moſt diſtin- preſeated | 
iſhed admirals, at the head of whom was the 5 

name of Lord Hawke. The conduct of Sir Hugh mirab. 

Palliſer was therein condemned without reſerve; that 

of the Admiralty itſelf was ſeverely cenſured, as ha- 

vying eſtabliſhed a precedent pregnant with the moſt 

ruinous conſequences to the naval ſervice of the 

kingdom. By the meaſure it had now adopted, that 

board had ſubmitted to become the inſtrument of 

any individual who might be prompred by iniquitous 

motives to deprive the navy of its beſt and higheſt 

officers, It was a deſtructive violation, they ſaid, of 

all; order and diſcipline in the navy, to permit and 

countenance long concealed, and afterwards precipi- 

tately adopted charges, and recriminatory accuſa- 

tions of ſubordinate officers againſt their commanders 

in chief. It was no leſs improper and ſcandalous, to 

ſuffer men at once in high civil office, and in ſubor- 

dinate command, previous to their making ſuch ac- 

cuſations, to attempt to corrupt the judgment of the 

public, by publiſhing libels on their officers in a 

common newſpaper, which tended at once to excite 

diſſentions in the navy, and to prejudice the minds 

of thoſe who were to try the merits of the accuſa- 

tion againſt the ſuperior officer. 5 2 5 
It was remarkable in this memorial, that the ma- 

jority of thoſe who ſubſcribed it were not only offi- 

cers of the firſt rank and importance in the navy, - 

but unconnected with the Oppoſition, and attached 

by various motives to the Court and Miniſtry, This 

evinced their conduct in the prefent inſtance to have 

been yuipfluenced by conſideration of party. 


No 
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CHAP. No buſineſs of any conſequence was agitated in 
either of the Houſes:0f- Parliament while the trial 
17794, Continned, It began upon the 7th of January 1779, 


and laſted more than a month, not ending tilt the 
Juitted and 1 Ith day of February enſuing; After a long and 


Admiral 
Keppel ac- 


accurate inveiti;;ation of every ſpecirs of evidence 
that cou d be produced, the Court martial acquitted 
Admiral Keppel of all the charges that had been 
brought againſt him in the moſt complete and ho- 
nourable manner. He was declared to have acted 
the part of a judicious, brave, and experienced offi- 
cer; and che accuſation was condemned in the "moſt 
ſevere manner; 
Both houſes of e voted him their thanks 
Joe the eminent ſervices he had performed, and the 
city of Loudon beſtowed every honour and mark of 
reſpe® in its power on this favourite admiral. Bat 
notwithſtanding the high degree of national favour 
and c{teem in which Admiral Keppel now ſtood, he 
thou hr it prudent ro withdraw from a firuation 
whercin he found himſelf not acceptable to thoſe in 
in power, by reſigning his command. 
sir Hugh ln the mean time the vice-admiral felt himſelf 
Pall den in the moſt diſagreeable ſituation. Being now the 


Egus ali his 


- employ- Object of almoſt univerſal odium, he was obliged not 
3 only to ſubmit to every inc onvenienct rrſulting from 
r the loſs of public favour, but to give up thoſe offices 
er er he enjoyed, and from which he derived very conſi- 
| derable emolument, On the very day on which the 
ſentence of the Court Martial was difcloſed in the 
Houſe of Commons, natice was given that Sir Hugh 
Palliſer had reſigned his ſear at the Admiralty Board, 
alſo his Licutenant-generalſhip of marines, and his go- 
vernment of Scarborough Caſtle; that he had like- 
wiſe vacated his ſcat in Parliament; and only retain- 
ed his Vice admiralſhip as a qualification for a trial 
by Court Martial, which the Admiralty had ordered 

to be held upon hw: 
he event of Sir Hugh Palliſer's trial was likewiſe 
honourable, and it was declared he had done 


0 D RSE M ay 
his duty in every reſpect; that indeed he might, CHAP, 


ſome way or other, have acquainted thè Commander X*': 
in Chief with the diſabled ſituation of his ſhip, (the 
Formidable); however, that his not doing fo was 
not to be accounted{ a fault or nen worthy of any 
degree of cenſure. | 
By this time the flames of war had involved the Operations 

moſt diſtant quarters of rhe globe, and the Eaſt Indies 2 


were now become the ſcene of hoſtility no leſs than 1278. 
Europe and- America. — The Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 


1779. 


pany, well aware of the little . — they could 


put on the fidelity and honour of the French, deter- 
mined to be beforehand with them in their own de- 
fence. Accordingly, ſoon after the delivery of the 
French reſcript, they refolved to attempt ſome- 
thing deciſive; and fo ſceret was every thing kept, 
with regard to this expedition, that it was not even 
known in Britain, until the accounts of its ſucceſs 
were returned from India. 

The grand object was the reduction of Pondicher- eee 

for which orders were ſent to the council of Ma- by Major 

draſs; ; and theſe inſtructions having luckily been Nene. 
conveyed with unuſual celerity; the expedition was 8 ET 
ſet about in the beginning of Auguſt 1978. On 
the 8th of that month, Major-General Monro, the 
commander of the Company? s troops on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, had aſſembled rhe force appointed for 
the purpoſe, on a ſpot of ground called the Red Hill, 
within four miles of the city; but it was near a fort- 
night afterwards before he was enabled to inveſt the 
fortreſs cloſely 3/ nor could the trenches be opened 
before the 6th or 9th of September. In the mean sea ßehe 
time Sir Edward Vernon, who commanded the Bri: my gp nth 
tiſh marine force in thoſe parts, had ſailed from Ma- vernon and 
draſs, towards the end of July. with a view to block N. Tron- 


up the place by fea. He had ſcarcely arrived in his an. 18. 


| ſation, when he was attacked by a French iquadron 


under M. Tronjolly, whoſe ſhips were equal in num- 

ber, bur greatly!ſaperior in force. A very ſharp en- 

gagement enſucd, which terminated in no decifive 
victory 
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Sept. 38. 
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fion,. that an attack on the body of the place was 


therefore, reſolved upon at once, to be ſupported 


the intended aſſault; but as the damage done on this 


DRQober 16. 


to the hands of the conquerors. All public property 


victory on either ſide. The French, however, ſeem 
to have been ſenſible that a renewal of the com. 
bat muſt have proved fatal to them, as, after re. 
fitting at Pondicherry, they choſe rather to abandon 
the town to its fate, than renew the engagement ; 
ſo that the place was now cloſely blocked up both 
by ſea and land. VVV 

In theſe unfortunate circumſtances, the batteries 
of the beſiegers were opened on. the 18th of Septem- 
ber, and a heavy fire kept up from 28 pieces of can- 
non and 27 mortars. The garriſon, however, un- 
der M. de Bellecombe, the governor of the town, 
and commandant of all the French ſettlements in the 
Eaſt Indies, made a gallant defence; and though the 
powerful artillery of the beſiegers ſoon gained an e- 
vident ſuperiority, and they were indefatigable in 
carrying on their approaches, the aſſiduity and vi- 
gilance of the garriſon prevented them from obtain- 
ing any ſudden or deciſive advantage. By the mid- 
dle of October the Britiſh fire had made ſuch impreſ- 


pradlicable. A gallery had been puſhed into the 
ditch of the town on the fouth ſide; a practicable 
breach was made in one baſtion 3 the faces of the 
adjacent baſtions ruined ;z and a bridge af boats pre- 
pared for paſſing the ditch. Three attacks were, 


by Sir Edward Vernon's marines, and 200 ſeamen; 
The deſign was, however, prevented for the preſent, 
by an exceeding heavy rain, which occaſioned a vio+ 
lent ſwell of the water jn the ditch on the day before 


occaſion was quickly repaired, and a yew aſſault pro- 
poſed in a ſc days, the French commander, percei- 
ving his ſituation to be abſolutely hopeleſs, propoſed 
a capitulation, which was granted upon honourable 
terms. A very numerous artillery, amounting in all 
to zoo pieces, ſerviceable and unſerviceable, fell in- 


under went the ſame fate; but whatever was W 
ay was 


dies was annihilated at once, and the reſt of their 
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was ſecured to the owners. The Company's troops c HA f. 
on this occaſion amounted to 10,500, the garriſon . 

to near 3000; of the former 244 were killed, and 
693 wounded ; the latter had 200 Killed, and 480 
wounded. | 


By this diſaſter, the French power in the Eaſt In- operations 
ſettlements quickly fell into the hands of the Britiſh. N 
We muſt now, however, turn our eyes to the oppo- 
ſite quarter of the globe, where we left rhe baffled 
commander, Admiral d' Eſtaing, flying from a very 
inferior enemy at St Lucia. After his repulſe from 
thence, he retired to the iſland of Martinico, where 
Admiral Byron, who had now joined the fleet under 
Admiral Barrington, and taken the command of it, 
endeavoured in vain to provoke him to an engage- 
ment, as the junction of the Britiſh ſquadrons had 
now given them a ſuperiority in that quarter. Re- 
inforcements indeed ſoon arrived to both fleets under 
the command of Rowley and De Grafle ; bur as this 
left matters much in the ſame ſtate as before, d' E- 
ſtaing ſtill adhered to his former plan, until the de- 
parture of the Britiſh fleet, in order to convoy a ve- 
ry valuable one of merchant ſhips, enabled him to 
ſtrike a bold ſtroke by the reduction of St Vincent's. st win- 


zoo men, commanded by M. de Canonge. The 779. 
{quadron failed from Martinico on the gth of June, 
bur did not reach St Vincent's till the 16th. Ha- June 16. 
ving landed without oppoſition, they marched to a 
poſt named Caliaqua, defended only by two guns and 
ſix men, which ſubmitted on the firſt ſummons.— 
From thence they marched to Kingſtown, where they 
reduced a fort defended by 60 or 80 men; and, in a 
few days after, every poſt on the iſland was eva- 
cuated, and the whole yielded by capitulation ; 
though, by the governor's own account, the number 
ot aggreſſors was ſtared only at 459, and the num. 
ber who laid down thcir arms at 464. This, howe- 
ver, 
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in the Weſt 


For this purpoſe he ſent the Chevalier de Bumain, gente d 
a lieutenant of the navy, with four armed veſſels, and Hench- 
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c HA P. ver, will not appear fo extraordinary, when we are 
AX informed, that the Caribbs had joined the enemy on 
1779. their firſt appearance in the iſland, in order to be re. 
venged of the Britiſh planters for the enormous cru. 
elty and covetouſneſs they formerly exerciſed to. 
wards them; and the terror of theſe ſavages, mor: 
than the power of the French, in all probability pro. 
duced the ſurrender of the iſland. 
Likewiſe In the beginning of July, M. d'Eſtaing being re. 
Grenada, jnforced by the arrival of M. de la Motte with a ſup. 
* al & d proviſions, ſer fail 
ply ot troops, naval itores and proviſions, ſet tail on 
an expedition againſt the iſland of Grenada. - Here 
he arrived with a fleet of 26 ſail of the line, 10 or 
12 frigates, and near 10,000 land forces, including 
warines. The whole Britiſh force conſiſted of abou: 
150 ſoldiers and artillery men, with 300 or 400 arm. 
ed inhabitants; and its ſtrength, in a fortified or en. 
trenched hill commanding the fort, harbour, and ca. 
pital town of St George. . 
Between 2000 and zooo forces were landed under 
2 5 the Count Dillon, the ſame evening; and the ene. 
| my, having inveſted the hill, made the neceſſary pre 
parations for ſtorming the entrenchments. This al. 
ſault was imprudently ſuffered to take place, and the 
lines were carried by ſtorm, after once repulſing the 
French, who are ſaid to have loſt 300 men in the 
attack. The cannon of the intrenchments were then 
inſtantly turned againſt Fort St George ; on which 
Lord Macartney, the governor, propoſed to capitu 
late, which he had before refuſed to do. The Frenc 
commander, however, now bchaved with the great 
eſt haughtineſs, allowing only an hour and an half tc 
frame the propoſals ; and when they were preſented 
rejecting every one of them in the moſt perempto 
manner. Afterwards, however, he framed ſome ar 
ticles himſelf; but they were deemed ſo intolerable 
that the governor and principal inhabitants thought 
it more proper to ſubmit, without making any agree 
ment at all, than to conſent to them. 5 1 
| 5 be 


6 OR G E . 5 
The ickiaviour of the French cammander during e HA P. 
his ſtay on the iſland was entirely conformable to his AF 
haughtineſs on this occaſion. * His ſoldiers were in- 
dulged in the molt unbounded licentiouſneſs, and had 
it not been for the kindneſs ſhewn by the Irith regi- 
ment of the Count de Dillon; the fituation of the 
vanquiſhed would have been roo miſerable to be en- 
dured. 

In the mean time, the air and cliriats: of St Lach 
proved more fatal to the Engliſh troops left there 
than the arms of d' Eſtaing; and the calamity proved 
the more grievous and detrimental to the intereſt of 
the nation, on account of the great difficulty of re- 


1779. 


placing thoſe excellent troops, who, for diſcipline 


and ſpirit, could ſcarcely have been matched by any 
equal number in the world. Admiral Byron return. Byron re- 
ed to this fatal ſpot on the iſt of July, where; ha- * 8 
ving received accounts of the loſs of St Vincent's, July 1. 
he immediately went in queſt of d'Eſtaing, though _ 
his own fleet had been weakened by the detachment 
of a large convoy for the protection of the Welt In: 
dia trade, and that of his enemy increzſed by the 
{quadron of La Motte: By the way he received in- 
formation that Grenada had been attacked, though 
the accounts were ſo imperfect, that he imagined 
Lord Macartney would be able ro hold out till ſuch 
time as he could come to his aſſiſtance. With this 
falſe idea, he fell in with the French fleet on the 6th July 6. 
of July. The Britiſh force conſiſted of 21 ſail of the 
line, and one frigate ; but encumbered with a great 
number of tranſports, which conveyed their troops; 
The views of the commanding officers of the adverſe 
fleets were, as uſual, directly oppoſite; the Britiſh Engages 
admiral wiſhing to bring on as cloſe and deciſive an 4 Eſtaing. 
engagement as poſlible, the French commander to a- 
void it. On this occaſion alſo fortune ſeemed great: 
ly to favour d'Eſtaing; for his ſhips being much 
cleaner, and conſequently failing better than tbe Eng- 
liſhy it was in their power to adopt what mode of 
fighting they pleaſed. The e was, there- 

Vor. II. 2 r se D | : fore, | 
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fore, partial ; and thoſe few ſhips of the Britiſh fleet, 
which could reach the enemy, were overpowered by 
a vaſt ſuperiority of force, ſuſtaining immenfe damage 
before they could be aſſiſted even by their neareſt tel- 
lows ; while theſe were again, in like manner, over- 
powered; though ſeveral ſhips of the rear diviſion 
were never able to come into action at all. From the 
circumſtances of this action, indeed, it was very ru- 
inous to the Britiſh fleet; ſeveral of the fhips having 
fuſtaincd the whole fire of the French fleet as they 
paſſed them on a tack ; and Captain Fanſkawe, of 
the Monmouth, having attempted ſingly to ſtop the 
progreſs of the enemy, in order to bring on a gene- 
ral action, which, after all, he could not accompliſh, 
had his ſhip almoſt reduced ro the condition of a 
wreck. Some others were nearly in the fame con- 
dition, and might have been taken, had not d'E- 
ſtaing been inflexibly determined againſt coming to a 
clofe engagement, which an attempt of this kind 
might poftibly have brought on. The views of the 
Britiſh commander, however, were now totally al- 
tered. Some of the Britiſh fhips had, during the 
engagement, puſhed their way to the very harbour 
of St George's on the iſtand of Grenada, in hopes of 
encouraging their friends ro make a vigorous defence 
when aſſiſtance was ſo near; but having thus obtain- 
ed certain information that the iſland was loft, and 
its recovery utterly impracticable, the motives for 
continuing the battle no longer ſubſiſted, and thus a 
ceſſation of arms on both fides took place. One of 
the Britiſh ſhips, the Lion, was ſo exceedingly ſhat- 
tered as to be unable to rejoin the fleet, and, there- 
fore, bore away ſingly before the wind. The Mon- 
mouth, which was much in the ſame ſituation, was 
ordered to fail for St: Chriſtopher's. Theſe two f 
in by accident at ſra. and notwithſtanding the miſe- 
rable condition to which his ſhip was reduced, Cap- 
tain Cornwallis, of the Lion, was bearing up with 
great eagerneſs to come to an engagement with 
the other wreck, before he diſcovered his miſtake. 
Admiral Byron drew up his line, now amounting on- 


ly 


© K.0 KC 2:08: 35 
iy to 19 ſail of the line, ſome of which were greatly e H 4 Pt 
diſabled, in order of battle, towards the evening, at XXI. 


A about three miles diſtance from the enemy, in full 775 
5 expectation of being attacked next morning; but 8 
3 &Eſtaing, having gained his point in the protection of 

* Grenada, returned to that iſland the ſame night, with · 

5 out offering to give further moleſtation. 

ng In this engagement, the number of killed and 

oy wounded on board the French fleet, owing to the 

of crowded ſtate of their ſhips, greatly exceeded that 

his of the Britiſh ; the loſs of the former amounting to 

1 1200 killed, and 1500 wounded; while that of the 

ſh, Britiſh did not exceed 183 killed, and 346 wounded; 


of whom there were four officers in each liſt; among 
the laſt was the brave Vice Admiral Barrington. 
The French, however, claimed a victory, and in- 
deed, apparently with juſtice, as they had not only 
* obtained their end by the effectual protection of Gre- 
nada, but gained ſuch a prodigious ſuperiority in the 


_ Welt Indies, that the empire of the ſea could no. 

the longer be diſputed with them. 5 
our . Ibe Britiſh flect now retired to St Chriſtophet's, Britiſh feet 
or before which iſland the French admiral paraded for a 5e Chile 
ace day, as if to challenge the enemy to battle; afterwards pt«t's 

zin. setting fail, with all expedition; to the coaſts of A- 

and merica. Here, in conjunction with the Provincial 

tor General Lincoln, he made an attempt on the Savan- 

« a nah, whole diſaſtrous conſequences have been alreas 

Fl dy related, and the failure of which not only diſcon- 


"DF certed the whole ſcheme for the relief of America 
tor that year, but entirely overthrew the grand pro- 


os. Micds which the French had formed for the reduction 
was of the Welt India iflands. 1 7 

AN The cloſe of this, and the beginning of next year; 
viſe. ſcemed to prove more favourable to the reputation 


of the Britiſh arms by fea. It does not at all ap- 
with pear, however, that there was, during the whole 
with courſe of this war, any deficiency in the courage or 
ale. conduct of the Britiſh commanders either by ſea or | 
land. The higheſt 1 78 of valour and conduct 0 
2 had 


1779. 


Dec. 18. 


ging the forcmoſt of the Britiſh fleet, he thereby ſa- 


Dec. 21. 


1780. 
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EH A r. had been diſplayed during the engagement between 
an can Admiral Byron and d'ſtaing, notwithſtanding the 


Morte Piquet's ſquadron, returning from Grenada, 


\ 


unfortunate iſſue of that engagement on the part of 
Britain. When Admiral Byron reſigned the com- 
mand to Sip Hyde Parker, the latter diſplayed equal | 
abilities, and had the good fortune to capture the 
Alcmena, a French frigate, by which only he learn- 
ed, as late as November 24. 1779, that d'Eſtaing 
had failed for the coaſts of America. Being now 
well feconded by Rear Admiral Rowley, he prefer. | 
ved a decided ſuperiority over M. de la Motte Pi- 
quet during the remainder of the year 1779, and 
the beginning of 1780; in conſequence of which, 
the French trade was greatly diſtreſſcd; nine fail of 
merchant ſhips, being the greater part 'of a convoy, 
were taken in fight of the French admiral, and he 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands.of the 
enemy. This happened off Fort Royal in Martinico, 
To the honour of the French commander, however, 
it muſt be obſerved, that by ſuddenly flipping his ca- 
bles, putting out to ſea with three ſhips, and enga- 


ved the remainder of the convoy already mentioned. 
This, indeed, he could not have done but for the 
protection afforded by the batteries on ſhore 3 and 
on this occaſion, the brave Captain Griffith, of the 
Conqueror, was unfortunately killed by approaching 
too near theſe batteries. 

Tuo days after, Sir Hyde Parker detached Rear 
A Rowley in the Suffolk, with the Vengeance, 
Magnificem, and Stirling Caſtle, in purſuit of three 
large French ſhips, ſuppoſed to be part of M. la 


On the 21ſt of ſame month, they were all taken, and 
proved to be, the La Fortune of 42 guns, the La 
Blanch of 36, and the La Ellis of 38, with 527 
men. 

Towards the end of March 1780, Captain Corn- 
JRun, as the Tos whoſe lip had ſuffered ſo ſe- 


 verely 
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verely in the engagement with d'Eſtaing, as has c HAF. 
been already related, acquired great honour by the _—_ 
very brave defence he made againſt La Motte Piquet © 86. 


of with a ſquadron greatly ſuperior. Captain Cornwal- — | 
m- lis being in a cruize off Monte Curiſti, in his own tween Cap- 


ſhip che Lion of 64 guns, with the Briſtol of 50, win com 
and the Janus of 44, fell in with, and was chaced pique, 
by the French commander, who had four 74 gun March 2e. 
ſhips, and two frigates. The engagement began a- 

bout five in the evening, and a running fight conti- 
nued during the hole night, without the enemy co- 4 
ming along ſide, though they had it in their power 

to do ſo. In the morning, however, the Janus was ; 


ch, Wl found to be conſiderably ſhattered; at the ſame tine 

| of there was fo liale wiad that the other two ſhips re- | 

oy, ¶ quired to be towed to her aſfiitance. This brought - 
he {Won a general engagement, which laſted between two ; 
the and three hours, and in which the enemy ſuffcred 

ico, W1o much, that they were obliged to he by to repair. 

vcr, They renewed the purſuit, however, and continued 


ca- Nit during the night, but without coming within: gun- 
uga - ſhot. lu the morning, the conteſt was decided 
7 ſa- by the appearance of the Ruby man of war, of 
ned. M64 guns, with two Britſh frigates. The French 
the ¶ commander was now, notwithſtanding the ſupcrio- 
and Hrity of force he ſtill maintained, chaſed in his turn, 
the with the greateſt marks of exultation, by the Britiſh Pp 
hing Wcommanders. oh „ 

| By the end of the month, Sir George Rodney had 
Rear taken upon him the comma d of the fleet on the lee- 
ance, ¶ ward ſtation; and juſt before his arrival, M. de 


bree Guichen, who had ſucceeded d' Eſtaine, paraded 
A. la before the iſland with 25 ſhips of the line, and 8 fri- 
nada, gates, all full of troops; but the judicious diſpoſi- 
„ andſitions made by General Vaughan and Rear Admiral 
e Ia Parker prevented him from obtaining any advantage 
52) from his ſuperior naval force. This viſit was ſoon 
returned, at Fort Royal in Martinico, by dir George 
Rodney; who, with 20 ſhips of the line, and the 
Leuturion of 50 guns, for two days inſulted: the 
8 D 3 | French , 
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French fleet in that port. On this occaſion, he came 
ſufficiently near to be able to number the guns in the 
batteries, and was even within random ſhot of them; 

but as nothing could provoke M. de Guichen to 
come to an engagement, notwithſtanding his ſaperi- 


ority, the Britiſh admiral found it neceſſary to depart 


with the bulk of the fleet to Groſs Iſlet bay in St 


Lucia, leaving a ſquadron of veſſels ſheathed with 
copper, to watch the motions of the euemy, and 


give him intelligence of them. 
In this ſtate things remained till the middle of A- 


Y pril, when the French fleet put to ſea in the night, 
i and were ſo ſpeedily purſued by Sir George Rodney, 


that he got ſight of them the following day. A ge- 
neral chace inſtantly commenced; but the enemy, 
by their manceuyres during the night, clearly indi- 


5 cated their defiga of keeping to that mode of fight: 


ing which had hitherto anſwered their purpoſes fo 
well, namely, the avoiding a cloſe engagement, and 
diſabling the ſhips of the enemy by a diſtant fire. On 
this occaſion, very great {kill is ſaid to have been 
diſplayed by the commanders on both fides, in order 
to prevent any advantage from being gained by the 
oppoſite party. The French till had a conſiderable 
ſuperiority, being in number 23 fail of the line, and 
a 50 gun ſhip. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted only of 
20 ſhips of the line, and the Centurion. Oa the 
17th of April, about one o'clock, the two fleets 
came to an engagement. The event was very ſimi. 


lar to what had happened formerly. The Gazette 


accounts claimed a victory, at the ſame time that the 
French certainly were not beat. Great acts of valour, 


| however, were performed, Sir G. Rodney's ow! 


dip, the Sandwich, of go guns, encountered for 
ſome time that of M. de Guichen, together with his 
two ſeconds; obliging them at length to bear away, 
and thus totally broke the line of battle in the centre. 
This honour, however, was the, whole advantage 
gained in the action, and was by no means purcha- 
fed Reap rate, as it was with difficulty that thc 

Sandwich 
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Sandwich could be kept above water for twenty. four C H A v. 
hours after. The circumſtances of this engagement 6 
were never thoroughly explained. It was faid, that 25830. 
the ſignals of the admiral were treated with contempt. 
A few of the ſhips ſuffered little or no damage, while 
others were greatly ſhattered. Some of the captains 
were put under arreſt after the engagement, and one 
was broke. The Hon. Captain St John, of the In- 
trepid, with three of his lieutenants, were killed, 
as well as ſome other brave officers ; the whole loſs _ 
on the Britiſh fide amounting to 120 killed, and 353 
wounded. An attempt was made in the Houſe of 
Peers, by Lord St John, brother of the captain of 
the lutrepid, in order to come at the true circum- 
ſtances of this myſterious engagement; and a letter 
was read, from an officer, ſaid to have been preſent, 
wherein it was aſſerted, that the ſpirit which had 
been diſplayed by Sir Hugh Palliſer in the engage- 
ment off Uſhant bad now iafeted the whole fleet, 
and that the greateſt miſchiefs were felt in the ſer- 
vice from thoſe difſentions which had been ſown b 
the great men at home. Beſides other matter, this 
letter alſo held out, that the ſhips were foul and out 
of repair; that there was a great ſcarcity of all kinds 
of naval ſtores; and that the commander in chief was 
not only much diſſatisfied with the conduct and fai- 
jure in duty of ſeveral of his officers, but likewiſe 
with thoſe who had deceived him in relation to the 
ſtate and condition of the fleet which he commanded. 
azeti In the comments on this letter it was ſaid, that the 
at ti cauſes of this public misfortunc had originated at 
our, home; that beſides the bad condition of the ſhips, 
OWNS officers were put into, command more from their po- 
d fo litical attachments or principles, than from their re- 
th bis putation or ſervice; and that faction had according- 
away iy ſpread itſelf through, and divided the whole fleet. 
entre As the firſt lord of the Admiralty, however, declared 
tage himſelf totally in the dark, as well as every other 
1rcha ll peer preſent, with regard to the particulars of this 
ar the engagement, the motion for an inquiry was eaſily o- 
dwicoly 8 D 4 | ver-ruled, 
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"CHAP. ver- ruled, and the matter ſuffered to remain in its 
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1780. 


April 20. 


May 10. 


that they had not only the advantage of the wind, 
but that their ſhips were much cleaner and better 


ſeveral days drew up in a line of battle, as if the 


coming within little more than random ſhot of th: 


raged their bravado by a maſterly movement for gaio 
ing the wind, and which they miſtook for a ſymp 
tom of flight, a cloſe engagement became ſudden] 
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original obſcurity. 

Notwithſtanding the damage whe Bririſh ſquadron 
had ſuſtained, it was ſpeedily repaired ; ſo that, on 
the 2oth, they were again enabled to give chace to 
the enemy, which they continued for three days with. 
out intermiſſion. De Guichen's object now was to 
avoid, as much as poſſible, a ſecond engagement; 
and to reach the harbour of Fort Royal, in order to 
repair his damages. The latter object, however, le 
was obliged at laſt to give up, and take ſhelter in the 
iland of Guadaloupe. Sir George Rodney then 
failed towards Fort Royal, cruizing off that harbour 
for ſome time, in hopes of intercepting the enemy, 
whom he could not overtake. As M. de Guichen 
did not think proper to leave the iſland of Guada. 
loupe, the Britiſh admiral found it neceſſary to xetire 
to St Lucia, as well to land the fick and wound. 
ed, as to water, and refit the fleet. Theſe purpoſes 
being accompliſhed with the greateſt diſpatch, and 
advice received that the enemy had again put to ſea, 
Admiral Rodney purſued them with ſuch expedition, 
that by the 10th of May he again came in fight o 
them. They ſtill, however, kept to their old plan, 
and, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, cautiouſly a 
voided: an engagement. At this time, perceiving 


failers than thoſe of the Britiſh ſquadron, they for 
meant ſeriouſly to ſtand an engagement; but afte 
enemy, they ſuddenly hauled their wind, gs depart 
ed out ot all reach. 


This diverſion, however, had like t to have coll 
them dear; for the Britiſh admiral having encou 


unavoidable ; nor could oy have been relieved fron 
| thi 


ONO H. an 


this dilemma but by a critical ſhift of the wind; and C H A f. 


1 its | FT 
even with that, and the aid of all the fail they could <* 


Iron carry, they were not able to preſerve their rear en- 1780. 
„on] tirely from engaging. The van of the Britiſh, fleet £5. 
e to now conſiſted of Rear Admiral Rowley's diviſion, ment, 
rich. and was led on by Captain Bowyer of the Albion. 7 5: 
s to On the 15th, in the evening, that gallant officer fell 

ent; in with the enemy, and ſuſtained for ſome time a 

er to heavy fire from ſeveral of their thips, before the Rear 

„ he Admiral's ſhip, the Conqueror, and ſome others, 

the could come up to their aſſiſtance. In this conflict, 

then the enemy ſuffered ſeverely, as did alſo the Albion 

hour and Conqueror, who ſuſtained the greateſt ſhare of 

my, it on the Britiſh fide. Three days after, however, 

chen by a maſterly movement to gain the weather-gage, 

jada. rhe fleets were ſo involved, that a partial engagement 

etire again took place. The French fleet bore along the 


Britiſh line to windward, and maintained a heavy 
cannonade at a diſtance, which could not admit of 
any great effect, but which they endeavoured con- 
ſtantly to preſerve. The rear, however, and ſome 
part of the centre, could not eſcape a cloſe and vigo-— 
rous attack from the Britiſh van, and ſuffered conſi- 
derably. As ſoon as their rear was extricated, they 
bore away with all poſſible expedition. The loſs on 
the Britiſh fide, in theſe two engagements, conliſted 
of 68 killed, and 193 wounded. They continued 
the chace for two days, and then finally loſt fight of 


und. 
poles 

and 
ſea, 
tion, 
ht o 
plan, 
ly a. 
iving 
vind, 


etter 

y for] them forty leagues to the windward of Martinico, in- 
they to which ifland they retired in order to repair their 
afrclſ damages, while the Britiſh did the fame in Carliſle 


bay, in the iſland of Barbadoes. 5 

In the mean time, the Court of Spain, having, 4 gal fleet 
as was formerly mentioned, and will afterwards be od takes ; 
more particularly related, entered into a war with tat of | 
Great Britain, and formed a ſcheme, in conjunction 
with France, for the reduction of all our Weſt India 
Iſlands, ſent thither a large fleet, in order to co-ope- 
rate with M. de Guichen. As they proceeded on 
their voyage, they fell in with the Cerberus frigate, 
ü „ 5 | which 
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which happening to eſcape being taken, and the cap. 
tain, at the ſame time judging rightly of their deſti. 
nation by the courſe they ſteered, proceeded with 
the utmoſt expedition to the Weſt Indies, in order 


to communicate the intelligence to Sir Gearge Rod. 


ney. On this, the Britiſh admiral uſed his utmoſt 
diligence in putting to ſea, in order to intercept them 


before they could join their allies, who were til] at 


Martinico refitting their ſhips. His hopes, however, 
were fruſtrated by the prudence of Don Solano, the 


Spaniſh admiral ; -who, inſtead of proceeding with 


the whole fleet for Fort Royal, diſpatched a ſwift 
failing frigate to inform M. de Guichen of his ap- 


proach, and to requeſt a ſpeedy junction of the flects 


at the place where he was. This was immediately 
complied with. The French commander left Mar. 


tinico with 18 fail of the line, being all that were 


yer ſufficiently repaired ; and, keeping cloſe to the 


jceward iſlands, joined the Spaniſh fleet under the 
jlland of Dominica, the whole now amounting to 
30 fail of the line. 


Such a mighty armament ſeemed to enſure the ob- 


jects for which it had been prepared; and the loſs of 


Jamaica, as well as of all the ee ward iſlands; ſeemed 


inevitable; bur, fortunately for the intereſt of Bri. 


"rain, it had in itſelf thoſe ſeeds of deſtruction which 


entirely ruined the ſcheme. The vaſt numbers of 


men crowded on board the Spaniſh fleet, with their 


_ general lazineſs and want of cleanlineſs, produced a 
contagious diſtemper, Jittle ſhort of peſtilence; which 
firſt infecting their own ſeamen, ar length ſpread 


through the French fleet alſo, though with leſs vio- 


lence. This diſtemper had already infected the Spa- 


miards before their arrival at the fland of Dominico. 


7 Here they landed 1200 ſick on their firſt arrival, and 
a much greater number afterwards on the iſlands of 
Guadaloupe and Martinico; by which means not 
only the ſpirit of the enterpriſe was broken, but the 
means of accompliſhing itinagreat meaſuretakenaway. 


Rodney re- 
tires to . 
Lucia. 


On the junction of the two fleets, Sir George 
Rodney retired to Groſs Iſlet bay in St Lucia, in 
| order 
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order to watch their motions, and countract their de- H , = 
ſigns as much as poſhble. The Spaniards, however, XXI. 
finding that the violence of the comagion which "To 
reigned among them was not to be ſubdued by the OF 
air and refreſhments on the French lands, reimbark- 
ed their troops, and proceeded, in company with the 
French fleet, to the weſtward, along with the Spaniſh 
convoy. M. de Guichen, having eſcorted them as 
far as St Domingo, and knowing there was now no 
enemy in the way, left them to proceed by them- 
ſelves to the Havannah, while he himſelf put in ar 
Cape Francois. . | . 

Soon after, the Britiſh fleet was reinforced by the 
arrival of Commodore Walſingham from England, 
with ſome ſhips of the line, and four regiments, 
bound for Jamaica. Ihe commander in chief, igno- 
rant as yet of the motions of the enemy, but inform- 
ed of their departure from Fort Royal, ſailed with 
the whole fleet, as well to obſerve their motions, Is reinfor- 
as to ſee the convoy well on their way. But being <0 by | * 
ſoon ſatisfied as ro the immediate deſtination of the gugham. 
combined fleet, he diſpatched the convoy with Admi- 
ral Rowley and Commodore Walſingham, with ten 
men of war, for the reinforcement of Sir Peter Par-. 
ker, and the ſecurity of Jamaica; the remainder of 
the fleet he kept for the protection of the leeward 
lands, and to obſerve the motions of the enemy. 
Ihus were the mighty deſigns of France, in the 
year 1780, for cruſhing at once the Britiſh naval _ 
force under Admiral Rodney, reducing'the whole 
of the Weſt India iſlands, and eſtabliſhing the inde- 
-pendence of the Britiſh colonies, finally overthrown. 
Not one of theſe projects could be carried into exe- 
cution, by reaſon of the ſickneſs which raged a- 
board both fleets, but more eſpeeially owing to that 
want of concert betwixt the ' allies, which evidently 
-prevailed at this time, and has been frequently ob- 
ſerved to defeat the beſt laid ſchemes of France, 
when the execution of them in any meaſure depend- 
ed on the co- operation of Spain. e 
. eas pac . CHAP, 
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Sir Charles Hardy ſucceeds Repbe l ——Britiſh ſettle. 
ments in Africa reiiuced Attempt on Ferjey—— 
An invaſion threatened——Combined fleets having 
joined. take the Ardent man of war, and retire 10 
Bret. Afterwards capture Faſt and Weſt India 
convoy uber fleet taken —- Admiral Geary 
ſucceeded by Darby De Guichen arrives at Ca- 
dix Paul TFones's engagemeni with the Serapis 


and Scarborough—— Engagement between the Sur. 


willante and Cueber frigates —— Hurricane in the 

Weſt Indies and in England De Grafje ſails from 

France to te Weſt Indies Engagement between 

him and Sir S. Hood Attempt of Buuille to reco- 
ver St Lucia Tobago taken by the brench —— 
| De Graſſe goes to Gheajapeak. 5 


nr. TURING all this time, che diſcontents at home, 
. originating from Admiral Keppel's cngage- 


1778. ment on the 27th of July 1778, had ariſen to ſuch 
an height, that the miniſtry were ar no little loſs to 


get an officer to head the navy. On the reſignation 


Sir Charles of this admiral, of which we have alrcady taken no- 
Hardy fuc- tice, dir Charles Hardy, an able commander, but 
mal Kep- wo had becn twenty years retired from actual ſer- 
vice, was appointed to the command of the fleet de- 

ſtincd for the defence of this land, rather becauſe 

no body elſe would accept of it, than from any great 
expectations of his activity or ſucceſs. During the 

time he had the command, nothing of any conſequence 
happencd, cxcepting that ſome unavailing parades 

of the French fleet took place in the Channel, with- 

out affecting, or ſeeming to wiſh the attempting of 


= any thing. 
2 5 The 
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The campaign on this fide the Atlantic was open- HA 2 
ed in the year 1779, by a ſucceſsful expedition of XXI. 
the French to the coaſts of Africa. The ſquadron ©, 
employed on this occaſion was commanded by the 2 ſet- 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, with a great land force, de- Alen te- 
. ſigned as a reinforcement to Admiral d' Eſtaing, at duced. 
; that time in North Anerica. As the Britiſh ſettle- 
| ments in that quarter were utterly incapable of ma- 
king any reſiſtance. their forts, factories, &c. at Se- 
negal, on the river Gambia, and other parts of that 
| coalt, fell without any difficulty into the hands of 
| the enemy in the month of February. On this ſuc- 
| ceſs the French abandoned the iſland of Goree, 
which had been recovered by the late peace, and 
tranſported. the artillery and garriſon to Senegal; 
p bur this abandoned iſland was afterwards ſeized and 
| garriſoned by Sir Edward Hughes on his paſſage 10 
the Eaſt Indies, but without making any attempt to 
: recover the other ſettlements. | +, 

During the progreſs of the ſummer, it was thought Unfucceß- 
neceffary to attempt ſometbing of greater conſequence, ful er 
that the military operations might in fome meaſure of Jerſey.” 

| correſpond with rhe vaſt armaments which had been 
prepared. A plan was laid for the reduction of Jer. 
| ſey and Guernſcy. The force employed on this oc- , 
| cation was, by the loweſt accounts, eſtimated at 3000 | 
men, They appeared off the iſland of Jerſey on the 
iſt of May 1779, in about fifty flat bottomed boats, way r. 
under convoy of five frigates, and ſome armed cut- 
ters, early in the morning, and attempted to make a 
debarkation in St Owen's bay. They were, howe- 
ver, ſo warmly and vigorouſly received by the 78th 
regiment, aſſiſted by the militia of rhe iſland, that 
after a faint, ſpiritleſs, and il|-ſupported attempt, they 
relinquiſhed the enterprize with very little loſs on ei- 
ther hae; 507-1 e 

At this time Admiral Arbuthnot, with a very large 
convoy, coaſiſting of more than 100 merchantmen 
and tranſports, was on his way to New Vork; but 
being acquainted with the immenent danger to 9 

| TM 


February. | 


/ 


* 


0 LY AP. the iſland of Jerſey was expoſed, had ſuflicient reſo. 
Gy: J Jution rather to, abide any conſequence which might 


2579. 


remained for ſeveral days on the ſmall iſlands which 
lie between Jerſey and the continent, while the arm. 


. Wallace, however, ſoon put an end to every appear- 


of his ſhips any longer. He then took the care of 
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enſue to himſelf from a breach of orders, than to 
ſuffer it to fall into the hands of the French.— 
Having accordingly ordered the convoy to wait for 
him at Torbay, he proceeded with the fleet to the 
relief of the iſland, on which the attempt did not 
ſeem to be abandoned, notwithſtanding the late dif. 
grace. The French troops had been landed, and 


ed veſſels paraded on the oppoſite coaſts of Norman. 
dy. The ſpirit, activity, and bravery of Sir James 


ance of danger. With the Experiment of 50 guns, 
ſeconded by two frigates, and as many armed brigs, 
he purſued ſeveral large frigates, with ſome ſmaller 
craft; into the bay of Concalle in Normandy, until 
they had run aſhore under the cover of a battery, 
and his pilots would not venture to take the charge 


conducting the ſhips upon himſelf, and having laid 
the Experiment abreaſt of the battery; ſoon ſilenced 
it, and obliged the French to abandon their ſhips. 
A frigate of 34 guns, an armed brig, and two ſmall 
loaded prizes, were ſafely brought off; bur as the 
country people and militia kept up a conſtint fire 
with cannon and howitzers, as well as ſmall arms 
from the ſhore, they were obliged to content them- 
ſelves with deſtroying other two ſtout frigates, an 
armed cutter of 16 guns, and ſome ſmall craft. 

This abortive attempt on the iſland of Jerſey, was 
only a prelude to a deſign of much greater conſe- 
quence, that of alarming the iſland of Britain itſelf 
with an invaſion. Even the attempt on Jerſey, tho 
ſo unſucceſsful, was not without very ſerious conſe- 
quences. - Admiral Arbuthnot, as we have already 
ſeen, had left his convoy, in order to come to the 
relief of the iſland; and though the delay, in the 
irt inſtence, was but ſmall, yet through the caſual- 
ties 
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es of wind and weather, the fleet was not able to c H AP. 
get Jear of the land of England till the beginning of af 
he enſuing month; and as it was loaded with rein- 1778. 
orcements, camp ſtores, and equipage for Sir Hen- | 
y Clinton, fuch a delay could not fail of having a 
ery conſiderable effect on the campaign in North 
\merica, as thus theſe neceflary articles did not ar- 
ive in that continent until the end of Auguſt. 


Whether at this time the French really meditated Britin | 
Ee 


in invaſion of Great Britain or not, may admit of „ich an ins 
ome diſpute. The moſt probable opinion ſeems to 22 2 


. 


be, that it was rather intended to keep the coaſts in 
ontinual alarm, in order to prevent, as much as 
Poſſible, the exportation of forces to North Ameri- 
2 and the Weſt Indies, and to preſerve that decided 
upcriority at ſea in theſe parts which was neceſſary 
or the accompliſnment of the grand fchemes they 
jad there projected. But, however this might be, 
n invaſion was indicated by every appearance on the 
oalt of France. Armies were marched down to the 
ea-coalts of Normandy and Brittany. The ports in 
he Bay and on the Channel, which were the beſt 
F alculated for this purpoſe, were crowded with ſhip- 
© Wing; and the King named the generals and princt- 
f dal efficers who were to command in an intended 
5 grand expedition, at the fame time that the unguard- 
a date of t ngland, by reaſon of its military power 
ot being fully called forth, but eſpecially tlie de- 
enceleſs condition of Ireland, ſeemed fully to juſtify | 
dur apprehenſions. | | 
As the Court of Spain had hy this time fitted our 
formidable navy, in order to act in conjunction 
vith that of Fraace, it became an object of ſome. 
onſequence to Britain to prevent the junction of 
heſe two fleets, by blocking up the French fleet in 
reſt until the ſeaſon of action ſhould be over. Such 
n enteprize was undoubredly in contemplation, but, 


he ſome reaſons never laid before the public, could fundien & 

70 ot be put in execution. The French fleet, under 8 
de command of M. d'Orvilliers, ſailed from Breſt on n a | 
a 8 n 
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& 4 4 p. the 4th of June, and directed its courſe toward; 
u. Spain, where, having at length effected a junction 


1779. 


the northward, paſſed that of Britain, under Sir 
Charles Hardy, amounting to 35 or 38 fail of th: 


They take The Ardent man of war, however, of 64 guns, hay- 


eee pening to be entangled among them, on her way u 


5 defeat, or certain changes of the wind, might b 


| erly wind, though they pretended that they went it 
Ang. 30. 


much out of order, their commanders found it u 


with the fleet of that nation, the two formed a mol 
tremendous armament, conſiſting of between 60 and 
70 ſhips of the line, beſides a vaſt number of fr. 
gates, fire-ſhips, and other ſmaller veſſels. 
This prodigious fleet, having directed its courſe tg 


line, ſomewhere near the mouth of the Channe], 
withour either of the two having the leaſt intelli 
gence of the other. About the middle of Augul, 
they entered the Channel, and paraded two or thre: 
days before Plymouth, to the great alarm of the peo 
ple, but without making any attempt on the place 


join Sir Charles Hardy, was unfortunately taken 
Having continued ſome days in the Channel, the 
were obliged to leave it, by reaſon of a ſtrong eal: 


queſt of the Britiſh fleet. Sir Charles Hardy conti 
nued unmoleſted by theſe formidable antagoniſts; an 
on the laſt day of Auguſt, having gained the advan 
tage of the wind, entered the Channel in their fight 
without their being able to prevent him. The Br 
tiſh commander now made the beſt of his way t 
the narrow part of the Channel; where, if he ſhoul 
be forced to an engagement, it might be commence 
on leſs diſadvantageous terms, and where either 


productive of the moſt ruinous conſequences to th 
enemy. The combined fleets purſued him up as hig 
as Plymouth; but, being ſenſible of their dange: 
particularly at that ſeaſon of the year, they did nd 
think proper to proceed much farther. They wer 
now alſo become exceeding ſickly, ſo that ſome « 
their ſhips being almoſt diſabled, and others ve 


ceſſary, towards the middle of September, totally 
. ;  abandol 
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abandon the coaſts of Britain, and repair to Breſt, c H a þ. 
in order to procure the aſſiſtances they ſo much want. XXII. 
ed. Thus, tor che ſame reaſons that overthrew the 
American ſcheme, did this mighty parade end in no Retire to 
thing beſides the taking of a fingl: ſhip. * few days Nef, Sept. 
before their appearance,, a great Jamaica flect, a- 
mounting to about 200 ſhips, had arrived in Eng- 
land; and eight homeward-bound Indiamen, having 
timely notice of their danger, avoidcd it, by purting 
into Limerick in Ireland. 

By the death of Sir Charles Hardy, which hap. Ad. Hardy 
pened about the middle of May 1780, the fleet was 283 
left deſtitute of a commander, and the miniſtry again by Geary. 
at a loſs. The choice having now fallen upon Ad- 


miral Geary; an experienced officer, but who, like 
his predeceſſors, had for many years been retired 


from actual ſervice, this admiral ſer fail from Spit. Britiſh and 


head in the beginning of June 1780, with 23 fail of 2 


fleets again 


the line, ſeveral of them f the firſt rate; and, on put to fea, 
his cruize, was joined by five or fix more. The 


French fleet from Breſt had by this time again form- 
ed a junctiou with:the Spaniards at Cadiz. and again 
aſſumed the ſuperiority in the European ſcas, at leaſt 
with regard to number, though in point of real force 


their ny might even have admitted of ſome 


doubt. Lhough no engagement enſued, the com- 


bined fleets. had now much better fortune than the 


preceding year. The commanders of the Britiſh 

fleet having notice that a detached ſquadron of 
French and, Spaniſh men of war, under M. de Beaſ- 

ſer, were cruizing on the coaſts of Spain and Portu- 

gal, proceeded to the ſouthward, at leaſt ro tbhbe 
height of Cape Finiſterre, in hopes of intercepting | 


them. In the mean time, a rich and valuable con- 


voy for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, under the conduct 

of Captain Moutray of the Ramilies, with two of 

three frigates; failed from Portſmouth the latter end The latter 

of july, but were intercepted in the beginning of Pg 

Auguſt by the combined fleets under Don Louis de Wet india 

Cordova. The ney included, beſides the mer- Augulz. 
Vol., II K chantmen, 


CHAP. 
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L=—— deſtined for the ſervice in the Weſt Indies; one of 


4780. 


Quebec 
fleet taken. 


fleet to Quebec, had been intercepred by ſome Ame- 
Wards retaken, but 14 rich ſhips were entirely car. 
ried off, Theſe diſaſters by far overbalanced Admi- 


when he took 12 rich merchantmen, being part of 


. _ aroſe, together with the nearneſs and danger of the 


gates, and a few Welt India ſhips had the good for- 


Geary commander returned. The command was now offcr- 
ed to Admiral Barrington, but as be declined this 


. failed again about the middle of September, but was 
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chantmen, 18 victuallers, ſtoreſhips, and tranſports, 


theſe being of great importance, as conveying tents 
and camp- equipage for the troops on the leeward 
iſlands. The five Eaſt Indiamen, . likewife, beſides 
arms, ammunition,' and a train of artillery, had on 
board a large quantity of naval ſtores for the ſup. 

ly of the Britiſh ſquadron in that part of the world, 

heſe five India ſhips, with above 50 merchantmen, 
were all taken, with 1250 ſeamen, 1255 ſoldiers, 74 
land-officers, 149 women, and 137 paſſengers. In 
all 2865 perſons. The Ramillics, with the fri. 


bas wi as wes A a ub © 


tune to eſcape. This diſaſter was quickly followed 
by the news that a great part of the outward bound 
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rican privateers off the banks of Newfoundland in 
the beginning of July. Some of theſe were after- 


ral Geary's ſucceſs in the beginning of his cruize, 


a convoy from Port au Prince. His ſucceſs would 
have been greater, but a thick fog which ſuddenly 


enemy's coaſt, afforded an opportunity to the reſt, 
as well as to rhe ſhips of war by which they were 
guarded, to eſcape. | 

The new admiral ſoon became weary of the ardu- 
ons taſk to which he had bound himſelf, and reſign- 
ed his command immediately after the return of che 
fleet to Portſmouth on the 18th of Auguſt 1780. On 
his reſignation, the former difficulty oFfwding a 


high office, it was beſtowed on Admiral Darby, 
the next in rank to Barrington. The grand flect 


detained for ſome time by contrary winds at Torbay. 

In the mean time, M. de Guichen, having left the 

Welt Indian ſeas, and ſet fail for Europe, to the 
| | great 


0 F 
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great diſappointment of his American allies, as has c H A P. 
been already related, arrived, towards the end of *X 
October, at Cadiz, with 18 fail of the line, and ſe- 1780. 
veral frigates. Here he found M. d'Eſtaing with a P*<Guichen 
large fleet, ready to conduct him and his convoy to Cadiz, 04; 
the French ports. When united, they were very 
numerous, amounting to ao fewer than 36 fail of the 
line, two 50 gun ſhips, and a number of frigates; 
notwithſtanding which, as the Britiſh fleet under 
Admiral Darby was known to be in the way, they 
were conducted by the Spaniards as far as Cape Fi- 
niſterre. After being driven back into port by a 
ſtorm, they took their final leave of Cadiz on the 7th Nov. 74 
of November; and, ſoon after parting with the Spa- 
niſh fleet, fell in with that of Admiral Darby. The 
latter, however, being greatly outnumbered, having 
with him only 22 fail of the line, and two 50 gun 
ſhips, did not venture any attack, though the condi- 


% „ ͤ Bn 


I 


. 


. 


„Lon of the enemy is ſaid to have been ſo bad, that 

u an attack muſt have been attended with the moſt de- 

0 ciſive circumſtances in favour of Britain, notwith« 
0 


{tanding their inferiority in number. It was alſo re- 

ported, that the hoſtile fleets were for ſeveral days 

ly Wl fo near each other, that it was a matter of ſome care 

and nicety to prevent their being entangled with each 

{t, N other in the dark. 218 

re But though fo little was performed, this year and 

the laſt, by the grand fleets againſt each other, a great 

number of well-fought and deſperate. actions took 

ur place between fingle ſhips both in the old and new 

he world. Ot thefe the battle betwixt Paul Jones and 

the Serapis. and Scarborough, is as remarkable as 

a Wany. -THKis adventurer had for ſome time infeſted the 

<r- coaſts of Scotland. In April 1778, he had plunder- 

his Ned the Earl of Selkirk's houſe, where he had for- 

2)» nerly been a ſervant, of its plate, and afterwards en- 

deavoured to ſet fire to the town of Whitehaven.— 

From thence he had proceeded to Ireland, where, 

aye after having alarmed the country, he terurned to 

Scotland. In the morning of September 15th 1779, 2779. 
| E 2 his r. 


? 
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EH v. his ſquadron, conſiſting of three ſhips of the line, were 
diſcovered off t.ymouth.; from w hence they ſteered 

1779. directly up the Frith of Fortt,' and on the 19th was 
17- nearly oppoſite to Leith. His intention was ſuppoſed 

to have been to burn or deſtroy the ſhipping in that 
harbour, bur he was prevented from attempting any 

thing by a ſtrong welt wind, which drove him down 

the Frith. Proper precautions were alſo taken to 
prevent his repeating the attempt with any probabi. 

liry of ſucceſs. In one day three batteries were e- 

rected; two at the Citadel in North Leith, and one 

near Newhaven, on which were mounted 30 cannon, 
beſides carronades, howitzers, &c. Several prizes, 
however, were taken, ſome of which, after being 

Engage plundered, were ſet adrift. From this coaſt, our 

| = dau adventurer failed directly to that of Holland, where 
Jones and he fell in with the Serapis and Scarborough. A 
_ whe Ser2pis dreadful engagement enſued, the particulars of which 
rough. are thus related by Captain Pearſon of the Serapis: 
The enemy's ſquadron conſiſted of two frigates and 

a two-decked ſhip. About twenty minutes after ſe. 

ven, the largeſt ſhip brought to within muſket-ſhor, 

and an engagement immediately commenced, which 

was carried on with the utmoſt fury. The enemy at 

firſt endeavoured to board the Serapis; but being 
repulſed, after various manceuvres, the two ſhips be 

came entangled with each other in ſuch a manner 

that the muzzles of the guns touched each others 

fides, In this ſituation the engagement continued for 

two hours, during which time, from the great quan- 

tity of burning matter thrown into the Serapis, hc 

was on fire in different places no leſs than ten or 

twelve times, nor could it be extinguiſhed without 

the utmoſt difficulty; at the ſame time, that ſhe vas 

raked in the moſt dreadful manner by the frigate, 

fore and aft. ſo thar almoſt every man on the -quar- 

ter and main decks was killed or wounded. About 

half paſt nine, either from a hand-grenade thrown 

in at one of the lower deck ports, or from ſome o- 


ther accident, a cartridge 1 powder was ſet on oy 
the 
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the flames of which, running from cartridge to car- HA x- 

nidge, at laſt blew up the whole of the people and . 

othecrs on the main deck, rendering alſo the guns N 

unſerviceable on that part of the ſhip. At ten o- 

clock, the enemy called out for quarter, and faid 

they had ftruck ; but on Captain Pearſon inquiring 

into the truth of this circumſtance, and no anſwer 

being made, he determined to board the enemy. On 

looking into her, however, they diicovered a- ſupe- 

rior number, with pikes, ready to receive them,” on - 

which they inſtantly retrcated into their own ſhip. 

The firing was then continued or. both ſides till half 

an hour atter ten, when the frigate coming acroſs 

the ſtern of the Scrapis, poured a broadfide into 

her; after which, the captain finding ic impracticable 

to continue the engagement any longer, ſtruck his 

colours; the main-maſt coming by the board at the 

ſame inſtani. The conquering veſſel was in ſuch di- 

ſtreſs that the ſunk the next night. | | 
In the month following another very deſperate ae- Engage 

tion took place. Captain Farmer of his Majeſty's ment bee 

ſhip Quebec, being on a cruize off Uſhant, in com- Quebec and 

pany Wit. the Rambler cutter, came up with, and Sab 

clolcly engaged, a large French trigate called the : 

Survillante, mounting 40 guns; while the Rambler 

was engaged with a French cutter as ſuperior in 

force as the French frigate was to the Quebec. The 

action on both ſides was warm and bloody, from ten 

in the morning till two in the afternoon, when the 

French cutter ſet all the fail ſhe could crowd, and 

bore away; but the Rambler being ſo difabled in her 

waits and rigging, could not follow her with any 

hopes of coming up with her. Ihe commander, 

therefore, ſecing both the frigates diſmaſted, and the 

Quebec take fire, endeavoured to get as near the 

Quebec as poſſible, in hopes of ſaving fome of her 

men; but there being bur little wind, and a large 

ſwell, no other aſſiſtance could be afforded than by 

hoiſting out rhe boat, 'which picked ap one maſter's 

matc, two young _— and fourteen more of 
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e RAP ths 1 s s people, the enemy's frigate at the ſame 


— time 


- 


ring at the boat. The Quebec continued 
burning very fierce, with her colours flyingetill ſix 
o'clock, when ſhe blew up. | 
Words cannot deſcribe the gallantry and magna- 
nimity diſplayed by. Captain Farmer on this occaſion, 
not only in the engagement, but the fatal cataſtrophe 
with which it was attended. Having his arm bro- 


© - ken towards the cloſe of the engagement, he tied his 


on the * of the ſheet enn, waiting, with he- 


handkerchief round the ſhattered part of the bone, 
and then addreſſed his men as follows: # My lads! 
te this is warm work 4 therefore keep up your 
« fire with double ſpirit ; we will die or conquer!“ 

When the ſhip took fire, he uſed every method to 
extipguiſh the flames; and, in order that an exploſion 


might be prevented, ordered the pumps to play on 


the magazine. This order, by the event, appears 
not to have been properly effeded. The captain, how- 
ever, the lieutenant, and many of the crew imagined 
it was, and therefore remained to the laſt moment 
on board ; but moſt of the men, thinking the water 


afforded a better chance of ſafety, jumped into the 


ſea, where numbers periſhed, in fight of thoſe on 
board the ſhip. The fire now raging with more vio- 
lence, the captain was requeſted to attempt ſaving 
himſelf, but he refuſed every ſolicitation, and, with 
a magnanimity that will perpetuate his memory, de- 
clared he would not quit the ſhip whilſt there re- 


mained another man on board. By degrees his brave 


companions grew leſs and leſs, and as he ſaw inevi- 


table deſtruction faſt approaching, he entreated the 


remainder to attempt to fave their lives by the only 
effort remaining, namely, that. of jumping into the 
ſea. His lieutenant ſtood mournfully by him, and 
exhibited a ſcene to which neither the pen nor the 


pencil can do WE: 


- The fate of the gallant Captain Farmer will be la. 
mented. by every Engliſhman. In the awful hour of 
peril, when his fate was inevitable, it is ſaid he fat 
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roic fortitude, the dreadful exploſion, which at laſt c H A p. 
numbered him with departed heroes. Perhaps there XX | 
never was, in the annals of the world, exhibited a 17. 
more ſtriking inſtance of true courage, undaunted 
reſolution, and ſtoical philoſophy ; aud it is not to be 

doubted but poſterity will pay that reſpect to his me- 

mory, which ſuch an ilulkriou; character deſerves, 

When intelligence was received in Britain of this 
melancholy event, univerſal - Jamentation prevailed. - 
Every one regretted the fate of the heroic veteran; 
and his Majeſty, as a mark of reſpe& to his memory, 
cotferred the dignity of a Baronet of Great Britain 
on his eldeſt ſon, | 

The following year was diſtinguiſhed by a great 1780, 
number of combats df a ſimilar nature, in which ſuch - 
inſtances of profeſſional {kill, courage, and dexterity, 
were continually diſplayed by the French, as had ne- 
ver before appeared in the marine of that nation. 

Nor is it probable, that the naval hiſtory of any age 
could, in an equal ſpace of time, afford ſo many in- 
ſtances of ſingle combat between ſhip and ſhip, in 
which the points of national and profeſſional honour 
were ſo well ſuſtained, and ſuch numerous acts of 
bravery performed on both ſides. TRE; 

But while the human ſpecies were thus vying with Dreadful 
each other in their efforts to deſtroy their brethren, jn che W. 
the fury of the elements ſeemed to be let looſe in the Indies. 
Weſt Indies in ſuch a manner as if deſigned to im- 
preſs mankind with a thorough conviction of their 
own intrinſic weakneſs, and the inſufficiency even, of 
the moſt formidable apparatus they could invent to. 
reſiſt their ſuperior power. On the 10th of October O4. 70, 
1780, theſe iſlands, which were the principal objects 
of contention betwixt the Britiſh and French, were 
viſited by a hurricane of unequalled violence. At 
Barbadoes it continued, with very little intermiſſion, 
for 48 hours. On the morning of the 1oth, there 
was much rain and wind from the N. W. By ten 
o'clock it increaſed very much; by one the ſhips in 
the bay drove; by four o'clock the Albemarle fri- 

| SS. gate 
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6 HAP. gate parted ber anchors and went to ſea, as did all 


XXII. 


1780. 


the other veſſels, about 25 in number. By fix o'. 
clock the wind had torn up and blown down many 
trees, and foreboded a moſt violent tempett. At 
the Gov&nmen-houſe every precaution was taken 
ro guard againſt what mivht happen. The doors 
and windows were barri aded up; but by-ten o*clock 


the wind forced itſeif a paſſage through the houſe 


from the N. N. W and the tempeſt increaſing every 
minute, the family took ro the centre of the build. 
ing, imagining, from the p rodigious ſtrength of the 
walls, they being three feet thick, and from its cir- 
cular form, it would have withſtöod the wind's ut- 
moſt rage. Howevc r, by half after eleven o'clock, 
they were obliged to retreat into the cellar, the wind 
having forced its way into every part, and torn off 
moſt of the roof. From this afylum they were ſoon 
driven out: the water being ſtopped in its paſſage, 
found a way into the cellar, ſo that they knew not 
where to go; the water had riſen four feet, and tlie 
ruins were falling from all quarters. 1 he only chance 
now was to make for the ficl s, and, the family had 
the good fortune to get ko the ruins of the flagſtaff, 


Which ſon after giving way, every one endeavour- 


ed to find a ſhelter for himfelf. Ihe governor and 
the few who remained were thrown down, and it 
was with great difficulty they gained the cannon, un- 
der the carriages of which they took ſhelter. Here 
their ſituation was very deplorable ; many of the can- 


non were moved out of their places, and one twelve 


pounder was carried from the ſouth to the north bat- 
tery, a diſtance of about 149 yards. General 
Vaughan, the commander in chicf of the military in 
the iſland, ſeeming to imagine, that from his ſtation 
he ought to d:fy the wrath of the elements, as well 
as the arms of the enemy, was, with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty, prevailed upon to quit his houſe, accompa- 
nied by a ſingle friend. They had ſcarcely, however, 
paſſed the threſhold, ere the tempeſt ſeparated them 
they knew not bye coprntn It was the gencral's fate to 

be 
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oe von” down a precipice of conſiderable extent, yrs; P. 
of which having reached the bottom, he felt bimſelf — 
7 {Wocorly up to the middle in water; and in that ſitua- 2780, | 
ton he was found in the morning, ſorely bruiſed by ( 
n WW his fall, and almoſt exhautted Wark fatigue. It hap- 
8 
k 


* 


pened, that᷑ the general and his friend had not quit- 1 
ted the houſe five minutes, before the building tum- 

ec {WE bled to the ground, and ſcven perſons loſt their lives 

y ia the fall. The general's ſecretary, who was in the 

1. WW houſe at that time, had his thigh broken; and when 

e morning arrived, the general found himſelf deprived 

r- of domeſtics, money, clothes, furniture, and every 

t- WM thing he poſſeſſed in the iſland. | 

K, In the courſe of this dreadful night, Bridgetown, 

1d Wl the capital of the iſland, was almoſt entirely levelled 

f BW with the ground. The other houſes 6f the town 

n ſhared the fame fate with the Government. houſe, but 

e, in a much ſhorter time; nor was there a ſingle houſe 

ot on the iſland but what ſuffered damage. In general, 

ne Ml they were levelled with the ground; the plantations 

ce deſtroyed ; the produce of rhe wth ſo totally torn 

ad up and diſperſed, that not a veſtige of it was 

ff, to be found; moſt of the horned cattle were killed; 

1r- and the moſt opulent families, as well as the moſt 

nd 8 indigent, expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, 

it without tood or ſhelter. Several thoufand lives 

in- Were loſt, but the numbers could never be properly 

ere aſcertained, as beſides thoſe who periſhed in the tem- 

an- WM peſt, and whoſe bodics were eaſily found, great num- 
Ive MW bers were buricd in the. ruins of their hovſes. | 
at- At St Lucia the ſtorm did not commence with 
ral violence til-the morning of the 1 1th of October. Se- 
in veral ſhips of war that had been ſtationed for the 
ion protection of the iſland were driven out to ſea before 
yell MW day lizht. One veſſel was loft, with all on board 
dif- ber. | Moſt of them were diſmatted ; and the Ama- 
pa- WW 20n and Vengeance bomb. veſſel were with much dif- 
rer, ficulty ſaved © . . 
em On the iſland of St Lb all the huts and bar- og. 11. 
to racks for the troops, as well as the other buildings 
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EH AP. of the iſland were blown down. A ſimilar devaſta, 
D. tion took place at Grenada; and at St Vincent's it 
1380. Was ſaid, that not a houſe was left ſtanding. Ta 

theſe deſtructive ſcenes we ſhall only add, that of the 
effects of the hurricane in Jamaica, where it was car. 
lier by a week than 1n the other iſlands. Here allo it 
was rendered ſtill more terrible by being accompanied 
with an earthquake and extraordinary ſwell of the ſea; 
however, it was happily more confined in its effects, 
reaching only the weltern part of the iſland. On the 

98. 3. za of October, while the inhabitants of Savannah. 

-Mar (then a conſiderable trading town on the 
ſouth ſide of the iſland) were gazing at ſuch a ſwell 
of the ſea, and agitation of its waves, as had never 
before been obſerved, it ſuddenly burſt out at once 
beyond, all bounds, and overwhelmed the town with 
ſuch ſudden and inevitable deſtruQtion, that not a 
veſtige of either habitation or inhabnant remained. 
On this occaſion the ſea flowed up half a mile be. 

ond its uſual bounds ; but lamentable as this cata- 
ee was, it ſeemed to be only a prelude to a ca- 
lamity equally dreadful and much more extenſive. 
The ſucceeding earthquake and hurricane ſpread de- 
ſolation as effectually over the two pariſhes of Welt. 
moreland and Hanoyer, including the whole weſtern 

art of the iſland. By the joint force of theſe, ſcarce a 
Wo was left ſtanding in either of the pariſhes juſt 
mentioned, or in thoſe of St James and Elizabeth, 
Numbers of people, both black and white, periſhed; 
the proviſions and live ſtock were entirely deſtroy- 
ed, and the rich cultivated foil in many places co- 
vered with heaps of barren matter, which could nci- 
ther be removed, nor rendered fertile by cultivation, 

155 The damage done in the pariſh of Weſtmoreland a- 
lone was cftimated at 700,0001. Sterling, and in that 

of Hanover a fourth part of the whole property was 
ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed. A parliamentary grant 

and liberal ſubſcriptions were made for the ſuffer- 
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The French Iſlands did not eſcape more than thoſe c H A vx, 
belonging to Britain. At Martinico, the beautiful r., 
own of St Pierre ſhared the ſame fate with that of 1586. 
Savannah-la-Mar in Jamaica; and the moſt dreadful , * 
deſolation was ſpread. throughout the whole iſland. 


The damage done to the ſhipping was immenſe, 
Admiral Rodney fortunately eſcaped, by having pre- 


ſez:iouſly failed to the coaſt of North America; but 
dA, che ſhips under Admiral Rowley, which convoyed 
he the Jamaica fleet on its way to Britain, ſuffered ex- 
ah. Neeſſively. Of this ſquadron, the Admirals ſhip, 
the with five others, returned to Jamaica, entirely diſ- 


vich io return. The Stirling Caſtle, of 64 guns, was loſt | 
„Non the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, and only about fifty of 
ed, the people ſaved. , The Thunderer, of 74 guns, un- 
he. der Commodore Walſingham, foundered at ſea. The 
ata. Phœnix, of 44 guns, commanded by Sir Hyde Par- 
ca. ker, periſhed on the iſland of Cuba; but the officers 
ive. and molt of her crew were happily ſaved, The Lau- 
de. rel and Andromeda, of 28 guns cach, were wrecked 
eſt. Don the coaſt of Martinico. A great number of 
erg e veſſels were either totally loſt or greatly da- 
mage £0 | | 
Gu A few days after the earthquake and hurricane in Storm ofa 
eth. che Welt ladies, a moſt dreadful ſtorm happened in 3 na] 
ed; England, by which a tract of fine country between England. 
-oy- London and Richmond ſuffered exceedingly, K 
co. number of houſes were blown down, and large trees 
nei. torn up by the roots. This ſtorm, ſeemingly no leſs 
ion, Violent than that which had deſolated the Welt India 
q a. ilands, was of a peculiar nature, and reſembled ra- 
that ther a ſucceſſion of violent electric exploſions than 


abled, and moſtly diſmaſted. In this condition, the 
Berwick, being ſeparated from the reſt, fonnd it pre- 
ferable to undertake a voyage to England rather than 


wind; and indeed, from the beſt accounts of it, it 
is probable that the whole miſchief was done in the 
ſhort ſpace of a minute and a half, or two minutes. 
During the cloſe of the year 1780 and the begin- 
ning of 1781, the operations of the French were 
” 1 8 ſuſpended 
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en A p. ſuſpended by reaſon. of the ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
A at ſca; by which, as we have already ſeen, thcir de. 
x78. ſign, in conjunction with the Americans, for the cut. 

ting off Arnold's retreat from Virginia, was total 


overthrown. On this occaſion they had got ſome 


addition to their naval force, and were belides far. 
ther encouraged by a diſaſter which had befallen the 
Britiſh fleet in a tempeſt. But the commanders of 
the latter having repaired their damages more ſpecdi. 
ly than could have been imagined, {till were able to 
intercept the enemy on their way from Rhode Iſland 
to Virginia. An engagement enſucd, in which vic. 
tory belonged to the Britiſh, though, by reaſon of 
three of their ſhips being diſabled, the atvintage 
could not be purlued in fuch a manager as to bc ren. 

dered deciſive. 
de Graff Towards the end of Sai kawever, M. de Graſſe 
fees Gal ſet fail from Breſt with a flect of 25 fail of the lin: 
Acer, from and a ſhip of 50 guns, having on board 6029 land. 
France forces, and convoying a vaſt number of rich merchant 
Indies. ſhips, amounting to between two and three hundred. 
March 23. Of this formidable armament, however, five ſhips of 
the line, under the command of M. de Suffrcin, 
were ſent to the Eaſt Indies, with part of the land: 
forces; whilit the Admiral, with 20 ſail of the line, 
the fifty-gun ſhip, and the remainder of the convoy, 
proceeded directly for Martinico, where they had al- 
ready eight ſhips of che line an] one fifty-gun ſhip, 
Without this reintorcement, the Britiſh fleet under 
Sir George Rodney was an overmatch for that under 
de Graſſe, as it confiſted of 21 fail of the line; for 
which reaſon every effort was uſcd to intercept the 
hoſtile fleet on its way from Europe, before it could 
reccive ſuch a formi.lable addition of ſtrength. Ad- 
mirals Sir Samucl Hood and Drake were accordingly 
drtached for this purpoſe, with 17 ſail of the line, 
while Rodney remained at St Euſtatius with his own 
ſhip, the Sandwich of go guns, the Triumph of 74, 48 
well as General Vaughan with a MOR body ir land- 
| OICTES, 
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ſorces; another ſhip of 64 and one of 60 being chen CHAP, 


at St Lucia on a cruiſe. 
The courſe of the French fleet, from 3 to 
Fort Royal, lay through the Channel of St Lucia, 


which is about ten leagues over, and ſeparates that rap 4 
The cape of Salines in Mar- 2 


iſland from Martinico. 
tinico lies at the opening of the Channel to the eaſt- 
ſtands near the bottom of the Channel at its weſtern 
end, where it widens into the main ſca. About 
half way between them lies the Diamond Rock, a 
little off from a broken neck of land farming the caſt 
fide of Fort Royal Bay, the town and harbour lying 
on the oppoſite ſide. The. Britiſh fleet were ſtation- 
ed off this bay, in order to intercept the enemy in 
their way to Fort Royal. Objections, however, are 
ſaid to have been made to this poſition, on aceount 
of the fleet being continually liable to fall to the lee- 
ward, and a propoſal was made by Sir Samuel Hood, 
that they ſhould cruize off Cape Salines, where their 
windward ſituation would render it impoſſible for any 
fleet to enter the Channel without ee e 
them. * 

This ſalutary advice! if given at all, was rejected 
vithout much ceremony, and the fleet continued to 


cruize off the Bay of Fort Royal till the 28th of A- april a 28. 


pril, when the appearance of a ſuperior hoſtile fleet 
was announced by ſome of the headmoſt cruizers of 
dir Samuel Hood's diviſion. Without regarding 
their ſuperiority of force, however, a ſignal was im- 
mediately made for a general chace to windward ; 
and, ſome time after, when the ſhips were pretty 
well come up, he formed the line of battle-a-head. 
A conſultation was held between the admirals in.the 
night, in which it was determined to keep the line-a- 
head, in order to get as much as poſſible to windward, 
and thus prevent the enemy from putting into Fort 
Royal Bay. Next morning, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt diligence of the Britiſh commanders. four ſhips 
of the line and a fifty-gun ſhip had joined De N | 

. | O 


— rk 
ward in the way from Europe, while Fort Royal Craſee. 
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ſo that though the Prince William, of 64 guns, like. 
wiſe joined the Britiſh, there was ſtill a ſuperiority of 
fix ſail of the line on the part of the French. 
The Britiſh admirals were far from being diſmaye( 
at this great ſuperiority of force. On the contrary, 
they uſed every endeavour to come to a cloſe en. 
gagement; bur, as the French fleet had the advan. 
tage of the wind, it was impoſſible to force an action 
of this kind. M. de Grafle choſe to engage at the 
greateſt diſtance poſſible. Indeed his fleet had fired 
half an hour before the balls reached any of the Bri. 
tiſh ſnips. At half paſt eleven, however, the balls be. 


gan to reach, aud the firing was returned on the part 
of the Britiſh, but ſtill at too great a diſtance, and 


continued to be ſo during the whole time of the en. 
gagement. Great: efforts were made by the Britiſh 
officers to cloſe. with their adverſaries; but theſe 
were attended only with the uſual conſequences. In- 
ſtead of being able to accompliſh their purpoſe, they 
found themſelves expoſed to a prodigious fire from 
great part of the enemy's fleet; fo that the Ruſſ:]; 
and four other ſhips, were for the preſent totally difa- 


bled from ſervice ; the former being obliged to bear 


away for St Euſtatius, and with great difficulty pre- 
vented from ſinking by the way. OS” 
The great advantage which the French admiral had 


now obtained rendered him deſirous of improving it, 


by coming to a cloſer action next day; but a dex- 
trous manceuvre of the Britiſh admiral to gain the 
wind, by which he would have effectually cut off the 
one half of the Freuch fleet from any aſſiſtance from 
the other, effectually damped his ardour, and, for the 
remainder of the day, the Britiſh ſeemed to have 
been the aggreſſors. Next day, however, the con- 


dition of the ſhips which had ſuffered in the engage- 


ment having induced the admirals to ſail for Antigua, 
the French purſued with more vigour than they had 
hitherto ſhown ; and the Torbay, having fallen con- 
ſiderably aſtern, received ſeveral ſhot and ſome da- 
mage before ſhe could be relieved. The arrival . 

b the 
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* ers there from their inactivity. The damaged ſhip 

was quickly repaired, and, in three days, the admiral 
rel WY 21d general, with ſome land. forces, joined Sir Samuel 
ry Hood for the protection of the iſlands ; and, after ha- 
ung ſpent ſome time at Antigua for the thorough re- 
pair of the ſhips, the whole fleet procceded to the 
iland of Barbadoes, 


Groſs Iflet Bay, where they hoped to ſurpriſe the 
46th regiment. In this, however, they miſcarried, 
having been able only to carry off one officer priſoner, 
with the fick ſoldiers of the regiment, whom they ſenc 
o Martinico. The officer who commanded in Pigeon 
land was then ſummoned to ſurrender ; but he, con- 
ſcious of the importance of the poſt he held, returned 


heir ardour. - 8 5 

The different poſts of the iſland were defended 
dy Brigadier General St Leger, who made the beſt 
diſpoſitions with the force he had, though that was 


had oo ſmall for defending poſts ſo numerous and widely 
it, MPrtended. However, he was excellently ſeconded by 


his officers ; and the merchants, as well as the crews 
of the trading veſſels, all entered into the ſervice with 
he greateſt alacrity. 1 
During the night, the French troops underwent a 
ery fatiguing march, in order to ſeize the ſtrong poſt 


dy the fleet under de Graſſe, of 25 fait of the line. 

bey bore down upon Grofs Iſlet Bay, with an ap- 

parent view of anchoring there, but were driven off 

y a well directed fire from the batteries on Pigeon's 

land ; notwithſtanding which repulſe, the Marquis 

vs Bouille continued to make ſuch diſpoſitions as y 
dicate 


In the mean time, the Marquis de Bouille reſolved Un 


z ſpirited anſwer, at the ſame time making ſuch prepa- 
rations for a vigorous defence as ſomew hat damped - 


f Morne Fortune, which was the principal one in 
he iſland 3 and the next day, the iſland was inveſted . 


the Ruſſel at St Euſtatius rouſed the Britiſk command- © HA F. 


XXII. 


1781. 


ceſsful 
| attempt of 
to make a bold attempt for the recovery of St Lucia. NI. Bouille 


A body of troops, under the Viſcount Damas, landed & N 


on that iſland on the 1oth of May, and took poſt at May 10. 


+. 


| 
: 
i 
| 
j 
| 
i 
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e H A v. dicated an attack on Morne Fortune next day; bj 
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May 23. 


May 28. 


ing, the whole fleet was ſcen ſtanding over to Mar. 
tinico. | 


Tobago t- About a fortnight after the expedition had bem 
ven Oy the undertaken againſt St Lucia, a ſmall French ſqu 


off the iſland of lobago. The Ratticſnake, a ver 


tant intelligence; and Captain Barncs had the god 


relief of the iſland, but ſent Admiral Drake with (it 


under the command of General Skene, to its relict; 


Was directed to rejoin the fleet without loſs d 


tercepted by the whole French fleet, amounting i! 
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to the aſtoniſhment of the whole iſland, he re-en. 
barked all his troops in the night, and, next morn. 


dron, with a conſiderable body of land forces 
board, under the command of M. de Blanchelande 
who had been governor of St Vincent's, appearc{ 


ſwilt failing veſſel, was inſtantly diſpatched by Gover. 
nor Ferguſſon to Admiral Rodney with this impor: 


fortune to deliver his diſpatches to him in three day 
alter he received it. On this occaſion the comman 
der in chief did not move with the whole fleet to the 


fail of the line, a few frigates, and ſome land forca 


at the fame time, ſcveral ſwift tailing veſſels wc 
diſpatched to give notice to Mr Ferguſſon, goverio 
of Tobago, of the intended relief. As the comma 
der in chief. however, was well appriſed that M. & 
Graſſe, with his whole fleet, was cruizing berweet 
the Diamond Rock and St Lucia, he cautioned \ 
Drake againſt venturing an engagement with an en: 
my ſo greatly ſuperior in ſtrength ; but after landiq 
the troops on the iſland, and endeavouring to deltro 
the ſquadron by which the iſland was inveſted, I 


TT ww Ama xx Dy 0. rea A oO V_ tas 


time. ' . 

With theſe directions, however, it was now in 
poſſible to comply. When Admiral Drake 2 
proached the iſland, he found his paſſage thither n 


27 ſail of the line; ſo that, inſtead of being ablct 
afford any relief to the iſland, he was purſued a co! 
ſiderable way, in fight of the garriſon and inhabitants 


: = , > us A 4 wy _£- wml ˙7•( a 


n 8 4 © 


he was taken with his whole ſquadron. 

But though the garriſon were now totally cut off 
from all hopes of relief, the French met with much 
more trouble than they could have expected in the 
reduction of the iſland. According to Governor 
Ferguſſon's account, the French made good their 
landing on the 24th of May 1781, with very little 
loſs, at a place called Great Courland. Here was a 
temporary battery of three 18 pounders, but almoſt 
entirely without cover, and ſo injudicioufly poſted; 
that ſhips could fire on the back part of it before a 
gun from it could be brought to bear upon them. 
The conſequence of this was, that the Pluton, a 


the battery, quickly drove the party from it without 
their being able almoſt to bring a gun to bear upon 
her, though a ſingle gun judiciouſly placed, and pro- 
perly managed, killed ſeveral of her men. 

The governor then diſpoſed of his troops in ſuch a 
manner as to be capable of haraſſing the French on 
their march ; but the French general, aware of his 
mul danger, choſe another road, which rendered the 


* 


canes, in order to prevent the enemy from advancing; 
but by reaſon of ſome rain which had fallen, they did 


effect. | 


to Concordia, the principal fortification of the ifland, 
leſt the enemy, by a circuitous march of their forces; 
„ in mould make themſelves maſters of it. The-French 
e u <ommander then diſperfed papers among the plans 
\cr i ters, complaining of their having deſerted their habi- 


ing tations, and acquainting them, that their plantations. 


ple would be plundered, and their property confiſcated, 
if they did not return to them in twenty-four hours: 
Land Theſe, however, had no effect on the planters, any 
more than a meſſage from General Blanchelande to 
Vol. II. a” + the 


French ſhip, having brought to within 400 yards of 


and ſoon after a report was raiſed on the iſland, that c HA Pi 


1781. 


precaution of Mr Ferguſſon uſeleſs. A gentleman patrtetum 
(Mr Collow) then offered to ſet fire to his ſugar: o 


Mr Cœ 
W3 


not burn with ſuch rapidity as to have the defired 


In the mean time, it was judged proper to retire © 
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and of Mr 
Law. 
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e H A Þ. the governor, in which he informed him, that he had 


landed with 3900 troops to conquer the iſland, and 


that he would give any terms of capitulation that 
might be demanded. | | 

A reivforcement was now fent for from Martinico, 
The enemy took poſſeſſion of the heights about Con. 
cordia, and ſoon after threatened an attack ; on which 
occaſion, another gentleman (Mr Law) gave a ſignal 
proof of his patriotic virtues, by offeriug to burn his 
houſe and other buildings, which he perceived the 
governor was unwilling to deſtroy, though it ſeemed 
neceſſary to do fo for the ſafety of the iſland. Nor 
was this difagreeable fervice executed without oppo- 
Hition from the enemy, by which ſome negroes and 


two white people were wounded: 


Nay 30. 


In the morning of the 3oth of May, the governor 
was acquainted by Admiral Drake that he was co- 


ming to his affiſtance with ſix ſail of the line, three 


frigates, and 528 land forces under General Skene; 
but the joy occaſioned by this meſſage was foon damp. 
ed by information, that the whole French fleet had 
fallen in with Mr Drake, in confequence of a letter 
from General Blanchelande fix days before ; and that 
the landing of the troops was not only impoſſible, 
bur it was ſuppoſed his ſquadron was taken. Next 
day, the French fleet was ſeen in chaſe of Admiral 
Drake's ſquadron, at the ſame time that two frigates 
and three cutters full of French troops, being the 
expected reinforcement from Martinico, were ſeen 
putting into Courland bay in Tobago. 

As the ground at Concordia is ſtrong, and com- 
mands a view of both ſides of the iſland, it was there- 
fore a deſirable poſt for the Britiſh troops; but the 
trench which had been dug there ſome years before, 
was almoſt entirely filled up; and, though it had 
been cleared out, would have required a much grea- 
ter number of men than were at that time on the 
HMand to defend it. For theſe, and other reaſons, 
the engineers were of opinion, that the place was no 
longer tenable againſt ſuch a force as now 2 5 
22 i 


donia. This place is ſituated in the centre of the 
iland, and by nature exceedingly ſtrong. From 
thence to the north ſide is a road fix miles in length, 
and ſo narrow, that two men cannot walk abreaſt, 
On each fide there is an impenetrable foreſt extend- 
ing ſome miles in length; ſo that an handful of men 
could defend this poſt againſt an army. 

Mr Ferguſſon, now thinking himſelf ſecure in his 
fortreſs, and having a few days proviſions, made eve- 


and by centries being left after the garriſon went 24 
way, ſent a flag to Concordia, in expectation to find 


rica, to land at Man of War bay with 300 or 400 
i cen, he himſelf following with the reſt of the troops 
uf or ſome part of the way. But having received in- 


ormation, that the Britiſh forces were {till four miles 
before him, in a ſtrong country, he ordered ſome 
adjoining plantations to be deſtroyed, in hopes of 


pa he ſame time given to burn four planiations more in 
| our hours, and the like to be repeated at the ſame 
nterval, until the iſland ſhould be either ſurrendered 
the TY 
, or laid waſte. STE 
en This proceeding had the deſired effect. The mi- 
itia, exhauſted with fatigue, in deſpair of being re- 
jeved, and exaſperated at ſeeing their eſtates in. 
lames, refuſed to hold out any longer; nor could 
the remonſtrances of the, governo produce the 
nalleſt effect upon them; {6Fhart finding his autho- 
ity entirely at an end, hes obliged to det them 


"os 'ere on the whole very, | AL | 

no er to thoſe granted tö hf mbabitants,of Domis 
LCA, . N „ 

ten- , 8 

ed i 
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ed to aſſail it, and it was reſolved to retreat to Cale. C HAF. 


the troops ſtill there; but being diſappointed, he ſent 
orders to the Marquis de Chilieu, governor of Do- 


1 e 


— — 
178. 


ry preparation neceſſary for a vigorous defence. The 
Marquis de Bouille, who had now arrived from Mar- 
tinico, deceived by the filence of the Britiſh march, 


aking the inhabitants ſurrender; Orders were at 


nake the beſt terms they <oald, which, however, 
fargurable, and not infe. 
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CHAP. The ſurrender of Tobago took place on the iſt © 
une, but M. de Grafle remained at Fort Royal in 
7787. Mariinico until the 5th of July, when he fer fail for 


ava Cape Frangots in Hiſpaniola. Here he arrived a. 


Wettladies, bout the middle of the month, when being reinfor. 


* by five ſhips of the line, he ſer ſail in the begin, 


ning of Auguſt with a very large convoy, which 
having ſcen out of danger, and touched at the Ha. 
vannah for money neceſſary to proſecute his other 
meaſures, he ſet out on his grand expedition for 
Cheaſa- North America, and arrived with 28 ſail of rhe line 
=_ as, and ſeveral frigates in the bay of Cheaſapcak, towards 
the end of the month. His ſucceſs here, and the 
conſequent diſaſter of the army under Cornwallis; 
which entirely ruined the Britiſh affairs on the con. 
tinent, have been already related. We ſhall there. 
fore purſue M. de Graſſe no farther at preſent, bu 
take a view of affairs on the eaſtern continent to the 

time of this cataſtrophe, 


AV 
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$1ajn joint the confederaey againſt Britain Mani- 
feſtoes on both ſides Gibraltar blockaded 
Rodney takes a large Spaniſh convoy — Defeats 
Don Langara———Omoa taken by Capt. Dalrymple 

Unſucce/sful attempts at Gibraltar Spain 

reduces Weſt Florida——Origin of the Dutch war 
——Henry Laurens talen Attempt on St Vin- 
cent. Capture St Euſtatius, St Martin, Sa- 
ba, Demerary, and Iſequibo. 


HE receſs of the Parliament in 1779, preſented 
a new, and very unuſual appearance of danger 
to this country. The acceſſion of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy to the confederacy formed between France and 
America, of which we have already taken notice, 
{ccmed indeed to decide matters entirely in favour of 
our enemies, who, without ſuch a mighty increaſe 
of adverſe power, appeared to be already almoſt o- 
yermatched, Tnat Britain, in her divided and dif- 
membered ſituation, ſhould be able to reſiſt ſuch an 
enormous force, ſcemed aſtoniſhing to all Europe; 
but when the matter is fairly conſidered, we ſhall 


CHAP, 


1779. 
Spain ac- 
cedes to the 
confederacy 
againſt Bri- 
tain. 


find that this reſiſtance aroſe not ſo much from the 
efforts of Britain, as from the ill conduct of her ad- 


verſaries, who either did not know how to uſe their 
power to advantage, or, through jealouſy of each o- 
ther, did not wiſh to uſe it in concert. But though 
the divided and encumbered ſtate of the allies pre- 


vented the ſtriking of any ſignal or deciſive blow, by. 


which Britain might have been cruſhed at once, it 
was a matter of moſt ſerious concern to every think- 
log perſon, to behold the regular progreſſive ere 


' 
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CHAP. of the enemy's naval force; and that not only in the 
number of ſhips, but likewiſc in naval tactics, which, 
1779. in the preſent caſe, was ſo remarkable, that the Bri. 

tiſh ſeamen could not but be amazed to fee their 
own peculiar maritime {kill and dexterity transferred 
to the enemy. ä 
Memorias On the 16th of June 1779, the Marquis of Alma. 
and mani- dovar, the Spaniſh ambaſlador, preſented a very hoſ.- 
both ſides, tile paper, which inſtantly produced not only the re. 
> June 16. call of Lord Grantham from Madrid, but a proclama. 
| tion for making repriſals on Spain, with another con- 
taining regulations for the diſtribution of prizes du- 
ring the continuance of the war with that country, 
A proclamation was alſo iſſued ſoon after the riſing 
of the Parliament, announcing the intelligence of 
an intended invaſion, with orders for properly guard- 
ing the coaſts ; and, on the firſt approach of the e- 
nemy, for the immediate removal of horſcs, oxen, 
cattle, and proviſions, to places of ſecurity, and at a 
proper diſtance. Theſe papers were followed by 

counter manifeſtoes on the part of the enemy. A 
paper was likewiſe iſſued by the Court of France, 
under the title of An expofirion of the motives 
and conduct of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty towards 

England,” in which the following are the avowed 
motives of the war by the united courts, viz. © To 

avenge their reſpective injurics, and to put an end to 
that tyrannical empire which England had uſurped, 
and pretended to maintain upon the ocean.” Be- 
fore the end of the month two royal Spaniſh iche- 
dules and a circular leiter were iffued, and the for- 
mer ſigned in five days after the delivery of the re- 
ſcripr at London. Theſe, beſides being in effect a 
declaration of war, likewife held out to the ſubjects 
of Spain, a juſtification of their monarch for having 
recourſe to that extremity, along with regulations to 
be obſerved by his officers, in reſpect to the perſons 
and property of the Engliſh within the kingdom, and 
an interdiction of all commerce and connection be- 
tween the two nations. In the circular letter three 
N : points 
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points were inſiſted upon: 1, That whilſt the Court o H a p, 
of London ſought to amuſe that of Spain in ſeeking Xin. 
delays, and in finally retuſing to admit the honour- 
able and equitable propoſals which his Majeſty had 
made, in quality of mediator, to eſtabliſh peace be- 
tween France, England, and the American Provin- 
ces, the Britiſh Cabinet offered clandeſtinely, by 
means of ſecret emiſſaries, conditions of like purpoſe 
with the propoſitions of his Majeſty; 2dly, That theſe 
offers and conditions were not to ſtrange or indiffe- 
rent perſons, but directly and immediately to the 
Miniſter of the American Provinces reſiding at Paris; 
And, 3dly, Tha: the Britiſh Miniſter had omitted no- 
thing to procure, by many other methods, new ene- 
mies to his Majeſty. | Ng . 

Theſe leſſer papers were followed by a manifeſto 
of a moſt formidable length, where the motives 
which had induced his Catholic Majeſty to withdraw 
his ambaſſador, and act in an hoſtile manner againſt 
England, were amply ſet forth. In this the preciſe 
number of charges mentioned in the Marquis of Al- 
madovar's paper was ſcrupulouſly 'adhered to. In 
one diviſion were enumerated, eleven offences given 
by the Court of Britain; in a ſecond, twelve; and, 
in a third, eighty- ſix; at the fame time aſſuring the 
world, that they had abſtained fron lefſer cauſes of 
complaint, as being too numerous for ſpecification. 
Theſe charges may be arranged under the five fol-. 
lowing heads, viz. Violations of territorial rights; 
inſults, or injuries to the Spaniſh flag, navy, or com- 
merce; injuſtice of the Engliſn Admiralty-courts, 
ee eee. or entirely in the Weſt Indies; number- 
eſs wrongs, of various kinds, in the Bay of Hondu- 
ras; and perfonal contempr, inſult, and injury to 
the Spaniſh monarch during the late negociations for 
peace; in which he aſſumed the character of media- 
tor. ONT LEA n 

But though theſe were the oſtenſible reaſons given 
by Spain for entering into this war, we are at no loſs 
to gueſs the true one to have been a deſign to re- 
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duce the naval power of Great Britain, and whici 
appears unexpectedly in the cloſe of this manifeſto, 
* To attain,” ſays he, © as before mentioned, the 


much · deſired end of a ſecure peace, it is abſolutely | 


neceſſary to curtail and deſtroy the arbitrary procced. 
ings and maxims of the Engliſh maritime power, to 


the attainment of which all other maritime powers, 


and even all nations in general, are become much in. 
tereſted.”, 
The war commenced. in e on the part of 
Spain, by a blockade of the fortreſs of Gibraltar, 


both by ſea and land, at the time that our naval in- 


feriority, not only on the Mediterranean, but every 
where elſe, threatened to ſpread univerſal deſtruction 
over the empire. In the beginning of 1780, how- 
ever, the naval- power of Great Britain ſeemed to 
revive. Sir George Rodney being appointed to com- 
mand the fleet in the Weſt Indies, had orders likewiſe 
to proceed, in his wa ay thither, with a ſtrong ſquadron 

tar, which had been reduced to 
conſiderable diſtreſs for want of proviſions. This in- 
convenience, indeed, had been the more ſeverely felt 
by reaſon of. the enmity of the States of, Barbary ; 


who, contrary to all. former example, and. laying a- 


Gde that mortal hatred which for ages had ſubſiſted 
between Barbary and Spain, began to take little leſs 
than an open part with that Court. Thus the fort- 


reſs of Gibraltar had not only been cut off from all 


Britiſh ſupply, but likewiſe from that which it had 
been accuſtomed. to receive from the coaſt. of Afri- 
ca. Fortune, however, ſeemed. to ſmile upon the 
enterprizes of the new commander. He had been 
but a very few days at ſea, when be fell in with a 
very conſiderable convoy bound from St Sebaſtian to 
Cadiz, conſiſting of 1 5 ſail, of merchantmen, under 
the guard of a five new 64 gun ſhip, four frigates 
from 32 to 26 guns, and two ſmaller armed veſſels. 
The whole fleet was taken, ſhips of war as well as 
the reſt ; and as the, greater part of the veſſels were 
laaded with wheat, N and other ſpecies of — 

viſions, 
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viſions, and the remainder with nayal ſtores, &c. the c H A N. 

capture was exceedingly fortunate. Ihe former 5 

were by the admiral ſent to Gibraltar, the latter to 178. 

Britain. | | „ 
This piece of ſucceſs was only a prelude to another 

ſtill greater and more brilliant. About a week af- 

ter, the admiral fell in, off Cape St Vincent, with a 

Spaniſh ſquadron of eleven ſhips of the line under ogy 

the command of Don Juan de Langara.. Ihe ene- Zu- 

my being greatly inferior in force, endeavoured all 

they could to avoid an engagement, for which the 

circumſtances of a high wind, rough ſea, and dan- 

gerous coaſt were extremely unfavourable. In or- 

der to counteract this deſign, however, Sir George 

Rodney made ſignals for a general chace, and the 

ſhips to engage as they came up; taking at the ſame 

time the lee- gage, to prevent the enemy's retreat in- 

to their own port, The engagement commenced on 

the 16th of January 1780, and the firing began be- Jun. x6 

tween the headmoſt ſhips. The night was, dark, 

rainy, and tempeſtuous; and the ſituation of the 

fleets was rendered more terrible by their being al. 

moſt involved in the ſhoals of St Lucar. The Spa- 

niards defended themſelves with great reſolution, 

though inferior both in ſtrength and {kill to the ene- 

my. In the beginning of the action, the San Do- 

mingo, of 70 guns, and 609 men, blew up, and all on 

board periſhed ; at the ſame time that the Britiſh wan 

of war with which ſhe was engaged, narrowly eſca- 

ped the like fate. The action and purſuit continued 

until two o'clock in the morning, when the head- 

moſt of the enemy's line ſtruck to the admiral; The 

Spaniſh admiral behaved with the greateſt gallantry ; 

but his ſhip, rhe Phœnix of 80 guns, being exceſlive- 

ly ſhattered, and reduced almoſt to a mere wreck, 


he was at laſt obliged to ſtrike, "Three other ſhips 


of 70 guns were taken, and ſafely carried into port. 
The San Julian, of 70 guns, commanded by the 


Marquis de Medina was taken, the officers ſhifted, 


and a lieutenant, with 70 Britiſh ſeamen, put on | 
N | | board; | Wn 


%. 
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EA P. board ; but by her afterwards running aſhore, the 


1780, 


victors in their turn became vanquiſhed. Another 
ſhip of the ſame force was likewiſe taken, but by 
running upon the breakers was totally loſt. Fout 
eſcaped to Cadiz, two of which were greatly dz, 
maged. | | 
Such were the peculiar circumſtances attending 


mis engagement, that, notwithſtanding the inferior. 


ty of the enemy in point of force, few actions have 
required a higher degree of intrepidity, more con. 
fummate naval ſkill, or greater dexterity of ſeaman- 
ſhip ; and, we may add, few have ever been attend. 
ed with more particular inſtances of good fortune, 


by which the Britiſh got clear of dangers againſt 


which no human ſkill or foreſight could poſſibly have 
guarded, Even the light of the enſuing day was 
fcarcely ſufficient to extricate ſeveral capital ſhips 
from the moſt imminent danger ; and it was not un- 
til the ſecond day after the action, that they had en. 


tirely cleared the ſhoals, and got into deep water. 


The humanity. of Captain Macbride, of the Bien. 
faiſant, to the admiral's crew, was very remarkable. 
A bad kind of ſmall-pox prevailed on board bis 
ſhip, with which circumſtance that gentleman ac- 
quainted Don Langara; at the ſame time offering, to 
prevent the inevitable miſchief and danger which 
muſt attend the ſhifting of the priſoners, by ſending 
an officer with 100 men on board the Pheenix, ta 
truſt to the admiral's honour, that neither his of- 
ficers nor men (amounting fo more than 700) ſhould 


in any caſe of ſeparation or otherwiſe, in any degree, 


interrupt the Britiſh ſeamen, whether with reſped 
to navigating the ſhip, or defending her againſt an e- 
nemy. This propoſal was thankfully embraced, and 
the conditions ſtrictly adhered to by the Spaniſh ad- 
miral; for, though there was no other ſhip but 
the Bienfaiſant in fight, and the ſea and weather 
were exceedingly rough, his people gave every aſ- 
ſiſtance in refitting the Phenix, and navigating her 
to the Bay of Gibraltar. <A 1 
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the The arms of Spain had been no leſs unfortunate © 


|. F % 
XXIII. 


ber Non the weſtern continent. In the autumn of 1779. 


by Irhe Britiſh log wood cutters on the Moſquito and Bay 4 


1779. 
moa taken 


our of Honduras ſhores being in great danger from the by Capt. 


Captain Dalrymple (commandant of a new corps rai- 
ſed in Ireland for the ſervice of that iſland) with a 
ſmall force, and ſome arms, to their relief. Sir Pe- 
ter Parker had alſo detached a fmall ſquadron, con- 
ſiting of three trigates and an armed ſchooner, to 
the bay of Honduras, in order to intercept ſome 


lan- 

wy Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, which, however, eſcaped into 
ine. the harbour, and were protected by the ſtrong for- 
in treſs of St Fernando de Omoa, where they were too 


ell ſecured to be attacked with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs by the preſent ſmall ſquadron, 

In the mean time, 500 or 600 Spaniards had arri- 
ved ar St George's Key, the principal ſettlement of 
he baymen on the coaſt of Honduras, which they 
plundered ; and, belides treating the people with 
great barbarity, ſent numbers of them, with their fa- 
miles, as priſoners to Merida, At laſt, however, 


heir ſpirits, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral bold 
and active officcrs of the army and navy, not only 
drove the Spaniards from St George's Key, but de- 
ermined to act on the offenſive. Fortunately for this 
purpoſe, the commodore fell in with the Porcupine 
loop of war, with Captain Dalrymple, aud his detach- 
ment of loyal Iriſh under convoy, The command- 
rs immediately determined to unite their forces, in 
order to make an attack by ſea and land upon the 
tortreſs of Omoa. | 

The Spaniards had for many years been at great 
expence in fortifying this ſport. The walls (the 


Spaniards, the governor of Jamaica had diſpatched Dalrymple. 


ſome ſuccours having arrived, the Baymen recovered 


but tones of which were raifed in the fea at above 20 
ther Neagues diſtance) were about 28 feet in height, ſur- 
7 al. rounded by a deep dry ditch ; and the parapets, of 

her ſolid ſtone, were 18 feet in thickneſs. The town it- 


ſelf was without defence, and the fort was alſo defi- 
£ | | cient 
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it. The force which aſſailed it amounted to about 


1779. 50⁰ men, and thoſe who defended it were about x 


76 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
cient in artillery, as well as in a garriſon to defend 


many. In advancing to the town, the Britiſh wer, 
ſo much annoyed by the fire from the town on their 
left flank, that, after deliberating an hour, in orde 
if poſſible to refrain from ſuch a piece of ſeveriiy, 
they were obliged to ſet it on fire. The commande 
of the expedition, conſidering that a, regular ſieg: 
was totally out of bis power, for want of artillery, 
and that his party would moulder faſt away unde 
the inconv-niencies of the climate, and couſtant fa. 
tigue, determined to attempt the place at once by 
eſcalade. Having concerted proper meaſures, there, 
fore, a light frigate was towed in cloſe to the fort i 
the night time, while the heavier ones took their il, 
tions in ſuch a manner as to be able to commence 
the attack on their fide about three in the morning 


of October 16th, giving a ſignal beforchand which 
was to direct the attack from the land. An hundred 


and fifty men, in four columns, and carrying the 
ſcaling ladders, were moved down the bills, where 
they lay waiting for the ſignal, On perceiving this 
they advanced with the greateſt, filence, and witk 
trailed arms, under the fire of their own batteries; 
which, witb the hcavy cannonade from the ſhips, 
ſerved: to deafen, as well as to diſtra& the enemy; 
ſo that they paſſed undiſcovercd by the Spaniſh cct- 
tries to the very entrance of the ditch. Here they 
were diſcovered ; but, after à moment's heſitation, 
they advanced to fix their ladders to the wall, imme- 
diately under a battery of five guns. The firſt lad- 
der was demoliſhed by the flank-guns of another ba- 


tion, a midſhipman killed, and ſeveral others wound. 


ed; but, though the other ladders were damaged, 


they were not rendered uſeleſs. The garriſon, in the 
mcan time, ſeem to have been ſeized with a panic; 
for two "Britiſh ſeamen having mounted. the wal, 
and levelled their muſkets, without firing, at a bod 
of above 60 of the enemy, the latter remained mo; 
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yonleſs while the reſt were aſcending z. after which, H. A. 


they fled on all ſides, in fpite of every endeavour of 
their officers to prevent them. Above 100 eſcaped 
over the wall on the oppoſite fide, but .the greateſt 
number took ſhelter in the caſemates.. . In theſe cir. 
cumſtances, the governor and principal officers, ma- 
king no requeſt but for their lives, preſented their 


{words and. keys to the Britiſh commanders, with a 4 


ſurrender of the fort, garriſon, and ſhips: . The pri. 
ſoners, excluſive of the officers and inhabitants, a- 


mounted to 355: The treaſure had been, removed 


from the caſtle; on the approach of the Britiſh for- 
ces; but thar on board the galleons; with the car- 
goes of other veſſels in the harbour, and the value 
of the {hips themſelves, were eſtimated at about three 
millions of piaſtres, or pieces of eight. But, what 
was more ſeverely felt than even this loſs of treaſure, 
was that of 250 quintals of quickſilver newly arri- 
ved from Old Spain; a commodity fo eſſential to the 
purification and to the ſeparation of their gold and 
filver ores from other bodies, that the value of their 
mines muſt depend upon its conſtant fupply. This, 
therefore, they offered to ranſom at almoſt any price 
but the conquerors, preferring the public good ro 
their own private emolument, would not on any 
terms part with an article, which, though of no great 
value to themſelves, was of ſuch vaſt conſequence to 
the enemy. On the ſame principle they refuſed to 
ranſom the caſtle; for which high offers were like- 
wiſe made, and left a garriſon for its defence ; though 
their views in this reſpe& were fruſtrated by its ſub- 
ſequent loſs, occaſioned more by the unhealthineſs of 
the climate than any vigour exerted by the enemy. 
A convention was concluded between the Britiſh 
and Spaniſh commanders, extending to the redemp- 


non of the Baymen and their families who had been 


carried off priſoners to Merida, as well as ſome other 


Engliſh, and ſome Moſquito Indians, who had for a 


longer or ſhorter time been in a ſtate of impriſon- 
ment or ſlavery. The governor and garriſon were 
IONS Eg : * enlarged 


XXIII. 


1779. 
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HAP. enlarged for the preſent, as priſoners of war upoj 
parole, but bound to return and ſurrender themſeſves 

7h. at a given ume, if the conditions were not complied 
with : But, as the averſion of the Spaniards to the 

Bay men was well known, it was thought neceſſary 

to retain hoſtages on the occaſion 3 and, as a far. 

ther ſecurity, the church-plate, and religious orna- 
ments, for which all ranſom had been refufed, waz 
retained as a depoſit, to be returned freely as a pre. 

ſent, along with the hoſtages, upon the due perfor. 

- mance of the conditions. 

nary n-. In the courſe of this affair, a moſt extraordinary 
ſtance of inſtance of magnanimity is ſaid to have occurred in 
ty m 2 Bri. the Britiſh army, A common ſailor, who had leap- 
tiſh ſailor. cd ſingly over the wall, armed with a cutlaſs in each 
hand, that he might be the better prepared to reſiſt 

his numerous enemies, fell in with a Spaniſh officer 

juſt rouſed from fleep, and who had forgotten his 

ſword in the hurry and confuſion. The generous 

tar, diſdaining to take any advantage of an unarm- 

ed foe, but unwilling to relinquiſh ſo happy an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his courage in ſingle combat, 
preſented one of the cutlaſſes to him, telling him, at 

the ſame time, I ſcorn any advantage; you are 

„ now upon a footing with me.” The aſtoniſhment 

of the officer at ſuch an act of generoſity, and ar the 

facility with which a friendly parley took place when 
he expected little or no mercy, could only be equal- 
led by the admiration which his relating the ſtory ex- 

cited in his countrymen, : | 7 
Unſucces: In the mean time, the ſiege of Gibraltar was car- 
88 ried on by the Spaniards with unremitting aſſiduity. 
niarde aa They likewiſe laboured incefſantly at their works, 
Gibraltar. both to cover the camp at St Rocque, and to fur- 

ther their intended operations in time to come. All 

the capital efforts of the Spaniſh nation indeed were 
directed towards that object; and fortunate it was 
for Britain that they were exerted for ſuch a trifling 
purpoſe, and which, trifling as it was, could ſcarce 
be accorapliſhed by any force whatever, unleſs it had 

been poflible to cut off all ſupplics by ſea as well 5 
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fity of ſurrendering for want of proviſions. In this 
they had been diſappointed the preceding year by Sir 
George Rodney ; from which time they had redou- 
bled their efforts for cutting off all relief by ſea, fo 
that the difficulty of ſupplying the garriſon continually 
increaſed. The ardour of their enterprizes, howe- 
ver, in attempting to intercept the veſſels with pro- 


Panther and Experiment ſhips of war, with a royal 
floop, which lay in the bay. A ſcheme was, there- 
fore, laid by the Spaniſh commanders, for burning 


n this little ſquadron, with fome ordnance-tranſports 
v bich lay under their protection. A very dark night, 


-+ upon for the execution of the project. Seven fire- 
ſhips were excellently prepared for the purpoſe.— 


by land, and thus to reduce the garriſon to a neceſ. c HA FP. 


XXII 


ANI 
1780. 


viſions, was greatly damped by the preſence of the | 


h between the 6th and 7th of June 1780, was fixed june 6, 


8 Theſe were ſupported by a number of row- boats and 
os Callies, filled with men, and with every kind of of- 
1. benũve arms. At a greater diſtance, a ſquadron of 
„. chips of war, under the Admiral Don Barcelo, ſtood 
. off and on at the entrance of the bay, not only to 
at cover and embolden the attack, but to intercept any 
re Neſſels which might attempt to eſcape. The wind 
nt and weather were highly favourable, and the dark- 


he neſs of the night ſeemed to inſure ſucceſs. The Bri- 
tiſn commanders had not the fmalleft notice of their 


ing by the approaching flames of the burning fire- 
thips. Without ſurprife or conſternation at fo dan- 
. Lerous an appearance, they, with the greateſt pre- 
lence of mind, inſtantly manned all the boats; and 
the officers and ſeamen, with their uſual intrepidity, 
. Inet and grappled the fire-ſhips; and then, amidſt 

the burſting of ſhells, and all the horrors of a ſcene 
which teemed with inſtant deſtruction, boldly towed 
them off, and run them on different parts of the 
ſhore. They had ſcarcely got clear of this firſt ſet 


l danger, until they were alarmed at one in the morn- 


- of fire-ſhips, when two large veſſels were perceived 
aq bearing down directly on the Panther; but they were 
as | 8 | received 
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en A Þ. received with ſuch a fierce cannonade, that they were 


ſoon ſet on fire, and diſperſed like the former. Du. 
ring the whole time a heavy fire from the ſhips and 
the town batteries was kept up againſt the gallies 


and boats; but the darkneſs prevented any certain 


knowledge of the effect. By the remains of one of 
theſe veſſels, which were examined in the morning, 
ſhe appeared to have been about rhe ſize of a 50 gun 
ſhip ; and, from the quantity of unconſumed material; 
and combuſtibles which were found in that and o- 
thers, it was evident; that much labour and expence 
were beſtowed upon their fitting out and equipmen 
At break of day, the beſieged had the ſatisfaction of 
beholding Don Barcelo's baffled ſquadron goin 
back into Algeſiras, while not a ſingle man was lot 


. on the Britiſh ſide during the whole affair, which car. 
ried fo dreadful an appearance. It ſeems, indecd, 


that the Spaniards, at leaſt in the ſeven firſt Gre-ſhips, 
had not courage to bring them near enough befor: 


they kindled them; and, perhaps, it will probably bi 
found on the whole, chat, excepting in ſome ver 


peculiar ſituation, or a conflict with ſome very con. 
temptible enemy, it will require all the profeſſioni 
boldneſs and dexterity; and all the natural fortitude 


of Britiſh ſeamen, to manage fire-ſhips in ſuch a man- 


ner as Will render them productive of any great ad- 
vantage. 

Though the Spaniard? laboured hard in puſhing 
on their works towards the fortreſs, they had fre. 
quently the mortification of ſeeing; when they were 
nearly completed, the fruits of much time and 1s 
bour deſtroyed in a few hours by the weight of fire 
from the enemies batteries. It ſeemed indeed to be 
a maxim with General Elliot to let them proceed al: 
molt to the completion of their works, and then 2 
once to overthrow their hopes in che manner abort 
mentioned, Some judicious and ſucceſsful fallie 
were likewiſe occaſionally, though ſparingly, made 


by the garriſon. In one of theſe they brought thre: 
| e of cannon into the fortreſs, from a work which 
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vas whetted in ſuch a manner as to project a ſcheme 
which gave the garriſon great trouble, and in the 
ad produced the entire deſtruction of the town, in- 
reaſing to a great degree, at the ſame time, the 
dangers and difficulties of the defence. This was the 
raming a number of gun boats, of a conſtruction cal- 
ulated to carry very heavy cannon and mortars, for 
the purpoſe of cannonading and bombarding the town 
and works in the night; while their owa lowneſs, 
with the difficulty of perceiving, as well as of hitting 
he mark, preſerved chem in a great degree fromthe 
, The total want of a naval force 
on the part of the garriſon rendered this meaſure ef · 
ſectual, by diſabling them from attacking the enemy 
in their own way. But its being a work of labour, 


. . 2 
time, and experiment, prevented the effect of theſe 


oating batteries from being fully experienced till the 


following year. 


tended with much better ſucceſs. 


hey had taken, with ſome laughter of the enemy. CHAP. 
At length, however, the invention of the Spaniards . 


1780. 


In the weſtern continent the Spaniſh arms were at- wen Flo- 
rida redu- 
Don Bernardo de by the 


Galvez, governor of Louiſiania, whoſe ſucceſs in 1779 $paniards. 


we have already mentioned, was emboldened by his 
ſucceſs at that time to repeat his expedition in 1780, 
when he reduced the town and fort of Mobille, which, 
by conſiderably diminiſhing General Campbell's ſmall 
force in Weſt Florida, naturally extended his views 
to the reduction of the whole colony, which would 
be inſured by the taking of Penſacola; and to this 
he was encouraged by the involved ſtate of the Bri- 
tiſh affairs, which every day became more and more 
embaraſſed in all quarters of the globe. After ſome 
unſucceſsful attempts, in the year 1780, which had 


tailed in the outſet, Don Galvez went to the Havan- 
nah, in order to take upon him the command of a 
great expedition from thence, which was intended 


tor the beginning of the year 1781. In this, howe- 
ver, great difliculties occurred. A violent hurricane 
had nearly ruined the Spaniſh fleet, Four capital 

Vor, II, G h ſhips, 
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1781. 


March 9. 
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ſhips, beſides others of different denominations, were 
wy totally loſt, and all on board periſhed ; the remain. 


ing ſhips put back to the Havannah, very much ſhat. 
tered and diſmaſted, and the whole conſiderably in. 
jured. They were, however, enabled ſpeedily to re. 
fit by the arrival of four ſtore {hips from Spain; after 
which, knowing that there was no Britiſh naval force 
to oppoſe them, without waiting till the whole fleet 
was 1n readineſs, they diſpatched five fail of the line, 
with ſeveral ſmaller veflels of war, to conduct Don 
Galvez, with between 7000 and 8000 land forces, on 
the expedition, With this force he arrived before 
Penſacola on the gth of March 1781, being aftcr- 
wards followed by Don Solano with the remainder 
1 the fleet; amounting in all to fifteen fail of the 
inc. 

The principal ſtrength of this ſettlement ſeems to 
have been in the defence of the harbour; for while 
it could be made good, the enemy would not only be 
expoſed to great difficulties and diſadvantages in their 
landing, but afterwards in the covering and carrying 
on of their approaches, and which would ſtil} be too 
diſtant from the works to produce much effect. But 
the land batteries were not ſufficient to guard the 


entrance without ſome naval ſupport ; and that which 


they now had conſiſted only of two {mall veflels ot 
war. By theſe the batteries were gallantly ſeconded; 
and both together gave much trouble, and cauſed no 
fmall delay to the enemy. Their vaſt ſuperiority cf 
force, however, when it could be brought to bear, 
was altogether irreſiſtible. The paſſage was theretorc 
forced, the landing effected, and the fiege commer- 
ced by ſea and land. 'The garriſon was compoled oi 
the remains of different Britiſh regiments ; Maryland 


and Pennfylvania Loyalifls; ſome of the German 


troops of Waldeck; together with ſailors, marines, 
inhabirants, and negroes ; 'along with a few Indians. 
Amidſt ſuch a motely aſſemblage, however, it was 
much to the honour of General Campbell, and 10 
leſs praiſeworthy in the garriſon themſelves, ya. th 
5 8 Whole 
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hole behaved bravely, patiently, and with proper CHAP: 
obedience to their military commanders, through e- l. 
very part of the ſiege. 

Alter finding the inutility of their ſmall naval force 
to perform any effectual ſervice, the armed veſſels 
were burnt, and the garriſon reinforced by their 


1 


ce crews. Some well directed fallies did conſiderable 
cet execution ; and, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of the 
ne, garriſon, the month of May was commenced before 


on the befiegers had done anything deciſive; nor would 
on they have, in all probability, accompliſhed their point 
Ore without a great deal of trouble, had not the hopes 
ter · ¶ of the beſieged been fruſtrated by the following acci- 
der WWF dent :—The principal defence of the place conſiſted 
the in a ſtrong advanced redoubt, by which it was cove- 

red, and which commanded the narrow approach to 


8 to it on the land ſide. This was accordingly to be ſup- 
hie ported to the laſt; and it had hitherto been defend- 
y be ed with great ſpirit; ſo that the works had ſuffered 
heit much leſs than could have been imagined; On the 


ying 
> [00 
But 

the 


8th of May, however, the accidental falling of a bomb May 8; 
near the door of the magazine belonging to the re- 
doubt, and which lay under its centre, decided the 
fate of Penſacola, The burſting of the bomb forced 


ict WY open the door, ſet fire to the powder within, and 
s ia an inſtant reduced the body of the redoubt to an 
ded; BW heap of rubbiſh. . An hundred men ſuffered by this 
:d 10 8 exploſion ; three-fourths of whom loſt their lives, and 


ty of 
bear, 
eforc 


the remainder were miſerably maimed or wounded. 
Two flank-works ſtill remained entire; and through 
the extraordinary coolneſs and intrepidity of the offi- 


men. cers who commanded in theſe, with che excellent uſe 
ed a they made of their artillery, the beſiegers, who ruſh- 
yland Bi ed on to take advantage of the confuſion occaſioned 
r maß by this accident, were inſtantly: repulſed. Thus time 


rines, Bi was obtained for carrying off the wounded, and ſuch 
dians Wi artillery as were not buried in the ruins. But the 
t wu enemy now bringing up their whole force to attack 
nd ro the flank redoubts, they were of neceſlity abandon- 
at the cd, The enemy then made a ſhew of advancing to 
Whole G 2 ſtorm 
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CHAP ſtorm the body of the place; but perceiving the gar. 
XXII. riſon well prepared to reccive them, they thought 
1781. Proper to relinquith their deſign. Such advantages, 

owever, were now derived from the poſſeſſion of 

the ruined redoubt and the two flank- works, that the 

place was no longer tenable; for they commanded 

the principal batterics fo effectually with their ſmall 

| arms, that the ſoldiers and ſcamen could not ſtand 
to their guns; in which circumſtances it would have, 

been madneſs ro contend any longer, eſpecially as i 

| not the moſt diſtant_view of any aſſiſtance appeared, 
| 7 Even. in this extremity the garrifon ſubmitted impli. 

f citly to the will of their officers, not a ſingle word 

= being heard about ſurrendering the place, until Mr 

Cheſter, the governor of the province, and General 
Campbell, ſenſible of the impoſſibility of farther de. 
fence, made propoſals for an honourable capitulation; 
| which being accepted, the place was delivered up, 

iq and the whole province fell into the hands of the e- 

Capiula- nemy. This capitulation took place on the grh of 

tion,Mayg. May 1781, two months after the enemy had mad: 


0 their appearance. | | 
Rn nr Thus unproſperouſly did the affairs of Britain go cn 
e 


we HuteÞ in the eaſtern and weſtern continents in the year 1781. 
Another European enemy ſhe had -ftill to oppoſe, 
namely the States of Holland, with whom and this 
country an appearance of friendſhip had been kep! 
up for more than a century. Like the other Euro: 
pean nations, however, they had, during the courle 
of the American war, endeavoured to promote their 
own intereſt by trading with the revolted colonies, 
at the ſame time keeping an appearance of friend(hip 
with Britain, and pretending to diſcourage any fuci 
proceedings, which they knew would be diſagreeabſe 

to the government of this country. It was impoſiibic 
that theſe under-handdealings could long be concealed; 

and indeed Britain had, from the very beginning, 

great cauſe of diſpleaſure with the conduct of the 

Dutch, and no ſmall degree of grudge ſubſiſted bo 
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tween the two nations. In the year 1780, ſeveral cir-c H A P. 
cumſtances concurred to blow theſe hidden ſeeds of XXIII. 
diſcord into a violent flame. In the beginning of 1786. 
this year, Government received intelligence that a 
number of Dutch ſhips, laden with timber.and naval 

ſtores for the French ſervice, not being abſolutely 
allowed protection by the States on their voyage, in- 

tended to eſcape the danger which they apprehend- 

ed from the Britiſh cruiſers, by accompanying Cap- 

tain Byland, who, with a ſmall ſquadron of men of 

war and frigates, was to eſcort a convoy to the Me- 
diterranean. In conſequence of this intelligence, 
Captain Fielding was ſent out with a proper force, in 

order to examine the convoy, and to ſeize any veſ- 

ſels which contained thoſe goods that were contra- 

band. When the fleets met, Captain Fielding de- 
manded permiſſion to ſcarch the veſſels, which was Jg Kltes 
refuſed ; notwithſtanding which he ſent his boats for fome Dutch 
that purpoſe, but they were fired at, and prevented ports. 
from executing their orders, by the Dutch. On this 
the captain, having fired a ſhot a-head of the Dutch 
Admiral, it was anſwered by a broadſide ; which bes 
ing returned, the Dutchman ſtruck his colours, as 
being in no condition to purſue the engagement. 
Moſt of the veſſels, however, which carried the 
goods in queſtion had made their eſcape, through 
the length and darkneſs of the night, and by keep- 
ing cloſe to the ſhore, after which they proceeded 
without interruption to the French ports. The few 
that remained with naval ſtores on board were ſtop- 
ped, and the Dutch admiral then informed, that he 
was at liberty to hoiſt his colours, and proſecute his 
voyage, The Dutch commander, however, choſe 
only to hott his colours; but he refuſed to ſeparate 
from any part of his convoy, and therefore accom- 
panied the Britiſh commander to Spithead, where he 
remained till further orders from his maſters. © The. 
merchant ſhips were afterwards condemned by the 


Court of Admiralty, _ 
G3 Though 
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Though this behaviour of the Dutch was in fa& 
nothing more than what was openly avowed by the 
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combination of the reſt of the European powers, Y 


now known by the name of the Armed Neutrality, 
it was nevertheleſs much more grievouſly reſented, 
The Northern Confederacy was indeed too powerful 
to be meddled with ; but the weak and divided ſtate 
of Holland rendered that nation no object of terror. 
It was accordingly determined, by ſtrong meaſures, 
not only to endeavour to prevent the Republic from 
acceding to the Northern Confederacy, but likewiſe 
thereby to induce that ſtate to afford the ſuccours ti. 
pulated by treaty to England, and which all negoci- 
ation had hitherto failed of obtaining. It was alſo 
known, that the States were at that 'time divided 
into two factions; of which one, ſupported by 
the Stadtholder, favoured the cauſe of Great Bri. 
rain; the other, headed by Van Berkel, that of 
France. It was therefore, not unreaſonably, expett- 
ed, rhat an appearance of vigorous determination, a- 
long with a warm expreſſion of reſentment on the 
ſubject, would tend much to ſtrengthen and ſupport 
the Engliſh party, and to depreſs that of France, 
which indeed had increaſed exceedingly fince the be- 
ginning of the American war. EL > 

For theſe and other reaſons, after previous but 
ineffectual warning given by the Britiſh miniſters, 
both at London and the Hague, a royal proclama- 
tion was iſſued at London on the i7th of April, in 
which the non-performance of the States General 
with reſpect to the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, was 
conſidered as a relinquiſhment of the alliance fo 
long ſubſiſting between both countries; and that they 
bad thereby placed themſelves in the condition of 2 
neutral power, bound by no treaty or connection 
with this kingdom. It was therefore held, that u- 
pon every principle of wiſdom and juſtice, they 
thould be conſidered only as ſtanding in that diſtant 
relation in which they had placed themſelves; that 
the ſubjects of the United Provinces were from 
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thenceforth to be canſidered on the ſame footing HAF. 
with thoſe of other neutral ſtates, not privileged by . 
treaty 3 and his Majeſty ſuſpended proviſionally, and 
till further order, all the particular ſtipulations re- 
ſpecting the ſubjects of the States General, contained 
in the treaties then ſubſiſting, and more particularly 
thoſe contained in the marine treary between Great 
Britain and the United Provinces, concluded at Lon- 
don on the 11th of December 1674. 


1780. 


This unfavourable appearance of matters was foon Capture of 


Henry 
Lavrens, 


Preſident of 
the Con- . 


after rendered much worſe, by the capture of the Mer. 

cury, a Congreſs packet, which was taken by the Veſ- 

tal, Captain Keppel, near Newfoundland. On board 

this packet was Mr Henry Laurens, who was on his 

paſſage as ambaſſador to Holland. When he per- 

ccived the hoſtile veſſel approaching, he threw over- 

board the trunk containing his papers; but the 

weight appended to it being too light, the papers 

were recovered; and it then appeared, that the city 

of Amſterdam had already concluded a commercial 

treaty with the Americans, Laurens himſelf was 

brought ro London on the 2gth of September, and Sept. 29. 

after being examined by the Secretaries of State, 

committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower on the 6th of 

October, on a charge of high treaſon, A 
The commitment of Mr Laurens to the Tower was War decla« 

inſtantly followed by a very angry memorial to the fn 

States General, which they received with great cool- commen · 

neſs, and replicd, that a full anſwer ſhould be given * 

as ſoon as their conſtitution would admit. The con- 

ſequence of this was a manifeſto and declaration of 

war, iſſued at St [umes's, December 20. 1780. Dec. 29. 
On the fame day, general letters of marque and . ”: 


thips in the differents ports ordered to be ſeized. — * 
Hoſtilities were not then long in commencing. The 8 
giddy multitude were pleaſed with the beginning of wy 


a new war, and fancied themſelves already enriched <=: 
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with the ſpoils of the enemy; though many reß ret 


ted it, not only as adding a new enemy to the pro- 
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Cc HA P-digions combination already formed againſt us, but 
A. from a perſuaſion that it was contrary to the intereſt 
1780. of both nations. 

The firſt inſtances of hoſtility were the captures 
of ſhips, .of which a conſiderable number were taken 
in a ſhort time. The greateſt blow, however, was 
the taking of the iſland of St Euſtatius in the Weſt 

emperor Indies, This happened about a month after an un. 
' ſucceſsful attempt on the iſland of St Vincent's; 
which, it was thought, would be ſo much weaken- 
ed in conſequence of the hurricane, that it would be 
incapable of making any reſiſtance. In this, however, 
the Britiſh were diſappointed ; for after landing ſome 
troops with the marines on the ifland, and continu- 
ing there for a day, the enemy were found in ſuch 
force, and their works in ſuch good condition, that 
the commanders were obliged ro reimbark them 
without venturing an attack. 

The iſland of St Euſtatius is in itſelf barren and 
contemptible; but was long the ſeat of a moſt lucra. 
tive commerce, and indeed might be conſidered as 
the grand free port of the Weſt Indies and America, 
and as a general market and magazine for all nations. 
Its moſt favourable ſeaſons, were during the times 
of warfare among its neighbours, owing to its neu- 
trality and ſituation, with its unbounded and unre- 
ſtrained freedom of trade. So ſtrong was the ſpirit 
of commerce in this place, that even when Holland 
itſclf was engaged in war, the ſame freedom of trade 
continued, and the enemy were not only ſupplied 
with all kinds of common neceſſaries, but even with 
naval and military ſtores, as if no rupture wirh the 
parent ſtate had taken place. The iſland itſelf has 
but one landing place, which might eafily be ren- 

dered inacceſſible to an enemy; but hoſtility and 

war being totally out of the ideas of fuch a people, 

no thought of defence could be entertained. The 

inhabitants, indeed, were by no means numerous; 
but, by reaſon of their connections in trade, inclu- 
ded in their number a greater or leſſer portion 0 
the natives of almoſt all trading countries. 5 
| j 


but On the 3d of February 178 1, the Britiſh fleet and o H Ax. 

eſts Nrmy, after exciting an alarm on the coaſts of Mar- . 
Wivico, only with a view of covering their real de- 1781. 

ures Nga, ſuddenly encompaſſed the iſland with a great Capture of 

ken force. Sir George Rodney and General Vaughan cb. z. ws 

was ent a peremptory ſummons to the governor, requi- 

Veſt Wing him to ſurrender the iſland and its dependencies 

un vithin an hour; accompanied with a declaration, 


hat if any reſiſtance was made, he muſt abide by the 
conſequences. Mr de Graaff, the governor, totally 


d be ignorant of the rupture between the two nations, 
ver, Ncould at firſt ſcarcely believe that the officer who 
ome ¶ delivered the meſſage was ſerious; but being ſoon un- 
inu- MWdeceived, he returned for anſwer, that being utterly 
ſuch Nincapable of making any defence againſt the force 


which inveſted the iſland, he muſt of neceſlity ſur- 
render it ; only recommending the town and inhabi- 
tants to the known and uſual clemency of the Bruiſh 


and Mcommanders. 
Ter. The wealth found in the place was ſo immenſe, 
d az that it aſtoniſhed the conquerors themſelves, not- 
rica, WJ withitanding their being already pretty well acquaint- 
ons, Ned with its circumſtances. The whole iſland ſeemed to 


be only one vaſt magazine. The ſtorehouſes were not 
only filled with various commodities, but the beach 
was covered with hogſheads of ſugar and tobacco. 
The whole value, at a moderate calculation, was eſti- 
mated at more than three millions ſterling. But this 
was only a part. Above 250 veſſels of all denomi- 


nations, and many of them richly laden, were taken 
with in the bay, excluſive of a Dutch frigate of war of 
the 38 guns, and five leſſer ones. | 
has In like manner were reduced the ſmall iſlands of st Martin 
ren- St Martin and Saba; and Sir George Rodney being 299 29 
and WW informed, that a fleet of about 30 large ſhips, richly 
ople, MW laden with ſugar, and other Weſt India commodities, 
The had juit before his arrival failed from this iſland for 
ous; Holland, under convoy of a flag-ſhip of 60 guns, in- 
aclu- ſtantly diſpatched the Monarch and Panther, with the 


Sybil frigate, in purſuit of them. Theſe ſoon over- 
took 
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EH AP. took the convoy, and the Dutch admiral refuſing to 


XXIII. 


2781. 


ſtrike his colours, an engagement enſued between 
him in the Mars, and Captain Reynolds in the Mo- 
narch, ia which the Dutch admiral being killed, his 
ſhip immediately ſtruck her colours, and the whole 
convoy were taken. 

By this unexfſccted blow the Dutch Weſt India 
Company, with the magiſtracy and citizens of Am. 
ſterdam, ſuffered exceedingly. t owever, the great. 
eſt ſufferers were undoubtedly the Britiih merchants, 
who, contiding in the neucrality of the place, and 
ſome acts of Parliament made to encourage the bring. 
ing of their property trom the iſlands lately taken by 
the Freuch, had collected a vait quantity of Welt 
India as well as of European goods in this place, 
All the property was indiſcriminately confiſcated as 


Dutch. 


The keeping up of Dutch colours in the nominal 
fort at St + ultatius, rendering it for ſome time a de- 
coy to French, Dutch, and American veſſele, a con- 
ſiderable number of prizes were taken by this arti- 
fice. Indeed, the paſhon for plunder and rapine 
ſeemed at this time totally to engroſs all ranks of 
people in Britain, and the Dutch appeared ut be the 
chief objects of wrath. A ſquadron of privareers, 
fitted out principally at Briſtol, boldly entered che 
rivers of Dem rary and ITequido, (tnaugh deemed 
hig ghly dangerous, if not utteriy unnavigable to itran- 
g rs), aud with great {kill and intrepidity brou; ht 
out, from under the guns of the Dutch forts and bat- 
terics, almoſt all the veſſels of any value in the rivers, 

As this expedition was undertaken before the priva- 
teers could be provided with letters of marque or re- 
priſals, they truſted ro the honour of government 


not to hurt them in executing what they ſuppoſed to 


be of ſervice to eir country. 


Theſe ſettlements, with the neighbouring one of 


Berbices, make part of that of Surinam in the province 


of Guiana. Bcing at that tine in a very defencelcls 
ſituation 
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ſituation; and dreading to fall into the hands of cruel CHAP. 
adventurers, equally unfaithful to their word, and ig- XXIn. 


norant of the laws of nations, they had already of- 
fered their ſubmiſſion to the governor, of Barbadoes, 
requiring no other terms than thoſe which had been 
already granted to $t Euſtatius and its dependencies. 
But, as both parties were <qually ignorant of theſe 
terms, the newly propoſed ſubjects were neceſſarily 
referred to the commander in chief. 


1781. 


A depuration being now ſent by the Dutch colo- Har treat- 
niſts to St Euſtatins, for information with regard to Ment of the 


the terms on which it had ſurrendered, they found cf St Euitz- 
that they had made a very imprudent demand, and. _ 


that the terms they required were in fact no other 
than that they might be deprived of all their goods, 
and baniſhed from their habitations. Such indeed 
had been the general treatment of moſt of the inha- 
birants of St Euſtatius ; but the univerſal odium 
which theſe rigorous meaſures had already begun to 
excite, with the impropriety of applying them to a 
people who had voluntarily ſubmitted to the Britiſh 
goverment, obtained better treatment for theſe co- 
lonies. In order to aſſign ſome plauſible reaſon for 
this difference of treatment, a nice line of diſtinction 
was drawn between the honeſty and good properties 
of Dutchmen inhabiting continents and thoſe living 
in iſlands, the matter being decided entirely in favour. 
of the former. The inhabitants of Demerary and 
Hequibo, therefore, as being more virtuous, and 


worthy of the enjoyment of a greater ſhare of ter- 


reſtrjal happineſs than thoſe of St Euſtatius, were 
fully ſecured in their property ; they were allowed 
to be governed by their own laws and magiſtrates 
and were indulged in every thing that could reaſon- 
ably be expected. Very different, however, was 
the fate of their unfortunare countrymen at St Eu- 
ſtatins, Condemned to the reproach of treachery 
and perjury, openly impured to them in the gazettes, 
they were treated as people unworthy of any 3 
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EH AD. of even protection or ſecurity, much leſs of indul. 
1 XZ: gence or favour, 


4781. 


This extraordinary behaviour was highly reſented 


by the Britiſh Weſt India merchants, who had ſuffer. 


ed exceedingly in the capture of St Euſtatius, Thoſe 
who reſided in the Welt Indies, having an opportu- 
nity, from their vicinity, of being better acquainted 
with the circumſtances, and of conſequence greatly 
irritated by the injuſtice ſuppoſed to be done the in. 
habitants, drew up ſtrong remonſtrances, which the 

preſented to Admiral Rodney, and which at laſt pro. 
duced great numbers of law-ſuits, very tedious in 
their determination, 'Thus a ſettled diſlike began at 


length to take place betwixt the commander in chief 


and the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands he had been ſent 
to protect. The admiral vented his indignation by 
ſtrong charges, and a harſh and unuſual tone in his 
letters to Miniſtry, which were diſcoverable even 
in thoſe parts of them held out to the public in the 
gazettes. In theſe he declared that the ſettlements 
of Demerary and Iflequibo would in a few years em. 
ploy more ſhips, and produce more revenue than all 


the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands put together. By an- 


other paper of the ſame nature, he laid a very heavy 
charge againſt the Weſt India merchants, as having, 
regardleſs of their duty, contracted with the enemy 
to ſupply them with naval and other ſtores, as well as 
proviſions ; ſtrengthening the charge, at the ſame 
time, by an aſſurance that he would uſe every method 
in his power for the detection and preventing of ſuch 
dangerous treaſon, ED | 

In order to vindicate themſelves from ſuch a heavy 
charge, the Aſſembly of St Chriſtopher's publicly of. 
fered a large reward for the diſcovery of thoſe trai- 
tors; but this being attended with no ſucceſs; they 


next demanded a public juſtification or refutation of 


the charge, which, however, was not obtained. The 


merchants of this iſland, who had likewiſe ſhared 


in the ſufferings conſequent on the capture of St Eu- 
ſtatius, and even the legiſlature of the iſland, took 


up 
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vp che matter with great ſpirit. Several ſtrong re- T3 F- 
monſtrances were preſented to the commanider in 
chick, in which they ſet forth, that their connections 1787. 
with that iſland, aud the property they had lodged 
in it, were all in conſequence and ſanction of repeat- 
ed acts of the Britith Parliament; that their com- 
merce had beſides been founded upon the fair prin- 
ciples of merchandiſe, and conducted according to 
the rules and maxims adopted by almoſt al] trading 
nations. Jo theſe remonſtrances little or no anſwer 
was made; until at laſt, after much application, and 
as a favour to an individual, a note was given in wri- 
ting, the ſubſtance of which was, that the comman- 
der in chief had been too much occupied in his Ma- 
jeſty's fervice to be able to conſider their remon- 
{trance particularly, and until this was done, no par- 
ticular anfwer could be.expetted. In the mean time, 
he charged them with treaſonable practices, and con- 
cluded with the following very emphatic ſentence; 
that “ the iſland was Dutch; every thing in it was 
Dutch; was under the protection of the Dutch flag; 
and as Nutch it ſhould be treated.“ 5 f 
The proceedings of the Britiſh commander now = 
fully evinced how well determined he was to kee 
his word. Ihe beginning of the ſtorm fell upon the 
Jews, of whom there were a conſiderable number on 
the iſland, and who were very wealthy. Several of 
theſe were driven from their habitations, with man 8 | 
circumſtances of indignity, and baniſhed they knew | : 
not whither. In this miſerable and naked ſtate they | 
were tranſported as outlaws, and landed on the iſland 
of St Chriſtopher's, where the Aſſembly, to their 
great honour, paſſed an act for their preſent reliet 
and future Proviſion, until they ſhould have time to 
recover from their calamitous fituation. ©  __. 
Theſe exiles were ſoon followed by the Americans; 
ſome of whom had been obliged to fly their native 
country on account of the part they had taken in 
ſupport of the cauſe of Britain. Theſe unhappy peo- 
ple were ſent to St Chriſtopher's, in much the "4 
| IS plight 
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94 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
plight as the Jews; and were received and enter. 
tained with rhe fame humanity and liberality by the 
people of the iſland. The French merchants and 
traders ſhared a ſimilar fate in their turn; aud lat 
of all, the native Dutch, or at lealt Amſterdammers, 
were baniſhed alſo. ZN „„ 

To complete the work, nothing now remained but 


to diſpoſe of the goods which had been ſeized. For 


this purpoſe, public ſales were advertiſed; purcha. 
ſers from every nation were promiſcuouſly invited; 
aſſurances of protection given them without excep- 
tion; and the iſland of St Euſtatius became the great. 
eſt auction that perhaps was ever opened in the 
world, The goods were ſold for a meer' trifle in 
proportion to their value; and the French were ſaid 
to have made the largeſt and moſt Jucrative purcha. 
ſes. The greateſt part of the goods were conveyed 


to French and Daniſh iſlands; and by the inhabitant; 


of them diſpoſed of to thoſe very enemies, for ſupply. 

ing whom, in the ordinary way of commerce, this 

Hand had ſuffered fo ſeverely. . 
Thus was the attention of the Britiſh commander 


directed to an object undoubtedly below his dignity, 


and, in the opinion of many, highly derogatory, not 
only to the honour, but the intereſt of the nation; 


as at this critical period de Graſſe was failing for the 


Weſt Indies with that fleet and army which put an 
end to the Britiſh power in America, by the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and the forces under his com- 
mand, The conduct of the preſent naval commarn- 
ders indeed now underwent as full a ſcrutiny by the 


public, and was treated with as. little ceremony, 33 


that of their predeceſſors had been. Leaving, how- 
ever, the Welt Indies for the preſent, we now pro- 
ceed to a derail of the internal hiſtory of Britain and 


Ireland from the time of ſending out the commiſſion- 


tune and diſgrace to this country. 


ers to America to the concluſion of the year 1781 ; 2 
period which ſeemed to fill up the meaſure of misfor- 
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Diſeracted ate of Great Britain — Sir George Sa. 
ville's bill in favour of the Roman Catholics Di- 
fturbances on attempting to extend the law to Scotland 
Popiſb Chapel burnt at I dinburgh—— Riots in 
Glaſpow———Proteltant Aſſociation of London head- 
ed by Lord George Gordon Mob having aſſem- 
bled in St George's Fields, beſet both Houſes of Par- 
liament——— Dreadful outrages and conflagrations 
—T rials and executions. 


ROM the whole tenor of this hiſtory, it muſt 
ealily be perceived, that the unhappy conteſt 
with America had greatly divided the people of Bri- 
tain, and that, however well the miniſtry might ſuc- 
cecd in procuring a majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, their ſucceſs in this reſpect was by no means 
an indication that the majority of the nation at large 
were of their opinion. On the contrary, it is very 
probable, that, after the time of General Burgoyne's 
defeat, the majority of the people were in reality not 
only againſt the further proſecution of the war, but 
began to entertain jealouſies of thoſe in power, as if, 
initead of conſidering the good of the nation, they 
in reality wanted to overthrow it entirely, in order 
to accompliſh ſome purpoſes of their own, in which 
their private emolument and aggrandifement were by 
no means ſuppoſed to be overlooked. This general 
i temper of the nation could not but be inflamed by 


that exceſſive and indecent aſperity of language ſo 


frequently uſed in both Houſes of Parliament ; and 
unhappily the perpetual diſappointment of the mini- 
ſtry in thoſe ſchemes which they held out with the 


greateſt 
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96 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
cena r. preateſt certainty to the public, with the multitude 
of taxes they were obliged to impoſe, tended greatly 
1778. to turn the balance to their diſadvantage, and even 
to prejudice the public againſt any perſon who hap. 
pened innocently to act according to their directions. 
From this general ill humour it is not difficult to 
ſee, that whatever ſcheme was heartily entered into 
by the miniſtry, whether of their own propoſing or 
not, would meet with the moſt ſevere ſcrutiny, and, 
Sir G. ga- if poſſible, would be aſcribed to a bad motive. This 
ville's bill was the cafe with the bill brought in by Sir George 


in favour of 


the Roman Saàville in favour of the Roman Catholics. Howe. 


. , Cathols. ver neceſſary the penal laws againſt the profeſſors of 


: that religion might formerly have been, yet, as the 
cauſe of perſecution had ceaſed, they had long been 
beheld with an cye of compaſſion by every perſon of 
humanity. | 

May 1. Sir George Saville, therefore, May 14th 1778, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of 
certain penalnes and diſabilities provided in an act of 
the 1oth and 11th of William III. entitled, “ An ad 
to prevent the further growth of Popery.” He aid, 

he did not meddle with the great body of the penal 
code, but choſe that particular act, as giving more 
ſcope than any other to the baſe views of informers 
for reward. On this act had been founded moſt of 
the proſecutions for Popery ; and he was informed, 
that ſeveral worthy Catholics lived in great terror, 
and ſome under actual contribution, in conſequence 
of the powers given by it. The loyal and peaceable 
behaviour of that people, he ſaid, ought to be an 
inducement to repeal the ſtatute in queſtion ; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering that they lived under a government 
which, though not rigorous in enforcing theſe into- 
lerable penalties, yet ſuffered them to remain on the 
ſtatutes. A late loyal and excellent addreſs “, which 
7 they 


This addreſs was preſented to the Lords Stourton, Petre, Arundel, Dor- 
King on the 1ſt of May 1778, and mer, Teynham, Clifford, and Linton, 
was figned by.the Duke of Norfolk, and by 163 Commoners of rank and 

the Earls of Surrey and Shrewſbury, the fortune. | 
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they had preſented to the Throne, was given by Sit © A. R 


George as an inſtance of the ſafe and good conſe- 


quences which were likely to attend this liberal pro- my 


cedure of Parliament, In that addreſs, he obſerved, 
they not only expreſſed their obedience to the go- 
vernment under which they lived, but their attach« 
ment to the conſtitution upon which the civil rights 


of this country had been eſtabliſhed by the Revolu- 


tion, and which placed the preſent family on the 
throne. . He propoſed, however, as a further ſecu- 
rity againſt any poſſible conſequence; that a ſufficient 
teſt might be formed, and that they ſhould bind 
themſelves to the ſupport of the civil government 
, . 
Mx Dunning ſeconded the motion with his uſual 
ability and knowledge of the ſubject, in diſcuſſing of 
which he ſtated the following as great and grievous 
penalties: The puniſhment of Popiſh Prieſts or Je- 
ſuits who ſhould be found to teach or officiate in the 
ſervices of that Church; which acts were felony in 


Foreigners, and high treaſon in the natives of the 


kingdom The forfeitures of Popiſh heirs who had 
received their education abroad, whoſe eſtites went 
to the next Proteſtant heir—The power given tothe 
ſon, or other neareſt relation, being a Proteſtant; 
to take poſſeſſion of the father, or other relation's 
eſtate, during the life of the real proprietor —and 
the depriving Papiſts of the power of acquiring any 
legal property by purchaſe; a word which, in its 
legal meaning, carried a much greater latitude than 
was underſtood in its ordinary acceptation; for it 
applied to all property acquired by any other means 
than that of deſcent. | The impriſonment of a Popifh 


Prieſt for life, only for officiating in the fervices' ß 
his religion, was horrible in its nature, and muſt, __ 
to an Engliſhman, be held infmitely worſe than death. 


And although, he obſerved, the mildnefs of govern- 


ment had hitherto ſoftened the rigour of the law in 


the practice, it was to be remembered, that the Ro- 
man Catholic Prieſts conſtantly lay at the mercy of 
Vol. II. | H the 
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the baſeſt and moſt abandoned of mankind—of com. 
mon informers; for on the evidence of any of theſe 


1778. wretches, the magiſterial and judicial powers were of 


Diſcontents 
on attempt - 


neceſſity obliged to enforce all the ſhameful penalties 
of the act. Others of theſe penalties held out the 
moſt powerful temptations for the commiſſion of acts 
of depravity, at the very thought of which our na- 
ture recoils with horror. They feemed calculated 
to looſen all the bands of ſociety; to diſſolve all ci. 
vil, moral, and religious obligations and duties; to 
poiſon the ſources of domeſtic felicity; and to anni- 
hilate every principal of honour. The encourage- 
ment given to children to lay their hands on the e- 
ſtates of their parents, and the reſtriction which de- 
bars any man from the honeſt acquiſition of proper. 
ty, need, ſaid he, only to be mentioned, to excite 
the utmoſt indignation of the Houſe.— The motion 
was received with univerſal approbation; and the bill 
was accordingly brought in and paſſed, without 2 
ſingle negative: Fan | 

On the paſſing of this law, ſome gentlemen of rank 
and conſequence in Scotland, expreſſed their warm 
wiſhes in Parliament, that its benefits were extended 


- 


Scotland. to thoſe of the Popiſh communion in their own coun- 


try, and, as the ſeaſon was then too far advanced, de- 
clared their intention of bringing in a bill for that 
purpoſe in the enſuing ſeſſion. During the receſs, 
ſimilar ſentiments ſeemed to be adopted by others; 
and as that ſpirit of intolerance which had ſo pecu- 
harly diſtinguiſhed Scotland from other reformed 
countries, was ſuppoſed to have in a great meaſure ſub- 
ſided, it was ſcarcely imagined that the intended relief 
would have produced any confiderable degree of op- 
poſition or even of murmur. The General Aﬀemby of 


© 


d — . the Church of Scotland happened to be ſuting at the 
Aſſembly, time the 'Engliſh act was in agitation, and rejected, 


by a majority of above 100 voices, a motion made 
for a remonſtrance to Parliament againſt the paſſing 
r Ni GA 7 This 
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This inſtance of moderation in the national church, 
could not but afford great encouragement to the Ca- 
tholics in Scotland to hope, that they ſhould be per- 
mitted to partake of the indulgence which had been 
granted to their brethren, in England and Ireland. 
They accordingly prepared a petition to Parliament, 
and employed counſel to frame the outlines of a bill 
for that purpoſe. This pacifie appearance, however, 
originating not with the body of the people, bur 
thoſe who imagined themſelves their. leaders,” could 
not laſt after the occurrence of any circumſtance ca- 
pable of drawing the attention of the great body to- 
wards what was going forward; and it very ſoon 
appeared, that the dread and deteſtation of Popery 
was {till no leſs violent in Scotland than it had ever 
been. A pamphlet publiſhed by a nonjuring cler- 
gyman, againſt the members and doctrines of Pope- 
ry, firſt excited the flame. In this the former were 
repreſented as inimical to all ſtates, and as the com- 
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mon enemies of mankind. Being printed at the ex- 


pence of the Society for propagating. Chriſtian Know- 
ledge, it was induſtriouſly circulated through all 
ranks and orders of men. Its effects firſt began to 
appear in ſome of the inferior Churchcourts, where the 
matter being taken up and agitated with great heat, 
angry reſolutions were paſſed againſt the Papiſts; and 
theſe reſolutions, containing a full determination to 
oppoſe every meaſure of relief which was or might 
be intended for them, being publiſhed in the news- 
papers; ſoon. excited a pretty general ferment. Lhe 
conduct of the Synod of Lothian and 'Tweeddale, upon 
which the eyes of people were particularly turned, 


ſeemed, however, calculated to reſtrain that fury of 
zeal which was now generating, from ſpreading to 
any great extent. Notwithſtanding the efforts of a 


violent party among themſelves, the humane reſolu- 


tion iſſued by that aſſembly, went totally to diſclaim 
their having any hand in oppoſing the mild intentions 


of government for giving relief to their fellow. ſub- 


jets. Whatever effects might have been expect. 
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nA v. ed from this temperate conduct, were entirely fruſ 

trated or prevented by ſome obſcure individuals in 

1778. Edinburgh, who undertook the defence and protec. 

tion of the national church and religion in place of 

their clergy, whom they charged with a ſcandalous 

and impious defertion of the cauſe of God and of re. 

ligion. Availing themſelves of their fituation in the 

Committee Capital, they aſſumed the title vf. The Committee 

eee e for the Proteſtant intereſt ;** and not only paſſed 

rereſt. on the public for people of rank and conſequence, 

but for the acting delegates of a (till greater body, 

Under this deluſive appearance, they ſoon became ſo 

popular, that committees for correſponding with them 

were eſtabliſhed throughout the country, and parti. 

cularly in the weſtern ſhires; and the public conf. 

dence and opinion increaſing, they were conſidered 

as the ficreſt and moſt effective agents, for applying 

the contributions of the well-difpoſed to the imme- 

diate defence of religion. Thus they were enabled 

to publiſh great numbers of pamphlets, which were 

diſtributed gratis; and the contents of which opera- 

ting powerfully on the general prejudice in the minds 

of the people, it was inſtantly believed, that mini. 

ſtry had entered into a deſign of overthrowing both 

the civil and religious liberties of the ifland. The 

miſcrable Catholics, dreading the- conſequence of 

that univerfal ferment which now maniteſted itſclf, 

withdrew their application for redreſs early in the 

year 1779; at the ſame time, hoping to take off the 

fury of the multitude, the letter written on the ſub- 

Jet by the members employed for the purpoſe, was 
publiſhed in the newſpapers. 

Popith cha- Matters, however, were now too far gone to be 

Tauren conciliared by any means whatever. No conceſſions 

could allay the fury of the populace when once let 

loofe. For ſome time the Roman Catholics had been 

treated with threats and reproaches in the ſtreets; 

and as the time of deſtined vengeauce drew near, 

ſome intimation was given of the deſign by incendiary 

letters dropped in the ſtreets. No public notice, 

1 9 FER | however, 
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however, was given; nor is it at all probable that the c H A Y. 
vigilance of che magiſtrates would have ſuff red the XIV. 
authors of ſuch outrages to go unpuniſhed, had they 
received the ſmalleſt information on which any 
legal proof could poſſihly have been founded. 

The ad of February 1779, was the day appoint» Feb. 3. 
ed for the execution of the grand project. A new 
dwelling-houſe, in which the Popith biſhop with ſe- 
veral families of the ſame perſuaſion reſided, was firſt 
attacked. , Oge room or floor of this houſe had been 
deſigned and prepared as a place of worſhip, or pri- 
vate chapel. hut had not yet been applied to any re- 
ligious purpoſe. Though this building had been 
completely fiuiined upwards of 2 ear before, it was 
now repreſented as being erected only in conſe. 
quence of the late indulgence given to the Catholics i 
in England; and conſequently, that jt was a new and * 
ſignal inſtance of the intolerably inſolent ſpirit of Po- i 
pery, which, on the firſt appearance of favour or re- 
ict, inſtantly overlteaped all bounds of decency and 
diſcretion, venturing equally to inſult the nation and 
the Proteſtant religion, by ereQing in the metropolis 
ſuch a pompous diſplay of triumph, which was ſoon 
to be followed by an exhibition of all its ſuperſti- 
tions and pageantrics. In the letters above mention- 
ed, therefore, this chapel was particularly taken no- | 
tice of, and the people were deſired to aſſemble, in "0 
order © to pull down that pillar of Popery lately e- 

* rected there.” It muſt, however, be obſerved, 
that the houſe, which had no appearance on the 
outſide of being a place of worſhip, was inhabited 
* by four families beſides that of the biſhop; and the 
chapel is repreſented as having been only 24 feet 
0 long. This houſe was violently aſſaulted and ſet on 
ire, the flames continuing to burn till next day at 


1779. 


258 noon, and the inhabitants with difficulty eſcaping 
vith their lives. 5 5 | 

5 While the demolition of this building weat on, a 
* derachment was ſent to the old. chapel in Blackfriars 
9h Wynd, which, beſides the place of worſhip, contained 
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HA F. the families of trades-people with their property and 
XX1V. effects; all of which, as if contaminated by the 
1779. neighbourhood of the Popiſh ſuperſtuion, u er meant 
ta be conſigned to the flames: but this, by the cx- 
ertions of the more enlightened citizens and ſpecta- 
tors, was happily prevented, otherwiſe the whole 
buildings in the neighbourhood would probably have 
been conſumed. The mob, however, ſucceeded fo 
far, as to demoliſh all the furniture, books, orna- 
ments, and utenſils devoted to ſacred uſes, which be- 
ing brought out to the ſtreet, were put piecemeal into 
a harge fire prepared for the purpoſe, amidſt the ſhouts 
and acclamations of the ſurrounding multitude. 
Some violences were afterwards co mitted in o- 
ther parts of the town, and the ſtock in trade, as 
well as the effects, of ſeveral Roman Carholice 
Were deſtroyed. One or two ladies of faſhion of 
that communion, took refuge in the Cattle. The 
_ diſorders continued for ſeveral days; and the mob be- 
coming morc daring by ſucceſs, extended their views 
to the puniſumcut or deſtruction of thoſe gentlemen 
who bad been ſuppoſed to favour or afford their coun 
dhe onde tenance in any degrec to the late bill in favour of 
of Dr Ro- the Catholics. Their firſt fury was directed againſt 
NMeCrobic the houſes of two very reſpectable gentlemen, the 
Revercnd Dr Robertſon, principal of the univerſity, 
the moſteminent hiſtorian ot the age, and Mr C roſbie, 
a celebrated advocatt. But on hearing ot the intention 
of the rioters, the fricnds of both came to their aſ- 
filtance in ſuch numbers, that the aſſailants thought 
proper to retire, without coming to extremities. 
By theſe attempts the magiſtracy were at laſt alarm- 
ed, and began ſeriouſly to think of taking ſome mca- 
fores to prevent things from proceeding greater 
lengths. Some troops of dragoons were ordered in- 
to the town, who, with detachments from the Duke 
of Buccleugh's regiment: of fencibles, formed chains ry 
. zcrols the ſtreets and paſſes. ' Soon after a proclama - 10 
tion was publiſhed by the magiſtrates, in which the IM '* 


pail riots were attributed to the apprehenſions, 1 4% 
an 
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were informed, that, after this public àſſurance, 
the magiſtrates would take the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures for repreſſing any tumultuous or riotous meet- 
ings of the populace which might afterwards ariſe; 
being ſatisficd, that any future attempts could only 
proceed from the wicked views of bad and deſigning 
ern 3 ; 

Similar diſturbances took place about the fame 
time in Glaſgow ; but as the objects of perſecution 
in that city were generally compoſed of poor and la- 
borious people, almoſt the whole vengeance was di- 
re&ed againſt a Mr Bagnall, an Engliſh gentleman of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, who had introduced 
2 conſiderable ſtone-ware manufactory into that city, 
The mob burned his houſes, totally deitroyed his 
manufactory and ſtock in trade, obliging himſelf and 
his family to fly into the fields for their lives. By 
the activity of the magittrates, however, theſe riots 


and diſtreſſed minds of well. meaning people; but they oH A v. 
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1779. 


were not only very ſoon ſuppreſſed, but every re- 


membrance of them, as far as poſſihle, obliterated. 
Mr Bagnall was acquainted that he ſhould be reim- 
burſed to the full extent of his loſſes; and ſeveral of 
the principal inhabitants, among whom were ſome 
reſpectable clergymen, ſhewed the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and attention to his wife and family during their tem- 
porary diſtreſs. „ 

Such extraordinary and unlooked-for proceedings 
in the northern part of the united kingdoms did not 


paſs unnoticed in Parliament; and a patriotic mem- 


ber of the Houſe of Commons was on the point of 


bringing in a bill for the indemnification of the ſuf- 
fering Catholics in Scotland, had not the miniſter 
given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that matters ſnould 


be ſetiled privately to their ſatisfaction. I he con- 


duct of the Edinburgh magiſtrates was ſeverely cen- 
ſured, as well as the aſſumption of the chief magi- 
ſtrate, in venturing to anſwer, in his proclamation, 


for the future conduct or meaſures to be adopted or 


purſued by the Britiſh Legiſlature, Nor did the mi- 
4 8 . 
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niſters, or Parliament itſelf, eſcape a ſhare of the ge. 
neral animadverfſion_ on the preſent occaſion. - Some 
members in oppoſition obſerved, that it was too 
cruel an inſult, after the facrifices we had already 
made to the falſe pretence of ſupporting the ſupre- 
macy and dignity of the Britiſh Legiſlature in every 
part of the empire, to ſuffer a contemptible rabble 
not only to fly in the face of its preſent authority, 
but to preſcribe limits beyond which it was not to 


paſs in any of its future operations; thus, as they 
_ aid, ſowing the ſeeds of diſorder and rebellion thro? 


every part of the Britiſh dominions. 

With regard to Scotland, the minifter did not 
think proper at preſent to proceed to extremities. 
Indeed, the univerſal jealouſy ſpread over this king- 
dom, of a deſign formed by Government to over- 
throw the Proteſtant religion, had looſened the af- 
fections of the commonalty in a manner perhaps 
ſcarce poſſible to have been done by any other me- 


thod whatever. The very ſame fpirit. which had 


manifeſted irſelf on former occaſions now appeared. 


The zealous party in Scotland, not content with dri- 


ving Popery out of their own country, would needs 
purſue it into England, and, with the moſt officious 
kindneſs, undertook to free their brethren in that 
country from theſe religious terrors and apprehen- 
ſions to which they chemſelves had hitherto been to- 
tally inſenſible. A number of publications were ac- 
cordingly iſſued by them, directly or indirectly re- 
flecting on the miniſtry as favouring the cauſe of Po- 
pery . About this time, alſo, they probably open- 
af, PPP rg 


done the: math comurtable 


; narkable bill to the preſent hour, the encoura- 
was a kind of proteſt publiſhed by the 


ging and talerating that bloody reli- 


heritors of the towns and pariſh of 
Carluke, in the county of - Lanark. 
In this, after laying it down as a fun- 
damental maxim, 'That wherever Po- 
Per is eſtabliſhed Liberty is alſo abo- 

Hhed, they proceeded to arraign mi- 
niſtry in the following manner ;— 
< Weare certainly authoriſed to ſay, 
that, from the g of the Quebec 


gion, ſeems to be the only confiſtent, 
and (we obſerve it with pain) the on- 
ly ſucceſsful meaſure which the preſent 
miniſtry have adopted. And moneys 
this fingle principle may account for 
all that feeming weakneſs and fluctua- 
tion of counſels which have ſo remar- 
kably characterized their adminiſtra- 
tion,” The charge was — by 
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ed a correſpondence with the Proteſtant Aﬀociation © H A N = 


in London, at that time leſs violent in 11s proceed- 
ings, and compoſed only of a few obſcure indivi- 
duals. | | | 65 

The general ferment which had for a long time 
ſubſiſted in the nation now broke out in the moſt vio- 
ent and extraordinary manner. The Proteſtant, AC 
ſociations in Scotland had long been headed by Lord 
George Gordon, whoſe activity and zeal for the in- 
tereſt, as was ſuppoſed, of religion, had raiſed him 
to a degree of eſtimation perhaps never experienced 
by any individual in Scotland; and this eſtimation 
was ſoon communicated to the brethren who eſpou- 
ſed the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm in England, who were 
now invited by advertiſement to unite themſelves un- 
der the title of the Proteſtant Aſſociation,“ of 


which Lord George Gordon was the Preſident. The 


object was the repeal of the bill which had been 
paſſed in favour of the Engliſh Catholics. For this 


XXIV. 
1779. 


Dreadful 
inſurrec- 
tion at 


purpoſe, a meeting was held on Monday, May 29, May 28. 


1780, in conſequence of public advertiſements, in 
order to conſider of the mode of preſenting a petition 


on the ſubje& to the Houſe of Commons. Lord George — | 
Gordon took the chair, and, after a long ſpeech, in headed by 


which he ſtared and lamented the rapid and alarming 
progreſs of Popery, he proceeded to obſerve, that 
the only way to ſtop it, was going in a firm, manly, 
and reſolute manner to the Houſe, and ſhewing their 


Lord Geue 


Gordoa. 


repreſentatives that they were determined to preſerve 


their religious liberties at the expence of their lives: 
That, for his par:, he would run all hazards with 
the people ; and, if rhe people were too lukewarm 


their declaring it as their opinion, 
„That if Great Britain, for manifold 
lins, is devoted to perdition, whether 
her miniſters kave ated from weak- 
neſs or deſign, her avenging angel 
could not have hit upon more proper 
inſtruments to haſten her ruin.“ 
From Parliament they diſclaimed all 
hopes of redreſs, characteriſing the 
conduct of that aſſembly in the follow- 
ing terms: Not contented with 


repealing their own ſooliſh acts, they 
_ ſtatutes againit Papiſts, the pal- 
ium of our ellabliſhed religign and 


civil libertics.” The original of this 


publication was ordered to be depoſi- 
ted in-the archives of the Committee 
of Correſpondence of Glaſgow, and 


have dared to repeal the wiſe-enacted 


copies of it publiſhed in the Edin- 


burgh and Glaſgow news-papers. 


ra 
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86A De to run all hazards with him, when their conſcience 
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and country called them forth, they might get ano. 

1779. ther preſident; for, he would tell them candidly, he 
was not a lukewarm man himſelf, and, if they 
meant to ſpend their time in mock- debate and idle 
oppoſition, they might get another leader. This 
ſpcech being received with the loudeſt applauſe, bis 
Lordſhip then moved the following refolution, ** I hat 
the whole body of the Proteſtant Aﬀociation do 
attend in St George's Fields, on Friday next, at 

< ten o'clock in the morning, to accompany his 

* Lordſhip to the Houſe of Commons, on the deli- 

« very of the Proteſtant petition.” This being car- 

ricd unanimuuſly, his Lordſhip then informed them, 

that if fewer than 20,000 of his fellow. citizens at. 
tended him on that day, he would not preſent their 
petition; and, for the better obſervance of order, 

he moved that they ſhould arrange themſelves in four 
diviſions ; the Proteſtants of the city of London on 

the right; thoſe of the city of Weſtminſter on the 
left; the burgh of Southwark third; and the people 

of Scotland reſident in London and its environs to 
form the laſt diviſion: and that they might know 

their friends from their encmies, he added, that e 

very real Proteſtant and friend of the petition ſhould 

come with a blue cockade in his hat. 

t directions were moſt punctually complied 
Fields, © with. On Friday, June ad, at ten in the forenoon, 
June 2. ſeveral thouſands of people afſembled at the place ap- 
pointed, arranging themſelves in their proper ranks. 
About eleven o'clock, Lord George arrived, and 

gave orders how they were to procecd. About 
twelve, one party was ordered to go round by Lon- 

don Bridge, another by that of Blackfriars, and a 

third by that of Weſtminſter. A monſtrous roll of 
parchment, containing the names of thoſe who had 
ſigned the petition, was carried before them. They 
proceeded on their route with great decency, and, 
About half an hour after two, they aſſembled before 
both Houſes of Parliament, on which occaſion LY 
WuHOIC 
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whole body gave a loud ſhout. Bur, however peace- CH A P, 


able and well- diſpoſed ſome of them might be, others 
ſoon began to exercife the moſt arbitrary power over 
both Lords and Commons, by obliging almoſt all the 
members to put blue cockades in their hats, and call 
out © N Popery !”” Some were compelled to ſwear 
that they would vote for the repeal of the obnoxious 
ſtatute, and others were inſulted in the moſt violent 
and indecent manner. They took poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues up to the very doors of both houſes of Par- 
liament, which they twice attempted to force open. 
As ſoon as they perceived the approach of the Arch- 
biſhop of Y ork's coach, they ſaluted him with hiſſes, 
groans, and hootings. The Lord Preſident of the 
Council andLord Bathurſt were puſhed violentlyabour, 
and kicked on the legs. Lord Mansfield had the glaſſes 
of his carriage broken, the pannels beat in, and his 
lite endangered. The Duke of Northumberland's 
pocket was picked of his watch. The Biſhop of 
Lincoln's carriage-wheels were taken off, and his 
Lordſhip, with great difficulty, eſcaped with his life, 
being obliged 10 take ſhelter in the houſe of Mr At- 
kinſon, an attorney, where he changed his clothes, 
and made his eſcape over the leads of the adjoining 
houſes. The Lords Townſhend and Hillſborough 
came together, and were greatly inſulted, being fent 
into the Houſe without their bags, and their hair 
hanging looſe about their ſhoulders. Lord Stor- 
mont's coach was broken to pieces, and himſelf in 
the hands of the mob for near half an hour, until at 
laſt he was releaſed by a gentleman who harangued 
the multitude, and perſnaded them to deſiſt. Lords 
Aſnburnham and Boſton were treated with the ut⸗ 
moſt indignity, particularly the latter, who was ſo 

long in their power, thar it was propoſed in the 
Houſe, that the Peers ſhould go in a body and en- 
deavour to relieve him; but, whillt they were deli- 
berating on this ſubject, his Lordſhip eſcaped with- 
out any material injury. Lords Willoughby, St 
John, Dudley, and many others, were perſonally ill 
8 SE ; 7 treated; 
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treated ; and Wellbore Ellis, Eſq; was obliged to take 
refuge in the Guildhall of Weitminſter, whither he 
was purſucd, the windows being broke open, the doors 


forced up, and Juſtice Addington with all the conſta- 


Lord Geo. 
Gordon's 
b 1 in 


bles expelled. Mr Ellis eſcaped with the utmoſt dit. 
ficulty. 

During theſe violent proceedings, Lind George 
Gordon came ſeveral times to the top of the gallery 


Pariiamert ſtairs, whence be harangued the people, and inform. 


ed them of the bad ſucceſs their petition was likcly 
to meet with, marking out ſuch members as were 
oppoſing it, particularly Mr Burke, che member for 
Briſtol. He told them, that at firſt it was propoſed 


to take it into conſideration on Tucſday, in a Com. 


mittee of the Houſe ; bur that he did nor like delays, 
for by that time the Parliament might be prorogued. 
At another time he expreſſcd himſeif in the follow. 
ing words: Gentlemen, The alarm has gone a- 
broad for many miles round the city. You have got 
a very good Prince, who, as ſoon as he ſhall hear the 
alarm has ſeized ſuch a number of men, will no 
doubt ſend down private orders to his minilters to 
enforce the prayer of your petition,” 

Such extraordinary conduct in a os of the 
Houſe did not paſs without animadverſion. General 
Conway and ſeveral other members expoſtulated with 
him very warmly on the miſchiefs which might ariſe 
from his behaviour; and Colonel Gordon, a ncar 
relation of his Lordihip, accoſted him in the follow- 
ing manner: My Lord George! Do you intend 
to bring your raſcally adherents into the Houſe of 
Commons? It vou do, the firſt man of them that 


enters, I will plunge my ſword not into his, but into 


you, 09.2? teLordfhip, however, was not to be 
intimidated by any threats of this kind; and, having 
no doui:t verranred beiorehand in what manner he 
was to act, continued to harangue the mob as before. 
While mak: ng his ſecond ſpeech, General Grant, an- 
other relation of his Lordſhip, came behind, and 
endeavoured to draw him back 1 into the Houſe, cry- 


ing 


from ſuch wite men of this world as my honourable 


SGE wy 
ing out, For God's fake, Lord George! do not © H. A P. 


lead theſe poor people into any danger!” All this, 0, 
however, availed nothing. His Lordſhip went on 177% 5 


— 1 n — 


with his ſpecch. You ce,” ſaid he, in this effort 


to perſuade me from my duty, before your eyes, an | 
inſtance of the difficulties I have to encounter with | | 


friend behind my back.” Attempts were made by 

Alderman Sawbridge and others to clear the lobby, 

but to no purpoſe, At laſt, a Juſtice arriving with à 

party of horſe and foot-guards, was received with 

groans and hiffes ; but, on his affuring the people 

that he would order the ſoldiers to diſperſe, provided 

they would give their word of honour to ſeparate, he 

gained their good-will ſo far, that, after giving the 

magiltrate three cheers, upwards of 600 of them left 

the place. 5, 

During all this time, the Houſe were taken up in 

debating about the mob; after which, having ob- 

tained ſome degree of order, Lord George introduced 

his buſineſs, by inſorming them, that he had before 

him a petition ſigned by near 120,000 of his Majeſty's 

Proteſtant ſubjects, praying ** a repeal of the act 

paſſed the laſt ſcihon in favour of the Roman Catho- 

lies, and moved to have the {aid petition brought up. 

This motion being ſcconded by Mr Alderman Bull, 

leave was given accordingly z but when his Lordſhip 

farther inſiſted that it ſhould be immediately taken in- 

to conſideration, the motion was rejected by 192 to 6; 

ſoon after which the Houſe adjourned, and, the mob 

having diſperſed from the avenues of both houſes, the 

guards were ordered home. _ | . 
But though order and tranquillity were re-eſta. Great out- 

bliſhed in this part of the town, it was by no means mitted by 

lo in other places. The mob paraded off in diffe- the med. 

rent diviſions from Palace Yard, and ſome of them deen ee 

went to the Romiſh chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln's bus“ 

Inn Fields, and to that in Warwick Street, Golden : 

Square, both of which they in a great meaſure de- 


moliſhed. The military were ſent for, but could not 


arrive 
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arrive in time to prevent the miſchief. However, 13 
of the rioters were taken up, and the mob diſperſed 
for the night. The riots ſubſided on Saturday; but 
on Sunday afternoon they became much more alarm. 
ing. Large bodies of people aſſembled, and attacked 
the chapels and dwelling-houſes of the Catholics in 
and about Moorfields. The houſes were ſtripped of 
their furniture, and the chapels not only of their re- 
ligious utenſils and ornaments, but the altars, pews, 
benches; and pulpits were torn up, and made fuel for 
bonſires, leaving nothing but the bare walls. 
On Monday the rioters paraded with the relics of 
the havock they had made in Moorfields, as far as 
Lord George Gordon's houſe in Welbeck Street, 
and afterwards burned them in the adjacent fields. 
Another party went to Virginia Lane, Wapping ; 
and a third to Nightingale Lanc, Eaſt Smithfield, 
where they deſtroyed the Catholic chapels, and com. 
mitted ſeveral] other outrages. Some people who had 
appeared as evidences on the examination of thoſe 
Who had been comtnitted;' had each of them their 
houſes and ſhops ſtripped, and the contents of them 
committed to the flames. The houſe of Sir George 
Saville in Leiceſter Fields, ſhared the ſame fate, on 
account of his having brought the obnoxious bill in- 
to Parliament. This day alſo, being the anniverſary 
of the king's birth-day, a proclamation was iſſucd, 
offering a reward of 500 l. to thoſe who would dif- 
cover the perſons concerned in ſetting fire to the 
- Sardinian and=Bavarian chapels. Thoſe who had 
been formerly apprehended were now re-examined, 
and ſome were diſcharged ; but others were-commit- 
ed to Newgate, and eſcorted there by a party of the 
guards, who were pelted by the mob on their rc- 
turn. | 
| On Tueſday all the military in town were ordered 
to attend on duty at the Tower, both Houſes of Par- 
| liament, St James's, and St George's fields, &c. du- 
ring the whole day; notwithſtanding which Lord 
Sandwich was wounded in attempting to go down . 
the 
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the Parliament-houſe, his carriage demoliſhed, and o H A. 
he himſelf reſcued by the military with the utmoſt XY: , 
difficulty. Towards evening they became ſtill more 2788. 
outragious. One party went to the houſe of Juſtice . 
Hyde, near Leiceſter Fields, which they deſtroyed; 
another paraded through Long-Acre down Holborn, 
till they came to Newgate, and publicly declared they 
would go and releaſe the confined rio:ers. On their 
arrival at the priſon-doors they demanded the im- 
mediate releaſe of their comrades, which being refu- 
fed, ſome began to break the windows ; ſome bat- 
tered the doors and entrances into the cells with 
pick-axes and fledge hammers; others brought ladders 
to climb up the walls; while ſeveral collected fire- . 
brands, and whatever combuſtibles they could find, 
which they flung into the keeper s houſe. His houſe= * 
hold furniture was thrown ont at the windows in 8 
large quantities, and afterwards piled up againſt the 9 
doors, and ſet on fire. The flames inſtantly commu- —_ 
nicated to the houſe, from thence to the chapel, and | ii 
from the chapel to the priſon. As ſoon as the flames 
had deſtroyed Mr Akerman's houfe, which was part | 
of Newgate, and were communicated to the wards | 
and cells, all the priſoners, to the amount of 300, a- | 
mong whom were four under ſentence of death, | 
were ſet at liberty. 85 | 
A party of the mob then proceeded to Red Lion | 

Street, to deſtroy the houſes of the Catholics there; 
another to the houſe of Juſtice Cox in Great Queen | 
Street, which was likewiſe deſtroyed ; a third broke | 
open the doors of the New Priſon, Clerkenwell, and i 
turned out all the priſoners ; a fourth deſtroyed the 7 | | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


* 


* * 
1 22 r PRES 


furniture, effects, and writings of Sir John Fielding ; 

and a fifth ſet fire to and conſumed the elegant houte 

of Lord Mansfield in Bloomſbury Squre. They be- 

red gan with breaking down the doors and windows, 

ar- flinging the ſuperb furniture from every quarter into 

du. the ſtreet, were large fires were made to deſtroy ? 

ord it. They then proceeded to his Lordſhip's law li- 

to brary, &c. deſtroying ſome thouſand volumes, with 9 
| many 1 
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many capital manuſcripts, mortgages, and other deeds, 
The rich wardrobe of wearing apparel, with ſome ve. 
ry capital pictures, were alſo burned ; after which, 
having forced their way into his Lordſhip s vine cel. 
hrs, they plentitully beſtowed the liquor on the po- 
pulace. A party of the guards being now arrived, 
a magiſtrate read the riot. act, after which he was 
obliged to give orders for a detachment to fire. A. 
bout fourteen of the ſoldiers obeyed; ſeveral men 
and women were killed, and others wounded. They 
were ordered to fire again, which they did without 
effect. The mob; however, were by no means inti- 
midated. They began to pull down the houſe, and 
burn the floors; planks, ſpars, &c. deſtroying the 
whole out-houſes and ſtables, ſo that in a ſhort time 
the whole was conſumed; Lord and Lady Maus- 
field made their eſcape through a back. door, a few 
minutes before the mob broke in. 

The tranſactions of Wedneſday were till worſ: 
than thoſe of the preceding day. Notice was ſent 
by the mob to the priſons of King's Bench and 
| Fleet, at, what time they would come and burn them. 
The fame kind of bumanity was exerciſed towards 2 
Mr Langdale, diſtiller in Holborn; whoſe works they 
deſtroyed to the value, as was ſuppoſed, of more than 
100,000 |. Several others of the Romiſh perſuaſion 
Had alſo their property deſtroyed. In the afternoon, 
all the ſhops were ſhut, and bits of blue filk, by way 
of flags, were hung at molt houſes, with the words 
No Popery!“ chalked on the doors and window. 
ſhutters, in order to deprecate the fury of the inſur- 
gents, from which no perſon thought himſelf ſe. 
cure. 

When the day Gem near a cloſe, a moſt dreadful 
ſpectacle preſented itſelf. The flames were ſcen al. 


cending at once from the priſons of the King's Bench 


and Ficet; from New Bridewell ; the toll. gates on 
Blackfriar's Bridge; from houſes ingvery quarter 
of the OWN, eee from the middle and bot- 

| tom 
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ed to Mr Langdale above mentioned, and contained 
immenſe quantities of ſpirituous liquors. - Six-and= 
thirty fires, all blazing at one time, and in different 
quarters of the city, were to be ſeen from one * 
Men, women, and children, were running, up and 
down the ſtreets throughout the whole night with 
ſuch effects as they wiſhed to preſerve ; at the ſame 
ume, that the reports of ſoldiers ade firing i in 
platoons, in different places, gave the idea of à cit 
ficked and plundered, and undergoing all the other 
calamities of war. 

Throughout the day; two attempts week made ou 
me Bank; bur the rioters were ſo much et 
by the ſtreugth with which 528 found it guarded; 
that their attacks were but feebl 905 conducted, 4555 
„ bey were repulſed at thi firſt fire from the military, 
0 They next made an attempt to break into the Pay 
14 WW Office, but were in like manner repulſed ; many be- 
ing killed and wounded. in the different ſkirmiffies 


ws throughout the courſe of this day. The arms of the 
$ 2 
ey military, however, were leſs fatal to them than their 


2 own drunkenneſs. Numbers died with inebriation, 
e at the diſtilleries of Mr Langdale, from the 
els of which the liquors ran down the ſtreet, and 

were taken up in pailfuls, arid held to their mourhs 
by the deluded multitude, many of whom killed them 
ſelves by drinking unrectiſied ſpirits, and were burnt 
or buried in the ruins. ., The regulars and militia now 
poured in ſo faſt, in conſequence of the expreſſes dif. 
patched for that purpoſe, that the citizens began on 
Thurſday to recover from their conſternation ; but 
the alarm was ſtill fo great, and they were ſo much 
affected by the depredations they had beheld, that 
the ſhops were univerfally ſhut from Tyburn to 
White Chapel, and no buſineſs of any kind tranſ- 
acted, except at the Bank, Great numbers were this 
day taken up by the military ; and ſome were appre- 
Vol., II. I  hended 


tom of Holborn; where the conflagration was very 0 . AP? 
terrible. The houſes ſet on fire at this place belong. XX 
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or. hended in the attempt to ſet fire to thoſe places of 


1780. 


Numbers 


Newgate priſon which had eſcaped the conflagration 
of yeſterday. Four hundred and fifty-eight are ſaid 
to have been Killed, wounded, and taken priſoners 


woundeg. in the various actions during theſe diſturbances.— 


The number who periſhed by the effects of intoxica- 
tion, could not be aſcertained, but was judged to be 
very conſiderable. The arrangements made this day 
by the military, and the ſevere execution already done 
by them, were ſufficient to prevent and intimidate the 
mob from any farther outrages; and the whole was 
cloſed by the commitment of Lord George Gordon 
to the Tower. Here his Lordſhip remained till Fe- 
bruary 5. 1781, when he was tricd at the bar of the 
Court of King's Bench for high treaſon, but acquit- 
ted, Many of the rioters and incendiaries, however, 
being found guilty, received ſentence of death; and 
nineteen of them were executed in London and Mid- 
dleſex, and fix in Southw akk. 
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Parliament——Mr Fox's motion on the ſtate of Admi- 
ral Keppel's fleet=——Diſcontents and reſignations 
Motion for the removal of Lord Sandwich 
Debates on the American var State of the Navy 
——Greenwich Hoſpital——Spaniſh Manifeſto— 
Militia —— Habeas Corpus act: Prorogation and 
meeting again of Parliament——— Debates on th Ad- 
dreſs Duel between Mr Fox and Mr Adam 
Debates on the national expenditure———lInfluence of 

the Crown Extraordinaries of the Arm 
Mr Burke's economical plan——— Receſs. 


URING this difafirons period of an winfoers; CHA _ | 
nate war abroad, and civil combuſtions at XXV. 


home, the rage of political frenzy was ſcarce ſhort 


of what we have juſt now related of the religious 


fanatics. In particular, the ferments raiſed by the 
trials of the two Admirals, Keppel and Palliſer, were 
fully as vehement, and no leſs difficult to be allayed. 


From what paſſed on theſe trials, the attention of 
Parliament was naturally directed to the affairs of the 
navy, and theſe ' accordingly became almoſt the ſole 
objects of diſcuſſion. Ihe members of Oppoſition 


directed their attacks chiefly againſt Lord Sandwich, 


the firſt Lord of the Admiralty, whom they conſi- 
dered as being the moſt reſponſible of any of the 
King's ſervants. In conſequence of an addreſs for 
the purpoſe, ſeveral extracts of letters, relative to 
the equipment of the Breſt fleet, having been laid r fo: 


1779. 


before that Houſe, Mr Fox moved the following re- motion re- 
ſolution: © That it appears to this Houſe, that the Aamir 


| fleet, 
td March 3. 


ſending Admiral Keppel, — the month of June laſt, Free! 


CHAP. to a ſtation off the coaſt of France, with a ſquadron 
XV. 
of 20 ſhips of the line, and four frigates, at a time 


1779. 


Ilarch 8. 
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when a French fleet, conliiting, as there is great rea- 
fon to believe, of 32 ſhips of the line, and certain- 
ly of 27, with a great number of frigates, was at 
Breſt, and ready to put to ſea, was a meaſure great. 
ly hazardous ta the ſafety of rhe kingdom, without 
any proſpect of an adequate advantage.“ 

On the other hand it was denied; that the fact on 
which the motion had beer originally founded, had 
been at all eſtabliſhed. The aſſertion, that there were 
27 ſhips of the line in Breſt water, was ſo far from 
having been 2 that it had not even been ren. 
dered probable. 

To theſe arguments Wels replied with great 


| vehemence. — The. queſtion-was' carried in favour of 


miniſtry by a majority only of 34, the numbers be- 
ing 204 to 170. 

Mr Fox, not diſheartened by this defeat, brought 
forward the buſineſs, a ſhort time after, under a new 


form. After ſcrutiniziug the conduct of miniſters in 


the moſt ſevere manner, reſpecting the management 
of the navy, he came to the following concluſions: 


Either that miniſters acted under the dominion of the 


groſſeſt and dulleſt ignorance ; or that they were ac- 
tuated by ſiniſter, corrupt, hg dangerous motives; 
and that they were therefore, in either cate, unwor- 
thy of public truſt or confidence. He then made a 


motion to the following purpoſc, That it appcars 
io this Houſe, that the ſtate of the navy, on the 


breaking out of the war with France, was very unc- 
qual to what this Houſe and the nation had been led 


to expect, as well from the declarations of his Ma- 


jeſty's miniſters, as from the great ſums of money 
granted, and debts incurred for that ſervice; and in- 


adequate to the exigencies of the various ſervices for 


oy y which it was the duty of miniſters to 5 provided 


at ſo important a eriſis ::: + 


In their defence againſt this eb the miniſters 


procecded on the — ground as before. They oY 
nie 
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nied the fads as to what they faid were the main c H 4 p. 
grounds of the motion, namely, the ſuperiority at- XXV- 
tributed to the French in the channel, and in Ame- 
rica; and, with regard to the Mediterranean, they 
ſaid, it was utterly impoſſible to provide a ſuitable 
defence to every part of poſſeſſions ſo widely extend- 
ed as thoſe of Great Britain, Some mult be neglect- 
ed; and, in ſuch 8 miniſters muſt exer- 
ciſe their diſcretion and j judgment, in attending par- 
ticularly to the ſecurity of ſuch places as were either 
molt important, or moſt expoſed to danger. No fair 
or direct inference, they ſaid, could be drawn from 
the comparative ſtate of the money granted for na- 
val ſervice, in the two intervals previous to the 
breaking out of the laſt and preſent war; nor from 
that of the fleets in the penny 1756 and 1778. The 
ſhips were larger now than formerly; we had then 
à number of {mall ſixty's and fixty-four's, none of g 
which were now retained; that rate having not on- 
ly been improved in point of ſtrength and ſize, but 
its place having in a great meaſure been ſupplied by 
2 number of new ſeventy-four's, built on ſo large a 
conſtruction, as to be nearly equal to the old ſecond 
rates. 80 that, upon the whole, fairly comparing : 
the exertions at both periods, it was not doubted © = 
that our force in 1778 wopld: be found ſubſtantially | 
equal to what it had been in 1756. 
4 This contradiction to matters of fact, called up the Lord Howe 
2 two great naval commanders, Lord Howe and e, ee 
e ul Keppel, the former of whom, had ſeconded Mr ener ins 
5 Fox's motion. His Lordſhip obſcrved, that he was the diſpute, 
4 under ſome difficulty of ſpeaking, on account of his 
. having himſelf a matter to ſettle with miniſters, and 
y dich he pledged himſelf to the Houſe to bring for- 
1. ward. But being, on the other hand, apprehenſive, 
r ffat his total filence might be conſidered as an appro- 
d bation of meaſures which he totally condemned, 

and which, if obſtinately perſiſted in, muſt termi- 
rs nate in the ruin of the country, he held it incumbent 
e- Jon nm, as a public Ws to prevent ſuch an ook 
ed 3 


1779. 
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H A v. nion from prevailing. He then declared, that he 
ON thought the means put into the hands of adminiſtra. 
1779. tion, were ſuch as enabled them to have a much more 
reſpectable navy on foot; that, above all things, the 
Mediterranean ought to have been provided for; he 
being thoroughly convinced, that it would be impoſ. 
fible for this country at any time to preſerve its naval 
ſuperiority while that ſervice was neglected; but 
much more, when, as in the preſent inſtance, it was 
apparently abandoned. The motives that induced 
him to retire from the American ſervice were, that 
he had been deceived into his command; that he 
had been deceived while he retained it; that, tired 
and diſguſted, he had required permiſſion to reſign, 
and would have returned to England as ſoon as this 
permiſſion was obtained, could he have thought of 
quitting the Britiſh fleet when in danger from a ſu- 
perior enemy in the American ſeas ; that, on the 
whole, his ſituation had been ſuch, as to compel him 
to reſign ; and that a thorough recollection of what 
he had felt and ſuffered, induced him to decline any 
riſque of ever returning into a ſituation which might 

terminate in a manner equally diſagreeable. 

The deen were no leſs ſeverely condemned by 
the other naval commander, Admiral Keppel. That 
gentleman reprobated, with the utmoſt ſeverity, the 
daring aſſertion, as he called it, which had been 
made by a noble Lord of rhe Admiralty Board, that, 

at the time when he returned from his cruize, under 
the apprehenſion of a ſuperior force, the enemy's 
fleet conſiſted only of ſeventeen ſhips of the line. A. 
mong other particulars, he obſerved, that in the years 
1765 and 1766, when he fat at the Admiralty Board, 

a ſcheme was propoſed and adopted, for keeping at 
all times 80 ſhips of the line of battle, with a pro- 
portionable number of frigates, ready for actual ſer- 
vice. He likewiſe ſtated, that ſuppoſing that de- 
termination had immediately after been totally abar- 
doned, and even the whole navy to have been annihi- 
hated, at the time that Lord Sandwich was promoted 

{0 
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to the head of the Admiralty Board, ir appeared e- © HA ?. 


vidently from the papers before them, that the grants 


of Parliament for the naval fervice within his admi. 
niſtration, had been ſo ample, and unuſually great, 
that a flect of 80 ſhips of the line might have been 
conſtrued from the keel, and in actual ſervice at ſea, 
without any additional expence to the nation, by the 


cloſe of the year 1777; whereas, by that Lord's own n 


account of the matter, we had nat at that period, in 
all ſtations, at home and abroad, above 50 ſhips of 
war in condition for actual ſervice ; nay, . believed, 
that it would be found there were not then 40 fit 
for ſervice. The deficiency in number, however, 
was not at that time the moſt alarming circumftance, 
He was well warranted in afhrming, that the ſhips in 

neral were not in good condition, nor fit to bear 
Fas and difficult fervices. The number of frigates 
was alſo very deficient ; and, on this account, the 
naval fcrvice had ſuffered very confiderably. He 


concluded by declaring the Admiralty Board to be 
totally negligent, uninformed, and in every way un- 


equal to the management of the naval affairs of this 
country. Ge 9 5 _ — Da 
To all thefe charges the miniſtry replied only I 
direct and flat contradictions to what the admiral 
had urged as undoubted facts, either with regard to 
the preſent or paſt ſtate of the navy ; and fo violent 
were the affertiops on both ſides, that a gentleman, 
well known to be a friend to adminiſtration, urged 
againſt Oppoſition, that the Houſe could not in con- 
ſcience come to'a vote of cenſure on account of the 


doubt with regard to facts ariſing from the extreme 


contrariety of the aflertions of both parties; for 
which reafon he would move the previous queſtior 

m order to leave the matter open for future 85 8 
The winiſter, however, confiding in his ſtrength, 
would not content himſelf with an indirect victory 


1779. 


of this kind. He affirmed, that the facts and charges 


which had been ſtated, were of ſuch an important 
nature, that they — of no medium; they muſt 
| : de 
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ES! r. be either fully eſtabliſhed or overthrown; and as they 
7 were not yet ſupported by a ſingle title of proof, the 
55. moſt regular and parliamentary mode of proceeding 
5 was. for the preſent, to meet them with a direct ne- 
gative; which, be faid, would not by any means 
prevent an. inquiry, when evidence zould | occur. 
| W e motion was rejected by 246 to 1 Pagans: 
Violent dif- heſe victories of the miniſtry « did not at all con- 
+— 0 ciliate” the differences which had unhappily taken 


| — place. 'On the contrary, the diſcontents among the 


8 naval commanders were now augmented to the molt 
e alarming degree. Lord Howe had already declared 
his intention of ſerving no more. Admiral Keppel 

next declared, that alter what he had already expe- 
rienced and faffered at their hands, he coyld never 

think of waning the naval command under ſuch an 
adminiſtration ; chat beſides its being inconſiſtent with 

his honour, and exceedingly hazardous with reſpect 

to his profeſſional character, he was fully convinced 

in his own mind, that he could not, under their in- 
fluence or conduct, promote in any eſſential degree 

the intereſts of his country, which was the only mo. 

tive that could induce him to undertake its ſervice. 
Hhont this time alſo, Sir Robert, Harland,, Captain 
eveſon Gower, Sir John Lindſay, and ſome other 
diſtinguiſhed officers, quitted the ſervice ; and it was 

belie bed, that no, fewer than 20 of the. beſt cap- 

tains, Were determined to reſign their commiſſions 

at once .—Theſc alarming appearances kept up the 
0 of Oppoſition i in its full vigour. Mr Fox, un- 
aunted by his bad ſucceſs, determined to bring for- 

ward in a new motion the aggregate of theſe facts, 

real or preſumed, which Be hs contained in all 

the others he bad already made. Having according 

| 5 9 the uſual notice, he, on the 19th of April 
Vir Fox noved for an addreſs to the throne for the 
moves for | 19240 of the Earl of Sandwich from his Majeſty $ 
perm 3 8 councils, and fervice, on account of miſ- 
Sandwich. conduct in his office as Firſt Commiſlioner of the Ad- 
OT Ll and of the general ill ſtate of the nayy, pf 
ü 6 
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the moſt critical ſeaſons, under his adminiſtration. © . , 
In order to avoid thoſe objections to ſuch a motion — 
which he knew muſt naturally occur from the repeat- 1779. 


ed rejection of his motions of cenſure formerly, he 
argued, that although rhe Houſe did not concur in 
a vote of cenſure on any one of the ſeparate grounds 
of accuſation, they might very well concur in it on 
the whole taken collectively. | 1801 
It was evident, however, that notwithſtanding 
this laboured diſtingtion between the ſeparate and 
collected matter of the accuſation, the merits of the 
queſtion bad already been diſcuſſed and decided. 
The only new matter of debate, - therefore, afforded 
at preſent, aroſe from the great injury the nation 
had ſuſtained from the loſs 5 ſo many of her beſt na- 
yal officers, and the danger to which ſhe was expo- 
f-q from the alarming and general diſcontents now 
prevailing in the navy. Theſe being in the moſt di- 
rect manner charged upon Lord Sandwich, it was 
ſaid, that though the reſt of his conduct had been 
even laudable, theſe alone afforded ſufficient reaſon 
to juſtify a removal, nay to render it abſolutely ng- 
cellary. | — | 

The miniſters now found themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of retorting. Lord Howe and Admiral Kep- 
pel were accuſed of ſetting that example, and ſpread- 
ing that diſcontent in the navy which was ſo perni- 
cious to their country, and ſo dangerous to the ſlate. 
For though the miniſtexs themſelves thought proper 
to preſerve ſome terms with the two noble brothers, 
as well as with Admiral Keppel, their adherents 
were ſo far from jmitating their example, that their 
ſpecches carried in them every ſpecies of ſtudied and 
premeditated attack. It was now advanced, that 
when military commanders. grew too great for the 
ſtate, and ſet ſuch an high value upon their ſervices 
as to expect new and extraordinary conditions as the 
— on which they would exert themſelves in de- 
ence of their country, it was not only proper that 
ſuch propoſitions ſhould be treated with the e 
os * . , ” hey 
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CHAP. they deſerved, but, however great the profeſſional 
N. merit of the propoſers might be, it was fitting, that 
i779, in all future times they ſhould continue to experience 

the juſt indignation of their country by her conſtantly 
deſpiſing thoſe ſervices which were with-held in the 
hour of her diſtreſs. It was not, they ſaid, to be 
doubted, that there were at all times to be found x 
ſufficient number of brave and experienced officers, 
who only wanted to be brought forward in order to 
ſerve · their country eſſentially, and whoſe zeal and 
loyalty would abundantly compenſate for the abſence 

of thoſe who had grown weary of her ſervice. | 
This violent charge and reproach produced a no 
leſs violent feturn of cenſure from the parties aggrie. 
ved. The two admirals, in juſtification of their con. 
duct, aſſerted, that a viſible, ſettled, concerted, and 
ſcarcely diſavowed ſcheme, was now in full execution, 
for driving from the ſervice by ſca and land, not on- 
ly all popular commanders and officers, but even e. 
very gentleman of independent ſpirit and principles, 
who ventured to think for themſelves in political 
matters, and honeſtly to diſcharge the duty which 
they owed to their country as ſenators. To this ob. 
ject was ſacrificed,” along with the means of our im- 
mediate defence and ſecurity, every poſſible proſpec 
of ſucceſs in that ruinous civil and foreign war in 
which the nation had been involved by their means. 
And, in order to palliate or diſguiſe in ſome meaſure 
this atrocious ſcheme, their meaſure was to ruin 

the reputation and character, and thereby to depri 
of their popularity and reputation, thoſe officers 
whom they had ſecretly devoted to deſtruction.— 
Finding themſelves, however, diſappointed in the ar- 
tack they had made on the life and honour of Admi- 
ral Keppel, after all the pains they had taken to in- 
viegle him, they had fallen upon a ſcheme of trying 
him a- new, under pretence of trying his accuſer Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, againſt whom no charge had been 
laid, nor was there _ proſecutor to fupporr it if 
there had. To what other purpoſe, ſaid they, _ 
/ the 
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the inſtitution of that trial, ſo circumſtanced, and C H A P. 


attended with ſuch extraordinary manceuvres, be at- . 
tributed, unleſs to an hope that ſome ſide-wind from 1759. 


' thence might affect the reputation of the admiral, 


and that the acquittal of their favourite might, un- 
der their ſanction, be perverted to the purpoſe of 
raiſing ſome ſuſpicions, injurious to the honour of 
thoſe able and diſtinguiſhed officers who had com- 
poſed the court-wartial ? The queſtion for the re- 
moval of Lord Sandwich was rejected by a great ma- 
jority, the numbers being 221 to 118. 

But though the miniſtry had thus once more ob- Inquiryints 
rained the vigory, it was not in their power to pre- Aen. 
vent Lord and General Howe from preſſing, in the nean war 
ſtrongeſt terms, for an inquiry into the conduct of — 
the war, as far as they themſelves were concerned. Lord and 
They urged, that if their conduct in the American ——— 
war had bcen blame- worthy, their guilt ought to be 
laid before the public; or, if not, they truſted that 
they might thereby obtain juſtice in the vindication 
of their honour and character. On the other hand, leis oppoſed 
the miniſters inſiſted, that the inquiry was totally er magg 
needleſs, Government had laid no charge againſt 
the noble brothers; on the contrary, ſeveral parts 
of their conduct had met with its approbation. As 
to the abuſe or charges made by the publiſhers of 
newſpapers and pamphlets, they could not be conſi- 
dered as of ſufficient moment to authoriſe the bring- 
ing on of an inquiry, which muſt neceſſarily break 
in ſo prodigiouſly on the time and attention of the 
Houſe, and that in a ſeſſion when there was alread 
fo much buſineſs of importance before them, and ſo 
much more probably ro come. Though they Aid 
not approve of the inquiry, however, they agreed to 
the motions that were made for laying the American 
papers before the Houſe ; which were accordingly 
brought forward in great abundance, and continued 

on the table during a great part of the ſeſſion. 
By dint of continual perſeverance and importuni- 
ty, the two noble drotiers had fo far prevailed, that 25 8280 


the 


enge 
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the Houſe, on the 29th of April 1779, had formed 
itſelf into a committee of i inquiry into the American 
war; yet, although a previous motion had been made 
to the Upper Houſe, for the attendance of Earl 


Cornwallis as an evidence, and the greateſt attention 


had been paid for two hours to a ſpeech made by 
Sir William Howe, in which he gave an account of 
his conduct, the miniſter (Lord North), who had all 


along expreſſed the utmoſt diſapprobation of the in- 


quiry, was till determined to quaſh it. His argu. 


ments in general amounted to this, that there had ne- 


ver been any neceſſity, nor even occaſion, for the in- 
quiry; ; bur that, if there had, it was now entirely ſu, 
perſeded by the very able defence and explanation of 
his conduct which the honourable general had gi- 
ven, as well as by the papers which lay before them, 
Almoſt every part of the correſpondence indicated 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction of government, and its warm- 
eſt approbation of the ſervices of the two noble com- 
manders. They further contended, that if matters 
had been different, and that an accuſation had been 
really laid againſt che officers, that Houſe was total - 
ly incompetent to enter into any inquiry concerning 


military matters, or to decide upon them. Military 
charges and accuſations ought to be tried in their 


own proper courts, and no where elſe. It was, how- 
ever, inſinuated, that the true deſign of the inquiry 
was to try to injure the miniſtry, by an indirect me- 
thod of repreſenting their conduct in an odious light; 
bur if that was the real object, the accuſer was deſi- 
red to ſtand forth, to avow his charge, and compel 
them to anſwer. With a view to ſet forth the in- 
competency of the Houſe to judge of military mat- 
ters, the queſtion was put to Sir William Howe, 


Upon what points he meant to interrogate the noble 


lord? Jo which the general replied, ** Thar it was 


Das to the general conduct of the American war; 


* to military points generally and particularly.” On 
which the miniſter, eagerly ſeizing theſe words, and 


| mixing them 1 ſome of his own, propoſed the fol- 


lowing 
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towing amendment, which he kney would produce H A 
the rejection of the queſtion altogether, namely, XXV. 
« That Lord Cornwallis be called in, and examined 9 
relative to general and particular military points 
touching che general conduct of the Antevicart 
war.“ 

Oppoſttion now perceiving that the queſtion was 
unavoidably loſt, provided this amendment {ſhould be 
carried, poured: forth their utmoſt vengeance on the 
miniſter who had propoſed it; and the honourable 
mover of the queſtion proteſted, that during thirty 
years he had ſat in Parliament, he never faw ſuch 4 
groſs attempt to violate the inherent and conſtiiu- 
tional privileges of that Houſe, whether with reſpeck 
to the breach of order, or, to what was of infinizely” - 
greater conſequence, the deny ing mat Houſe to have ef 
a right of inquiſitorial juriſdiꝭion over every depatt- 
ment of rhe ſtare, every eſtab whether civil, 
military, or criminal. 

Notwitliſtanding this furious attack, the miniſter's 
amendment was carried by 189 to 155; after which = 
the debate on the main queſtion being renewed, it q 
was rejected by 180 to 158. 0 

A gentleman in Oppoſition chen moved, «Thar Lord | 
Cornwallis be called in, and examined reſpecting chæ = 
labjc& matter of the papers referred ro the ſaid Com- i 
mittee; which was negatived without a diviſion. | 
The Committee itſelf, however, was not diſſolved; 
for though a motion for that purpoſe had been pro- 
poſed carly in the debate, it was afterwards wick 
drawn at the miniſter's deſire. The Committee," 
therefore, was ſtill open to receive any teſtimony 
tending to the elucidation of the papers before them, 
except what related to military matters, and che 
whole ſubject of theſe papers was military. d 

But though the inquiry ſeemed thus to be laid ac. 
keep forever, Oppoſition were determined not to let oy 
matters paſs in this manner. The buſineſs was reſu- May. 
med on the 3d of May, by a recital of the tranſac- 
vons 1 the Committee, and a rene wal of the 1 | 
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for the examination of Lord Cornwallis, and the 
complaint of contempt of order ſupported with the 
utmoſt vigour. The miniſter acknowledged that he 
was not fully prepared to ſpeak on the ſubject. The 
queſtion of competency, he ſaid, he did not puſh, 
as he had done in the Committee; bur with reſpe& 
to the impropriety of examining witneſſes on military 
matters, he ſeemed to exert his whole ſtrength. He 
obſerved, that as the evidence muſt be only ex parte, 


it could never, by any rule of reaſon, or conſiſtency 


Proceed- 
ings of the 
Committee, 
May 6. 


with the regular proceedings of judicature, be deem- 
ed ſufficiently concluſive either for acquittal or cen. 
ſure. Many arguments were uſed on both ſides. — 
At laſt, the inquiry, which had a few days before 
been rejected by a majority, ſeemed now to be almoſt 
unanimouſly agreed to. 'The Committee was accord. 
ingly revived on the 6th of May, and the proceed. 
ings commenced with the examination of Lord Corn- 
wallis. After his lordſhip, the following officers 
were called in the order we mention them, viz.— 
Major General Grey, Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, 
Major Montreſor, chief engineer, and Sir George 
Oſborne, a member of the Houſe. From the united 
teſtimony of theſe reſpectable witneſſes, the following 
facts were eſtabliſhed: That the force ſent to A- 
merica was inſufficient to make a conqueſt of the 


country, owing in a great meaſure to the hoſtility of 


its inhabitants, who were generally averſe to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain ; and likewiſe to the na- 
ture of the country itſelf, which was the moſt dift- 
cult and impraQticable with regard to military opera- 
tions that could poſſibly be conceived :—Thart theſe 


_ circumſtances of country and people rendered the 


ſervices of reconnoitring, obtaining intelligence, and 


acquiring any previous knowledge that might be de- 


pended on, of the roads and the nature of the ground 
which they were to traverſe, along with the eſſential 


object of procuring proviſions and forage, exceeding- 


I ly difficult, and in ſome reſpects impracticable:— That 


this latter circumſtance rendered it impoſſible for the 
| | army 
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army to carry on its operations at any diſtance from o HA. 
the fleet; at leaſt, without the command of both ſides . 
of ſome navigable river; and that its operations were well 4 
much retarded, and frequently endangered, from be- 

ing obliged to march in a ſingle column, owing to 

the circumſtances of roads and country already men- 

tioned. x, Rs 

It was likewiſe eſtabliſhed, as an undoubted fact, 

that the rebel lines and redoubrs at Brooklyn, in 

Long Iſland, on the 27th of Auguſt 1776, were in 

ſuch a ſtate of ſtrength and defence, that an attempt 
to force them without proper approaches, and with- | 
out artillery, fcaling ladders, axes, and other war- | | 
like utenſils, would have been little leſs than an act | 
of deſperate raſhneſs ;—That Lord Cornwallis halting 

at Brunfwick, when in purfuit of the enemy the ſame 

year, was neceflary, as well with reſpect to the fa - 

tigue and proviſion of the troops, as to their number, 

and the poſts which it was firſt neceſſary to occupy, 

in order to preſerve their communication; and that | 
his paſſing the Delaware, and advancing to Philadel- " Bm 
phia, when he afterwards arrived at Trenton, was 
utterly impracticable, from the total want of boats 
and all other neceſſaries for that purpoſe: That the 
going by ſea to Philadelphia, was the moſt eligible, 

if not the only method which could have been adopt- 
ed for the reduction of Pennſylvania, and that the 
Cheaſapeak was a more eligible paſſage than the De- 
hware :—That from the ſtrength of the Highlands, 
and other circumſtances, the attempr of going up the 
North River to Albany, while Waſhington was at 
hand with a ſtrong army to profit of all the advan- 
ne tages which it muſt afford, would have been difficult, 
dangerous, and found impraQticable in the event ; 
c- WW and that the drawing of General Waſhington and 
his army near zoo miles from the North River, to 
al WW the defence Pennſylvania, was the moſt effeQual 
g. Wl diverſion that could have been made in favour of the 
— army; and at the ſame time held out the 
greateſt probability, that the deſire of protectin 

m5 1 Philadelphia 
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n r. Philadelphia would have induced him to hazard a ge. 
2 ueral action; an event ſo long and carneſtly deſired 
7. as the only method of bringing the war to a ſpecdy 
concluſion, and which could not be obtained by any 

other method: D 
Thus were the charges which had been made a. 
gainſt the conduct of the American commanders re. 
pelled: General Howe had already endeavoured, in 
his narrative, as well as in feveral foeeches he had 
made on the ſubject, to eſtabliſh it as an undeniable 
fact, and demonſtrably to prove from the correſpon. 
dence before them, that he had coriſtantly ſtared to 
. the American miniſter the great difficulty and im. 
practicable nature of the war, with the utter impoſ. 
fibility of ſubjugating the continent with the force 
under his command: That he had accordingly ac- 
dompanied the plans fot the operations of the cam- 
paigu of 1777, with a requeſt in one inftance of be. 
ing reinforced by 20, ooo, and in another by t 5,000 
men; ſtrongly arguing, that nothing leſs could effec. 
tually anfwer the purpoſe of bringing the war to 2 
ſpeedy concluſion: On the other hand, the miniſter 
did not ſeem to credit that rhe difffculties were ſo 
great as they had been repreſented, nof that fuch an 
additional force was required; placing a vin confi 
dence in the loyalty of the Pennſylvanians; for which 
reaſon he had promiſed only about half the number 
1 — Rated in the ſecond requiſition, and of thofe not a 
fifth part was ſent; nor did they arrive until the ſea. 
| ſon was fo far advanced, that they could be of no ſer- 
1 vice as to the original purpoſes of the campaign. 
He likewiſe ſtated; and ſupporred from the ſame au- 
thority, that fo far from any concert or co-· operation 
bring intended or propoſed between him and the 
northern army, that that expedition had never eveti 
been caſually mentioned in any of the diſcuſſions re- 
lative to the plans of the future campaign which had 
paſſed between him and the miniſter: That the firſt 
nowledge he had of that deſign, and which induced 


him td write a letter to Sir Guy Carlton upon the 
| 
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firſt intimation he received from the miniſter that the 
ſmalleſt ſupport would: be expected from him in fa- 
vour of the Canada expedition, was by à letter recei- 
ved in the middle of Auguſt 1777 in the Chealapeak, 
when his meaſures were already taken in conſequence 
of the plan he had ſettled with the American mini- 
ſter, and when it would have been too late to re- 
cede; and even that letter expreſſed no more than a 
confident. hope that he ſhould return ſoon enough 


from the ſouthward to concur in the further 3 


tions of the northern army. 

As nothing could be more 8 to thoſe in of- 
ce than a narrative of this kind, which went direct- 

to charge them with the miſcarriage of the war, 
i not directly to criminate them; it was thought 
proper to deny the truth of it altogether; by ſetting 
up counter eviderice, which, beſides the direct con- 
tradition given by it to the narrative juſt mentioned, 
would, by the length of time taken to examine the 
witneſſes, weary out the patience of Parliament, ſo 
that the purpoſe of miniſtfy would be as effectually 
gained as if it the inquiry bad been originally prevent= 
ed. In ſupport of this, it was advanced, that ex 
parte evidence had been received, relative to matters 
of fact and of opinion, to military manceuvres, to the 


propriety of plans; and the execution of them; 


aud that this had been principal directed to the 
laying of charges againſt the miniſters, particularly 
the noble lord at the head of the American de- 
partment; It was therefore neceffary, fair, and e- 
quitable, that witneffes ſhould be examined on the 
other fide, and evidence received in regard to theſe 
points, and to ſet afide thoſe charges. The miniſter, 
however, declared, that his main object in calling 
witneſſes, was to reſeue the brave, loyal, and meri- 
torious ſufferers in America, from the unjuſt general 
imputation or cenſure thrown upon them by one part 
of the preſent evidence, which declared the Ameri 
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ſubjeRt, 3 was merely from public report ; 3 chat che 0 HAP; 
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"CHAP. Cans to be almoſt ynanimous in their reſiſtance againſt 


. 


1779. 


the claims of Britain. 
The Oppoſition, however, condemned, as extreme. 


ly unfair and irregular, a propoſal to bring forward 
at the tail of an enquiry, without any previous no- 
tice, and when the evidence brought forward by the 
honourable general, in his own vindication, wa 
ncarly cloſed, new witneſſes to ſtir up matter, and per\ 
haps charges of which he knew noching, and for which 
he could, of conſequence, have made no proviſion 
in the examination of his own. It was likewiſe men. 


tioned with indignation, that there was a deſign to 


bring up American refugees, penſioners, and cuſtom. 


houſe officers, to impeach and ſet afide the evidence 
of military men of high rank, and of great profeſ. 
ſional knowledge. There was an abſurdity alſo in 


allowing them to prove, that the Americans, 1. e. 


themſelves, whole places, penſions, and exiſtence, de. 
pended on their attachment, were exceedingly well. 


_ diſpoſed to acknowledge and ſupport the rights and 
claims of Great Britain over the colonies. The 
power of miniſtry, however, prevailed over ' theſe 


and all other remonſtrances; and, under the idea of 
Promoting a full and general inquiry into public mat- 
ters, orders were iſſued for the attendance of Gene- 
ral Robertſon, General Jones, Colonel Dixon, and 
Major Stanton; as alſo, for that of John Maxwell, 
Joſeph Galloway, Andrew Allen, John Paterſon, 


"Theodore Morris, and Enoch Story, Efquires ; but 


as the bringing forward of this counter evidence, 


neceſſarily occaſioned a chaſm of ſome days in the 
buſineſs of the committee, the opportunity was ca- 
an gerly ſeized by General Burgoyne to claim the op- 


inquiry into 9 portunity of vindicating his honour, by demanding 


his conduct 


an inquiry into his own conduct. 
Ever fince his misfortune at Saratoga, indeed, that 
General had been very importunate for an inquiry 


into the cauſes of it, as well as into every thing re- 


lative to the Canada expedition. His ſituation, by 
the convention of Saratoga, had however _ laid 
own 
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down as an inſufferable abſtacle againſt the gratifica- A p. 
tion of his deſire in that reſpect. His continual im. XXV. 
portunity had given offence, as well as his joining 
with Oppoſition in . condemning the conduct of 
miniſtry. For this reaſon it had been determined to 
remove him out of the way ; and, on pretence that 
his preſence was neceſſary for the good of the troops 
formerly under his command in America, orders had 
been ſent him to go thither. Several letters had paſ- 
ſed between him and the miniſters on that occaſion, <1 
which correſpondence had terminated in a poſitive 

refuſal on the part of the general to leave this coun- 

try. His intereſt, however, was not ſufficient to 

counteract in any degree the power of thoſe who op- 

poſed him; ſo that it is probable he would have re- 

mained in the moſt humiliating circumſtances of diſ- 

grace, had it not been that the northern expedition 

was ſo connected in its conſequences with the opera- 

tions of the grand army, and they ſo materially af- 
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i fected the general fortune of the war, that they could 1 
ſe not be ſeparated in the courſe of tbe inquiry con- 
of cerning General Howe's conduct. The opportunity, : 

t therefore, was cagarly ſeized of bringing forward 

e. this buſineſs, for which the interval betwixt the exa- | 

ad mination of Lord Howe's evidence, and that brought 

ll, forward by the miniſtry, afforded ſufficient leiſure. a 
n, By this time, indeed, all ranks and degrees of 

ut men were awakened into ſome conſideration of the 

ce, MW vnhappy circumſtances under which this general was | 
he compelled to ſubmit to ſuch intolerable reproach, 


ra- vithout a poſſibility- of vindicating his honour or 
op- character in any manner of way. All parties, there- 
ing fore, at length ſeemed to commiſerate him, when he 
threw himſelf on the juſtice, and claimed the protec- 
tion of the Houſe, conjuring them that they would give 
him an opportunity, by entering upon his defence, to 
redeem his honour and character from that oblo- 
quy and cenſure ſo publicly and licentiouſly beſtowed. 
on both. The argument againſt military inquiries, 
ke ſaid, could not apply to him, even if it had any 

= K 2 weight 
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c ft v. Weight in itſelf, as he had frequently applied for 2 
' , court-martial, and had as often been refuſed it. This 
1779 appeared fo reaſonable, that it was agreed to by both 
fides of the Houſe 3 and cven the American miniſter 
allowed that ſuen ſtrong accuſations had been re- 
cently laid auainſt him, that he was entitled in juſtice 
May 20. to be heard in his own defence. The 2oth of May 
being fixed upon for entering upon the inquiry, the 
follow ing officers attened, wiz. Sir Guy Carleron ; 
Earl of Balcarras ; Captain Money, acting .quarter- 
maſter general; Earl of Harrington; Major Forbes; 
Captam Bloomficld of the artillery; and Lievtcnant- 
colonel Kinzſton, adjutant-general ; all of whom, 
Governor Carleton excepted, were preſent during 
the whole campaign, and eminently partook of the 
diſtreſſes and difaiters attending the northern expe- 

dition. 
Ereceding - From the unanimous teſtimony of theſe very re- 
regt. ſpectable witnefles, it appeared, that General Bur- 
mony re- goy ne poſſeſſed the confidence and affection of his 
gr g. army, in ſo extraordinary a degree, that no loſs or 
tone. misfortune covld fhake the one, nor diſtreſs or afflic- 
tion weaken the other. It eſtabliſhed an inſtance, 
as far as it could be conclufive, and a cloſe croſs-cxa- 
mination was not able to weaken it, perhaps unequal- 
led in military hiſtory, that during fo long and con- 
tinued a ſcene of unceaſing fatigue, hardſhip, dan - 
ger, and diſtreſo, finally ending in general ruin and 
captivity, not a fingle voice was heard through the 
whole army, to upbraid. cenfure, or blame of ge · 
ncral; and that, even at laſt, when every effort was 
found ineffectual, they were if] willing to periſh a- 
long with hm. By this evidence alſo, every cen- 
ſure or charge which had been laid againſt the con- 
duct of the commander, was totally overthrown or 
removed; leaving, however, the queſtion open, 
whether the general's orders for proceeding to Al- 
- bany were peremptory or conditional; and leaving 
' likewiſe ſome doubts behind, both with reſpe& to the 


Aeſign aud mode of couduRting the expedition, ge 
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the command of Colonel Baume, to Bennington. CHAP. 


Fowever, it particularly detected tuo falſehoods, 
which, till that time, had been in full credit; the 
one, that General Phillips, with a ſpecified part of 
the army, had offered, at the time of the conven- 
tion, to torce his way through the enemy from Sa- 


ratoga back to Ticonuderago ; the other, that the late 


gallant General Frazer had ex reſſed the utmoſt diſ- 
approbation of the meaſure of paſling Hudſon's Ri- 
ver. The witneſſes, on the contrary, were of opi- 
nion, that nothing lef+ than the paſſing of that river, 
and advancing to fight the cnemy, could have ſatis- 
fied the army, oi preſerved the general's. character 
with it; and that even after all the misfortunes that 
had happened, it was ſtill univerſally conſidered as a 


matter of abſolute neceſſity, and to have done o- 


therwife would have been accounted an unpardon- 
able tailure. Their teſtimony went likewiſe to the 
total ſubverſion of that injurious report, relative 
to the ſuppoſed natural deficicncy of ſpirit which was 
attributed to the Americans. On the contrary, they 


declared freely, that the Americans ſhewed a reſolu- 
tion, perſeverance, and cven obſtinacy in action, 


wllich rendered them by no means unworthy of a 
conteſt with the brav: troops who oppoſed them, 
Written evidence was alſo produced and ſupported, 
that the number of the rebel army, at the tiine of the 
ſurrender, amountéd to 19,000 men, of which 1 3 
or 14,000 were men actually carrying muſquets. - 


XXV. 
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The examination of Gencral B rgoyne's witneſ- Bridence of 


ſes was followed by the counter-evidence of the A. £=2=* 


4 8 | | Robertſon 
merican miniſter, againſt that brought by Lord and and Mr 


Sir William Howe. None of the witneffes already ora 
mentioned, however, were examined, excepting Ge- Lord and 
neral Robertſon and Mr Galloway. The latter had Ho 


been an American lawyer, and a member of the firſt 

Congreſs ; and was one of thoſe that had come over 

to Sir William Howe ar the time when the rebel 

cauſe ſeemed nearly ruined. The general had imme. 

diatcly afforded him a m_— provilien. in expectation 
3 
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CHAP. of his future ſervices, in which, however, he had 
XXV been diſappointed. He had beſides, advanced him 
1779. tO ſcveral lucrative as well as honourable civil em- 

pl-yments, 

The tendency of this new evidence was, in general, 
to overthrow that which had been already given in 
favour of the two commanders. The general (Ro- 

bertſon) rated the number of thoſe who were well 
affected to rhe-Britiſh Government at three-fourths, 
and Mr Galloway at four fifths of the whole inha- 
bitants of the continent. They ſaid, Thar if a proper 
uſe had been made of this favourable diſpoſition of 
the multicude, it might have been directed to ſuch 
eflcaual purpoſes as would have brought the war to 
a ſpeedy and happy concluſion—That the force ſent 
out from this country was fuily ſufficient to have 
reduced the rebellious colonies— That the country 
of America was not in its nature particularly ſtrong, 
much leſs impracticable, with reſpect ro military o- 
perations— That the face of a country being covered 
with wood afforded no impediment to the march of 
an army in as many columns as they pleaſed—That 
the Britiſh troops poſſeſſed a greater ſuperiority over 
the Americans in their own favourite mode of buſh. 
fighting, and the detached ſervice in woods, than in 
any other whatever— That armies might carry 19 
days proviſions on their backs, and conſequently 
need not be deterred from the undertaking of expe- 
. * ditions, through the want of thoſe means which have 
been hitherto reckoned indiſpenſible, &c. 

On this, Oppoſition from time to time remarked, 
that the greater part of thoſe gentlemens? teſtimony 
was founded upon hearſay intelligence, and violent 
aſſertions of facts, not only unſupported by collateral 
evidence, but what ſcarce any body could believe. 
It was alſo remarked, that the only officer produced 
had been very little, if at all, out of our garriſons, ſince 
the commencement of the war, and was therefore 
little qualified, either to give ſatisfactory information 
relative to the diſpoſition of the people with mo i 
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he was ſo little converſant, or to give a ideal opi- CHAP, 
nion of military meaſures which he had never ſeen.  *XV- 


With regard to Mr Galloway, they faid, that it was 
very ſingular, that though bred a lawyer, and habi- 
tuated to buſineſs, he could ſcarcely be brought to 


recolle& any part of his own conduct in the moſt try. - 


ing, ſignal, and poſſibly dangerous ſituation of his 
life, and the moſt conſpicuous ſphere of action to 
which he had ever been exalted, namely when he was 
a member of the Congreſs; and yet, that the ſame 
perſon, a total ſtranger to the profeſſion, and only 
flying for refuge to the Britiſh army, ſhould all at 
once acquire an accuracy in military details, and the 


complicated buſineſs of a camp, which could ſcarcely 
be expected from a quarter-maſter-general ; and as 


ſuddenly become poſſeſſed, along with the minutize, 
of that nice diſcernment and critical judgment in the 
general conduct and all the great operations of war, 
which the oldeſt and moſt experienced COMMANGETR 
do not often pretend to. 

The examination of theſe two witneſſes was ſpun 


out, by the intervention of other buſineſs, to the 


end of June. In the mean time, as it was uncertain 
what farther evidence might be called on that fide, 
and the ſeſſion being fo near a concluſion, Sir Wil. 
liam Howe requeſted, that, in conſequence of the 
attack made upon his character in the evidence of 


Mr Galloway, a day might be appointed on which 


he ſhould bring witneſles to controvert and diſprove 


thoſe parts of it by which he was moſt materially, 


affected. This the miniſters refuſed, and even the 
Oppoſition ſeemed tired of the buſineſs.” The Com- 
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mittee, however, was reſumed on the 29th of June; June 29. 


but an advantage being taken of ſome little delay, 
(faid to be not above a quarter of an hour) in Sir 


William Howe's not being immediately preſent for 


the croſs examination of the witneſs, the Committee 
was ſuddenly diſſolved, without coming to a ſingle 
rclolution upon any part of the buſineſs, 
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While the Houſe of Commons were thus taken np 
with matters trending either directly or indirectly to 
criminate the miniſtry, the Houſe of Lords found 
employment in ſomething of a ſimilar nature. The 
Firſt Lord of the Admiralty had become exceedingly 


obnoxious jo the members in oppoſition. A motion 


T4 2 


man from the councils of his Majeſty ; and about the 


Tarl of Bri. 
ſto s mo- 
tionreſpedt- 
ing the 

ſtate of the 


8 Davy. 
Apeil 23. 


ſame time an inquiry was inſtituted in the Houſe of 
Lords by the Earl of Briſtol, into the ſtate of the 
navy, and the conduct of the Admiralty. This in- 
quiry went, in the firſt place, to the crimination, and, 
in the ſecond; to the removal of Lord Sandwich from 
his employments. He was ſupported by the Dukes 
of Bolton and Richmond, and ſome others of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed lords in oppoſition. In this in- 
quiry the earl diſplayed conſummate induſtry, pa- 
tience, and conſtancy, though ſinking at the time 
under the preſſure of excruciating diſcaſes ; fo that 
his conduct, whether right or wrong, could not be 
attributed, even by the moſt malevolent critics, to 
any other motive than that of pure love to his coun. 
try. By reaſon of his bad ſtate of health, however, 
the commencement of the buſineſs was delayed from 
the 19th of February to the 23d of April. The 
| bY: point principally laboured by the Earl of Bri- 

ol was, that about ſeven millions more money had 
been allotted for the ſupport and increaſe of our navy 
during the laſt ſeven years than in any former period; 
and that during that time the decreafe and decline of 


| the navy had been in an inverſe ratio to the excels 


of expenditure, Lord Sandwich, however, defend- 
ed himſelf with great ability; but though he aſſert- 


ed his innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 1 1 
the utmoſſ pleafure in the conſciouſneſs of it 


iſciouſneſs of it, he de- 
nied that he was perſonally reſponſible for the ſtate 
of the navy, except in à conjunction with the other 
cabinet counſellors. With reſpect to other matters, 
he flatly contradicted every thing which had bac 
| | - - 
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faid, eicher with regard to the paſt or preſent ſtate c H a R 


of our naval affairs, as well as with regard to thoſe 
of France and Spain. Some of the particular charges 
were contradicted in the ſame manner. It had been 
urged by the noble ear}, that the want of ſtores in 
Admiral Keppel's flcet, while under failing orders 
for the immediate protection of the country, was in- 
tolerable ; ſome of the ſhips having been entirely 
{tripped of their cordage and running rigging in order 
to ſupply Admiral Byron's ſquadron ; and that when 
Admiral Keppel hag returned to port after the action 
of the 27th of July, they were detained ſeveral days 
for want of maſts and other eſſential articles; The 
miniſter, however, inſiſted, that the abundance of 
ſtores in the docks and yards was fo great, that the 
warehouſes and receptacles were not capable of con- 
taining them; the ſtock of hemp particularly being ſo 


great, chat the admiralty found a neceſſity of obli- 


ging the artificers to take ſome of it off their hands. 


1772. 


Ihe motion was rejected by a majority of two to The rws 
one, the numbers being 78 to 39. In this debate Royal Bro- 


L » N 


the two royal dukes (Glouceſter and Cumberland) 


ers vote 


ith the 


voted with the minority. A proteſt was entered by minority, 


25 lords; but the Earl of Briſtol not thinking it ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong, entered a ſeparate one of ſome length, 
which was almoſt the laſt act of his public exertion 


his death ſoon after putting an end to all oppoſition | 


to miniſtry on his part. 


The work of reformation was now left to the Duke pate en 
of Richmond, whoſe firſt ſtep was to inſtitute an in- the mana- 


quiry, not indeed of ſuch national importance, but 87 


Hoſpital. | 
une 7. 


the event of which, howeyer, ſhewed how firml 

determined the miniſtry were againſt the reformation 
of any abuſe, whether great or ſmall. This new in- 
quiry reſpected the conduct and management of 
Greenwich Hoſpital; which, tending virtually to the 
cenſure of the Admiralty Board, was accotdingly 
taken up by Lord Sandwich as an accuſation againſt 


himfclf, This motion was rejected by 67 to 25; ar 


which 


ment of 


eenwich 
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which the minority Lords were ſo enraged, that they 

inſtantly quitted the Houſe. IF | 
Theſe debates on domeſtic affairs were interrupt. 

ed by the announcement of the Spaniſh manifeſto de. 


claring war againſt Britain, and which was introdu- 


ced by a royal meſſage, June 17. 1779. As this 
event had been repeatedly forerold by the minori. 
ty, and all along treated with contempt by the mi. 
niſtry, it is not to be ſuppoſed but the verification 
of theſe predictions would now briug out the moſt ſe. 
vere reproaches on thoſe who had deſpiied them. — 
They were indeed reminded with great ſeverity. of 
their obſtinacy, blindneſs, and abſurdity ; of the con- 
tempt with which they had treated every warning of 


danger, with the triumph which they had conſtant. 


On aug- 
menting 
the number 
of militia, 


ly expreſſed at the folly and ignorance of the mem- 


bers in Oppoſition for entertaining ſuch ideas. Spain, 


ſaid the miniſtry, could have no intereſt in joining 
our enemies: They had colonies of their own, and 
would never fet ſuch a bad example to them, as to 


aſſiſt our rebellious coloniſts. Nay, thoſe miniſters, 


whoſe conduct daily ſhewed them to be incapable of 
managing their own affairs with any degree of pro- 
priety, had the matchleſs effrontery of ſetting them- 
ſelves up as ſtateſmen and politicians. for the Houſe 
of Bourbon, and of knowing the intereſts of France 
and Spain better than they did themſelves. 
All theſe heavy charges, however, were diſregard- 
ed. A reſolution was taken to oppoſe this new ene- 
my as well as the others, and at the ſame time never 


to ſubmit to the idea of American independence.— - 


As the national danger was now undcniably very 
great, it was propoſed by the miniſter to increaſe the 
militia to double its number at that time. To this 


the Oppoſition conſented; though at the ſame time 


they conſidered it as probably impracticable, or even 


dangerous, from the apprehenſions they had of its 


being violently oppoſed by the people at large; and 


that, along with ſeveral other cauſes of objection, it 
| would 


lar or ſtanding ar my, in cutting off its uſual and only 
means of ſupply from the recruiting ſervice. But 
though they concurred thus far, they declared them- 
ſelves totally diflatisfied with the wiſdom or proprie- 
ty of the meaſure. The raiſing of new regiments 


that wretched ſyſtem of policy which had hitherto 
Jed them to reject with indifference, and even con- 
tempt, the liberal and patriotic offers made by ſeve- 


their private expence for the defence of their coun- 
try. But that narrow prediliction in favour of men 
of a certain deſcriprion, and particularly of the north- 
ern part of the iſland, was ſtill predominant, and 
would continue while there was any thing either to 
beſtow or to loſe ; and thus the Duke of Rutland, 
the Earl of Derby, and others of the oldeſt Engliſh 
nobility, and ſupporters of the throne and conſtitu- 
tion, met with indifference or inſult in their generous 
offers for the ſcrvice and preſervation of their coun- 
try, in this ſeaſon of the greateſt peril which ſhe had 
ever known. It was obſerved, with great acrimohy, 


reſted offers came from ſuch as miniſtry had ſtigma- 
tized with the title of leaders or partizans of faction, 
and who were conſtantly repreſented as enemies to 
government; whilſt not one of thoſe who had grown 


ſuilling in its defence. 


As the miniſter did not profeſs any attachment to 


appeared to them to be vaſtly preferable; and they 
ſeverely reproved miniſters for the continuance of 


ral of the peers in Oppoſition for raiſing regiments at 
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would in its effect go to the annihilation of the regu- CHAP. 
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on this occafion, that all theſe generous and diſinte- 


rich in her ſpoils, or great in her ruin, whether mi- 
niiters, contractors, court favourites, or King's friends, 
had offered to raiſe a ſingle man, or to expend a 


this particular mode of defence, a great varicty of a- 


mendments were propoſcd. The only one of any 


conſequence, however, which was carried through, 


Vas for the raiſing of volunteer companies, which 


Vere to be attached to the militia regiments of the 


county or diſtrict to which they belonged; and for 


this 
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t H Ap. this purpoſe the lord-licutenants of counties were em, 

FX*- powered to graut commiſſions to officers, as high ig 

1 the rank of licutenant-colonel, in proportion to the 

| number of men they were able to procure, But wh 

the Committee had fat on this futjeR till mid night, 

the Houſe was no fooner 1 than they were 

ſurpriſcd by the introduction of a new bill of another 

On the fof- nature. This was to take away, for a limited tive, 

He H, the legal exemptions from be ing prefſed on board tie 

ce bn a, navy, Which feveral dcficriprions of men and appren. 

Juue 23- ticts belong ing to the fea, or in ſomt degree to mari. 

time affairs, had hit heto enjoyed; and alſo for ful, 

pending, for a time, the rigi:t of ſuing out a writ of 

Habeas Corpus, tor ſuch breaches of theſe exemprions 

as had already taken place from the 17th of that 

nonth, or as might fill cake place before the final 
ratification of the bill. | | 

Such an extraordinary propoſal, militating fo 

ſtrongly againſt the liberty and fecurity of the fub, 

JeR, was ſeverely cenſured. The manner of bringing 

it forward indecd, at fo late an hour, and in a very 

thin 1H uſe, became a fut ject of complaint even more 

than the propoſal felt, which was likewife condemns 

ed upon many accounts, but particularly for being 

a bicach of faith herwcen the legiſlature and the pco- 

ple, whicli ſhould ever be held moſt ſacred. All this, 

however, was Jjuitificd on the plea of ncecſſity; and 

the time of bringiug it in was faid to be choſen on 

purpoſc for the preatcr ſecrecy and diſpatch, and to 

pre vent the effect of the bill from being defcated by 

the knowledge of its deſign, which the public prints 

would have fpread throu»h the whole nation. The 

mcafure itſelf was juſtificd upon the ground already 

mentioned, and the propoſer remarked, that he 


could not avoid being aſtoniſhed at che horror which 
was now expreſſed with reſpect to compulſion, when 
they were but neu ly ritcn from a Committee u herein 
they had been for ten hours engaged in framing 2 
com pulſive law u hereby arms would be forced 8 
| | | | the 
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the hands of zo; oo men whether they would or c b „ 


bo | als 
"The militia bill, like all others propoſed by mitii- 2779. 
try, was eaſily carried through the Houſe of Com- 
mons, but in that of the Lords, not only met with a Mio bl 
vigorous oppoſition from the adverſe party, but was — 
even much more coolly received by the miniſters cant in the 
themſelves than might have been expected. Neither Lords. 
were the lords lieutenants of counties in general at 
all ſatisſied with the bill. In this ſtate of things, the June 397. 
queſtion being at length put, Whether the clauſe em- 
powering his Majeſty to order the militia tobe augment- 
ed to double its preſent number, ſhould ſtand as part of 
the bill —it was carried in the negative by 39 to 22. 
In this debate it was remarkable, that the Lord Pre- 
fident of the Council, and both Secretaries of State, 
yoted againſt the compulſory principle of the bill. 
| Lord North could not conceal his chagrin, nor his 
diſſatis faction with the conduct of his colleagues. A 
dew queſtion, however, now aroſe, which produced 
2 conſidetable debate: for the militia being conſider. 
ed by ſeveral members as a money- bill, they inſiſted, 
that no amendment of the Lords could be admitted, 
without a furrender of their own moſt valuable and 
peculiar privilege ; for which reaſon the bill oughe 
now to be totally rejected. But the miniſter conſi- 
dcring that it was abfolurcly incumbent on him to do 
ſomething which might at leaſt have the appearance 
of regarding the public defence and ſecurity, deter- 
RY in the preſent inſtance ro overlook the point 
of privilege. After many ingenious arguments on 
both ſides, rheretore, the bill was carried by a mas 
jority of 63 to 45. | 72 

A few days after, the prorogation of Parliament Proroge- © 
took place, and the ſpeech from the throne expreſſed jf 
the ut moſt ſatisfaction at the many great and impor- 
tant ſervices which bad been rendered to his Ma- 
jſty, and the nation in general, during ſuch a long 
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ena? The ſhort receſs of Parliament from July 4d to 
November 25. 1779, was not productive of any 
1779. Plece of intelligence which might give encourage. 
cn ment to the miniſter to boaſt of his ſucceſs. On the 
Nov. 25. contrary, nothing but misfortune, or equivocal ſuc. 
ceſſes, had preſented themſelves. The nation, wea 
of the length, and doubtful of the event of the war, 
had become more and more diſcontented. Oppoſition 
had increaſed in number; and, conſcious of the aug. 
mentation of their ſtrength, and truſting to the fa. 
vour and opinion of the majority of the people, af. 
| ſumed a higher and more determined tone than they 
32 had hitherto done. In the debates on the address, 
to his Ma. therefore, they did not now confine themſelves to 
jeſty- the examination and cenſure of recent meaſures, the 
conduct of the war, or even the behaviour of the 
preſent miniſters. They took a comprehenſive view 
of the general adminiſtration of affairs during the 
greater part of the preſent reign, Hence they inſiſt. 
ed, that the cauſe of all our misfortunes, and of 
that extraordinary change which had taken place 
during the laſt ſeventeen years, proceeded from a 
new, inſidious, and moſt pernicious ſyſtem of govern- 
ment; a ſyſtem calculated to deſtroy all principle, 
and to diſſolve all the bands of opinion which unite 
mankind; a ſyſtem which had unhappily, in a great 
meaſure, already ſubverted the national honour and 
character, and which tended ultimately to the diſſo- 
lation of the conſtitution, if not of the government 
of this country. This fatal ſyſtem, they ſaid, had 
ſpread its baleful influence through the army, navy, 
ſenate, and every department of ſtate and people, 
and as its grand and leading principles of action were 
corruption, the deſtruction of character, with that 
wretched and abominable principle of policy to go- 
vern the kingdom by creating diviſions in it, it was 
not to be wondered at, that its progreſs ſhould be e- 
very where marked by the confuſion, ruin, and diſ- 


cord it produced; by the diſgrace which it brought 
upon our arms, the contempt, ridicule, or Is 
82 ? f 01 
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of mankind which it had drawn upon our public CHAP. 
counſels, and by that bitter ſpirit of contention and. . 
animoſity which it had generated even in parlia- 2779. 
ment, os 3 0 ' 
In deſcending to particulars, the powers of lan- 
guage were in a manner exhauſted, while they ſer 
forth the deplorable ſituation of "the nation, owi 
to the ſyſtem already mentioned. Thoſe officers, 
they ſaid, civil and military, who were by their me- 
rit placed higheſt in the confidence and eſteem of 
their country, were the marked objects of it. Our great 
naval and military commanders were driven from the 
ſervice; and, in the moment of difficulty and danger, 
the ſtate was robbed of its beſt and ſureſt defence. 
Thus our fleets and armies were either languiſhing 
in diſcontent, or torn to pieces by diſſention, and 
the ſpirit of enterpriſe ſunk under the benumbing 
conviction, that whatever honour or advantage might 
be atchieved by brave and hardy fervice abroad, muſt 
inevitably periſh under the fatal and malignant in- 
ſence which prevailed at home. | | 

The general terror which the parade of the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain in the Channel had 
this year occaſioned throughout the ſouthern coaſts 
of England, added freſh fuel to the flame. It was 
reſerved, ſaid the opponents of miniſtry, for the pre- 
{ent inauſpicious and diſgraceful æra, for the admi- 
niſtration of thoſe men who had ſevered the one part 
of the empire from the other, and who had plunged 
the nation in all the guilt and calamity of a cruel and 
unextinguiſhable civil war, to brand this country 
with the indelible diſgrace of the preceding ſummer, 
to exhibit the unthought of and unheard of ſpecta- 
cle, of a Britiſh fleet flying, in fight of their own 
coaſt, before that of Bourbon. 

Beſides this grand article of accufation, the neglect 
of the iſland of Jerſey afforded another, veryJittle in- 
. ferior. Through the want, they ſaid, of two or 
. three frigates of that ſmall marine force which would 
I fave been then ſufficient to repel the deſultory at- 

La f | tempts 
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Er AP. tempts to be expected from St Maloes, Admiral Ar. 
| XXY- butanor, in his laudable zeal for the relief or reco. 
very of the iſland, was obliged to abandon his con. 
voy, and to defer his voyage to New York. By 
that means a flect of 300 merchantmen and trani. 
ports were expoſed to the danger of the ſea and the 
enemy in the open road of Torbay ; the trade wa 
detained a full month at home, and ſuifered at leaſt 
an equal delay on the voyage, to the immenſe loſs 
'and expence of the merchant; and the reinforce. 
ments for Sir Henry Clinton, which, to anſwer any 
effectual purpoſe; fhould have been landed at New 
York before the time of their departure from Eng. 
land, did not reach the continent of America until 
the end of Auguſt; when the feaſon for action was 
ncarly over; and the troops had fuffered fo much 
from the unuſual length of their confmement on ſhip- 
board, that . they were incapable of any immediate 
ſervicc. Thus, faid they, were all the views aud 
bopes of the campaign fruſtrated in the outſet, aud 
thus, year aftcr year, was the blood and treaſure of 
the nation conſumed, and its ſtrength exhauſted in 
that fatal conteſt; whiic the unequalled mifcondut 
prevailing at home, tendered all the exertions of 
- ralour and ability fruitleſs, and inſured the ill fucceſs 

which followed. 7 „ 
Ihe vaſt military force kept on foot within the 
kingdom afforded alfo an ample topic of diſcuſſion. 
This, including the militia, and the varions corps of 
* new · raiſed croops, amounted, as they ſaid, to more 
than 100,000 men. Yet this vaſt force, which, un- 
der former wiſe and happy adminiſtrations, would 
have conveyed terror and deſtruction to our ene- 
mies, and endangered even their moſt remote poſlel- 
ſions, was kept ſupine and idle at home. Nothing 
could more clearly point out the atrocious deſigns, 
or the conſummate folly of adminiſtration. It was 
either intended, that this prodigious force ſhould act 
againft the people, or it was altogether unneceſſary. 
If we had no fleet, it was more than ſafficient for or 

tern 


1779. 
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force leſs animadverted upon. The new. adopted ſy- 


juſt and ſcandalous in the practice, than ruinous in 


tunes, their hopes, and lives; or of ſubmitting to the 
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ternal defence; if we had a fleet, and could truſt to S re 

it, we had no occaſion for ſo vaſt a land force. GA 
Nor was the internal government of our military 1779. 


ſtem of modelling the army was condemned in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and repreſented as being not more un- 


the effect. The honourable ſcars of long and vete- 
ran ſervice, were obliged to give way to the ſuperior 
intercſt, or perhaps the ſecret and corrupt influence 
which ſupported the raw ſubaltern, who could lay no 
claim either to merit or ſervice. Nor did che evil, 
however dhameful or glaring, ſtop there. Men to- 
tally unacquainted with military affairs were called 
from the civil walks of life, and ſuddenly appointed 
to the command of regiments. Deſks, counting- 
houſes, and public offices were ſtripped of their uſe- 
ful and peaceable occupiers, to ſupply a new race of 
commanders and generals for our armies. Thus 
were officers of long ſervice and tried honour redu- 
ced to the hard neceſſity of either abandoning a pro- 
feſſion to which they had dedicated their ſmall for- 


military diſgrace of obeying thoſe whom they had 
been accuſtomed to command, and of receiving or- 
ders from men whoſe incapacity and ignorance ren- 
dered them objects of their ſovereign contempt.— 
Thus, they ſaid, continual murmurings, jealouſics, 
and diſcontents were generated among thoſe who 
were fighting the battles of their country. 

The fame conduct, they ſaid, which had prevail- 
ed in Europe, was to he traced in every part of the 
world. The enemy had, at one ſweep, carried a- 
way every thing that was Engliſh, through the 
whole extent of the African coaſts. The dominion, 
of the ſea was no leſs effectually, though leſs diſ- 
gracefully, loſt in the Weſt Indies, than in the nar- 
row ſeas and the Channel. Our Weſt India iſlands 
had been more properly delivered up to the enemy, 
man ſubdued by him. It made no difference in the 
Vol. II. 1 vature 
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cH AP. natnre of things, whether our poſſeſſions were ſur. 
XXV- rendered or ſold by a public or private treaty with 
1779. France, or whether they were left fo naked and de- 
fenceleſs, that the enemy ſhould have nothing more 
to do than to fend garrifons to take poſſeſſion of 
them. This, they inſiſted, was the caſe with reſpect 
to the iſlands we had loſt ; and thofe that remained, 
they faid, were not in a much better ſituation. Ja- 
maica, now the moſt valuable of our colonies, and the 
principal ſource of our remaining trade and wealth, 
was moſt ſhamefully abandoned, and was at that time 
in the moſt imminent danger of being totally loſt, if 
not already ſo. 
This extraordinary torrent of accuſation and in- 
vective, was finiſhed by a declaration, that the omiſ- 
ſions and defects which produced all theſe calamitics, 
went ſo much beyond any thing which could be al- 
lowed for impotence and imperfection of mind, that 
they feemed under a neceſſity of deriving their ori- 
gin from direct treachery. Final ruin, or a total 
change of ſyſtem and of men, was now the altcrna- 
; tive to which we were reduced. All the means of 
| national preſervation which now remained, and the 
ſentiments of every intelligent aad independent. man 
in England, were now expreſfed in the ſhort ſen- 
rence, © New counſels and new counſellors !'” This 
was the univerſal language without doors, and of 
thoſe within when they went out. 

The ſpeech itſelf was, as uſual, criticiſed in the 
ſevereſt manner. It held forth, that though the de- 
ſigns and attempts of our encmics to invade this 
Hand had been hitherto fruſtrated, they ſtill menaced 
us with great armaments and preparations ; but it 
was truſted we were well prepared to meet every at- 
rack, and to repel every inſut. His Majeſty knew 
the character of his brave people. The menaces of 

their enemies, and the approach of danger, had no 
; other effect on their minds, than to animate their 
courage, and to call forth that rational ſpirit which 
f had ſo often defeated the projects of ambition and 

| 1 injuſtice; 
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injuſtice, and which had enabled the Britiſh fleets H A P. 
and armies to uphold and preſerve the liberties of 3 
Europe from the reſtleſs and encroaching power of 1779. 
the Houſe' of Bourbon. Nothing, however, was 8 
ſaid, that, in the ſmalleſt degree, alluded to the tfan- 
{ations either of the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. The in- 
evitable great and heavy expences of the enſuing 
ear were regretted ; but the uſual reliance was pla- 0 
ced on the wiſdom and public ſpirit of the Commons 
for the ſupplies. The conduct of the militia was 
mentioned with approbation. Thanks were return- | 
ed to all ranks of loyal ſubjects who had ſtood forth 1 
in this arduous conjuncture, and by their zeal, influ. - a 
ence, and perſonal ſervice, had given confidence, as 
well as ſtrength, to the national defence. Ihe ſpeech 
| / concluded, by declaring à firm reſolution to proſe- 
cute the war with vigour, and to make every exer- 
tion, in order to compel our enemies to liſten to e- 
quitable terms of accommodation. 
la return to this ſpeech, addreſſes from both Houſes 
had been propoſed, as uſual, approving of every 
part of it. In that from the Houſe of Lords, par- 
ticularly. the ble//ings enjoyed under the preſent go- 
rernment had been acknowledged, which produced 
no little cenſure. and ſevere comment. It was aſked, 
Whether that recognition of public happineſs was 
tounded in truth ? Whether it was not rather an in- 
ſult to Parliament, when applied to the miniſters ? 
Was there a lord preſent who could lay his hand on 
. his heart, and congratulate his Majeſty on the bleſ- 
a ſings enjoyed under his government? A majority 
. might indeed grant a vote, but they would go no 
* 


farther; they could neither cloſe the eyes, nor warp, 
the opinions of mankind. For themſelves, however, 
the Oppoſition maintained, that no motive whatever, 
f ſhould induce them to the vain and ſcandalous at- 
0 tempt of giving a ſanction te ſo groſs a ſpecies. of 
r deluſion and impoſition, by the acknowledgment of 
1 bleſings which did not exiſt, and a recognition of | 
d | L. 5 the a 
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1779. 


change, from a fincere conviction of paſt errors; 
not a mere palliation, which muſt prove fruitleſs.” 


required a proof of their delinquency. To remove 


- Pole it on principle; and it certainly could not be 


Would naturally expect to receive the honeſt opinion 
of a faithful and affectionate Parliament, who would 
betray his Majeſty, and thoſe whom they repre- 


the merits of government, in direct contradiction tg 
experience and fact. A 
Amendments were propoſed in the Houſe of Com: 
mons by Lord John Cavendith, and in the Houſe of 
Lords by the Marquis of Rockingham. Both were 
to the following purpoſe, viz. * To beſcech his 
Majeſty to reflect upon the extent of territory, the 
power, opulence, reputation abroad, and concord 
ar home, which diſtinguithed the opening of his Ma- 
Jelty's reign, and marked it as the moſt ſplendid and 
happy period in the hiitory of this natton—That he 
would now conſider the endangered, impoveriſhed, 
entecbled, diſtract d, and even diſmembered ſtate of 
the whole, after all the grants of ſucceſſive Parlia- 
liaments, liberal io profuſion, and truſting to the very 
utmoſt of rational confidence—That his Majeſty 


ſented, if they did not diſtinctly ſtate to his Majeſty, 
that, if any thing could prevent the conſummation 
of public ruin, it only could be new counſels and 
counſellors, without farther loſs of time, and a real 


With regard to this amendment, the miniſter ob- 
ſerved, that the language was ſtrictly parliamentary. 
It was the duty, as well as the right of Parliament, 
to cauſe evil miniſters be removed; but juſtice firſt 


the ſervants of the Crown, without aſſigning any 
cauſe for it, or attributing to them, without any evi- 
dence or trial, rhofe errors or criines which, on trial, 
would not be found imputable to them, would be e- 
qually unjuſt and unprecedented. Though he ad- 
mitted, therefore, to the fulleſt extent, the right of 
that Houſe to addreſs tlie Throne for a removal of 
miniſters, yet as nothing was ſprcifically charged a- 
gainſt them in the amendment he muſt certainly op- 


imagined 
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imagined, that he would agree to the indirect cenſure e HAF. 
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counſels and counſcllors. 
was denied, as were all the tare, either direct 


implied azainſk himſelf in the requiſition of new 
The charge of treachery 


or indirectly. 
On this occaſion, miniſtry were alſo very-ably * 


ſended by the Attorney-General, Mr Wedderburn, 


by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr Du das, 
by Mr. ſenkinſon, and Mr. Adams. On the fide 


of Qppoſition, Mr Thomas Townſend, Mr Burke, 


Lord John Cavendiſh, Mr Temple 3 and Mr 
Charles Fox, greatly diſtinguithed theinſelves in this 
debate, particularly the laſt named gentleman.— 
The addreſs, however, was at laſt carried y 233 
to 134. [t was, notwithſtanding, eaſy to ſee, that 
the debates on this occaſion carried a quite different 
face from what they had ever done before; and tha 
though the miniſtry carried their point at this time, it 
would not be long before they would be entirely de- 
feared, | In fact, they were now univerſally complain» 
ed of, and the nation at large had in a great meaſure 


withdrawn their confidence. 


The public odium againſt them was encreaſed by Duel bee 
a duel betwixt Mr Adam, a friend to adminiſtration 
and the celebrated Mr Fox, on account of ſome Mr Adam 


words which had becn uſed by the latter“ in the 


© -1 

The miniſtry, in their defence a- 
gainſt the violent attacks of Oppoſi- 
tion, frequently made uſe of the fol- 
lowing argument :—That bad as the 
miniſters were, it was not certain that 
the nation would be at all bettered by 
taking their opponents. On this Mr 
Fox animadverted with ſo much aſpe- 
rity, that Mr Adam, who had made 
uſe of it in the ſame debate, called 
upon him for an explanation. Some 
days aſterwards, Mr Fox received a 
letter from that gentleman, re quiring 
that he would i the following pa- 
ragraph to be put in the newſpapers : 
—* We have authority to aſſure the 
public, that, in a converſation that 


paſſed between Mr Fox and Mr Adam, 


1 

„ 

TY 

jt. 
twixt Mr Tf 

* Fox and i : 

| 

_ == 
1 
L 3 COu! ſe 1 
in 3 uence of the debate in the 
Houſe of Commons on Thurſday laſt, n 
Mr Fox declared, that however much 0 
his ſpeech may have been mi repre- ! 
ſented, he did not mean to throw any ' i 
perſonal reflection on Mr Adam,” — 7 


\ 


Mr Fax refuſed to countenance the 


putting any thing into the newſpapers 


concerning a ſpeech which required 
no, explanation. Mr Adam, who 
heard the ſpeech,” he ſaid, * muſt be 


ſenſible, that it conveyed no perſonal 
reflection againſt him, unleſs he found 


himſelf in the predicament animad- 
verted upon. e account of the 
ſpeech in the nev fpaper was incorrect, 


and unauthoriſed by him. With re- 
ſpec t to that, he had, of conſequence, 
nothing 


1 
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HA p. conrſe of a debate in the Houſe of Commons. In 
XXV- this affair, Mr Fox was wounded ; but this ren. 
7379. contre being generally attributed rather to party 
ſpirit, than to the oftenſible motives, the care 
which the public rook in the life of that gentleman, 
contributed not a little to inflame that animoſity a- 
gainſt the miniſtry, which was already almoſt uni. 

| verſal. | | 
Minitry The affairs of Ireland, the ſituation of which ſhall 
ſeverely at- be afterwards conſidered, afforded abundance of room 
988 for further cenſure and declamation againſt miniſtry, 
of national whoſe power manifeitly declined every day. They 
expendi= Were now attacked on the footing of ceconomy, and 
the vaſt expence incurred by the continuance 
Dec. . Of the war. On the 7th of December 1779, this 
buſineſs was opened by the Duke of Richmond, 
who ſtated the vaſt combination ot force at that time 
_ Exiſting againſt this country, which was left with- 
out friend or ally. After this he entered into a de- 
tail of our vaſt military eſtabliſhments by ſea and lind, 
which, including the late augmentation of above 
20,000 men to the land force, would not fall much 
ſh..rt of zoo, ooo men; a number which no power 
in Europe could ſupport for any length of time at the 
enormous expence it created to this country, with - 
out at all taking into the account, that the commer- 
cial loſſes of this country, including thoſe of all kinds 
that proceeded from a defection of her colonies, far 
exceeded in extent what could well have fallen to the 
lot of any other ſtate. By a number of calculations 
Ts | he 


nothing to ſay ; however, if Mr Adam then fired without effect, and the ſe- 
choſe either to publiſh the ſpeech, or conds interfered. Mr Fox then aſked 
the converſation which paſſed in rela- if Mr Adam was fatisfied ; but he in- 
tion to it, he was verfe@tly at liberty. fiſting on an apology, which Mr Fox 
This not proving ſatisfactory, a chal- refuſed, Mr Adam then fired his other 
lenge took place; and the parties ha- piſtol without effect, and his antago- 
ving met, according to appointment, niſt diſcharged his into the air; then 
Mr Adam defired his antagoniſt to ſaying, * As the affair was now end- 
fire; but he replying, that he had no ed, he had no difficulty in declaring 
quarrel with him, and deſiring him to that he meant no more affront to him 

e, the former diſcharged his piſtol, than to any of the other gentlemen 
and wounded Mr Fox. The latter preſent,” 


4 
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he ſhewed, that if the war only continued to the end C H A. 
of the enſuing year, and was only to conſume the *ZY 
proviſion which Parliament was making for its ſupport, 1729. 
it would by that time complete an addition from its 
beginning of 63 millions to the former national debt; 

the whole being then little ſhort of 200 millions; and 

that as the miniſter had given, on an average, about 

6 per cent. for the new debt, the ſtanding intereſt of 

the whole would not amount to leſs than eight mil- 

lions ſterling arnually; a tribute, to the payment of 

which all the landed intereſt of England was to be 

for ever mortgaged. Such, he faid, would be the 

ſtate of the Britiſh finances at the cloſe of the follow. 

ing year; andit would only be better by 12 millions, 

were peace to be concluded at that inſtant; > Under 

ſuch vaſt burdens, the neceſſity of the moſt exact and 

rigid ceconomy was ſelf-evident. Our formidable 
neighbour and enemy had fer us the example.— 

Whilſt the Englith were bent down to the earth un- 

der the preſſure of their burdens, and the induſtry of 

our miniſter was exhauſted in multiplying new and 
vtxatious, though at the ſame time unproductive ob- 

jets of taxation, France, through the abiliry-of her 
miniſter, by a judicious reform in the collection and 
expendirure of her finances, had not yet laid a ſingle 

tax on her people for the ſupport of the war. In 

this country, however, inſtcad of any attempt towards 

the practice, or even any pretence or proſeſſion of 
ceconomy, our expenditure was fo ſhamefully laviſh, 

as to ſurpaſs all recorded example of waſte and miſe 
management in the weakeſt and moſt corrupt govern- 
ments. Our affairs were now arrived at ſuch a point 
of diſtreſs and danger as reduced us to the nec 
of applying to œconomy, that never. failing ſource of 
wealth; and as this muſt begin ſomewhere, he could = 
| not help thinking that the Sovereign ought to ſet the nn 
example. In that caſe, he had no doubt that it | vn 
| would have a great and general effect; nor did he 
| imagine that in ſuch, a caſe there was one of their 

lordſhips who would nor chearfully relinquiſh any 
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@HA-P part of their public emoluments that his. Majeſty 
3 might pleaſe to recommend. Lhe example once be- 


1779. 


gun, would ſpread through the different departments 
of ſtate; it would influence the conduct and excite 
the public ſpirit of individuals ; it would likewiſe, in 


its effect, tend to reſtrain that boundleſs profuſion in 


the public expenditure which prevailed at that time. 
He did not wiſh to abridge the crown of any thing 
neceſſary to ſapport its. ſplendour and dignity ; nor 
could his intended motion produce any ſuch effect. 
Parliament bad but a few years before augmented the 
civil liſt to the enormous amount of 909,000 l. annu- 
ally. His motion could go no farther, in its utmoſt 
preſumed extent, than to bring it again to that ſtate 
in which both the dignity and ſplendour of the crown 
had been well ſupported in much happier times and 


more proſperous ſcaſons. He accordingly moved for 


an addreſs, to the. following purpoſe: “ To beſeech 
Majeſty to reflect on the manifold diſtreſſe and diff. 


culties in which this country was involved, and too 


deeply felt to ſtand in need of any enumeration 


To repreſent, that, amidſt the many and various mat- 
ters that require reformation, and muſt undergo cor- 


rection, before this country. can riſe ſuperior to its 
powerful enemies, the waſte of public treaſure re- 


quired inſtant remedy ; that profuſion is not vigour; 


and that it was become. indiſpenſibly neceſſary to a- 


dopt that true œconomy which, by reforming all 


uſeleſs expences, creates confidence in government, 


gives energy to its exertions, and provides the means 
of their continuance—Humbly to ſubmit to his Ma- 


jeſty, that a conſiderable reduction of the civil liſt 
would be an example well worthy of his Majeſty's 


paternal affection for his people, and his own digni- 
ty; nor could it fail of diffuſing its influence through 


every department of the ſtate, and to add. true luſtre 


to the crown from the grateful feelings of a diſtreſſed 


people To aſſure his Majeſty alſo, that this Houſe 
will readily cot cur in promoting fo deſirable a pur- 


poſe; and that. every one of its members would 


chearfully 
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chearfully ſubmit to ſuch reduction of emolument in c H A= 
any office he might hold, as his Majeſty in his royal  **Y:. 
wiſdom ſhould think proper to make.” —This motion 7," 
was ſupported by the Marquis of Rockingham, r arl f 
of Shelburne, and Earl of Derby; and oppoſed by the 

Lord Chancellor (Bathurſt), Lord Onſlow, and Lord 
Stormont. „ | 

Though the lords in adminiſtration agreed as to 
the repreſentation of public affairs which he had laid 
down as the foundation of his motion, they oppofed 
the principal object of it on various grounds. They 
granted, indeed, that there had been ſome want of 
economy during the preſent adminiſtration, but they 
conſidered this rather as incident to a ſtate of war, 
than as being peculiar to the miniſters. The mode 
of economy, however, propoſed by the motion was 
totally inadequate to its object, viz. of extricating 
us in any degree from our preſent difficulties; at the 
ſame time that it conveyed a cenfure epon the for- 
mer proceedings of that Houſe in the augmentation 
of the civil liſt. It was inconſiſtent and unjuſt to 
attempt to wichdraw from . his' Majeſty, what had 
been ſo unanimouſly granted by Parliament. It 
would be paltry and mean to tax the falaries of the 
ſervants of the crown; and the revenue fo raiſed 
would be trifling, and totally incompetent to any of 
the great purpoſes of national expenditure. If we 
were reduced to ſuch an extremity. of diſtreſs as ren- 
dered the meaſure indiſpenſably neceſſary, let ſuch 
contributions from the public! benevolence or ſpirit 
be general and optional; let us follow the example 
of Holland in ſuch a ſituation, where money was re- 
ceived without any ſpecification in the public trea- 
oy and without being in any degree accountable 
or. , WIE RL * 

But whatever ſyſtem of ceconomy might be adopt- 
ed, it was by no means proper-that it ſhould begin 
with the Crown, the ſplendour of which ſhould at all 
events be ſupported, as including in it the honour. 
and dignity of the empire. &conomy ſhould be 
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Ee HAP. directed to the various departmems connected with 

public expenditure, ſo that their reſpective buſimeſz 

1779. Might be prudenmly and honettly conducted. They 

were all intereſted in ſupporting the honour and dig. 

nity of the Crown; and they muſt all partake in 

the ſatisfaction of that increaſe of the royal family, 

which increaſed the neccflity of an ample revenue, 

Should we be really obliged to deprive his Ma. 

3:Ky of that income whici dad been fo lately grant. 

ed him, the procceding would fink and degrade ut 

ſo much in the eyes of all Europe, that inſtead ot af. 

fording any benefit, it would be productive of great 

national prejudice. . | | 

SubjeQ of ' By ſome other lords in Oppoſition, however, 2 

fluence .new ſubject was ſtarted. They attributed all our 

N mistortunes and calamities to the long increaſing, 

* Lords. and now prodigious influence of the Crown. They 

conſidered the augmentation of the civil liſt as ha 

ving greatly increaſed and confirmed that influence, 

They ſaid, that all remporizing expedients to relicve 

the people would prove ineffectual; that a reforms 

tion of the conſtitution was called for; that its prin- 

ciples were perverted; and that, until it was reſto- 

red to its native and original purity, this country 

could never recover its former power and character; 

nor could any thing great or deciſive be expected 

from its utmoſt exertions. A noble lord in high mi- 

litary office, declared his concurrence with the mo- 

tion, provided that it extended to all places under 

government. He knew, be ſaid, that it was what al 

pcople expected; that all ranks felt the common ca- 

lamity, and looked out impatiently for relief; and 

that he would chearfully give up the whole emolu- 

ments of his own place, for the good of his country. 

_ Notwithſtanding theſe apparent marks of defection, 

however, the Duke of Richmond's motion was re- 
Lord'Shel- jected by 77 1 ʒ . | 3 

burne'smo- This diſpute concerning ceconomy ſeemed to pave 

ing the ex the way to another, on the vaſt ſums charged to the 

ges af ne extraordinaries of the army, and which became e- 

army. 5 very 
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\ Wl very year more and more enormous. This had long c HA f. 
deen a ſubje of complaint; but as it had formerly XXV. 
deen introduced into the Houſe of Commons with- 1779. 
. out ſucceſs, and did not ſeem likely to meet with a N 
better reception at any future period, Lord Shel. 
„ durne now introduced it in the Houſe of Peers, who 
. were accordingly ſummoned for the purpoſe. He 
began by taking a comparative view of the extraor- : 
dinary military ſervices of former reigns, and of the 

preſent. He ſhewed, that the extras of King Wil. 

liam's reign, when a war was carried on in Ireland, 

Flanders, and the Weſt Indies, did not exceed in 

the higheſt year 100,0001. during the Revolution 

war: That in the Succeflion war, which we main 

tained in Germany, on the banks of the Danube, in 

Flanders, Spain, the Mediterranean, North America, 

and the Welt Indies, the extraordinaries never ex- 

ceeded 200, ooo l.; and, that in the firſt war of the 

late king, carried on againſt the combined power of 

France and Spain, they- did not, in any year, exceed 

400, oo l. During the late war alſo, the moſt ex- 

tenſive in which Britain had ever engaged, and that 

which was attended with greater expence than any 

that had preccded it, the extraordinaries of the year 

1757, were only Soo, ooo l. while thoſe of 1777, a- 

mounted to 1, 200, ooo l. beſides a million granted on 
tranſport-ſervice ; in all, more than two millions. In 

1762, the moſt expenſive year of the late war, when 

our arms were triumphant in every quarter of the 

globe, when we ſupported $0,000 men in Germa- 

ny, beſides victorious armies in North America, the 

Britiſh and French Weſt Indies, the Eaſt Indies, in 
Portugal, on the coaſt of France, and at the reduc- 

tion of the Havannah, the whole of the extraordi- 

naries did not exceed two millions ; whereas the rwo 

laſt defenſive campaigns would be found, when the 

accounts were made up, to amount to the enormous 

ſum of more than three millions each; and the 

extra military charges of the laſt four years, during 

the greater part of which the conteſt had been ac 
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fined to the Americans only, would be found to he a, 
bout cight millions and a half; a ſum very ncaily 
equal to the whole expenditure of the firſt four years 
pf King William's, and tully equal to the two fit 
years of the Duke of Marlborough's campaigns. 

His Lordſhip then proceeded to ſtate aud exp/ain 


the cauſes to which lie attributed the monſtrous dif. 


proportion between the pr: ſent military extraordina. 
rics, and thoſe of any former period. In this detail 


he ſtated, that only one contractor had been employ. 


ed in the laſt war for the ſupply of the forces in A. 
merica; but that the miniſter had ſplit the preſent 
contract into twelve parts, in order to make a return 
to as many of his friends for the ſervices which he 
received from them at home: Thar- in the former 
inſtance, the ſole contractor, Sir William Baker, was 
bound to furniſh proviſions on the ſpot in America, 


at ſixpence per ration; whereas the preſent contrac. 


tors were only to deliver rations at the fame price 
in Corke; ſo that the whole freight, inſurance, riſque, 
and all other poſſible expences, were taken out of 
the pockets of the public, and put into thoſe of the 
miniſter's contracting friends. From which, and from 
a variety of other ſpecified inflances of miſmana»e- 
ment, he pledged. himſelf to the proof, that every 
ration now delivered. in America ſtood the public in 
two ſhillings, inſtead of ſixpence which they coſt in 
the laſt war. One perſon only, he faid, had en- 
joycd contracts to the amount of 1,390,000). and 
3,700,000 |. had, pailed through the hands of ano- 
ther contractor to be tranſmitted to America; but 
no voucher had been given for the expenditure of 
this immenſe ſum; the accompts being contained in 


a few lines, viz. 20,0001. in one line, 30,000 l. in 


another, &c, 

After going over a vaſt variety of matter relative 
to the ſubject of contracts and contractors, whom he 
treated with as little mercy as the miniſters them- 
ſelves, he opened his views more particularly with 
regard to his intended motions. An e 
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al, miniſterial influence, he ſaid, had uſurped the c n A 8. 
regal prerogative, which it was now become abſolute- FD by 
y neceſſary to cruſh for the ſalvation of the empire. 1779. 
The miſchief aroſe principally from the opportunity 
now afforded, in a greater degree than ever, to the 
Firt Lord of the Treaſury, of expending millions of 
public money without account, and conſequently 
without ceconomy; and as the army extraor- 
dinaries afforded the moſt unlimited means to the 
miniſter for the propagation and ſupport of that fatal 
ſyſtem of influence and corruption, he would make 
that laviſh head of expenditure the firſt and great 
objt ct of his inquiry and cenſure. His Lordfhip's firit 
motion was accordingly to the following purport :— 
% That the alarming addition annually making to the 
national debt, under the head of extraordinaries, in- 
curred in the different ſervices, required immediate 
check and controul; the increaſing the public ex- 
pence beyond the ſupplics granted by Parliament be- 
ing at all times an invaſion of the fundamental rights = 
of Parliament, and the utmoſt œconomy being in- is 
diſpenſtbly neceſſary in the preſent reduced and de- 9 
plorable ſtate of the landed intereſt of Great Britain 
and Ireland.“ . 55 My 

'To this extraordinary charge the miniſters ſcarce 
thought proper to make any reply, the cauſe of 
which was not properly diſcovered. Some attributed 
this to a diſagreement between themſclves, which © 
did not permit them to be much diſpleaſed with the 
arraignment of a conduct where none of that Houſe ' 
were officially concerned; others imagined rather 
that they were not ſufficiently inſtructed in the na- 
n ture of the queſtion to anſwer it fully. Be this as 
| it will, the Chancellor, ſecing no likelihobd of a de- 
ec bate, proceeded to put the queſtion. "The Duke of 
e Wl Mancheſter expreſſed the utmoſt indignation and aſto- 
. nichment, that miniſters ſhould venture to ſit ſtill under 
h ſuch charges without an attempt at anſwer or defences 
. A noble Earl likewiſe, who had lately ſucceeded to 
l, his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers; declared, that, 2 
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CHAT. fifteen years he had fate. in the other, he had never 
w—— {cen a queſtion of ſuch importance treated with ſuch 


indiflerence or ſilence; or, what was full as bad, with 
ſome feeble attempt, which meant nothing, and which 
ſcemed intended to mean nothing. Lord Shelburne' 


motion was, however, rejected by a majority of 81 


tO 41. 


lords who had voted in ſupport of the two paſt mo- 


The rejection of this firſt motion did not prevent 
his Lordſhip from intimating that he intended to 
make a fecond, the purport of which was, That a 
Committee ſhould be appointed to inquire into ſeve. 
ral parts of the public expenditure, and for taking 
into conſideration what reductions or ſavings could, 
with conlutency, be made. This was agreed to be 
laid before the Houſe on the 8th of February 
following. Ihe victory of miniſtry on this occa. 


ſion did not, however, contribute much to an 


increaſe of their ſtrength; on the contrary, the 
public diſſatisfaction was thus augmented in a 
very conſiderable degree. . It was now very gene- 
rally believed, that no hope of redreſs exiſted 
until ſuch meaſures were purſued by the people at 
large as would, by diflolving that unnatural combi- 
nation ſuppoſed to exiſt between miniſters and Par- 
liament, reftore the ancient dignity and energy of 
the latter. The thanks of the city of London were 
voted to the Duke of Richmond and Earl of Shel. 
burne for their paſt motions, along with the fulleſt 
approbation of that for the 8th of February, and an 
aſſurance of every conſtitutional ſupport in their 
power to thoſe neceſſary plans of reformation adopt- 


ed by them. The buſineſs was likewiſe ſoon taken up 


by the counties, and from this time began to appear 
that ſpirit of reformation, which afterwards produced 
ſo many meetings, aſſociations, and projects in almoſt 
all parts of the kingdom, for correcting the ſuppoſed 
vices of Government, and for reſtoring the independ- 
ency of Parliament. The city of London likewiſc 
ſent letters of thanks and acknowledgment to all the 


tions, 
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tions, including his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cum- G HAYHY 


berland, whoſe name appeared at the nead of the 
minority on their laſt diviſion, | 


On the very day that Lord Shelburne's motion Mr Burke 
was opened in the Houſc of Peers, Mr Burke divul- his &cono- 
red in the Houſe of Commons ſome parts of a plan mical plan. 
of public eeconomy which he had long meditated, 


and which he meant to propoſe after the receſs. The 


deſire of reformation, he ſaid, operated every where, 
but where. it ought to operate moſt ſtrongly, namely, 
in the. Houſe itſelf. The propoſitions which had 
lately been made, and were that day making in the 
other Houſe, though laudable in themſelves, were a 
reproach to that in which he fat. To them who 
claimed the excluſive management of the public purſe, 
al interference of the Lords in their peculiar pro- 
vince, was at leaſt a reproach. It might even be 
worſe ; for if the Lords ſhould aſſume or uſurp the 
performance of a duty of thcir's, which they neglect- 
ed, they would be ſupported in an uſurpation which 
was become neceſſary to the public. If both Lords 
and Commons ſhould conſpire in a negle& of their 


duty, other means, ſtill more irregular chan the in- 


terference of the Lords, would undoubtedly be re- 
ſorted to: for he imagined, the nation would, ſome 
way or other, have its buſineſs done; or otherwiſe, 
that it could not much longer continue to be. Lord 
John Cavendiſh, Mr Fox, Colonel Barre, Mr Demp- 
ter, and Mr Gilbert, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe; and 
it was afſerted, that the undue influence of the Crown 


ſtructive progreſs, the abſurd conduct, and the ob- 
ſtinate proſccution, without hope or view. of the 


felt, and generally acknowledged, as being in itſelf 
the cauſe of all the other misfortunes of Great Bri- 
tan, and particularly of the preſent naval greatneſs 
of the Hoi ſe of Bourbon. The two. Houles iovn 
ater adjourned. | 


CHAP. 


was the true cauſe of the miſchievous origin, the de- 


ruinous American war ; which was now univerſally. 
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County Meeting. Petitions to Parliament—— De. 
bates Mr Burke's plan of Parliamentary inde. 
pendence and aconomy—— Committee of Accounts 

Patents Places, and Penſions ——— Difference be. 

tween Lord North and Sir - Fletcher Norton 

Duel between Mr Fullarton and Earl of Shelburne 

=— New Levies—— Remarkable motion by Mr 

Dunning——E xtraordinaries of the Army —— Ali. 

litary Power —— Yorkſhire Committee———Difſolution 

and Meeting of Parlia nent Mr Cornwall choſen 

Speaker Debates on the Addreſs ——T hank: ts 

Sir Fletcher Norton——On Sir Hugh Palliſer's ap- 

pointment———Loan—— Receſs. 
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AR being thus declared in the moſt violent 
manner on the-part of Oppofition, the mi- 
1779. niſters had no reaſon tv plume themſelves on their 

Sf ſucceſs at the next meeting of Parliament. During 

county the receſs, innumerable meetings had been held, pe- 
z. ©” titions framed, and affociations formed for the re- 
dreſs of grievances ; and ſo much were the minds of 
men now agitated; that nothing leſs than an abſolute 

reform in the conſtitution of Parliament itſelf, by 
ſhortening its duration, and obtaining a more equal 
repreſentation of the people, was thought to be a- 


=  dequare to the multitude of evils which now over- 


e HAP. 
XXVI. 
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— 


ſpread the empire. 7 i 

An example was ſet to the reſt of the kingdom by a 

Dec- o. the county of York. On the zoth of December : 

| 1779, a very numerous and reſpectable meeting of f 
the gentlemen, clergy, including perſons of the firſt y 

. conſideration and property in the couny and rhe 
| kingdom, ſuch as perhaps never was aſſembled in ; 


; the 
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the fame manner in this nation, met in the city of HAN 
York, where a petition to the Houſe of Commons Frm oi. 
was unanimouſly agreed upon, and accompanied 279. 
with a reſoſuricn, that a committee of ſixty- one gen- FE pete 
tlemen be appointed to carry on the neceſſary cor- 
reſpondence for effectually promoting the abject of 
the petition, and likewiſe to prepare the plan of an 
aſſociation, on legal and conſtitutional grounds, to 
ſupport the laudable reform, and ſuch other mea- 
ſures as might conduce to the freedom of Parlia- 
ment, to be preſented by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee at their next meeting, to be held by adjourn- 
ment in Eaſter-· week. | 2 
In this petition they began by ſtating, as matters 
of fact, That the nation had been engaged for ſeve- 
ral years in a moſt expenſive and unfortunate war; 
many of our valuable colonies had declared them- 
ſelves independent, had formed a. {tri confederacy 
with our moſt inveterate and dangerous enemies 
and that the conſequence of thoſe combined misfor- - 
tunes had been a large addition to the national debt, 
a heavy accumulation of taxes, with a rapid decline - -o 
of the trade, manufactures, and land- rents of the nl 
kingdom. They then declared, that, alarmed at | \ 
the dimmiſhed reſources, as well as the growing = 
burthens of the country, and convinced, that rigid : i 
frugality was now indiſpenſibly neceſſary in every de= _ | 
partment of the ſtate, they obſerved with grief, that + | 
' notwithſtanding the calamities and impoveriſhed con» | 
dition of the nation, much public money had been | 
improvidently ſquandered; that many individuals en- | 
joyed ſinecure places, with exorbitant emoluments 
and penſions, unmerited by public ſervice, to a large | 
and ſtill increaſing amount; whence the Crown had 
acquired a great and unconſtitutional influence, 
which, if not checked in time, might ſoon prove fa- 
tal to rhe liberties of the country.“ They further | 
declared, that, ** conceiving the true end of every 1 
| 
| 
| 


a” 


legitimare government to be, not the-emolument of 
any individual, but the welfare of the community; 
Yor, II. M and 


* 
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en A Þ. and conſidering that, by the conſtitution, the cuſtody 


XXV1. of the national purſe is entruſted in a peculiar man. 


1779. 


* 


Petitions 


from other 


counties. 


and deſign. 


ner to that Houſe, they begged leave to repreſent, 
that until effectual meaſures were taken to redreſs 
thoſe oppreſſive grievances, the grant of any addi. 
tional ſum of money beyond the produce of the pre- 
ſent taxes, would be injurious to the rights, and de. 
rogatory to the honour and dignity of Parliament. 
They therefore, appealing to the juſtice of the Com. 
mons, moſt earneſtly requeſted, that before any new 
burthens were laid upon this country, effectual mea- 
ſures might be taken to inquire into, and correct 
the groſs abuſes in the expenditure of public money; 
to reduce all exorbitant emoluments; to reſcind and 
aboliſh all ſinecure places and unmerited penſions; 
and to appropriate the produce to the neceſſities of 
the ſtate.” EN ENS | 
Though this meeting was held in the ſeat of the 
metropolitan ſce, and immediately under the eye of 
provincial authority and government, not only a con- 
ſiderable number of the clergy. attended, and zeal. 
ouſly promoted the refolutions and petition, but 
fourteen of them, including two dignitaries of the 
Church, were appointed to the Committee, which 
was intended to give efficacy to the whole meaſure 
The example of York was quickly followed by o- 
ther counties. and corporations. Similar petitions 
were agrecd to by the countics of Middleſex, Cheſter, 
Hertford, Suſſex, Huntingdon, Surrey, Cumberland, 
Bedford, Eſſex, Somerſet, Glouceſter, Wilts, Dorſet, 
Devon, Norfolk, Berks, Bucks, Nottingham, Kent, 
Northumberland, Suffolk, Hereford, Cambridge, and 
Derbyſhire; Denbigh, Flint, and Brecknock; as well 
as by the cities of London, Weſtminſter, York, Bri- 
ſtol, Glouceſter, and Hereford, with the towns of 
Nottingham, Reading, Cambridge, Bridgewater, and 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The county of Northamp- 
ton declined petitioning, but voted reſolutions and 
| | inſtructions 
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altructions to their repreſentatives, to the ſame pur- O H A P. 
oſe with the petitions. | | XXVI. 
Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed miniſtry, and N 

even many of thoſe who wiſhed well to the cauſe of 
reformation, ſhuddered at the thoughts of what 
might be the conſequence. Aſſociations and Com- 
mittees had produced ſuch recent effects in America, 
and even in Ireland, that the very terms had become 
ſuſpicious. Theſe fears were dexterouſly foſtered by 
the miniſterial party. It was contended, that the bs 
nue ſenſe of the counties could not be collected, nor 
the matter propoſed duly examined, in ſuch meetings, 
ſo new in their form and fo void of regularity ; that 
the petitions conveyed infinuations, injurious and diſ- 
reſpectful to Parliament, to whoſe province only be- 
longed the granting ſupplies; and that the petitions 
and reſolutions were calculated to produce diffidence 
and ſuſpicions in the minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
at a time when unanimity and confidence in govern- 
ment were eſſentially neceſſary to ſuppport and invi- 
gorate the exertions of the ſtate. In this manner ſe- is 
reral counties were prevented from petitioning or | 
forming Committees; but, in general, the endeavours! 
of miniſtry to prevent county-meetings were totally 
fruſtrated. | So impetuous was the ſpirit which now 
prevailed, that Lord Sandwich in perſon, and at the 
head of a great body of his numerous friends, could 
not prevent a petition and Committee from being | 
carried in his own native and favourite county. All 
endeavours to prevent petitions being thus found a- | 
bortive, means were uſed to obtain proteſts ; but . 
though the buſineſs was undertaken by one or two = 
perſons! of great property and conſequence, it was | 
attended with very indifferent ſucceſs, Even in thoſe N 

| 

| 


places where proteſts were obtained, the diſſenting 
parties durſt not oppoſe the prayer of the petitions, 
but declared themſelves of opinion, that every thing 
ought to be left ta the diſcretion of Parliament, in 
vhoſe integrity and public ſpirit they thought it im- 
| M 2 $60 EV TOTEY If proper | . 
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A p. proper to expreſs, particularly at that time, any kind 
1 of diſtruſt. . an 


. The -pericion from the county of York was pre. 


| , Debates on ſented by Sir George Saville, on the 8th of Februa. 
the peti- _ . : : 

tion, ry, Who having at ſome length entered into the me. 

Teb. 8. Tits of the cauſe, called upon the miniſter to ſpeak 

out like a man, and to declare whether he meant to 

countenance and ſupport the petition or not. An 

open and manly declaration would fave much time 

and trouble, and would better become a man of his 


quality and power, than any mean arts of miniſterial 


juggling and craft. However, he made no threats; 


the petnion was legal and conſtitutional, not preſent. 
ed by men with ſwords and muſkers. The requeſt 
of the petitioners was ſo juſt and reaſonable, that 
they could not but expect it would be granted. He 
wiſhed the Houſe to conſider from whom the peti 
tion came. It was firſt moved in an aſſembly of more 
than 600 gentlemen. In the hall where that petition 
originated, there was more property than within the 
walls of the Houſe of Commons. He then threw 
down on the table, with ſome vehemence, a liil of 
the names of the gentlemen. * Bur they are not,” 
ſaid he, to abandon their petition, whatever may 
be irs face in this Houſe; there was a Committee 
ro correſpond on the ſubje& of the petition with the 
Committees of other counties.” And he concluded 
by like wiſe throwing on the table a liſt of the mem - 
bers of the Committe. 
| | The miniſter gave his conſent that the petition 
ſhould lie on the table. He complained of being 
= threatened if a compliance with the prayer of the pe- 
| tition ſhould be-delayed only untit an inquiry could 
g be made into the reality of the ſuppoſed grievances. 
5 This, he ſaid, was a very ſuſpicious circumſtance; 
and he concluded his ſpecch with obſerving, that as 
the ſupplies had been already voted, it would be 
proper in the mean time to conſider of the ways and 
means, leaving the conſideration of the petition til 
ſome time afterwards, | 


This 
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This ſpeech was ſeverely animadverted upon by Har. 

Mr Fox, r without any manifeſt effect. Little _ _— 1 

debate enſued on any of the other petitions; though 1750. 

one from Jamaica, ſigned by 75 of the principal plan- | 

| ters there, was productive of much altercation for a 

| ſhort time. As no other buſineſs of conſequence 3 

therefore interfered, Mr Burke now brought forward Mr Burke's | | 

the plan he had propoſed for rhe better ſecurity of liamentary 

the independence of Parliament, and the ceconomi- den 

cal reformation of the civil and other eſtabliſhments *. economy. 

The ſcheme of reform was commenced with the royal 

Houſehold, It comprehended the Treaſurer, Comp- 

troller, Cofferer of the Houſehold; the Treaſurer of the 

Chamber ; the Maſter of the Houſehold ; the whole 

Board of Green Cloth; anda vaſt number of ſubordinate 

offices in the department of the Steward of the Houſe- 

hold. It included alſo the whole eſtabliſnment of 

the Great Wardrobe, the Removing Wardrobe, the 

Jewel Office, the Robes, and almoſt the whole charge 

of the civil branch of the Board of Ordnance. All ; 

M 3 theſe , 

lay was compeehended in hands, tevements, and hereditaments, 


te fre f following bills held by his Majeſty in right of bo 
I, * Abill for the better ation, ' aid principality, or county palatine 


»* 1 * _—— - 
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of his Majeſty's civil eſtabli 


and of certain public offices; for the 


limitation of penſions, and the fup- 
preſſion of certain uſeleſs, expenſive, 
and inconvenient places;. and for ap- 
prog the monies ſaved thereby to 

the public ſervice. *? 

2. A bill for the ſale of the fo- 
reſt and other crown-lands, rents, and 
rr with N — — 
tions; an lying the uce 
— the ane ſervices hm ye 

and ſatisfy in 
. A lp! as W 28 common a 
other right ri 

3.%A bill far the more perfectly 
uniting to the crown the principality 
of Wales, and the county palatine of 
Cheſter, and for the more commodi · 
ous adminiſtration of juſtice within 
the ſame ; as alſo for aboliſhing cer- 
ain offices now appertaining thereto ; 

quicting dormant claims, aſcertain- 
fg and ſecuring tenant-rights, and 
er the ſalc of foreſt lands, and other 


of Cheſter ; and for applying the pro- 
duce thereof to the public ſervice.” 

4 A bill for uniting to the crown 
the duchy and county palatine of Lan- 
caſter; fa the 2 of unne- 
ceſfary offices now 1 ; 
for the aſcertainment and rity of 
tenant and other rights; and for the 
ſale of all rents, lands, tenements, hee. 
reditaments, ard foreſts within the 
faid duchy and county palatine, or 
either of them; and for applying the 
produce thereof to the public ſer» 
vice. 

« A bill for the 
of eee to aur. in 1 1 85 


ſuppreſſion of certain unneceſſury of- 


fices thereto belonging; for the _ 
tainment and fecurity ol tenant an 
other rights; and for the ſale of Benn 


| 2 rents, Dua and tenements with- 


or belonging to the ſaid 22 
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theſe arrangements taken together, he ſaid, would 


Ly be found to relieve the nation from a vaſt weight of 


1780. 


influence; and that ſo far from diſtreſſing, it would 
rather forward every public ſervice. 


His plan likewiſe extended to the deſtruction of ſu. 
bordinate treaſuries, of conſequence to the two trea. 


ſuries or pay - offices of the army and navy. He pro- 


poſed that theſe offices ſhould be no longer banks or 
treaſuries, but mere gffices of adminiſtration ; and that 


all money which was formerly impreſſed to them, 


ſhould for the future be imprefled to the Bank of 
England. He was likewiſe of opinion, that the bu. 
ſineſs of the mint, excepting what related to it as 1 


manufactory, ſhould be transferred to that corpora. 


tion. He propoſed likewiſe the total removal of the 
ſubordinate treaſury, and office of the pay-maſter of 
the penſions; the payments, in future, to be made 
by the Exchequer; the great patent offices of the 
Exchequer to be reduced to fixed falaries ; and, as the 
preſent lives and reverſions ſhould fall, the feverd 
places of keepers of theſtag-· hounds, buck-hounds, fox. 
hounds, and harriers, to be totally aboliſhed. He alſo 
propoſed to reform the new office of third ſecretary of 
ſtate, commonly called Secretary of State for the Colo- 


nies; the fabrication of which, like chat of all other 


late arrangements, he conſidered merely as a job, the 
the two antient ſecretaries being ſuppoſed now, 2s 
heretofore, fully competent to the whole of the pu- 
blic buſineſs. He concluded his plan of reduction, 
by propoſing the total annihflation of the Board of 
Trade, as an office totally uſcleſs, anſwering none of 
its avowed or ſuppoſed purpoſes, and ſerving mere- 
Jy to provide eight members of Parliament, and there- 
by to rerain their ſervices. He likewiſe propoſed ali- 


mitation of the total amount of penſions to 60,0001. 


per annum; but he did not wiſh to take away 
any man's penſion, and thought it more prudent, in 


| _ that reſpect, not to adhere to the letter of the pe- 


titions. : 
'This 
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f This plan of reduction had annexed to it a plan of o H A P. 
arrangement, which he confeſſed to be the favourite XVI. 

part of his ſcheme, as he imagined it would prevent 9 
all prodigality in the civil. liſt for the future. He pro- | 
poſed to eſtabliſh a fixed and invariable order in all 
payments, from which the firſt lord of the treaſury 
ſhould not be permitted in any caſe to deviate. For 
this purpoſe, the civil-liſt payments were to be di- 
vided into nine claſſes, putting each claſs forward ac- 
cording to the importance or Juſtice of the demand, 
or to the inability of the perſons entitled to enforce 
their pretenſions. In the firſt of theſe claſſes were 
placed the judges ; in the ſecond, the miniſters to 
foreign courts ; in the third, the tradeſmen who ſup- 
plied the crown ; in the fourth, the domeſtic ſervants 
of the King, and all perſons in efficient offices, whoſe 
falaries did not exceed 200 l. annually ; and the fifth 
clals comprehended the penſions and allowances of 
the royal family, comprehending of courſe the Queen, 
together with the ſtated allowance of the privy purſe. 
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The fixth took in thoſe efficient officers of duty, 
) whoſe ſalaries might exceed 200 l. a-year. The whole 
i WH penſion liſt was included in the ſeventh; the offices 
ö of honour about the King, in the eighth; and the 
I ninth included the ſalaries and penſions of the firſt 
c 


lord of the treaſury himſelf, the chancellor of the 1 
exchequer, and other commiſſioners of that depart- 1 
ment. To theſe arrangements were added ſome re- 
gulations, which would for ever have prevented any 


eil. liſt debt from coming on the public. 

fur Burke's ſpeech on this occaſion, upwards of 
„ WH three hours in length, was not only hearkened to 
- WH vith the greateſt attention, but received the higheſt 
- WH cncomiumy from both ſides of the houſe, who could 
J. not refrain from expreſſing their admiration at the 
7 Wl yall fund of political knowledge diſplayed by that 
2 I} gentleman with regard to every department of ſtate. 


The miniſter perceiving this, thought proper not to 
object to the plan on the firſt motion. He aſſured 
X 4 the 
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the Houſe, that no man was more zealous for the e. 
ſtabliſhment of a permanent fyſtem of ceconomy than 
himſelf. But that, beſides the ſubjccts of the preſent 


being fo numerous and various as to require ſome 


time for comprehenſion, ſome of them affected the 
King's patrimonial income; on which account he 


thought it neceſſary to obtain the conſent of the 
cron before they procceded upon them. For this 


- 


reaſon he propoſed to poſtpone the three bills which 
related to the crown lands, the principality of Wales, 
&c. which was yielded to as a point of decorum.— 
In three days, however, they were brought in with. 
out any objection. The ſurveyor- general of the duchy 


of Cornwall made objections to that relating to the 


union of this county with the crown, on account of 
the minority of the Prince of Wales; on which Mr 


Burke, though with reluctance, withdrew his mo- 


Col. Barre 
moves for 2 
Committee 
+ of Ae- 
compts, 
Feb. 14. 


tion. | | 

A few days after the introduction of Mr Burke's 
plan, Colonel Barre gave notice of his intention 0 
: ove fora Committee of Accompts, as an uſeful ſup- 
plement and culargement of that plan. The appoint- 
ment of ſuch a Committee, he ſaid; afforded the moſt 
eaſy, if not the moſt effectual means of correcting 


thoſc evils which aroſe from the preſent mode of vo- 


ting great ſums of money without eſtimate, and for 


remedying in lome degree the procraſtinatory forms, 


and dilatory courſe of conducting buſineſs, which 
prevailed in the Exchequer, and by which it was at 
preſent totally inadequate to its purpoſes, He hoped 
for great advantages, he faid, from a Committee 
conſiſting only of a few perſons. : for though he knew 
that the miniſter's ſtrength in the Houſe would virtu- 
ally reſt their nomination with him; yet he had great 
dependence on the ſmallneſs of their number; and 
their conſciouſnefs that the eyes of the public were 


| fixed upon them, would operate powerfully. 


With 


4 
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With this propoſal the miniſter readily claſed; e HA 
put it appeared in the event, that the Oppoſition bad VI. : 
ourwitted themſelves. For the preſent, however, 77. 
they plumed themſelves on the acquiſition ; and Co. 
lonel Barre gave notice, that he would lay his plan 
before the Houſe in a ſhort time. 

On the following day, Sir George Saville moved, Motica for 
% That an account of all places held by patent from greg 
the Crown, with the amount of the ſalaries annexed all patent 
to them, and a liſt. of the perſons who held them, Pc 
ſhould be laid before the Houſc.“ By this account, Houſe. 
he faid, ©. * Houſe, and of courſe his conſtituents, 
would be enaoled to judge of the ſervices done to the 
ſtate, in return for the ſalaries paid by it; and then 
it would be in the judgment of the Houſe to decide 
what offices were efficient and neceſſary, and the num- 
ber that were merely ſinecures, and their emoluments 
a burthen to the people, without any return of ſer- 
vice, This being agreed to, he next moved, That Lb 
an account of all ſubſfiſting penſions granted by the f. ** 
Crown, during plcaſure, or otherwiſe, ſpecifying the . 
amount of ſuch penſions reſpectively, and the times 
when, and the perſons to whom, ſuch penſions were 
granted, ſhould be laid before the Houſe.” Mr 
Burke, he ſaid, with that liberality of mind peculiar 
to his nature, had foregone, in his plan, any inqui- 
ry. into ſubjeRs of that ſort ; but, however laudable 
the motives of tenderneſs upon which he a&ed cer- 
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tainly were, the people, rouzed by the urgency of 
4 their neceſſities, to a cloſe examination of the ſtate 
= of their affairs, and into the cauſes of thoſe evils 
4 which they experienced, demanded a wore ſtrict and 
N rigid mode of conduct. LE 
t Though it was evident, on the firſt propoſal of 
4 this motion, that it was to meet with a ſtrong and 


re determined oppoſition, the illueſs of the ſpeaker de- 
| layed it for a week. On its revival, February 21. 
1780, the miniſter moved an amendment, reſtricting 

ch the account to thoſe penſions only which were paid 
at the Lxchequer; but this he afterwards enlarged 

| | to 
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e HA P. to the giving the general amount of all penſions, but 


without any ſpecification of names, or particularly 


7789, Of ſums. This proguced very long and warm de. 


bates, in the courſe of which the miniſter had the 
mortification to find that his power was on the de. - 
cline, and that he had now to encounter ſuch an op. 
poſition as he had never before experienced. Sir 
George Saville's motion was ſupported by Mr Dun. 
ning, Mr Byng, Mr Burke, Mr Fox, and Colonel 
Barre ; Miniſtry by Lord North, the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, and the Attorney-General, Mr Wed. 
derburn. Lord North oppoſed the motion from 2 
point of delicacy. To expoſe the neceſſities of an. 
cient and noble families, whoſe fortunes were too 
narrow for the ſupport of their rank, to the prying 
eye of malignant curioſity, he ſaid, would not only 
be wanton, but cruel. To expoſe the man who had 
a penſion, to the envy and detraction of him who 
had none, and by whom he was therefore hated; 
to hold him up as an object for the gratification of 
private malice, and the malevolence of party, mere- 
ly as a price for the favour conferred on him by the 
Crown, would be ſurely a proceeding in its own na- 
ture equally odious and contemptible. Yet theſe 
were the certain effects of the motion, if carried; a- 
long with the furniſhing out matter for a feaſt to 
newſpaper and party writers, to be by them dreſt 
up as they thought proper, for the entertainment of 
the public, at the expence of the worthieſt, nobleſt, 
and moſt deſerving members of the ſtate. He had, 
beſides, very ſufficient reaſons for believing that the 
true ſtate of the penſion liſt was very little known 
and underſtood. Several large ſalaries were, in ex- 
chequer language, claſſed under the denomination of 
penſion, and accordingly ſwelled the payments in that 
liſt, to which they did not properly belong. If 
theſe were deducted, along with the four ſhillings in 
the pound tax on places and penſions, the remaining 
penſion · liſt would be found not to exceed 50, oool. 
or 10,0001, leſs a year than what was thought rea- 
wm ſonable 
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ſonable by Mr Burke in his plan of reform. The © H A y. 
county meetings, therefore, muſt have been very ill . 
informed, when they made the ſuppoſed exceſs in 118. _ 
that department a leading article in their liſt of grie- _ 
vances; and he was certain, that if the people of 

England knew that all they could expect, by expo- 

ſing the names of ſeveral honourable perſons on the 

penſion liſt, would amount to no more, under the 

moſt rigid economy, than the ſaving of a few thou- 

ſand pounds annually, their hearts would revolt at 

the idea of ſuch a motion. He concluded, by draw- 

ing a diſtinction between the money granted expreſs- 

ly to Government for the other public ſervices of the 
ſtate, and that allotted to the civil-liſt eſtabliſhment. 
The former was to be ſpecifically applied, and the 
proper officers were anſwerable for the diſpoſal, as N 
well as accountable for the amount. But the money - | 
granted to the King for his civil- liſt was granted free- 
ly, and without controul. It was then his perſonal 
property, without being liable to any reſtriction 
whatever ; and was as fully under his direction, and 
as entirely at his diſpoſal, as the rents of a private 
eſtate could be fo the owner. 

This defence of the miniſter was treated with great 
contempt. Penſions granted for real ſervice to the 
public, they ſaid, were marks of honour, not of 
diſgrace, Nor did thoſe granted for the ſupport of 
ancient and honourable families, whoſe poverty pro- 
ceeded from the fault of their anceſtors, and not their 
own, convey the ſmalleſt reproach. Ireland afford- 
ed a living proof within their own knowledge, that 
ſuch notions of ſuppoſed delicacy were totally idle and 
unfounded. The holders of penſions in that country 
were to the full as prond and as delicate as thoſe un- 
der the ſame circumſtances in this. Yet the penſion 
lit in that kingdom was every ſecond year laid be- 
fore Parliament, and publiſhed in all their newſpa- 
pers, withour its producing any of that diſgrace and 
uneaſineſs to individuals, and without opening any of 
thoſe! ſources of detraction and malevolence, of winch 


a 
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CHAP. the miniſter now ſeemed to be ſo apprehenſive. Hig 
I. Jordfhip had, they faid, endeavoured with uncom. 
1% mon dexterity, to embarraſs matters, and render the 


object of purſuit apparently fo diminutive, as to be 
unworthy of the national attention. But, even 
granting that 40 or 50,000 l. fimply conſidered, was 
no great obje& of concern to the nation, yer as cve. 
ry thing muſt be done by detail in order to become 
great, it was ridiculous to contend, that ſuch, and 
even leſſer ſums, were not proper to be attended to 
in any ſcheme reſpecting the national expenditure, 
Money, however, they faid, was only a ſecondary 
object at preſent, either with the petitioners or them. 
ſelves. The firſt and great object of both, was the 
deſtruction of that undue and corrupt influence which 
had been the ſource of that ruinous expence under 
which the nation was ſinking. If by cutting off 
40 or 50, ooo l. a year from the means of that cor. 
ruption, it was thus poſſible to exclude forty or fifty 
voters from that impenetrable parliamentary phalanx, 
on whom no reaſon, argument, or affection for their 
country was ever capable of making an impreſſion, or 
of deterring from an adherence to the miniſter of 
the day, whoever he might be, or in whatever pre- 
dicament he might ſtand, it would be gaining an o 
ject of no ſmall importance, and prove in the event 
a means of ſaving much larger ſums. Had ſuch 
faving taken place, America would ſtill have conũ - 
nued to be the ſtrength and glory of this nation. 
The offer made by the miniſter, of giving an ac- 
count only of thoſe penſions that were regularly paid 
at the public offices of the Exchequer, was treated 
with ridicule. This was a degree of information 
which any man in the kingdom might eaſily obtain, 
by a proper application. But the preſent inquiries 
were directed to penſions of another nature. They 
reſpected temporary penſions ; ſuch as were paid du- 
' ring pleaſure, for the purpoſes of parliamentary cor- 
ruprion. On this head, Mr Byng declared it as a 
fact, founded on authority which he _— 4 
1875 ; ubt, 
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doubt, that the miniſter, at the cloſe of every ſeſſion, c H 4 B. 
had a ſettlement of ſuch penſions to make; that a M. 
private lift of names, with the ſeveral ſums propor- 1750. 
tioned to their reſpective ſervices or merits, was then 
produced; and that as ſoon as the money was paid, 
the paper was burnt, in order to leave no memo 
of the tranſaction. Here the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land interfered, and called on the Oppoſition, if 
they were poſſeſſed of any proofs, to come forward 
with them, and name the delinquents; but not to 
throw about . of ſuch a nature at random, if 
they were not able to ſupport and eſtabliſh them. 
But to this it was replied, That the learned gentle- 
man well knew they could not poſſibly poſſeſs the 
ſpecies of evidence which the rules of that Houſe 
rendered neceſſary to fix ſuch ſpecific charges. The 
great object of the motion was to obtain that very 
evidence which was now demanded, but which the 
miniſter abſolutely refuſed to grant, at the ſame time * 
that while his advocates ſaw the means were with. 
held, they boldly” demanded the evidence which 
could not be given without them. 

It was totally denied that the civil. liſt revenue was 
in any manner of way to be compared to that of a 
private eſtate. Great part of it was applied to na- 
tional purpoſes, and to the ſupport of the ſplendour 
of the Crown. Parliament had a right, and had been 
in uſe, to make inquiry into the application; and were 
it otherwiſe, the whole might be perverted and ap- 
plied to the moſt dangerous purpoſes. 

la this debate the miniſter was left almoſt eadrety 
alone, except what little aſſiſtance was given by the 
two crown lawyers. Upon which Colonel Barre 
remarked, that not one Engliſhman had dared te 
ſtand up, in the courſe: of the whole day, to ſup- 
port the miniſter ; and that one of his two friends 
enjoyed ſinecure places in Scotland, while the other 
was looking up to the firſt Gruation in the law depart- 
ment of England. The miniſter being therefore pro- 
* ** and * obliged: to _ 
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n 4 P. his ground, his temper was not a little ruffled. How- 

ever, the diſpute was at laſt carried in his favour by 

7789. a majority of no more than two, there being for 

Lord North's amendment 188, againſt it 186; Op. 

fition were exaſperated at their defeat; being per. 

fuaded that they had ſtrength enough to have gained 

their point, could they have perſuaded all their 

friends at that time in town to attend. Sir George 

Saville daclared, that the motion, in its preſent ſtate, 

was totally changed from what he had propoſed, 

and could not convey. to his conſtituents that infor. 

mation which he had thought it his duty to endea- 

vour to procure ; he ſhould therefore give the matter 

entirely up, and for the future never trouble himſelf 

or his friends, by fruitleſsly oppoſing miniſters in 
whatever point they had derermincd to carry, 

Lord In the beginning of March the miniſter ſurprized 

dem e the Houſe with the publication\of his ſcheme for the 

a commiſ- appointment of a commiſſion of accounts. He ob- 

counts. Terved, that the amount, the increaſe, and the man- 

ner of conducting the public expenditure, had of late 

afforded continual topics of debate, converſation, and 

complaint; that it had been even propoſed, to with- 

hold the ſupplies for thoſe parts of the public ſervice 

for which eſtimates, were not previouſly produced : 

but with regard to this he might repeat what he had 

already ſaid, that while we were engaged in a wide- 

ly extended and expenſive war, it would be impoſ- 

ble, in many inſtances, to make previous eſtimates. 


to give the fulleſt ſatisfaction to the Houſe, he had 


tages over a committee of accounts, as it might be 
ſtrengthened with powers impoſlible to be inveſted in 


However, as he wiſhed, as heartily as any gentleman, 


for that purpoſe propoſed a commiſſion of accounts. 
A commiſſion, he thought, would have many advan- 


the latter; particularly the calling for papers of all 


| ſorts, and the examination of witneſſes upon oath. 
To obviate, however, ſome reflections that had been 
thrown out relative to the committee to be appoint-: 
ed, he intended to make it a proviſion in his _ 


ae oer #7 7x 
ed bill, that the commiſſioners be reſpectable, intel- 


ligent, and independent gentlemen, who were not wu 


members of either Houſe of Parliament. 
This was fo far from giving ſatisfaction to the op- 
poſite party, that Colonel Barre, the firſt propoſer 
of the buſineſs, complained of it as a procedure of 
which the hiſtory of Parliament could ſcarce produce 
an equal. His ſcheme had been founded on a wiſh 
to ſerve the public, and a wiſh to check the profu- 
ſon of thoſe who managed the public expenditure 
but the ſtrong arm of the miniſter had-wreſted it out 
of his hands, and put an end to his labours. He had 
called upon the noble lord tro know whether he would 
aliſt him or not, for two reaſons—the one, that he 
knew nothing effectual could be done in oppoſition to 
bis power; the other, that he knew it would be im- 
poſſible, without the aid of his authority, to pene- 
trate into the arcana of many matters which loudly 


without hope, that he might have intereſted his lord- 
ſhip in the inquiry by making him a party. But in- 
ſtead of giving aſſiſtance, he ſaid, his lordſhip had 
made himſelf at once the principal; and without once 
conſulting or adviſing with him; without any compari- 


out with a plan of his own, at the very inſtant that 
he had brought his to the point aimed at. His op- 
poſition, however, was not the eſſect of diſappoint- 


ment, He ſhould be ſatisfied, , provided the end was 


obtained; but he inſiſted, that the ſchemes were eſ- 
ſentially different, and that of the miniſter, made not 
io ſupply but counteract the other. 


= 


While Oppoſition were thus reprobating the mini- Proceed- 
ſier's plan, Mr Burke's ceconomical bill, having been Burke's 
read a firſt time, was propoſed for a ſecond. reading. <xomical 
This ſeemed very diſagreeable to the miniſter, who 
charged the minority with. precipitating a meaſure - 


not ſufficiently conſidered ; until at laſt being called 
upon to declare, whether he would oppoſe it on the 
ſecond reading, or let it go to a Committee, he de- 


clared, 


demanded inveſtigation. He had not indecd been 


lon of ſcheme, or communication of deſign, now came 


%. 
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Ex av. chred, after much apparent irreſolution, that he did 


XXV1. 


3780. 


not mean to oppoſe it. The bill being then read a 
ſecond time without oppoſition, another debate en. 
ſued on its commitment. Mr Burke inſiſted on it; 
being commitred the enſuing day, and the miniſter 


that it ſhould be delayed for ſome time. The rea. 


ſons given on his part were, the vaſt magnitude and 


variety of the objects included in it; though by Op. 


poſition it was imputed to the deſire of procraſtinating 
an event which he could not get totally rid of. Af. 
ter ſome altercation, however, the queſtion was car. 
ried in favour of the miniſter by 230 to 195. 

In the appointment of a Committee for taking the 
bill into conſideration, doubts were ſuggeſted by Mr 
Rigby, paymaſter of the forces, concerning the com. 
perency of Parliament to conſider any thing relative 
to the expenditure of the civil liſt. For his own part, 
he ſaid, he had conſidered, and always ſhould, that 
the civil-liſt revenue was as much and as fully his 


Miajeſty's property as any determinable eſtate was 


the property of a private perſon, It had been ſet. 
tled on his Majeſty for life at his acceſſion to the 
throne, which was an intereſt no power on cath 
could deprive him of without manifeſt injuſtice ; of 
confequence, that part of the bill which propoſed 2 
controul of the civil lift, and an appropriation of the 
favings to ariſe from the reform, was an attempt no 
leſs contrary to precedent than to juſtice, and would, 
in fact, reduce the Sovereign to the ſtare of a precarious 
penfioner, whoſe ancertain ſtipend would at all times 
be liable ro ſtill further reduction. But to what pur: 
poſe was ſuch manifeſt injuſtice offered? To leſſen 
the ſuppoſed inflachce of the Crown. He had heard 
2 great deal about this influence; but he believed, 
from experience, that it was never leſs than at that 


ume. | 


Though Oppoſition now contended, that the full 
principle of the bill had been already admitted, yet the) 
did not think proper to infiſt much on that head, but 


the 


* 


jaſtantly entered with great vigour into the debate of 
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the competency of the meaſure. The miniſters, c n x f. 
though very much diſpoſed to adopt the oppoſite XVI. 
doctrine, were by no means pleaſed at the introduc- 
tion of ſuch a ſubject at this time, and in the temper | 
in which the nation in general was at preſent, _ They 
endeavoured, therefore, to get rid of it as hand- 
ſomely as they could, by applauding the doctrine, 
and complimenting the ſpeakers in favour of it; but 
declined the conſideration of the merits of the que- 
{tion itſelf, on account of its being an abſtract propo- 
poſition, which it was improper to diſcuſs, unleſs -it 
had been introduced in public, buſineſs immediately 
before the Houſe. Oppoſition, however, were by 
no means inclined to ſuffer them to eſcape from the 
dilemma in which they were involved, . Mr Fox at- 
tacked the doctrine with all that ſtrength of argu- 
ment, and keenneſs of irony and fatire, for which he 
had been all along ſo much diſtinguiſhed. He inſiſted, 
that this queſtion muſt be firſt got rid of before the 
ſubject of the bill could be at all diſcuſſed. And he 
concluded a moſt animated ſpeech by declaring, that f | 
if the propoſition ſhould be agreed to by a majority = 1 
of the Houſe, he ſhould conſider his toils and labours | 
as at an end; and as his preſence there could be of — 
uo farther uſe or confequence, he ſhould never again | | 
enter it. . 5 \ 


On che other hand, the friends of adminiſtration | = 
inſiſted; that Mr Rigby's propoſition did not by any. - | 
means involve a denial of the right to reform abuſes; 
but only aſſerted the injuſtice: of interfering with the: 
civil.liſt expenditure; without proper proof of abuſe 
previous tothe interference. This maxim, they ſaid, 
was ſupported by the conſtitution, admitting the right 

to exiſt in the ſtrongeſt manner in which it had been ſta- 
ted or ſuppoſed on the other ſide. But as the purport 
of the propoſition had already been miſconceived or 
miſrepreſented; within doors, there could be no doubt 
fall WW of its being much more ſo out. of doors; nor could 
hey Wl they derive the extreme eagerneſs ſhewn by Oppo- 
but WO bon to bring the honourable gentleman's propoſal. 
JJ BG SRD ons under 
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e REA. under diſcuſſion, from any other motive than a deſire 
2 to furniſh grounds for falſe reports, if the Hovſe ſhould 

1780. agree to it. . n 
This mode of reaſoning was much ridiculed by the 
leaders of Oppoſition. The fuppoſed injuſtice of in. 
yuiry before proof, they faid, was in the higheſt de. 
gree abſurd ; being in truth the ſame with aſſerting, 
that though a man ought to be punifhed for the com- 
miſſion of a crime, it would be unjuſt to try him un. 
til his guilt were fully proved. The queſtion being 
at length put, Whether rhe Houſe ſhould refolve it. 
ſelf into a Committee on Mr Burke's bill, or firſt en. 
ter into a diſcuſſion of Mr Rigby's propofition ?— 
it was decided in favour of miniſtry by a majority 
only of fix ; a moſt unuſual diviſion on the part of 
the minority, which was rendered ſtil} more remark- 
able by the circumſtance of Mr Rigby's voting in the 
minority, and in direct oppoſition to all his friends in 
adminiſtration. N 

Firſt danſe, The firſt clauſe in the bill was that for aboliſhing 
for aboliſh- the office of Third Secretary of State, called alſo Se. 
fice of Third cy for the Colonies ; and which was afterward 
Secretary of modified to the fimple deſcription of One of his Ma. 
jeaed. jeſty's Principal Secretaries of State. The principal 
arguments uſed in favour of adminiſtration were, 
That Parliament had no right to interfere in the civil 
lift expenditure; and even though this right ſhould 
be granted, it could only be in cafes of groſs abuſe, 
previouſly and mconteſtibly proved. When that 
was once done, the Houſe was undoubredly compe- 
tent to point out to the Sovereign the proper mode 
of removing and correcting them: but that mode was 
not by paſfing a law of reſumption ; a method which, 
jf at all reforted to, ſhould only be in cafes of the 
laſt extremity, when all other means had been tried 
and found ineffectual. They ought like wiſe to con- 
ſider what the aboliſhment led to. The clauſe before 
them made but a part, and a very ſmall, one of the 
multifarious bill to which it belonged. But if the 
propriety of this clauſe ſhould he eſtabliſhed, rhe ſame 
ar ES | 22 principle 
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principle would reach to every other part of the bill, e A 5 
and even the domeſtic arrangements of his Majeſty XXVI. 
within the palace would be diſturbed, Beſides, it "7%. 


could not, with any ſhadow of juſtice, be afferted ei- 
ther that the place was a finecure, or that it was at- 
tended with exorbitant fees, perquiſites, or emolu- 
ments; that it was a heavy or expenſive eſtabliſh. 
ment, or a great ſource of influence in the Houſe, 
If it ſhould be faid that it was uſeleſs or unneceſſary, 
it was incumbent on thoſe who made the aſſertion to 
produce ſome proof; at the fame time, that they 
ought to eſtabliſh the right, as well as ſhew the ex- 
pediency of interfering with the Sovereign in ſuch 
an indelicate manner, as that of reſuming a gift which 
had been once granted him, and that too on his ac= 
ceflion ; a grant which he received as a compenſa- 
tion for the ample revenue to which he was entitled 
from the very inſtant he was proclaimed King. On 
this occaſion it was alſo argued, that there had been 
a third ſecretary of ſtate as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. and even in the late reign, which was now 
the faſhion to hold out as the pureſt model of politi- 
cal virtue, it had ſubſiſted for ſeveral years; ſo that 
it was in fact no new office, but an old one revived. 
But whether the office was old or new, an objection 
of great weight was, that it gave riſe to a moſt dan- 
gerous precedent, and eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that 
the legiſlature were the only proper judges of the de- 
tailed exerciſe of the executive power. This would 
affect not only every eſtabliſhment already made, but 
which might beseilber be made; at the ſame time, 
that it diveſted the crown of one of its moſt valuable 
rights and prerogatives, and would diſable it from 
diſcharging thoſe duties which were veſted in it by 
the conſtitution,” by taking away the right and exer- 
ciſe of judgment with reſpe& to the manger in which 
ircould moſt faithfully and effectually diſcharge thoſe 
uties. 4 . | 
In anſwer to this, beſides urging a variety of argu- 
ments in the moſt violent manner, che Oppoſition en- 
ED MS SE deavoured 
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c H A p.deavonred to ſhew, that the hiſtorical facts adduced 
XXVI. by adminiſtration, in order to prove that an office fi. 
I” milar to that now in diſpute had formerly exiſted, 
wo.eere only ſo many attempts to ſhew, that though the 
uſeleſſneſs of an office was diſcovered upon trial, it 
ought nevertheleſs to be continued. Ihe queſtion 
was not with regard to the cuſtoms of ancient or mo- 
dern princes, but merely with reſpect to the utility of 
the office. On this ſubject it was ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the nation had riſcn to the higheſt pitch of glo- 

ry and power, as well as increaſed in population, to a 
degree unknown in other nations, when no more 
than two ſecretaries of {tate were employed: nay, it 
was contended, that every happy. feature in that pic- 
ture had diſappeared on the appointment of a third 
ſecretary. That appointment had been the means 

of not only loſing the colonies, but converting them 
into our moſt bitter enemies; and, along with the 
loſs of our colonies and commerce, we had ſuffered 
ſuch diſgrace in the eyes of every European power, 
as this country had never before experienced. The 
argument on the part of Oppoſition was concluded 

by obſerving, that to a ſtranger it would ſeem, from 
the reaſoning made uſe of by. adminiſtration, that 
they were endeavouring to deprive the King of the 
money allotted for his privy purſe, or to curtail the 


faction. No perſon, however, could be ſo blind as 
not to perceive that the objects were totally diſtinct. 
The propoſed reform went to that great part of the 
civik-liſt eſtabliſhment, which, being dedicated to pu- 


form; and in which the Sovereign, acting only as 
the truſtee of the people, could have no other inte. 
reſt than that which was ſo conſtantly denied, of 
ſupporting an undue and corrupt influence. - But, at 
any rate, that revenue, like all others, muſt be af- 
fected by the cxigencies of the times, and propor- 
tioned to the ability of the public by which it was 
granted and paid. At the acceſſion of his Majeſty, 


when 


— *- 


means of his perſonal pleaſures, amuſements, or fatis- , 


blic purpoſes, was conſequently liable to public re · 
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when a large revenue was granted and paid for life, © if 
the nation was great, flouriſhing, and glorious beyond 
example. The liberality of the grant was ſuited to 1780. 
the happineſs of the time. The ſmalleſt notice was 
not then given of the fatal deſigns which lay in em- 
brio, or of the ruinous meaſures that were to be pur- 
ſued. Art that time the loſs of America and our 
Weſt India Hands was not ſo much as dreamed of. 

It was evident then, that the ſuperſtructure could 
have no greater ſtability than the foundation. Even 
ſuppoſing, what can never be admitted, that the gran- 
ters had no power of revocation, ſtill the revenue 
muſt depend upon their ability ta pay it. To ſup- 

ſe that the eſtabliſhments of the Sovereign would 
not be affected by the public diſtreſſes and calamities 
of the country, was ſuch an abſurdity as not to de- 
ſerve any anſwer or notice. It was ſcarcely leſs than 
treaſon to royalty even to ſuppoſe that the Sove- 
reign would not willingly participate in the evil as 
well as the good fortune of his ſubjectss. 

At a quarter before three o'clock in the morning, 
the Committee divided, and the Office of Third Sec- | 
retary of State was preſerved by a majority of no | 
more than ſeven, the numbers being 208 againſt 201. 

The miniſters finding themſelves ſo violently attacked 
both within and without doors, rather choſe to op- 
poſe their antagoniſts indirectly in order to gain time. 
They brought the low ſtate of the majorities as an 
argument to prove that the influence of the crown 
was not increaſed; while Oppoſition contended, that 
the preſent ſtate of the diviſions was owing to the 
temper of the people without doorkrs. 

In the next clauſe of the bill the Oppoſition were Second 
more ſucceſsful. This was the abolition of the beg: 
Board of Trade. On this fubje& the opponents of the Board | 
miniſtry endeavoured to prove, that the Board n 
queſtion was totally inefficient and uſeleſs; or, if at March 13. 
any time it was active, it became either miſchievous 
or ridiculous; but of late it had dwindled into a 
6 mere ſinecure office, which anſwered no other pur- 
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o nA p. pole, than that of providing eight members for Par. 
XXVL. lament, and ſecuring their votes to the miniſter by 
3 a penſion of a thouſand a year cach. On this oc. 


caſion it was ſhewn, that when the buſineſs of trade 
and plantations had been managed by a Committee of 
Council without ſalaries, it had been attended by per- 
ſons of greater rank, weight, and ability, and that 
much more difficult and delicate buſineſs was tranſ- 
acted with more expedition and ſatis faction than af. 
ter the appointment of the Board of Trade. The 
queſtion was called after two in the morning, when 
the abolition of the Board was carried againſt mini- 
ſtry by a majority of eight ; the numbers being 207 
againſt 199. Some members in Oppoſition had en- 
deavoured to perſuade the Lords of Trade to with. 
draw before the diviſion, on the footing of decency ; 
but the queſtion was too intereſting tor them to make 
any facrifice to delicacy and punctilio on ſuch an oc« 
calion. ; 

During the debates on this ſubject it was firſt dif. 
covered, that the miniſter and Sir Fletcher Norton, 


Sir Fletcher: the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, were on 
Noran. bad terms. Mr Fox having called up the latter to 


give his private opinion as a member, and his pro- 
feſſional one as a lawyer, on the competency of Par. 
liament to controul the civil-lift revenue, the ſpeak- 
er, afcer ſtating ſeveral other reaſons againſt comply- 
ing with Mr Fox's requeſt, declared alſo, that he had 
formerly given an opinion with regard to a law que- 
ſtion in that Houſe, (ſuppoſed to allude to a clauſe 
in the royal marriage bill), which not only ſubjected 
him to a miſinterpretation of his conduct; but he had 
alſo the misfortune to find, that he bad thereby gi- 
ven offence in a quarter where he certainly did not 
intend or wiſh to give any. He then took notice, 
that the miniſter had long withdrawn from him all 


kind of friendſhip and confidence. That from the 
time of his reporting the ſenſe of that Houſe at the 


bar of the other, on delivering the money bills for 
the diſcharge of the civil-lift debts, and the _— 
Y ORE, | 0 
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ok its revenue, all appearances of friendſhip and eon - CH A PD 


fidence had ceaſed on the part of the miniſtry ; tho! 
he was ſtill at a loſs ta gueſs what juſt cauſe of of. 
fence he had given. After apologizing for his con- 
duct on that occaſion, and giving — hints of a re- 
cent injury he had received, he declared, that he was 
not 2 friend to the miniſter, and he had repeated and 
convinciag proofs that the miniſter was no friend to 
him. The time, however, was not yet arrived when 
it would be proper to make the circumſtances of the 
tranſaction public: but, if the noble lord did not do 
him juſtice, he would ſtate the particulars ta the 
Houſe; and he would ſubmit to them, how far he 
was bound to remain in a ſituation, where a per- 
formance of the duties annexed to it ſubjected him 
to groſs and flagrant injury. | 
The miniſter expreſſed the greateſt ſurpriſe at this 
charge, as well as ignorance concerning any thing 
that could poſſibly have given oecaſion to it; which 
at length induced Sir Fletcher to depart from his pro- 
poſed intention of keeping ſecret the injury he had 
received, and to lay it before the Houſe. It was 
{tated by Sir Fletcher, that, upon the death of the 
late ſpeaker, he had been ſtrongly ſolicited by the 
miniſter at that time (the Duke of Grafton) to ac. 
cept of the henourable ſtation of Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons. As he had then ſeveral very 
ſtrong objections to his acceptance. of the place in 
queſtion 3 particularly, that his buſineſs as a lawyer 
would thereby be interrupted ; the miniſter endea. 
voured to remove that objection, by promiſing, that 
in confequence af the advantages he had given up, 
he ſhould be entitled to hold the ſinecure place of 
Chief Juſtice in Eyre, which he now poſſeſſed. But 
notwithſtanding this, he had lately diſcovered, to his 
grea / ſurpriſe, that a negociation was then on foot 
between the prefent miniſter, and the chief judge of 
of the courts, by which the latter was to retire | 
on a penſion, for the purpoſe of another to ſupply 
his place, and to the utter ſubverſion of his o-.wW 
N 4 claim. 
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ef. claim. He aſſured the committee, that he. never 


meant to challenge their attention vpon any ſubjec 


. merely perſonal to himſelf: but thinking at all times, 


that nothing ought to be kept more pure and unpol- 
luted than the fountains of public juſtice, he could 
not but feel when any meaſure was adopted, under 
whatever pretext, that might afford even à colour of 
their being corrupted, or that any improper means 
| were uſed for rendering the courts of juſtice ſubſer. 
vient to party and to factious views; on which ac- 
count, he thought it incumbent upon him to relate 
the whole tranſaction. Money, he faid, had been 
propoſed to be given and received to a very large a- 
mount, to bring about the arrangement he had men- 
tioned; and he pledged himſelf to the Houſe, that 
at a proper time he would bring a ſatisfactory proof 
J %% nn he nhg tne 
Jo all this the miniſter replied, that he did not look 
upon himfelf to be reſponſible for any promiſe which 
might have been made by his predeceſſors in office. 
He did not queſtion” rhe account given by the right 
honoutable gentleman of the conſiderations on which 
he had accepted the chair; but he could fairly anſwer; 
that he neither knew of the tranſactions at the time, 
nor looked upon himſelf as bound, when he did come 
into office, by any ſuch promiſe. With reſpect to 
the ſpeaker's aſſertion, that a negociation, fach as 
he had deſcribed, was on foot, and that money had 
been propoſed to be given and received, he totally 
denied it; aſſuring the ſpeaker, that he had been 


groſsly miſinformed; and, as he himſelf was accuſed 


of being one of the acting parties, he was entitled 
to ſay, that no ſuch negociation was on foot. 


II his produced ſuch a ſcene of altercation between 


theſe two illuſtrious antagoniſts as had never before 
been exhibited in the Britiſh Parliament; but tho 
the affair made a great noiſe at the time, it produced 
no farther effect, than that of furniſhing Oppoſition 
with a new argument, namely, that the alarming 


influence of the Crown had not only pervaded, but 


diſturbed 
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gainſt the Earl of Shelburne by name, Mr Fox called 
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Ane, every part of the national ceconomy. ' In HA „ 
zhe mean time, however, the arrangement which Sir XXVI. 
Fletcher Norton had attributed to a negociation des 15 
nied by the miniſter to exiſt, took place in the ſame 
manner as though the een had en exiſt· 8 
ed, and had its full effect. 

Theſe contentions, however, now ſhewed their Duel he- 
pernicious and fatal effects, in producing a duel be- 1 
wixt Mr Fullarton and the Earl of Shelburne, in and the 
conſequence of ſome ſtrictures which had been paſ- Sh RIP 
ſed in the Houſe of Lords, on the appointment of 
the former to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and the command of an intended new regi- 
ment. Some expreſſions uſed on this occaſion in- 
duced Mr Fullarton, on the 2oth of March, to take March 28. 
notice of the ſubject in his place, as member of the 
Houſe of Commons, before any farther ſteps were 
taken for obtaining ſatis faction otherwiſe. The re- 
fletions, as he underſtood, were extremely groſs: 
the noble Earl had termed him a clerk, and, in the 
moſt” contemptuous manner. declared, that a clerk 
ought not to be truſted with a regiment. But, while 
he was proceeding in a ſtrain of perſonal invective a- 


him to order, and exclaimed againſt the unparliamen- 
tary mode of ſtating in one Houſe what was done in 
the other, as well as of mentioning peers by name; 
a practice not to be endured, and contrary to every 
rule of the Houſe. © After ſtaring the impoſlibility ot 
knowing, whether the words alluded to were really 
ſpoken or not, he proceeded to argue the impropri- 
ety of conſidering what was faid in debate as a per- 
ſonal attack. 'On that footing, he muſt, once for all, 
declare, that, if ſuch a cuſtom prevailed, all freedom 
of debate muſt ceaſe; and he contended, that the 
moſt eſſential of all the rights of Parliament would 
be loſt, if it were once admitted as a principle, that 
a perſonal affront was offered to gentlemen whene- 
ver their names and public conduct were mentioned 
in debate. * he miniſter, as well as ſeveral other 
| members 
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cH4P. members on the fide of adminiſtration interfered: 
— but, after much altercation, Mr Fullarton ſtill conti. 
2780. nued to defend himſelf, by obſerving, that the noble 
Earl had attacked him by name; and he now fur. 
ther vindicated himſelf by informing the Houſe, that 
his Lordſhip had faid, that he (Mr Fullarton) and 
his regiment, would be as ready to draw their ſwords 
againſt the liberties of their country as againſt its 
foes. His reſentment therefore being increaſed, in. 
ſtead of being diminiſhed; by what paſſed in the 
March 22. Houſe, a duel took place two days after, in which 
the Earl of Shelburne was wounded. This duel was 
taken notice of in the Houſe of Commons, on the 
afternoon of the ſame day on which it happened, by 
Sir James Lowrther, as a matter of the utmoſt import. 
ance. He ſaid that this cuſtom of fighting duels in 
conſequence of parliamentary buſineſs, or of expreſ. 
tons dropped in either Houſe, ſeemed growing into 
ſuch a cuſtom, that it was neceflary for them to in. 
terpoſc their authority, before it acquired the force 
of a ſettled habit, otherwiſe that there muſt be an 
end freedom of debate, and conſequently of all 
ae en Parkument, He therefore hoped, that 
the Houſe would exert itſelf in ſuch a manner as to 
render the two recent inſtances the laſt of the kind. 
If free debate was to be interpreted into perſonal at- 
tack, and queſtions of a public nature to be decided 
by the ſword, it would be better totally to give up 
all ideas of parliamentary diſcuſſion, and to reſort at 
once to the field, where, without farther trouble, 
they might have recourſe to arms as the only me- 
thod of ſettling political differences. 
The inquiry was ſtrongly oppoſed by Mr Fullar- 
ton's friends, on the footing of impropriety or indeli- 
cacy while he was abſent. To this Sir James re- 


plied, that he had no intention of puſhing the matter 


farther at preſent; but that he was determined to 
bring it forward in ſome ſhape or other; and he de- 
ſired Mr Fullarton's friends to inform him of bis in- 
tention. On the other hand, che members in Op- 
| Rr ole TM poſition 
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ftion contended, that the words ſocken by the CHAP. 
Farl were, in the ftrifeſt ſenſe, parliamentary lan- (ZE 4 
age. The honourable gentleman had confounded 2. 
public debate with private converſation; and having | 
drawn the line of diſtinction betwixt theſe two, they 
concluded, that without the free diſcuſſion which 
they bad pointed out, there could in fact be no room 
for agitating any queſtion at all. The debates on 
this ſubject, in fact, produced ſo little good effect in 
the way of conciliating matters, that they had well 
nigh given occaſion to another quarrel betwixt Mr 
Fox and a gentleman in high office. The public 
took part in the affair, and the Earl of Shelburne 
was congratulated from all quarters on his recovery, 
received the moſt flattering acknowledgments on 
account of his ſpirited and patriotic behaviour, and 
one county paſſed a vote of cenſure, by which t 
declared the late attacks on Mr Fox and the Earl of 
Shelburne to be highly reprehenſible. 
The 2oth of March was alſo remarkable for the Third 
introduction of Mr Burke's third clauſe, for the abo- — wo 
ltion of the offices of Treaſurer of the Chamber, tion of the _ _ 


) 
| 
e 
n 
: Treaſurer of the Houſehold, Cofferer, and a num- nog 
ober of ſubordinate places belonging to them. This Chamber, 
| nas looked upon by many of the friends of admini- "Berg 
. tration with the greateſt horror, as a kind of facri- 
4 lege with regard to the perſon and dignity of the So- 
p vereign. This, they ſaid, was not regulation of of. 
it Wl ice; it was an intruſion into the king's own houſe. 
b hold. The ſtate had nothing to do with the dome- 
lic ſervams of the King. The bill they conſidered 

from the beginning as a ſyſtematic attack on the con- 
. MW fitmion, and the (pernicious tendency of it appeared 
i, every day more and more. The queſtion with them 
e. nas not the utility of the employments, but the 
er power of taking them away. If this could be done 
o by Parliament, the King had nothing that he could 
e. all his own. They repreſented rhe ſcheme of ſup- 
n. Phing the houſehold by contract, as mean, degrading, 
p- and vexatious, ſuited rather to the mode of O_ 
on s e 
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ena. the poor in workhouſes than to the ſplendour and 
V.. dignity of a court, and that in the richeſt country in 


— 


the world. e 
On the other hand, it was argued by Oppoſition, 


That the ſuppoſed inſult and indignity to the Sove. 


reign was too abſurd to deſerve any anſwer. No. 
thing was to be touched that could either affect the 
perſonal ſatisfagtion and pleaſures of the Sovercign, 


or diminiſh the ſplendour and magnificence of the 
'throne, They aſked, Whether the French monarch 


had ſuffered any loſs of reputation either in the api 
nion of his own ſubjects, or of others, by the prodi. 
gious reform which he had ſo ſucceſsfully made in 
his own houſchold? The King was already furniſh. 
ed with many things in the way of contract, though 
in the worſt manner poſſible. The late Prince of 
Wales, his Majeſty's father, was furniſhed in this 
manner. Even at the preſent time, when the Court 
intended any thing worthy of its ſtate, it was ſo fur. 


niſhed. It was more princely, they ſaid, to be ſup- 


plicd at large, and on one great ſcale, than by {mall 
and pitiful detail. With regard to the King's living 
in a ſtate of dependence on the people, he ſaid, it 
was the very circumſtance of his dignity ; that which 


cConſtituted him a king; and, inſtead of being any diſ- 


grace, was the higheſt honour at which he could ar. 
rive. 

Mr Burke himſelf inſiſted very much on the pre- 
ſent clauſc of the bill; and ſaid, that if this was car- 
ried againſt him, he would canſider the whole as loſt. 
The office of Treaſurer of the Chamber was the firſt 
office he had fixed upon; it led the way, and invol- 
ved all the reſt. He concluded by declaring, that 
he would not continue to torture his weak and diſ- 
ordered conſtitution by fighting his bill through inch 


by inch, but would leave it to the people at large to 


go on with it as they thought proper; and they 
would judge by the event, how far their petitions 


complained of. 


were likely to procure redreſs for the grieyances they 


This 
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This declaration was highly reſented by the court CHAP, 
party, who affected to conſider it as dictatorial, aud , 
conveying a kind of menace to rhe Committee. "735. 
They ſaid, that in a bill containing ſuch great varie- 
ty of matter, it was not to be wondered that ſome 
parts ſhould be highly exceptionable, though others 
were equally laudable. It was not denied, that ma- 
ny of the principles might be adopted with advan- 
rage; but it was not from Wence to be inferred, that 
thoſe which were improper, abſurd, or impractica- 
ble, were alſo to be admitted. It was therefore a very 
ſtrange, as well as unfair concluſion, that the rejection 
of the preſent, or any other exceptionable clauſe, 
hould be conſidered as a rejection of the whole. 

In this manner the debates were carried on till ve- 
ry late, when the queſtion was loſt by 210 to 158. 
Mr Burke then declared his total indifference as to 
what became of the reſt of the bill; but Mr Fox 
encouraged him to go on. Ihe mere abolition of 
the Board of Trade, even if nothing more was done, 
he ſaid, was worth the ſtruggle; for as he was deter- 
mined, and hoped his honourable friend would join 
him, in renewing his bill from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, they 2 
would have ſeven fewer of the enemy to encounter 1 
r- the next time. Ihe ſucceeding parts were accord- 

ingly gonc through, and each of them negatived 

e- Vichout a diviſion. 7578855 | 
r- This debate was followed by another on the ſob- Debate: 
t, Nec of the new levies, and the innovations Which ve 
t vere lard by Oppoſition to have taken place with re- 
. gard to the promotions in the army. The moſt re- 
at warkable particulars in this difpute were the ſtrong 
charges, of partiality brought againſt the- miniſtry 
bh WW who were accuſed of carrying their prejudice in A5 
to our of Scotland to the moſt alarming and unconſti- 
cy utional height; which was ſaid to be at that time the 
ns more dangerous, becauſe the people of Scotland had. 
y with very fewexceptions, been all along moſt violently 
| attached to the ſupport of every meature propoſed by 
is adminiſtration in whatever manner it might effect 


/ 
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_ neglect of Engliſh gentlemen, and ſuffering the high. 


inſiſted, that, to render the matter even abſurd and 


as well as that of Scotland. The great object of con. 
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the intereſt of the country. They brought alſo | 


charge of a very ſhameful nature againſt the People 
of Scotland in general. It was their peculiar cha. 


racteriſtic to be more ſubjected to local attachment, 


and to violent prejudices of a local nature, as well x 
others, than any nation upon earth; inſomuch, that 
it was a fact well known to all military men, that 
no Engliſh officer could live in any regiment the 
majority of which was Scotch ; while, on the other 
hand, no Scotch gentleman ever found the ſmalleſt 


difficulty in living in a regiment moſtly, or even en. 
tirely, compoſed of Enghſh. After a long detail f 


facts to ſhew the ſtrange partiality of miniſtry, thei 
eſt military merit in them to paſs unrewarded, they 


ridiculous to the laſt degree, the miniſters had alloy. 
ed their new favourites to raiſe regiments in the very 
acart of England, inſtead of ſending them to that 
part of the kingdom where their natural influence 
and connections might be ſuppoſed to exiſt; and 
thus the regiments, though really Engliſh, were in 
fact commanded entirely by Scots officers, as if the 
ſouthern part of the kingdom could not produce men 
qualified for the command of its own forces. 

In anſwer to all this the miniſterial party chief 
contented themſelves with denying the particular ar- 
ticles charged againſt them. They brought various ex. 
amples of Engliſh merit having met with its juſt reward, 


tention was the appointment of Colonel Fullarton to the 
command of an Englith regiment, which he had raiſcd 
for Government. Many encomiums were paſſed on 
the private character and public ſpirit of that gende. 
man. They contended, that when gentlemen of 
active and enterprizing ſpirits made a tender of their 


abilities, and directed them to particular ſervices of 


the firſt importance, it would be indefenſible in Go- 
vernment to have refuſed their offers; and the more 


_ "eſpecially, when che conditions on which they 2 
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ed their regiments to the public were much cheaper e 1 0 5. 
chan thoſe of others. IThe qeſtion before the Com-. 
mittee being put, viz. Whether the ſums allowed in 21779. 
me eſtimates for the raiſing and ſupport of the new 
WW raiſed corps ſhould be agreed to? was carried in fa- 
your of miniſtry by 102 to 66. 1 
On the following day, however, (April 6th) ad- Remark 
miniſtration met with a ſevere defeat; a more re- tious by Mr 
markable reſolution having been adopted than any Al s 
that had been paſſed in the Britiſh Parliament fince 
the revolution. The day had been previouſly ap- 
pointed for taking into conſideration the petitions of 
the people of England, amounting to 40 in number, 
„ud filled with ſuch immenſe numbers of ſubſcriptions 
v occupied a moſt aſtoniſhing bulk. The buſineſs 
/ was introduced by Mr Dunning ; who, with his uſs 
u ual eloquence and ability, obſerved, that though the 
petitions conveyed many different ideas, they all a- 
greed in one fundamental principle, which was, the 
ſetting limits to the dangerous, increaſed, and uncon- 
ſtitutional influence of the Crown; and a requeſt of 
au economical method of ſpending the public mo- 
ney. Though theſe appeared to be two different 
ſubje ts, they were, he ſaid, very ſtrictly connected. 
If the public money was faithfully applied, and fru- 
pally expended, it would in its effect reduce the un- 
que influence of the Crown; and if, on the other 
hand, that influence ſhould be reduced within its 
due bounds, it would immediately reſtore the energy 
of Parliament, and once more give efficacy to the 
exerciſe of that great power of ſeeing to the diſpoſal, 
and controuling the expenditure of the public _—_ 


7 


with which the conſtiturion had inveſted the Houle, 
Having ſtated at great length the little regard which 
bad been paid to the petitions of ſo many counties, 
he concluded, that as every means had failed of pro- 
ducing the deſired effect, he thought ir his duty, and 
it was the duty of the Houſe, to take ſome determi. 
nate meaſure, by which the people might certainly 
now what they had to truſt to, and whether their 

| petitions 
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EH A v. petitions were adopted or rejected ; and, in order tg 
bring matters fairly to a deciſion, he ſaid, that he ſhould 
- "73%. now frame two propoſitions, abſtracted from the pe- 
titions on the table, and take the ſenſe of the Com. 

© mittee 127 r 
. Cn, The firſt of theſe propoſitions was, that © the in, 
- * fluence of the Crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed.” The fact, he ſaid, was ſo 
notorious, that he diſclaimed all idea of that kind of 
- explicit proofs, which, as they were neceſſary in 0. 
ther caſes, were alſo eaſily obtained 3. but in this 
were altogether impracticable. As a: collateral evi. 
dence, however, he obſerved, that nothing leſs than 
the moſt alarming and corrupt influence could induce 
a number of gentlemen, in that Houſe to ſupport the 
miniſter by their votes in thoſe meaſures. which they 
reprobated without doors as abſurd and ruinous, 
This he. declared upon his honour. to be the caſe, 
and within his own immediate knowledge; and he 
added, that he himſelf had never beſtowed upon the 
meaſures. of adminiſtration, ſuch ſevere epithets as 
had fallen in his preſence from the months of members 
abroad, who had nevertheleſs ſupported, them within 
' the walls of the Houſe. | Nor was the number- ſmall 
who; behaved in this manner, as he had it in his 
power, were nat the taſk. too invidious, to point out 


more than 50 members who held ſuch ſtrange lan- 


guage and eondu@ „ , e > 2 
On this trying, occaſion the miniſtry defended 
themſelves by. calling. Mr Dunning's reſolution an 
abſtrad propoſition, and which ought not to come 
before the Houſe. In other er it was cntircly 
uſcleſs, being neither calculated to avert any evil, 
nor 40 point out any remedy; it was unſupported 
by facts; and, as for the allegations of Mr Dunning, 
they could anſwer for themſelves, that they were to- 
tally without foundation. The very - unfortunate 
circumſtances of the times, when the people were 
univerſally diſconteuted by the 5 of 2 
ruinous war, aud their own heavy burthens, 217 
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that the aleo of the Crown could not be inereaſ. © = _ F. 
ing. It was beſides very unfair to repreſent matters — 
in ſuch a light as if the influence of the Crown had 1786. 
only taken place during the preſent adminiſtration. 

This was a cenſure of ſuch a ſevere nature; that the 

molt ſubſtantial and ſolid proofs were evidently requi- 

red before it could be adopted; whereas there was 

not a ſingle word of evidence tending in any manner 

of way to ſhew, that the preſent adminiſtration was 

in the leaſt different from thoſe which had gone be- 

fore it Nothing, however, proved more galling to 

the Court party than Mr Dunning's information with 

regard to the reprobation of miniſterial meaſures 
without doors, by thoſe who voted for them within 

the houſe. Even the fa& was controverted as much 

as could decently be done. One Court Lord, after 

every degree of execration of ſuch kind of men, if 

they really exiſted; called upon them to quit their 

ide of the Houſe, and go over to the other. © Go, 

faid he, you worſt of men | Be your hearts and mo- 

tives ever ſo corrupt, preſerve ſome apptararice of 
principle and decency, by ſupporting thoſe principles 

in public which you approve of, and ſecretly avow 

in private.“ 

On this occaſion, howeves; the miniſtry + were not en 
attended with their uſual ſucceſs. The Speaker (Sir ner 
Fletcher Norton) now joined his influence to that of 
$ Oppoſition; He ſaid, that however diſagreeable it 
F might be to him to take any part iti the debates of 
the Houſe, there were ſome caſes, and he comſider- 
ed the preſent as one of them, in which it would be 
criminal to remain ſilent. He affirmed; from his own 

; knowledge, that the influence of the Crown was in- 
0 creaſing ; but, at the ſame time, he aſſerted, that the 
allegation could admit of no proofs; it could only be 
known by the members of the Houſe who were t 
decide upon it as jurors, from the internal convidtion N 
7 ariſing in their minds. After appealing to the feel? 

F mgs of the gentlemen who heard him, and point- 
hat ing out how idle it was to preſcribe limits to the pre- 
Vo, II. O rogatives 
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ch v. rogatives of the Crown, while they permitted a more 


dangerous, becauſe concealed influence to remain, he 


25%. gblerved, that the Government of Britain, under its 


true and proper definition of © a monarchy limited 
by law,” required no other aſſiſtance for the exerciſe 
of its functions, than what it derived from the con- 
ſtitution and the laws. The powers veſted in the 
executive part of Government, and, in his opinion, 
wiſely placed there, were abundantly fufficicnt tor 
every uſeful purpoſe of Government, and without 
any further aſſiſtanee were too ample for the purpoſes 
of bad goverament ; and he thought himſelf bound, 
as an honeſt man, to declare, that the influence of 
of the Crown had increaſed far heyond the bounds 
of a monarchy ſtrictly limited in its nature and ex- 
tent. He likewiſe obſerved, that it was no doubt 
very galling to the Houſe to be informed of their 
duty by the petitioners ; but they ought ro recol- 
le, that it was entirely their own fault. What the 
petitioners now demanded ought to have originated 
within the walls of the Houte; and then, What 
would now bear the appearance of too much com- 
pulſion, would have been received with gratitude.— 
Bur, at any rate, they ought to conſider that they 
were then ſitting as the repreſentatives of rhe peo- 
ple, and ſolely for their advantage and benefit, and 
that they in duty ſtood pledged to that people, as 
* creators, for the faithful diſcharge of their 
truit, | i 9 th $; 
The authority of the Speaker had ſuch an effect, 
that the miniſterial party ſoon found the queſtion go- 
ing againſt them. The Lord Advocate of Scotland, 


in order to prevent it from being loſt, propoſed ſech 


an amendment as he ſuppoſed would be rejected by 


Oppoſition, and conſequently that the whole would 


fall to the ground. The amendment conſiſted only 
in inſerting the words, That it is now neceſſary to 
declare; but in this he was miſtaken: the amend- 
ment was readily and unexpectedly agreed to by the 

| oppoſite 
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oppoſite party; and, upon a diviſion, Mr Dunning's e HAP. 


motion was carried by 233 to 215. 

This important reſolution being carried, Mr Dun- 
ning then moved his ſecond propoſition, That it is 
competent to this Houſe to examine into, and ro cor- 
rect abuſes of the civil-liſt expenditure, as well as in 
every other branch of the public revenue, whenever 
it ſhall ſcem expedient to the wiſdom of this Houſe 


—.— 


Civil liſt % 


expendi- 
— . 


ſo to do.“ The miniſter then intreated that the 


Committee would proceed no farther that night; 


notwithſtanding which, the queſtion" was put, and car- | 


ried without a diviſion, 

Mr Thomas Pitt then moved, ** That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it is the duty of the 
Houſe to provide, as far as may be, an immediate 


and effectual redreſs of the abuſes complained of in 


the petitions preſented to this Houſe from the diffe- 
rent counties, cities, and towns in this Kingdom.“ 
The miniſter again intreated and implored the Com- 
mittee that they would proceed no farther that night, 
but without any ſucceſs ; for the motion was inſtant- 
y carried without an apparent diſſent. The buſineſs 
was concluded by a motion of Mr Fox, That the fore- 
going reſolutions ſhould be immediately reported. 


The miniſter oppoſed this with all his might, as be- 


ing unuſual, violent, and arbitrary. But the torrent 
was now too ſtrong to be reſiſted. The reſolutions 
were ſcverally reported and received; and, after be- 
ing read a firſt and ſecond time, agreed to without 
a diviſion, 

Thus the miniſterial ſyſtem ſeemed to be ſhaken 
to its. foundation ; the triumph of Oppoſition could 
only be equalled by the terror and diſmay of admini- 


ſtration. On the roth of the month, Mr Dunning, Ty 


in purſuance of his plan, moved, T hat, in order 
to ſupport the independence of Parliament, and to 
remove all fuſpicions of its purity, there ſhould be 
laid before the Houſe, by the proper officer, every 


ſeſſion, within ſeven days after the meeting of Par- 


O 2 liament, 
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CHA P. lament, an account of all the monies paid out of the 
XXVI. civil liſt, or any part of the public revenue, to or for 
x780. the uſe, or in truſt, for any member of Parliament, 

fince the laſt receſs, by every perſon who ſbal} have 
paid the fame.” The power of adminiſtration at this 
time was ſo low, that though ſeveral objections were 
made to this propoſition by Lord North, Mr Wed. 
derburn, Mr Macdonald, and the Lord Advocate of 

SGS⸗)—⸗ctland, it was carried without a diviſion. But 

aun when Mr Dunning moved his other reſolution, ex- 

crown oft- cluding from a ſeat in the Houſe thoſe who held the 

2 Offices of Treaſurer of the Chamber, Treaſurer of 

Parliament the Houſehold, Cofferer of the Houſehold, Comp. 

troller of the Houſchold, Maſter of the Houſehold, 
and Clerks of the Green Cloth, with all their depu. 
ties, a vigorous oppoſition enſued, and the motion 
was carried by no more than two; the numbers be. 

ing 215 to 213. ER i 
Izbe next attempt, however, of Oppoſition, was 
pril 13. fruſtrated. On the ſecond reading of Mr Crewe's bil 
for excluding revenue officers from voting at the 
election of members of Parliament”—after a long de: 
bare, the queſtion was carried in favour of miniſtry 
by 224 to 195. | 
A ſudden ceſſation of buſineſs was occaſioned next 
day by the illneſs of the Speaker. The Houſe was 

April 24- adjourned to the 24th, and on its next meeting ap- 

peared ſo totally altered, that it no longer ſeemed 
to conſiſt of the ſame members who had voted the 
| ſpirited reſolutions of the 6th' of the ſame month: 
The illneſs of the Speaker had occaſioned one of Mr 

Dunning's motions; and that a very important one, 

| Motion not to be poſtponed. It was for © An addreſs to his 

reno mee Majeſty, requeſting that he would neither diſſolve 
the Parlia- ox prorogue the Parliament, until proper meaſures 
ment. ſhould be taken by that Houſe to diminiſh the influ- 
| _ ence of the crown, and to remove the other evils 
complained: of in the petitions of the people.” On 
this motion molt violent debates enſued: the _ 

| . cr 
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fer applauded, in an extraordinary manner, his friends CHAP. | 
whom he now found returning to his ſtandard, while XY 
the cenſures of Oppoſition were no leſs violent and 1750. 
acrimonious on thoſe who had deſerted them. On 
the queſtion being carried in favour of miniſtry by a 
majority of 51, Mr Fox got up to ſpeak ; but the 
miniſterial party, dreading his cloquence, eſpecially 
after ſuch provocation, reſolved that he ſhould nor 
be heard, A moſt extraordinary ſcene of confuſion 
and diſorder enſued ; and the chair being repeatedly 
called upon to exerciſe its authority, the Speaker at 
length, with the utmoſt vehemence of voice, called 
upon every ſide of the Houſe to order; and having 
cauſed the bar to be cleared by the proper officers, 
required and inſiſted that every member ſhould take 
his place. The way being thus cleared for Mr Fox, 
the deſerters were condemned to hear their conduct 
repreſented in ſuch a manner as perhaps was never 


done on any occaſion in that Houſe before, the 
ſeverity of which was aggravated by the eonſciouſ- 
: neſs that the treatment they received was not alto- . 
5 gether unmerited. 725 | 
f Mx Tox was ſeconded In his cenſure by Mr Dun- 


ning, and a direct charge of treachery againſt the na- 
t tion brought by both. The counties, they ſaid, de- 
3 pending 6n the faith of Parliament for .the redreſs 
p held out by thoſe reſolutions, had relaxed greatly in 
q the meaſures they had formerly purſued for obtain» 
0 ing it by other means; and the county of Cam- 
| bridge in particular had, upon that dependence, re- 
r ſeinded its own reſolution of appointing a Commit- 
D tee of Aſſociation. They both likewiſe declared, 
$ that the diviſion of this night was totally deciſive with 
c regard to the petitions ; that it amounted to a full 
3 and general rejection of their prayer; and that all 


. hope of obtaining any redreſs for the people in that 
$ Houſe was at an end. The 'miniſter replied in his 
n uſual ſtrain of addreſs; and the Houſe being now 


Y diſpoſed to aſſent to whatever he ſaid, the affair of 
"AE | O 3 reformation 
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c H AP. reformation was totally abandoned, and the remain. 


Deer of Mr Burke's eſtabliſhment bill was rejected as 


1780, faſt as it was propoſed, | 
ER The next buſineſs was the Commiſſion af Accompts 
Conmif- propoſed by the miniſter ; which, as we have ſeen, 
ro: had been formerly ſnatched out of the hands of Co- 
May x. Jonel Barre, and on that, as well as other accounts, 
had been productive of much reproach to the court 
party. One of the greateſt objections brought a- 
gainſt the conduct of miniſtry on this occaſion was, 
that the commiſſioners were not to be members of 
tac Houſe. This was faid to be directly ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution. It was no leſs than a ſurrender 
ol the firſt right of the Houſe, that of managing, as 
well as granting, the public money, and of directing 
and controuling its expenditure. | | 
I) he miniſter, however, perſevered, and at lai 
carried his point ; the Oppoſition having gained no- 
thing by the ſtruggle but the excluſion of one gen- 
tleman in office, to whoſe perſonal character they 
had not the ſmalleſt objection. 


on the ex The extraordinaries of the army were now brought 


trac: under conſideration by Colonel Barre, who had ta- 


ries of the 


- army, ken great pains to inveſtigate the ſubject. The re- 


ſult of his inveſtigations was, that from the 3 iſt of 
January 1779, to the firft of February 1780, the 
ſum of 1,528,0271, 2 8. was ſtated in the papers pre- 
ſented to that Houſe, to have been applied to the ſer- 
vice of the land forces in North America; of which 
ſum no account was ever produced to the public, tho 
the ſaid ſum was over and above the pay, clothing, 
proviſions, with the expence of freight and arma- 
ment attending them, ordnance, tranſport ſervice, 

_ oats, blankets, expence of Indians, pay of certain 
General and Staff. oſſicers, pay of ſeveral Commil- 
ſioners, and other allowances for the ſaid forces. 
He then ſhewed, that the ſum of 3, 796, 543 l. had 
been applied to the ſervice of the land forces in 
North America during the years 1775, 1776, 7771 
55 an 
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and 1778, of which no account had been laid before © H AP. 


Parliament, though the ſaid ſums had been over and 
above every allowance of the kind already mention- 
ed for the troops, including alſo contingents for rum, 
xc. He moved therefore, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the practice of incurring and 
paying extraordinaries of the army to ſo large an a- 
mount, and without the anthority of Parliament, is 
not warranted by precedent, is a dangerous invaſion 
of the rights of this Houſe, and one of the groſs a- 
buſes of the expenditure of the public money com- 
plained of in the petitions of the people.— That it. 
is the opinion of this committee, that the creation of 

new, unneceſſary, or ſinecure offices in the army, 
with conſiderable emoluments, is a profuſion of the 
public money, and the more alarming, as it tends to 
increaſe the unconſtitutional influence of the Crown.“ 
Theſe motions, though ſupported by ſo much ability 
in the propoſer, were all of them rejected by conſi- 
derable majorities. The remaining clauſes of Mr 
Burke's bill met with the ſame fate, as did every o- 
ther motion on the popular ſide, till the buſineſs was 
interrupted by the Proteſtant Aſſociation, and the 
extraordinary behaviour of Lord George Gordon 
already related. By this, a forced receſs of Parlia- 
ment took place from the 8th to the 1th of -June, 
it being judged improper to meet while the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter were under martial-law. 


The meeting on this day was opened by a ſpeech June 19. 


from the throne, in which the recent outrages were 
taken notice of in a proper manner, and addreſſes 
in anſwer were voted without any oppoſition. Next 
day, the ſubje& of the petitions, praying for a re- 

peal of the bil} in favour of the Catholics, which 


had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, was taken into con- 


deration; but no repeal was propoſed. Some reſo- 


. lutions for quieting the minds of the people were 


ſuggeſted by Lord Beauchamp, and a bill paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons for affording ſatisfaction to _ 
| 04 | Who 
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who had been miſled into a belief of the Proteſtant 
religion being in danger. The purport of it was, | hat 
the church ſhould be lecured from any encroachments 
of Popery, by more effectually reſtraining” Papiſts, or 
perſons profeſſing the Popiſh religion, from teaching 
or taking upon themſelves the. education or govern. 
ment of the children of Proteſtants. This bill be. 
came the ſubject of conſiderable debates in the. Houſe 
of Lords, but was at laſt judged by the majority to 
be unneceſſary, and that it would have too much the 
appearance of being forced upon them. In order to 
{cr it aſide, theretore, without any direct negative, 
it was propoſed, after the third reading, 10, delay 
the final. conſideration. of it to that day week, during 
which time it was known, that a prorogation of 
Parliament would take place. This accordingly hap- 
pened four days after, on the 8th of July, when 
the miniſter had the ſatisfaction of {till ſecing his au- 
thority prevail over an Oppoſition unequalled in the 
hiſtory of the Britiſh Parliament. The Houſe of 
Commons had, indeed, by their conduct in the month 
of April, brought upon themſelves a diſgrace, and 


character of inconſiſtency, never to be effaced; but 


the Lords had been more conſiſtent, and uniformly 
carried through every queſtion in favour of. admini- 
ſtration. Both were, however, equally applauded in 
the ſpeech from the throne, for their perſeverance 
and magnanimity in the proſecution of the preſent 
juſt and neceſſary war, by which his Majeſty had 
been enabled to make ſuch excrtions, a; truſted 
would diſappoint the violent and unjuſt deſigns of his 
enemies, and bring them to liſten ro equitable and 
honourable terms of peace. Theſe; exertions had 
already been attended with ſucceſs by ſea, and land 
and the late proſperous and importaat turn of affairs 
in North America (the capture of Charleſtown and 


the ſubſequent ſucceſſes) afforded the faireſt proſpect 


of the returning loyalty and affection of the colo- 
nies, and of their happy re- union with their parent 
8 . 
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ntry. The main purport of the ſpeech, howe- c #4 a P. 
ver, ſeemed to lie in the concluding part, where XXVI- 
both Lords and Commons were earneſtly called upon Pe. 
to aſſiſt his Majeſty by their influence and authority 

in their ſeveral counties, to guard the peace of the 

country from future diſturbances, and to watch over 

the preſervation of the public ſafety. To make the 

people ſenfible of the happineſs they enjoyed, and 
the diſtinguithed advantages they derived trom our 
excellent eonſtitution in Church and State; to warn + 
them of the hazard of innovation; to point out rhe 1 
fatal conſequences of ſuch diſturbances as had lately 
happened; and to impreſs their minds with this im- 

portant truth, That rebellious inſurrections to reſiſt or 

reform the laws, muſt either end in the deſtruction 

of the perſon who makes the attempt, or in the ſub- 

verſion of our free and happy conſtitution. * 

' Notwithſtanding ſo much applauſe, however, it Difo%:tion 
was now determined that this Parliament thould exiſt e 


ment re- 


no longer. Adminiſtration had met with an oppoſi ſolved on. 
tion never to be forgiven, and that their power 
might now be eſtabliſhed on a more ſure foundation, 
the greateſt terror was pretended of any meeting of 
the people, however peaceable or well diſpoſed they 
might profeſs themſelves ro be, It was whiſpered, 
and induſtriouſly circulated, that the leaders of Op- 
polition were the ſecret authors of the late riots— 
that they had formed a plot for the entire ſubverſi- 
on of the conſtitution that perſons of rank and 
condition had been diſguiſed among the mob, and 
were their real leaders and that the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing diſcoveries would be made on the trial of thoſe 
unhappy perſons who had been concerned in the late 
riots. So great was the terror and credulity now ge- 
nerally prevalent in the metropolis, that theſe impro- 
bable reports were ſwallowed with avidity. It was 
poany believed, that a nobleman, of one of the 
rſt and moſt ancient families in the kingdom, Lord 
Effingham, had been killed among the mob, and his 

| . body 


1 
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A v. body thrown into the river, over Blackfriar's Bridge, 
to prevent a diſcovery; nor was this report efface] 
i until he returned to take his ſeat in Parliament the 
ſucceeding winter. 
. The minds of people being thus prepared, admi. 
ral . Niſtration next ventured on a ſcheme, of all other; 
wad the moſt dangerous to the liberties of the kingdom. 
pendent of This was, to expatriate on the wretched timidity and 
—— pufillanimous behaviour of the magiſtrates during the 
late commotions, and from thence to ſhew the inch. 
cacy, in all caſes, of the civil power to afford protec. 
tion, and the neceſſity of a military force for preſer. 
ving order and good government. This was quickly 
followed, by an order for the military power through. 
out the kingdom, to act independently of the civil 
magiſtrate, and without even conſulting him in al 
caſes of riot, While by this manceuvre the liberties 
of the nation were for a time extinguiſhed, ir is no 
wonder to find, that the diſſolution of a Parliament, 
obnoxious on account of its temporary revolt, ſhould 
be reſolved on. There was, indeed, every reaſon to 
expect, that in the preſent ſtate of things, the elec- 
tions would go very much in favour of the court; 
and a diflolution was determined upon, though the 
deſign was concealed with the utmoſt care as long as 
poſſible. 

During this interval, however, the ſpirit of the 
people had revived; the terror occaſioned by the 
riots had ſubſided, and their attention was in a great 
meaſure drawn to thoſe datigerous manceuvres of the 
court already mentioned. To prevent the miſchic- 
vous effects apprehended from them, aſſociations were 
formed in the metropolis and elſewhere ; the inhabi- 
rants purchaſed arms, and acquited ſuch a degree of 
knowledge in their exerciſe and uſe, as might be ne- 
ceſſary, on all occaſions, to prevent any neceſſity of 
the intervention of the army in caſe of any public 
diſturbance. This ſpirit diffuſed itſelf pretty gene- 
rally, and the meaſures of providing arms, and be- 


ing 
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ing at all times ready to ſupport the civil authority, CHA Þ 
were held out as matters of conſtitutional duty and 
neceſſity. Nor was the affair of petitioning entirely 2 
dropped. On the ad of Auguſt, a numerous meet- cf Trkl-. 
ing of the Yorkſhire Committee of Aſſociation came fire Com- 
to ſeveral very ſpirited reſolutions on the ſubject; aug. 2. 
particularly, they entered into a kind of proteſtation . 
againſt the interference of the military in the ſup- 
preſſion of riots, not under, the direction of the civil 
magiſtrate,” but at the diſcretion of the commanding 
officer ; and that, however the order for the diſcre- 
tionary interference of the military in the ſuppreſſion 

of the late riots in the metropolis might have been 
unavoidable, through the greatneſs of the danger, 

and the timidity of the magiſtracy ; yet the extenſion 

of ſimilar orders to the army in other parts of the 
kingdom, where no ſuch danger exiſted, and where 

no reluctance in the magiſtracy to the performance 

of their duty appeared, or was ſuſpected, could not be 
defended. Theſe reſolutions were adopted verbatim 

by the county of Middleſex, and foon after by the 

city of London, excepting only that which ſeemed to 

reflect on the magiſtracy of the'city. But the coun- 

ty of Huntingdon went farther. They inſtructed 
their repreſentatives to make an inquiry in Parlia- - - 
ment, by whoſe advice the orders iflued to the mili- 

tary in the metropolis had been extended to yarious 

parts of the kingdom, and fo long continued, contra- 

ry to the common courſe of law; and that they 
ſhould take ſuch ſteps as were beſt ſuited to prevent 

any ſuch dangerous and unconſtitutional orders from 
being iflued in time to come. Another reſolution 

was expreſſed in the following words: —“ That it 

be recommended to every houſekeeper to have pro- 

per arms, ſuch as muſket and bayonet, and to be 
ready and expert in the uſe of them; to be prepared 
againſt all emergencies that may ariſe from any at- 

tack of our many ſurrounding enemies, or any inva- 
lion of our rights and liberties,” 


In 
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ln a little time the attention of the whole nation 
ſcemed ro be as much engaged as formerly in at. 


_ tempting to procure redreſs of thoſe grievances which 


had been formerly laid before Parliament. The De. 
vonthire Commincee for this purpoſe ſaid, that they 
found thenwſclves under a neceſſity of declaring, that 
« inſtead of proceeding to the reform prayed for in 
the petitions, the very influence complained of was 
excrted, either to reject in the firſt inſtance, or ta 
baffle in its progreſs, every propclition that was of. 
fered io the conſideration of Parliament for affecting 
the ends propoled.?” | 

Such was the ſtate of matters when the proclama. 
tion for difloiving the Parliament was iſſued on the 
1it of September; and which was the more unex. 
pected, as a new prorogation had taken place only 
a tew days before. Ihe ſhortneſs of the time ap- 
pointed for the clections proved very favourable to 
the court party, and 113 new members were thus 
introduced. Little expence was beſtowed in canvaſ. 


ſing for ſeats, Many of the old members were dif. 
guited with the long and fruitleſs Oppoſition they 


had gone through, and therefore wiſhed to retire 


from ſervice; others deſpiſed the venality of the elec- 
tors, aud looked upon public affairs as no longer worth 


the trouble oftonrending about, they now peevilh- 
ly ſaid, thax whatever ſmall degree of public virtue 
and fpirir/ſtill remained among the people was en- 
tirely cyaporated in words; and, whenever the 
ne was applied, their venality would not 
only appear predominant, but to be their only prin« 
ciple. | 
2 little before the meeting of Parliament, ſix new 
Peers were created, viz. Lord Gage, Hon. James 
Brudenell, Sir William de Grey, Sir William Bagot, 
Hon. Charles Fitzroy, and Henry Herbert, Eſq.— 
The tarl of Carliſle was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Lord Grantham ſucceeded him at the 
head of the Board of Trade. AG =; 
; | — 
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The Parliament met on the 31ſt of October, when 
their firſt buſineſs was the choice of a Speaker. The 
great merit and faithful ſervices of Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton were totally obliterated by the quarrel he had 
with the miniſter, as has been already mentioned, 
and another Speaker was determined upon. The 
buſineſs, however, was introduced with the higheſt 
compliments to the late Speaker, and the choice of 
another was propoſed on account of the importance 
of parliamentary buſineſs, which might be produc- 
tive of debates iuconſiſtent with his precarious ſtate 
of health to attend upon; on which account the A- 
merican , Secretary. (Lord George Germaine) moved 
for Mr Wolfran Cornwall, a gentleman eminently 
endued with all the qualifications neceſſary for ful: 


filing the duties of that high office with no leſs ho- 


nour to himſelf than advantage to the Houſe 3 and 
the motion was ſeconded by Mr Welbore Ellis. 

The members in Oppoſition now expreſſed the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, not only at the conduct of admi- 
niſtration in propoſing a new Speaker, at the ve 
time that they acknowledged Sir Fletcher Norton to 
be the , molt proper of all men to fill the office, but 
at the ſtrange arguments made uſe of on the occa- 
tion, The health of the Speaker was now fo firmly 
eltabliſhed; that the pretence of his want of it, eſpe: 
cially when coming from the miniſterial ſide, muſk 
be conſidered as an abſolute mockery of the Houſe, 
and a direct inſult upon the gentleman himſelf. Mr 
Dunning therefore propoſed, that Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton ſhould be continued Speaker, and his motion 
was ſeconded by Mr Thomas Townſhend; The late 


Speaker, however, declined the intended honour, 


and ſaid, that he had come to the Houle with a full 


reſolution not to ſtand a candidate for the chair upon 


any account; but he declared that he muſt be an i- 


diot, indeed, if he could believe, that his ſtate of 


health was the reaſon of the determination of mini- 


liry againſt his being continued in the chair, and 
n . | gave 
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C Agave fuch reafons for his opinion, that he aid it 
Ly muſt be an inſult on the underſtanding of every gen- 
2780 tleman in the houſe to pretend, that an anxiery for 
his health was the real cauſe for moving another 
Speaker; and he concluded with aſking, why he was 

ſo diſgracefully diſmiſſed ? 
Memighy's This brought out a long debate, in which only one 
N gentleman, Mr Rigby, directly brought any charge 
Norton. againſt the late Speaker. He boldly declared, that 
| he had objections to him on more accounts than 
one; particularly, becauſe of his conduct in the year 
1777, when he made that celebrated ſpeech to the 
king, which had been made mention of with ſo much 
applauſe and even triumph by Oppoſition, He had 
at that time ſtrongly expreſſed his diſapprobation 
both of the ſpeech, and the vote of thanks which 
had followed it, and which had been read with ſuch 
triumph in the preſent debate. He now thought, 23 
he formerly did, that the Speaker went too far; 
that he was not warranted to make ſuch a ſpeech to 
the throne; and that he thought it was flying in the 
king's face. He Jaughed at what had been thrown 
out, of the ſecret influence of the throne, and un- 
known reaſons for the choice of a new Speaker ; and 
concluded by telling Oppoſition, that the reaſon of 
their extreme attachment to Sir Fletcher Norton, as 
well as that of the oppoſite fide of the Houſe to Mr 
Cornwall, was, in plain Engliſh, no more than this: 
We will vote for you, if you will be for us.”— 
Mr Corn- The debate being cloſed, Mr Cornwall's election was 

wallcleed carried by 203 to 134. 

Next day, November iſt, the new Speaker was 
| introduced to the throne, at the head of the Houſe, 
King's where he was extremely well received. The King's 
oa ſpeech, which immediately ſucceeded, announced 
the greateſt ſatisfaction at meeting the Parliament at 
a time when the late elections afforded an opportuni- 
ty of receiving the moſt certain information of the 
diſpoſition and wiſhes of the people, to which bis 
| | Majeſty 


\ 
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Majeſty was always inclined to pay the greateſt re- 
card. It then fer forth the arduous ſituation of pu- 
Mic affairs, with the formidable combination at that 


ime exiſting againſt Great Britain. It was acknow- 
edged, that the force granted by laſt Parliament, 
had, by the divine bleſſing, ſucceeded in reſiſting the 


CHA 
HAR 


1780. 


formidable attempts of our enemies, and in fruſtra- 


ing the great expectations which they had formed. 


The ſignal ſucceſſes in the ſouthern Colonies were 


held out to view, and an honourable and laſting peace 


ſet forth as the probable conſequence. The Com- 


nons were informed, that his Majeſty ſaw, and felt 


mich concern, that the various ſervices of the war 
muſt be attended with great and heavy expences; 


but they were deſired to grant ſuch ſupplies only as 


their own ſecurity, and the exigency of affairs ſhould 
cem to require. An addreſs was inſtantly propoſed 


by Mr de Grey, and ſeconded by Sir Richard Sutton, . 


adopting, as uſual), all the aſſertions contained in the 
ſpeech: but an amendment was moved by Mr Gren- 
vile, propofing to leave out the whole, except the 
complimentary part, and to aſſert in its room the fol- 
lowing words, That, © in this arduous conjuncture, 
ve are determined to unite our efforts for the defence 
of this our country; and we beg leave to aſſure your 
Majeſty, that we will decline no difficulty or hazard 
in preſerving the eſſential intereſts of this kingdom.“ 

The preſent debate neceſſarily involved the old 
queſtion on the ſupport of the American war, for 
vhich the miniſtry now ſuppoſed themſelves furniſh- 
ed with new and invincible arguments. Our affairs 
in that quarter were ſaid to be in a much better train 
than they had been ſince the convention of Saratoga. 
The ſplendid ſucceſs of Lord Cornwallis in the ſouth- 
ern Colonies had enhanced the reputation of the 


Britiſh arms, and in the higheſt degree intimidated 


dur enemies. Carolina was entirely reduced to obe- 

licnce, and the numerous friends of Great Britain 

In that country no longer feared to avow their ſenti- 

ments, It was no longer a queſtion of _——_ 
| an 
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and independency betwixt us and our Colonies, by; 
whether we ſhould relinquiſh thoſe valuable provin. 
ces to the Houſe of Bourbon. No lover of his coun. 
try could heſitate for a moment, in oppoſing to the 
laſt ſuch an acceſſion of ſtrength to our natural e. 
nemy ; and no friend of America could with that we 
ſhould refign her to the yoke of an arbitrary ſove. 
reign. Nothing could be a greater miſtake than to 
ſuppoſe that the war was now carried on with a de. 
ſign to conquer America. The fact was directly o. 
therwiſe; and the war was now carried on with a 
view to protect thoſe numerous friends which Bri. 
tain had in tlfar country from the tyranny of the A. 
merican Congreſs. It would not now be inſiſted, 


that America was to be tegained by conqueſt; but it 


was {till to be hoped, that ſhe was to be regained by 
this country. The Juſt and liberal offers made by 


Great Britain ro America had produced very great 


and general effects upon the minds of tlie people; 
and it was not to be doubted, that more than half 


the Americans were friends to the Britiſh Govern. 


ment. Our late ſignal ſucceſſes operating upon a peo- 
ple ſo diſpoſed, could not fail to produce the fp: 
picſt effects; and as we had now ſeen and corrected 
our errors, ſo the prevalence of reaſon over paſſion 
muſt operate equally on the Americans, and prevent 
their being far behind us; eſpecially as occaſion mul: 
be continually given for contraſting the happineſs 
which they enjoyed under. our mild Government 


wich the tyranny of their own rulers, and of feeling 


more and more their odious and diſgraceful depend: 
Ence on France. „ N 

It was alſo contended; That our ſituation preclu- 
ded every idea of honourable peace, except through 
the medium of victory; that the proſecution of the 
war with the utmoſt vigour, until it might be termi- 
nated on better and more honourable grounds that 


at preſent, was eſſential to the political exiſtence cf 


of Great Britainz and, in a word, that we muſt 


humbic 
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bumble France through America —that if we even 6.11 A r. 
ſubmirted to the diſgraceful and humiliating meaſure XVI. 

of acknowledging the independence of America, ſtill "XZ 
that fatal conceſſion would expoſe us to the probable - 

lofs of all our tranſmarine poſſeſſions, and fink the poli. 

tical conſequence of rhis kingdom to nothing in the 

ſcale of Europe; nor would it even accelerate the 

work of peace, however earneſtly that event might 3 
be deſired. America was a new ſtate, and ſhe muſt | | 
maintain or eſtabliſh her public character. She was | 
bound by every tie of policy, as well as honour, not 

to deſert her allies; or to leave them expoſed to our | 
collected efforts in a war undertaken for her advan» 
tage. But were it otherwiſe, ſhe was now too cloſe- | 
ly connected with France, as well as too dependent 
on that power; to be able to enter ſeparately intd 
any treaty with Great Britain. —Our ſiuation, it was 
owned; was arduous and difficult ; but there was no 
teaſon to deſpair. The heterogeneous confederacy 
formed againſt us, although undoubtedly very power- 
ful, was not by any means fo tremenduous as was com- 
monly repreſented. Beſides the other principles of 
difunion common to all great confederacies, this was 
compoſed of powers the moſt unlikely to agree, if 
bot incapable of coaleſcing. The Spaniards' had a 
natural and invincible prejudice againſt the French; = 
and it could never be e or believed, that the | 
Proteſtant republicans of Nortli America, who were | F 
more zealouſly attached to their religious and politi- | 
cal principles than perhaps any other civilized peas 
ple, and who were even fighting againſt their own _}K 
parent country and neareſt connections for liberty, 
u- would ever enter into a cordial friendſbip and laſting 
gh union with a Roman Catholic power, which, having 
the MW enſlaved its own-people, would not even allow the | 
mi- word atop og in its dictionaries. We ſhould 1 
han therefore ſtrike boldly at the whole confederacy, aud | | 

of not at this or that particular part, until, by the vi. 
wi Vor. II. * - your? 
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parts, the whole fabric was ſhaken to pieces. 

All theſe arguments were treated by Oppoſition 
with the utmoſt contempt. Every year, they faid, 
had afforded a new reaſon for the continuance of the 
American war. By vain and empty deluſions we had 
been led on, year after year, to continue this ru. 
inous war, in deſpite of every calamity, loſs, dan. 
ger, and diſgrace. Even at this time, the infatua. 
tion of miniſtry was as ſtrong as ever, and they ſeem. 
ed to think the Parliament equally blind with them. 
ſelves. But whatever effect miniſterial arts had for. 
merly produced on the opinions and diſpoſitions of 


the people, their univerſal cry now was for peace 


with America, and vigorous war with our other e. 
nemies ; and it remained to be feen whether the mi- 
niſters had yet influence enough in the Houſe to en. 
able them to carry on their American war to the en- 
tire ruin, and contrary to the expreſs ſenſe of the 
nation. ; - 

With regard to the proſperous ſituation of our af. 


fairs on the continent of America, it was affirmed, 


that fimilar language had been held out on every 
gleam of ſucceſs ever ſince the commencement of the 
war. It was true, indeed, that our ſucceſſes had at 
ſome times been glorious and ſplendid, and our 
trocps had on all occafions gained great honour; 
but it was doubtful whether we had been any real 
gainers by theſe advantages. Boſton was, in the be- 


ginning of the war, exchanged for New York. The 


reduction of that city, the victory at Long Ifland, at 
Brandy Wine, and the taking of Philadelphia, the 


capital of America, were each of them, in their day, 


held out as objects of the greateſt triumph, and lead- 
ing to ſucceſſes ſtill more ſplendid, and which muſt 
neceſſarily decide the fate of the continent, When 
theſe conſequences were found not to take place, a- 


nother ſource of confidence was opened in the ex- 


1 change 


* 
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change of Rhode Iſland, the beſt winter harbour in c HAT. 
all North America, for Charleſtown, the capital of _— 


South Carolina, People converſant in theſe matters 
might determine on which fide the advantage lay 
but the glorious victory at Camden, it ſeemed, was 
now to make up for all diſadyantages, and to revive 
all our former illuſive hopes. But if our judgment 
was to be founded on experience and analogy, we 
ought rather ro conſider this as the forerunner of 
ſome grievous diſaſter. What could be more ſplen- 


did or flattering than the ſucceſs at Ticonderoga, 


which was ſoon followed by the loſs of a whole army? 
Was there any reaſon to expect that the preſent ſuc- 
ceſs might not ſoon be followed by a ſimilar diſaſter ? 
The conſequence of our ſucceſs at Charleſtown was 
the laying Lord Cornwallis under the neceſſity of put- 
ting all to the hazard by encountering a vaſt ſuperi- 


ority of force at Camden. The merit of his ſucceſs _ 


muſt reſt with himſelf ; but what was to be expected 
from thoſe conductors of the war, who laid him un- 
der ſach a dangerous neceſſity, that his victory might 
be accounted a miracle? There was likewiſe a cir- 
cumſtance attending this victory which afforded a di- 
rect proof that the majority of the Americans were 
not ſo friendly to this country, as had ſo frequently, 
and with ſuch confidence, been reported by miniſtry. 


So far from this, they were almoſt univerſally attach⸗ 


ed to the cauſe of Congreſs; for no ſooner had Ge- 
neral Gates appeared in Carolina, than thoſe v 


people flocked to his ſtandard who had already taken 


oaths to the Britiſh government, carrying with them 
even the arms which had been put into their hands 
by our general, which reduced him to the unhappy 


neceſſity of putting to death ſuch of them as fell into 


his hands. | 1 88 
Great advantages, indeed, they owned, might be 
derived from the victories we had gained. They might 


de made the foundation of an honourable and happy 


peace. Miniſters ought, therefore, withoutloſs of time, 
89 VVV 
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to ſcize the occafion : but, inſtead of this, the ſpeech 
from the Throne, with its echo, the addreſs, ſhewed 
that they were till determined to carry on the war 
to the utmoſt. It was the popularity of this war, 
they faid, and that only, by which miniſters held 
their places. On this principle they raiſed new re. 
giments, and ſent them, under inexperienced officers, 
to periſh by wholeſale in the Welt India fervice; 
whilſt thoſe hardy veterans, who were proof againſt 
climates and every kind of ſervice, were kept in A- 
merica. After controverting the affertion of mini- 
ſtry, that no ſeparate peace could be made with A- 


merica. they aiked, What would be the conſequence 


of withdrawing the troops from America? Ameri. 
can independence undoubtedly.— Would this be a 
merhod of obtaining peace ? Ir could not be denied; 
Could the troops ſubdue America if they ſtaid 
there? It was not evey hoped or pretended. —Qould 
the American war be given up without her being in. 
dependent? Certainly not.— Could peace be obtain- 


ed without allowing independence to America? The 


miniſters well knew it could not.—If theſe things 
were fo, and it was evident they could noi be con- 
troverted, then, ſaid Oppoſition, it is plain the mi- 
niſters are waſting the blood and treaſure of this 
country without any object. A 50 

Beſides all this, the Oppoſit ion inſiſted, that our 
affairs were in a ſituation infinitcly worſe than even 
at the Convention of Saratoga, Without waſting 
time, they faid, on the comparative value of poſts, 
are We not more than forty millions worſe, through 
the mere expences of the war, ſince thai period} 
And has not the failure of our commerce, and the 
exhauſting of our reſources, iuerraſcd in proportion ? 
Ever ſince the affair of Trenton, it had been known 


to all military men, that every attempt to ſubdue A- 


merica was only a proſtitution of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, as the matter was altogether impracticable. 


Inſtead of pledging chemſelves blindly to W 


[ 
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for the continuance of a ruinous war, they ought c H A N. 
to declare that they would afford every ſupport to his 
arms againſt the Houſe of Bourbon. Let thar Houſe 77 
deſervedly feel every exertion of our force, d weight - - 
of our reſentment. | 

Beſides theſe arguments againſt the continuance of 
the American war, Mr Fox particularly bite 
the ſyſtem of martial law which had been eſtabliſhe 
throughout the kingdom. It was a mockery, he 
faid, to talk of obtaining the ſenſe of the people 
through the medium of the elections, when it was 

univerſally known, that theſe elections were not free 3 

and he re proved, in the moſt pointed terms, the mi- 

niſtry, for having dared to ſend orders to officers, in 

all the towns throughout the kingdom, as well in | 
thoſe where there had been no proneneſs to tumult \ 
as where there had, for the military to act at their g 
own diſcretion, without any directiàn from the civil =_ 
power, Thefe orders, he ſaid, had not been recal- 
ed, till almoſt every election was over; and he re- 
preſ nted it as a moſt alarming violence to the cons 
ſtitution, and a meaſure which called loudly | for par- 
lamentary inquiry. He likewiſe arra gre the cons | 
duct of miniſters, in terms of the utmo feverity, for = 
their appointment of Sir Hugh Palliſer ta the govern. l 
ment of Greenwich Hoſpiral. 

theſe ar: uments of Oppoſition were Rill inſuffi. 

cient to gain their point. The addreſs, without any 
amendment, was carried by 212 to r9o; and a {is 
milar one: in the Houſe of Lords by 68 to 23. lg - 
the Committee of Supply 91,000 ſeamen, including ' 
marines, were voted for the ſervice of the enſuing | | | 
year, 

The thanks of the Commons were 3 to Sir Thanks of 
Fletcher Norton, though not without great oppoſi- nd nevi 
tion from the court party; and on this occaſion, Bir Fetcher | 
the miniſter himſelf, never deficient in complaiſancg, Na. | 
voted againſt his own friends. A few days after. the Po 
akeef the Houle were. likewiſe voted to Sir Henry 

P 3 Clinton, 
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e rn Clinton, Earl Cornwallis, and Admiral Arbuthnot, | 
for tac very eminent ſervices performed by them; 
3788: particularly the reduction of Charleſtown, and the | 

3 glorious victory at Camden. 
Reflections The appointment of Sir Hugh Pallifer to the Go. | 

on Admiral yernment of Greenwich Hoſpital produced long and | 
bySir Hugh violent debates ; but as perſonal refeatment ſeemed | 
Palliſer. to have a greater ſhare in theſe than love for the pu- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


blic goed, we ſhall here only take notice, that the 
| affair ended in a bitter accuſation by Sir Hugh him. 

5 felf, of the conduct of Admiral Keppel, the Oppoſi- 
tion in general, and particularly the court martial 
by which Admiral Keppel had been tried. On this 
a motion was made by Sir Robert Smith, and ſecond. 
ed by the Earl of Surrey, for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the two courts martial; which, he faid, 
was deſired merely for the ſake of juſtice, and with- 
out any intention of retroſpect into matters which 
had already produced fo much miſchief. As mini- 
ſters, however, had, by, bringing forward the Vice- | 
admiral, given occaſion for reverting to paſt tranſac- | 
tions, he thought the whole ſhould be fully enquired | 
into; at the fame time declaring, that he ſhould go- 
vern himſelf entirely by what appeared to him to be | 
the truth, when the buſinefs was fifted'to the bottom. 

If it ſhould appear, that the court martial was war- 
ranted in pronouncing the ſentence which they had 
paſſed, he ſhould then give his vore for paſling a cen- 
fure on the Vice-admiral, who had thus pubhcly ar- 
raigned their juſtice. Ef, on the other hand, it ſhould 

come our, that the Vice-admiral's complaints were 
well founded, and that the court martial had denied | 
him juſtice, he ſhould ſupport any proceeding againſt 
the members of that court which the Houſe ſhould 
propoſe to adopt. | 
But though this motion was, in appearance, agreed 
to, fuch methods were adopted by the miniſter as at 
laſt rendered it totally ineffectual. The affair which 
had been debated before the receſs, was — 


ee 7 


by Mr Fox in the beginning of February, and his c HA p. 
motion was to the following purpoſe:“ That the I. 
appointment of Sir Hugh Palliſer to be Governor of 7787. 
Greenwich Hoſpital, after he had been declared *** 
guilty of having preferred a malicious and ill found- 
ed accuſation againſt his commanding officer by the 
ſentence of a court martial, was a meaſure totally 
ſubverſive of the diſcipline, and derogatory to the ho- 
nour of the navy.” This the miniſter evaded, by 
aſſerting, that theſe words were an extrajudicial opi- 
nion—that the Vice-admiral had never been tried on 
any ſuch charge—that he had been moſt honourably 
acquitted by the court martial which afterwards tried 
him ; for which reaſon, he moved an amendment, 
and at length, by the aſſiſtance of the Solicitor- Ge- 
neral, the motion was moulded into the following 
form—* That the appointment of Sir: Hugh Palli- 
{er to the government of Greenwich Hoſpital, who 
by the officers who fat on the court martial held 
for the trial of Admiral Keppel, and before whom 
Sir Hugh Palliſer was not charged with any malice in 
the accuſation of the ſaid Admiral, or heard in his 
defence, is declared ro have preferred an ill-founded 
aceuſation againſt his Commander in Chief; and 
whoſe conduct on the 27th of July 1778, by a ſub. 
| ſequent court mariial, was, after a full examination, 
| declared to be in many reſpects highly exemplary and 
| meritorious ;z and who has, during the courſe of for- | 
; ty-five years, ſerved the Crown, both in his civil ang «ff 
| military capacity, with great ability, bravery, and fi- | |. 
delity, was a meafure totally ſubverſive of the dif- 
cipline, and derogatory. to the honour of the navy.“ 
This motion, thus amended, after violent debates, 
| was carried by a majority-of 214 to 149. Mr Fox 
propoſed a long amendment to. the amended motion, 
of which the miniſter got clear, by moving for the 
order of the day, and thus the affair terminated. 
Previous to the inquiry, the ſubject of the Dutch 
war had been canvaſſcd, and, after much fruitleſs al- 
6 993 tercation, 
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tercation, bad terminated, as we have ſeen, in an 


open rupture with that power. The affairs of India 
next engtoſſed the attention of the Houſe, of which 
an account ſhall afterwards be given ied heſe be. 
ing diſcuſſed, Mr Burke made a ſecond attempt to 
introduce his eſtabliſnment bill; but, though it 
was ſupported with all the powers of cloquence by 
Mr William Pitt, ſon of Lord Chatham, and by the 
young Lord Maitland, the weight of miniſterial in. 
fluence was ſtill too great to be reſiſted, and the ſe. 
cond reading was rejected by 233 to 190, 
The next object of diſcuſſion was, the loan for che 
year, of rwelve millions, which the miniſter bad bar. 
ned for, on terms ſo advantageous to the lenders, 
; the price of the new ſtock roſe at market from 
ap 10 per cent. above par. This drew upon him 
e utmoſt yengeance of Mr: Fox, who contended, 
that the money might have been obtained upon much 
better terms. The loſs of the money, however, 
Was, comparatively aking, but a ſmall part of the 


evil. The loan was ſtill more dangerous i in a political 


corrupt influence might beſt ſuit his views. Thus the 


view; as the profits, according to his calculation, 
under every probable contingency, would amount to 
near a million; which great ſum, he ſaid, was entire- 
ly at the diſpoſal, and in the hands of the miniſter, 
to be granted as douceurs to the members of the 
Houſe, whether as compenſations for rhe expences 
of their elections, or for whatever other purpoſe of 


attempt made by Mr Burke · to reſtrain undue influ- 


Ence, by controuling the civil-lift expenditure, would 
have been of little avail, even if it had ſucceeded, 
' when a ſum, equal to that whole revenue, was to be 
annually thrown. into the hands of the winiſter, to 
be applied to the worſt and moſt dangerous of all pur- 
poſes, that of procuring and preſerving a conſtant 
majority in the Houſe of Commons upon every que- 
ſtion; and thereby Turing f aa and efficacy to 
ion, however 
pernicious 


all the views and dchgus of of 


2 
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icious or ruinous, and without the poſſibility of © HAT 


parliamentary redreſs, to the public. The lottery 
cauſe he particularly objected to, as the moſt perni- 
cious and deſtructive of all ſpecies of gaming ; as 
immediately affecting the morals, habits, and circum- 
ſtances of the lower orders of the people ; and 
which, upon every principle of policy, ought to be 
carefully avoided. He therefore moved, as an amend- 
ment to the miniſter's motion, for agreeing to the 
terms of the loan, that the latter clauſe, reſpecting 
the lotrery, ſhould be omitted. 

On the other hand, rhe miniſter defended himſelf 
on the plea of neceſſity, and poſitively aſſerted, that 
the money could not have been obtained on caſier 
conditions. He utterly refuſed the idea of the loan 


being any ſource of influence whatever; and as to 


the intereſt which the miniſter might be ſuppoſed to. 
derive from it, he ſaid, it muſt be but a very poor 
compenſation for the great fatigue and trouble of 
wind occaſioned by ſuch a burthen; and he had full 
conviction, that no buſineſs could be more diſagree- 
able. He requeſted gemlemen to conſider the ill con- 
ſequences of rheir refuſing ta accede to the propoſi- 
tions agreed on. The attention paid by monied men 


to the Treaſury would be leſſened; and if it were 


uſual for the Houſe to ſertle and alter the rerms, they 
muft go farther, and conduct the buſineſs, and make 
the bargain themſelves, That argument certainly 
would not go to rhe fupporr of any thing materially 
wrong. In that caſe, the Houſe ought to interferc; 

but unleſs rhe objections were very material, which 
he truſted they would nor be, he left gentlemen to, 
conſider the ili conſequences of refuſing to accede to 
the propofitions which had been agreed on. With 
reſpe& to the lonery; he faid, it was a, favourite 
part of every douceur with All money-lenders ; it was 
an encouragement arid advantage to them, without 


any We to e e on the contrary, 
"45930b0k 
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ena ?P. 480, ooo l. was paid in, and remained without iq, 


cereſt for the greater part of the year. 


1783. Mr Fox's amendment was rejected on a diviſion by 5 

169 to 111; but the buſineſs was taken up by Sir 
Philip Jennings Clerke, who arraigned, in the moſt Ml , 
bitter terms, the bargain made by the miniſter, which, . 
he ſaid, was become the ſubject of complaint and con- b. 
verſation in all places. He ſhould therefore move Mll 44 
for recommitting the report, in order that the Houſe fy 
might amend the terms, and prevent ſo ſhameful and WM h 
extravagant 2 proſtitution of public money. The Ml « 
diſtribution of the loan had. been conducted with Wl < 
ſcandalous partiality. Inſtead of being diſtributed a. h 
mong men of known character and reputation, who f 
bad been always the ſupporters of government, it WM v 
bad been thrown into the hands of the miniſter's ü 
creatures or friends; and he was well informed, that 8 
the favoured contractor (Mr Aitkinſon) had no leſs p 
than 3, 300, ooo l. of the loan aſſigned to his ſhare, WI ;; 
or at leaſt at his diſpoſal. SE OS. p 
Sir Philip was ſeconded in his attack by Sir George h 
Saville, Mr Burke, Mr Fox, Mr Byng, and ſome p 
other gentlemen, who, beſides reprobating the loan Wl ; 
in all its parts and circumſtances, inſiſted that the Wl 
Houſe was not in any manner of way bound to fulil WW 
the conditions; and they affirmed, that nothing Wl 2 
could be more detrimental to the national credit, than i 
the attempt of the miniſters to turn the Parliament of U 
Great Britain into a court of regency, which was 10 U 
have no other concern with taxes and loans than ta * 
give an official ſanction to their bargains. t 
The miniſter defended himſelf by retorting the 1 

| charge of injuring the national credit upon thoſe who 
| wiſhed to make a new bargain for the public. He 1 
* maintained, that no immediate ſaving could counter- { 
| balance the ſhock which this would give to the cre · p 
dit of Parliament. He denied, that Mr Aitkinſon 4 
; could have any ſuch enormous ſhare as was attributed v 
to him; and ſaid, he would venture to undergo any WM 1 
cenſure M 6 

| 
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cenſure the Houſe ſhould impoſe; if it were found to c H AP 
de a fact. —Ar laſt, on a diviſion, the lottery was Wr. 
confirmed by 133 to 80. 4434 778. 
Another and more violent attack was now made March 12. 
upon this unfortunate loan by Mr Byng, who had 
been at the utmoſt pains to trace the matter to the 
bottom. He, therefore, moved, © That a lift of all 
the ſubſcribers to the new loan, ſpecifying alſo the 
ſums ſubſcribed by each, ſhould be laid before rhe 
Houſe.” But, as this alone would not be ſufficient 
to bring out the neceffary infomation, he intended to 
follow it with two others, viz. © To lay before the 
Houſe a correct liſt of all thoſe perſons who had of- 
fered to become ſubſcribers to the new loan, but 
whoſe offers had been rejected, ſpecifying the par- 
ticular ſums they had offered to ſubſcribe.” A third 
was for the copies of all letters, notes, or other pa- 
pers, that had been ſent to the miniſter, his ſecreta- 
nes, the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, or any other 
perſons, from whoſe hands they were tranſmit: ed to 
him, conveying an application or propoſals for any 
part of the loan.“ The reaſons which induced him 
to make theſe motions were to ſhew, that the money 
might have - been borrowed at 5 per cent.—that the 
Miniſter was offered the immenſe ſum of 38 millions, 
and conſequently was under no neceſſity to hurry on 
the batgain in ſuch a precipitate manner—that 
theſe propoſals were made by wealthy and ſubſtan- 
tial men, fully able to ſupport their pretenſions, but - 
whoſe propoſals were rejected with contempt—and 
that it was evident the new loan could be made wich 
no other view than of corrupt influence. 
From this dangerous attack the miniſter defended 
himſelf by aſſenting to the firſt motion, treating the 
ſecond as uſeleſs, and the third as unfair and impro- 
per. The Houſe, of conſequence, agreed to the firſt; 
rejected the ſecond upon a diviſion; and the third March at- 
without any. In the Houſe of Lords, however, the 
loan did not eſcape the moſt ſevere animadverſion 
irom the Marquis of Rockingham, It had met w_ 
uc 
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ſuch extraordinary oppoſition, in all irs ſtages, in 
the Houſe of Commons, that it had been hurried up 
with great diſpatch from thence to the Houſe of 
Lords, and that without going through all the cu. 
ſtomary forms. the Marquis, therefore, flightly 
touching upon this irregular proceeding, directed 
his objeRions immediately againſt the ſubſtance of 


the bill. After largely inſiſting upon the topics 
which had been fo fully handled in the lower Houſe, 


he concluded, that the miniſter had broken his faith 
with Parliament and the nation; that. though he 
ſhould not put a negative on the bill, he thoug't 
hinſclf called upon, as an act of duty, to teſtify his 
diſapprobation of the loan, which, in a time of 
public calamity like the preſcnt, when the utmoſt 
economy was neceffary, more particularly, be had 
wantonly and corruptly laviſhed about a million Sterl. 
ing ; and thar, in his opinion, mercly for the purpoſe 
of influencing or bribing the repreſentatives of the 


[9500 Parliament ta give their cou tenance and 


vpport to the continuance of a moſt wicked, impo- 
tic, and ruinous war, —To all this, however, the 
Lords in Adminiſtration did not think proper to 
make the ſmalleſt reply; and the bill was paſſed wich- 


out further animadverſion. | 


| The moſt important buſineſs which now took 
place, during the remainder of the ſeſſion, related to 


the India affairs; an alteration propoſed in the marriage 
act, in order to procure ſome relaxation in its ſeverity, 


bur which was negatived by a great majority; 
with ſome inc ffectual propoſals for making peace with 
America. On the 18th of July 1781 an end was 
put to this Jong feſhon. The ſpeech contained the 
uſual congratulations, and expreffcd the uſual hopes 
of bringing back the deluded Americans to, a ſenſe of 
their doty 5—cxprefhons now uſed for the laſt time 
to the Parliament of Britain; for, before the next 


ſeſnon, the fatal diſaſter of Lord Cornwallis had final - 


ly decided the matter in favour of the colonies. - 
: : | | CHAP. 
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Military operations in Carolina 8 Euſtatim, Dea 
merary, and Iſequibo, retaten by the French 
Likewiſe St Cbriſtopher's, Nevis, and Mouniſerrat 
w—— Engagements between de Grafſe and Sir Samuel 


ely defeated by Rodney Attempt on Jerſey 
NT nh fram St Enftatius captured by Piquet 
Commodore Fohn/tone's engagement with Sufs 


de la Motte banged for a ſþy——Engazement bes 
tween Sir Peter Parker and the Dutch fleet. . 


Gficultics to the Britiſh army there; which, though 


patience, as well as the moft obſtinate efforts of va- 
jour; had ſtill proved too great to be ſurmounted. 
ln the beginning of September 1781, General 
judged ſufficicnt to enable him to act on the offen- 
ve; his army now amounting to about 4000 men, 
determined to invade that part of the province which 
vas ſtill poſſeſſed by the Britiſh, and to drive them 
entirely out of the country. With this view he 
marched ftom the high hills of Santee, to paſs Con- 
girec River and attack Colonel Stewart, who com- 
manded the Britiſh forces, and whofe troops, only 
bout ao men, were at that time ſickly, and their 
proviſions ſcarce. In order to ſave a convoy, which 
Vas on its way to join them, the Britiſh commander 
Kurcd abaut 40 miles to a place called Eutaw 
Springs, 


they had continued to oppoſe them with unremiting 


Hood —— Attempt on Jamaica De Grafſe com- 


frein—— Dutch fhips taken at Saldantha——M. 


THE departute of Lord Cornwallis from Carolina & x « $. 
bad, as we have formerly ſecn, occaſioned great XVI. 


£74 


Greene having received ſuch reinforcements as he 


operations 


in Catoling, 
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CH A P. Springs, about 60 miles north of Charleſtown. Here 
a moſt obſtinate battle enſued, from nine in the 
— morning to one in the afternoen. Both ſides claimed 
uta the victory; and the accounts of the Britiſh and A. 
er merican commanders were ſo totally different, that 
tit was impoſlible to find out the truth. The loſs of 

the Americans, in killed and wounded, by their own 
account, amounted to between so and 600; one 
Hentenant-colonel, one major, ſix captains, and eight 
other commiſſioned officers, were killed; five lieu. 
renant-colonels, , 13 caprains, and 25 lieutenant, 
wounded. Colonel Waſhington was taken priſoner, 
On our fide, three commitſioned officers, and 8; 
privates, were killed; and 16 officers; and 351 pr. 
vates, wounded, and 257 milling. © Colonel Stewart 
himſelf was wounded. All the Britiſh officers beha. 
ved with the utmoſt gallantry ; and circumſtances, 
upon the whole, afforded them fair ground whereon 
to reſi their claim of victory. The conſequence, 


+ - - - However, to the Britiſh were thoſe of a defeat; az. 


1 the country in the neighbourhood of Charleſtown, 

=, which, for a conſiderable time, had remained in 

peace, was become the ſcene of a cruel and defultory 

War, in which, except the deſign of ſtraitening the 

capital, the only other objects ſeem to have been the 

obtaining plunder, proviſions, or the gratification of 
the mutual animoſities of both parties. 

- Frenchre- - Towards the cloſe of the year 1781, the iſland of 

take St Eu- St Euſtatius was ſurpriſed by the Marquis de Bou- 

ille. Two thouſand men were embarked on the en- 

i terpriſe; but, by reaſon of the difficulty of the land- 

= ing-place, though left open and unguarded, a great 

number periſhed, and the boats which carried them 

were deitroyed. Only 400 could be landed by bis 

. utmoſt efforts of perſeverance and courage; and he 

then faw himſelf cut off from every aſſiſtance from 

bis ſhips, as well as from every means of retreat. 

The garriſon, conſiſting of the 13th and 15th reg! 

ments, was, beſides, almoſt double in number to the 

| | troops 
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troops he had been able to land; and his danger bi 
was increaſed by the difficult road for two miles CJ 
from the landing: place to the fort, interſected by a . 
defile in the hills, where an army might have been | 
ſtopped by a very ſmall number. In this dangerous 
ſituation, the French commander placed a full con- 
fidence in the probability of ſurpriſing his enemy. 
His troops were the beſt in France, being principally 
compoſed of the Count Dillon's regiment, and a part 
of the Iriſh brigade in the French ſervice, and whoſe 
red uniform contributed greatly to facilitate the en- 
terpriſe. | A 5 

The French troops arrived at their place of deſti- Nov. 26. 
nation on the 26th of November, about ſunriſe. A 
diviſion of the garriſon were going through their 
exerciſes in an adjacent field; the greater part were 
diſperſed in quarters in the houſes of the town, and 
a number probably in bed. They were firſt inform- 
ed of their danger, by a volley of ſhot fired almoſt 
at their breaſts. Several being killed by this fire, 
the reſt fled in the utmoſt confuſion, and ſo clogged * | 
up the drawbridge that it could not be drawn up ; | 
until the enemy entered with them. Thus the fort \ 
was loſt in a moment; and Lieutenant Colonel Cock- 
burn, the governor, who had been taking an early 
ride, happening to return at this unfortunate mo- 
ment, was made priſoner on horſeback. The Mar- 
quis de Bouille behaved with that generoſity which 
had all along marked his character. A conſiderable 
ſum of money which the governor claimed as his 
property, was, with the conſent of the officers, re- 
ſtored to him. A very large ſum, however, being 
à remainder of the produce of the late ſales, and 
laid to be the property of Admiral Rodney and Ge- | $ 
neral Vaughan, became a prize to the victors. Their | 
whole ſpoil was eſtimated at two millions of 4livres. 

The loſs of St Euſtatius was only a prelude to 
arther misfortunes in the Weſt Indies. The ſupe- 
nority of the French by ſea and land enabled them 
l i | b 10 
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ena. to attack the reſt of the Britiſh ſettlements with eve. 
LL If advantage. In the month of January 1782, they 
_ i782. xerook the Dutch ſettlements of Lemerary and Iſſe. 
— 41. quibo ; while France, by reſtoring them to Holland, 
— 4 8 had an opportunity of ig her fidelity to her 
| French. Ally, as well as an appearance of diſintereſtedneſs for 
Likewiſe. Which ſhe had been by no means remarkable in for. 
ber.. Mer times. F 
Fa. 11. The iſland of St Chriſtopher's was next reduced, 
On the 13th of January 1782, the Marquis de Bou. 
alle landed with 8000 men on the iſland, and was ſup. 
orted by the Count de Grafle with 32 ſhips of the 
ne, The garriſon under General Frazer did not ex- 
ceed 600 men, and the great force of the enemy, 
notwithſtanding a dangerous ſurf which then prevail. 
ed, rendered all reũſtance to their landing ineffectual. 
General Frazer, the governor, with his ſmall parti. 
fon, retired to Brimſtone Hill, reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt poſts in the Weſt Indics, though his troops 
were inſufficient to garriſon it, and 2000 men were 
though neceſſary to have defended it properly. The 
attack had been originally deſigned on Barbadoes, 
where the great ſuperiority of the French fleet had 
given hopes to their commander of not only reducing 
the iſland, but deſtroying the Englith fleet, which, to 
the number of 22 fail of the line, rode at that time 
in Carliſle Bay, De Graſſe, however, had been 
prevented by contrary winds from putting this ſcheme 
in execution, and he was driven by them fo far to 
leeward, that St Chriſtopher's became the object of 
his enterpriſe. Sir Samucl Hood, however, the Bri- 
tiſh admiral, far from being intimidated at the fupe- 
nority of his enemy, determined to come out to ſea 
in order to fight him. He accordingly failed from 
Barbadoes to Antigua, where he took on board Ge- 
neral Preſcor, with the few ſoldiers who could be ſpa- 
red, and thence proceeding to Baſfe-Ferte Road, 
where the enemy lay at anchor, began at day«break 
to farm his line of battle in prder to attack _ 


* 


e. This bold defign was fruſtrated by two ſhips acci- cu AP: 
o dentally running foul of each other, ſo that the fleet NI. 
e. was obliged to he by for a day to repair their dama- W 
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d, ges, during which time, a French frigate, from Mar- 
= tinico, full of ſhells and ordnance ftores, for the ſiege 
or of Brimſtone Hill, fell into their hands. De Graſſe 
* then thought proper to quit his anchorage and come Manauvres 
| out to ſza, that, by having room to act, his fleet *"7<2g2ge- 
. might derive all advantages from their ſuperiority of tween De 
80 number. The Britiſh admiral, perceiving the advan- Sis. Hood, 
p- tage to be derived from his movement, inſtantly Jan. 25. 


* puſhed on for Baſfe Terre Road, and took poſſeſſion 

of the anchorage ground which they had quitted on 

the preceding evening, It the ſuperior judgment 

and ſeamanſhip diſplayed in this maſterly movement 

excited the aſtoniſiment and chagrin of the enemy, 

2 ſenſe of its poſſible conſequences, in cutring them 

off from all communication with their army on ſhore, 

afforded no ſmall room for the moſt ſerious appre- 

henſions. Impelled, therefore, by every motive, 
whether of defeating the deſign, or of avenging the 

deception, they fell with the utmoſt fury on Commo- 

dore Affleck, who commanded the rear of the Bri- 

uſh ſquadron, and with no ſmall hope of cutting off 

that divifion. But that gallant officer, and his rwo 

brave ſeconds, Lord Robert Manners and Captain 
Cornwallis, kept up ſo noble and unceaſing a fire, 

that, with little loſs or damage to themſelves, they 

in a great meaſure covered the other ſhips of the di- 

viſion, while they were getting into their ſtations z 

and, after a ſharp conflict, the French were obliged 

to bear off. Next morning, by eight o'clock, the 

Briciſh line was attacked from van to rear by the 755 no 
whole force of the enemy, who, after an action of EO - 
two hours, were obliged again to ſtand off to fea; | 
Count de Grafe, however, not yet diſcouraged, re- 

newed the engagement in the Reenssa, directing 

his attack principally againſt the centre and rear di- 

viſions; Which he hoped to overwhelm by the great 

Wol., II. | Q ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority of his force; but he was again repulſed 
with greater loſs than before. His own ſhip, the 
Ville de Paris, ſuffered ſo much damage, that, in the 


ſeaman's phraſe, the was obliged to be heeled, ha- 


ving received no leſs than 84 ſhot in her hull. It 
was even faid, that 1000 wounded men were ſent 
from the French ſhips to St Euſtatius, while the loſs 
on the part of the Briuſh did not exceed 72 killed, 
and- 244 wounded. | 

But though the French found it impoſſible to dif. 
lodge the Britiſh fleet, the latter found it equally im- 
poſlible to render any effectual ſervice to their own 


force on ſhore. The people of the iſland were ex- 


ceedingly diſcontentN. They had diſliked the Ame. 


rican war from the beginning, and had been great 


ſufferers by it. They were, beſides, intimidated by 
the example of the inhabitants of Tobago, who had 
brought ruin upon themſelves by the obſtinacy of 


their defence. The horrors of a French government 


were leſſened by the knowledge they had of the ju- 
tice and generoſity of temper - inherent in the Mar- 


quis de Bouille, ſo that they reſolved to ſtand neu- 


tral during the ſiege. About 350 of the militia, 
however, were led by General Shirley to reinforce 
General Frazer's ſmall garriſon at Brimſtone Hill, 


and continued to the laſt to encounter all the dangers 


and hardſhips of the ſiege. Some misfortunes alſo 


befel the French, which threatened to put an end to 


their hopes at once. The powerful artillery, which 


they had deſigned for the attack at Barbadoes, was 
{unk in attempting to land it at Sandy Hook; and 
foon after, the frigate, conveying the Ordnance ſtores 
from Martinico, was taken by the Britiſh fleet, as 
we have already mentioned. But theſe misfortunes 


were quickly repaired by the diligence of the com- 


manders. Great part of the artillery which had been 
ſunk near the ſhore was fiſhed up; more was ſup- 
plied by the men of war, and freſh quantities of ſtores 


brought from Martinico. They were likewiſe aſſiſt. 
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„ 
ed by a ſtrange piece of negligence on the part of CHA ß. ; 
the Briciſh, SEiohr braſs > pounders, with 6000 SEES =_ 
balls proper for them, two 13 inch mortars, and 1762, 
1500 ſhells, all of which had been ſent out by go- _ 
verament for the ſupply of the fortreſs, through ſome 
ſtrange fatality had not been carried up to the for- 
treſs, but left at the foot of the hill, where they fell 
into the hands of the French, and were inſtantly 
turned againſt thoſe whom they had been intended 
to aſſiſt. The poſt then occupied by the Britiſh is 
ſituated on the top of an hill, which riſes on the ſea» 
ſhore within a ſmall diſtance of Sandy Point, the ſe. 
cond town of the iſland, and about four leagues from 
Baſſe Terre, where the French landed, and which 
is reckoned the capital. The hill is naturally very 
ſtrong, and the approaches to it difficult ; the aſcent 
being ſo Keep, that with little artificial aid, it is ca- 
pable of 8 few men to reſiſt the aſſault of a 
greatnumber. The works and buildings at the top, how- 
ever, were by no means of any ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt 
the heavy cannon and mortars now brought againſt 
them, and which the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the 
neighbouring country enabled the enemy to plant in 
the moſt advantageous ſituations, An attempt was 
made on the part of the Britiſh to relieve the garri- 
ſon, by landing General Preſcot with the ſoldiers he 
had brought along with him, and another regiment | L 
which came with the fleet from Barbadoes, amount- = 
ing in all to a body of 2400 men; but the general WW 
cid not think it practicable, with ſuch a ſmall body of _ 
men, to maintain a poſt on the iſland. However, as 0 
he was ſanguine in his deſire of being put on ſhore 
with the troops, the meaſure was accordingly carried | 
into execution. The French commander marched Ju. 2. ³ü 
with about 4000 men to attack him; but, on con- "2M 
ſidering the ſtrength of his ſituation, thought proper 
to return without making any attempt; on which, 

General Preſcot, having no longer any object to gain 
2 5 
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CHAP. by continuing on ſhore, returned the fame evening 


XXVII 


1782. 


Feb. 13. 


to the fleet. : 255 
The Marquis de Bouille now puſhed on the ſiege 
with the moſt unremitting aſſiduity, and fo ftriftly 


. all the avenues, that no intelligence could 


e conveyed eiti er to or from the beſieged. An in- 
ceſſant cannonade and bombardment was kept up dy. 
Ting three weeks; the whole force of 23 pieces of 
heavy cannon, and 24 large mortars, being directed 
againſt the fort, containing a ſpace of ground not 


more than 200 yards in diameter; and new batteries 


were every moment ready to be opened. At laſt, all 
the houſes and cover on the top of the hill being de. 
moliſhed, and the fortifications perpetually crumbling 
to duſt before the irreſiſtible force which aſſailed them, 
thegovernor thought proper to capitulate, rather than 
run the hazard of an aſſault, which could not, in the 
nature of things, but be ſucceſsful, The moſt ho. 
nourable terms were granted by the conqueror ; and, 
by a particular article, Governor Shirley and Briga- 
dier General Frafer were diſcharged from being con- 
ſidered as priſoners of war, on account of their gal. 
lant behaviour during the ſiege, | 

This misfortune happened in fight of the Britih 
fleet, without a poſſibiſity of their being able to af. 
ford any relief; nor was it now in their power even 
to continue longer in the road of Baſſe Terre; for 


the French had begun to raiſe batteries on hore 


which commanded part of the ſhipping, and threat. 
ened them with certain deſt ruction. It was even 2 
matter of Tome difficulty to change their preſent ſitu- 
ation without danger, as the Vrench fleet had been 
lately jomed by two ſhips of the line, which gave 
them a moſt decided ſuperiority over their enemies. 
However, by flipping their cables in the night, they 


put to ſea without any obſtruction or purſuit from 


the enemy. 


Nevis and The reduction o ö St Chriſtopher's was followed 


Montſerrat 
retaken, 


by that of Nevis and Montſerrat ; fo that of all our 
former 
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former 1 numerous poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies, Ja- HA x. 
g maica, Barbadoes, and Antigua now only remaincd. 1 
It was ſaid, that the reduction of Brimſtone Hill coſt 1762. 
e the French 1000 men. 
y The greateſt preparations were now made for an Intended 
4 atack upon the iſland of Jamaica, which had been Jamaica 
p © long the object of deſire to the Courts of both 
\. France and Spain. The latter had a powerful flcet 
f and a great body of land forces in the iſlands of Hit. 
d 


paniola and Cuba. A junction was propoſed betwixt 


5 the fleets of both nations, Which now would have a- 
. mounted to more than 60 ſhips of the line; and their 
ll land forces, if joined, would have formed a conſider- 


e. able army. Still, however, the high ſpirit of the 
fy inhabitants, though aſſiſted only by ſix battalions of 
n, regulars, with the natural unwholeſomeneſs of the 
n cimate, muſt have rendered the reduction of it a mat- 
ic ter of great diflicylty. But a much greater obſtacle 
o. was the arrival of Sir George Rodney, with twelve 
d, bis of the line, at Barbadoes, on the 19th of Fe- 
a bruary, aud his junction with Sir Samucl Hood's 
n ſquadron; by which reinforcement the Britiſh fleet 
l. was become an oyer-match for that under de Graſſe. 
A reinforcement, indeed, had been ſent out to the 
her under Admiral de Guichen : but he had ſuffer- 


l. ed ſo much in an engagement with Admiral Kempen- 
en ſelt, and a continued e of bad weather after- 5 
or WW vards, that moſt of his ſquadron were obliged to re- "i 
re turn in a very ſhattercd' condition to France; and 
a. only. two were enabled to join the main fleet under 
de Grafſe, The firſt object of Admiral Rodney, 
u- {WM therefore, was to intercept a ſecond convoy ſent from 


en France the 1 1th of February, with naval ſtores, ar- 
ve ilery, and ammunition ; but though he took ſuck 
es, meaſures for this purpoſe as ſeemed to render an eſ- 
ey cape altogether impoſſible, the French had neverthe- 
m lels the good fortune to clude the vigilance of their 
enemy, by creeping cloſe to the ſhore of Guadaloupe 
ed and Dominica; 3 1o that, on the 29th of March 1782, Mare 20 
ur Q 3 they 
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they arrived ſafe at Fort Royal Bay, where they 
found de Graſſe buſy in repairing his ſhips, which 
he was now enabled to do in the moſt effectual man. 
ner. On this diſappointment, Admiral Rodney re. 
tired to St Lucia, where he alſo employed himſelf 
in repairing his ſhips, taking in a large quantity of 
ſtores and proviſions, and keeping a ſtrict watch, by 
means of his frigates, on the motions of the enemy in 
Fort Royal Bay. 

On the 8th of April, the French fleet began to 


leave the harbour at Fort Royal, with a great con- 
. voy under their protection, all bound to leeward, 


with a deſign to form à junction with the Spaniſh 
fleet at Hiſpaniola, after which their numbers would 
have rendered them altogether ſuperior to any at- 


tempt which the Britiſh fleet could have made againſt 


them. The deſign of the French commander, there- 
fore, was thus to avoid an action for the preſent; 
while Sir George Rodney's buſineſs was by all means 
to force him to it, if poſſible, as the fleet under his 
command was now ſuperior by two ſhips in number; 
and, notwithſtanding the ſuperior ſize and weight of 
metal of the enemy, the known excellency of the 


Britiſh in naval affairs left very little room to doubt 


the event. He, therefore, rook ſuch meaſures for 
watching the motions of de Graffe, that his depar- 


ture from Fort Royal was known at St Lucia almoſt 


the moment it happened, and the fleets were in fight 
of each other that very night. 
The Britiſh fleet at St Lucia amounted to 36 ſhips 
of the line. The force under M. de Graſſe at Mar- 
tinique only to 34 The French fleet, as uſual, 
ſeems rather to have been over-manned ; and had, 
beſides their full complement of ſeamen, near 6009 
land forces on board. The Ville de Paris of 110 
guns, De Graſſe's own ſhip, had not leſs than 1300 
men, including ſoldiers, on board ; and the French 


 ſeventy-fours carried goo men each. Their metal 


too is always heavier than that of the Engliſh in e- 


qual 
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qual rates. The Engliſh had five go gun ſhips, 
which was their higheſt rate; and the French had 
eight of 80 and 84 guns each, beſides the Ville de 
Paris, which was conſidered as the pride and bul- 
wark of their fleet. The van of the Engliſh was 
commanded by Sir Samuel Hood, the centre by Sir 
George Rodney, and the rear by Admiral Francis 
Drake ; and, perhaps, a ſet of more brave and able 
officers could not have been found. The three divi- 


CHAP 
XXVIL . 
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fons of the French fleet were led on by the Count 


de Graſſe, M. de Vaudreuil, and M. de Bougain- 
ville, who were all diſtinguiſhed commanders. 
The French admiral had, on his departure from 
Martinico, determined to avoid, as much as poſlible, 
a fair and open chace; for which purpoſe he kept as 
cloſe under the iſlands as he could, and was now un- 
der that of Dominica. Finding himſelf, however, 
now ſo ſorely. and unexpettedly. prefled, he formed 
the line of battle to windward early in the morning 


of the gth of April; thus affording an opportunity April g. 
to his convoy to eſcape, while he remained to ſu- 


ſtain the conſequences ; the Engliſh fleet in the mean 
time being becalmed under the high hills of Domi- 
nica. | | 

In a ſhort time the breeze having reached the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, their van began to come up with the centre 


of the enemy, who inſtantly began a furious attack 


upon the foremoſt ſhips, with a view to overwhelm . 


and deſtroy them by numbers. The attack was led 
by the Royal Oak, Captain Burnet, and ſeconded 
by the Alfred and Montague, with the moſt impetu- 
ous bravery. The whole diviſion were in a few mi- 
nutes cloſely engaged, and for more than an hour 
were exceedingly preſſed by the great ſuperiority of 
the enemy. The Barfleur, Sir Samuel Hood's own 
ſhip, had at one time ſeven, and generally three ſhips 
iring upon her at once. At lengil, and by degrees, 
the leading ſhips of the centre, followed by Sir Geo. 


Rodney in the Formidable, with the Namur and 


Q4 Duke, 
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Duke, having come up to the aſſiſtance of the van, 
the fight was rendered leſs unc qual. Upon which, 
the French admiral, notwithſtanding his {till great ſu. 
periority, thought it neceſlary to take meaſures for 
preventing the battle from becomiug deciſive. This 
he was ſtill enabled to do by having the command of 
the wind; and that fort of diſtant firing took place 
which had been ſo generally adopted by the French 
in their engagements during the preſent war. This 
mode of fighting, however, did not now anſwer the 
purpoſe of the French fo. well as formerly; thcir 
thips received much more damage than they gave, 
and two of them were ſo much diſabled, that they 
were obliged to quit the fleet, and put into Guada- 
loupe ; while the two Britiſh ſhips which had ſuffered 
moſt, the Royal Oak and Montague, were ſtill ca- 


pable of being repaired, and rendered again fit for 


action at ſea. : | 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, the French 


commander had jt yet in his power to come to a ſe- 


con- action or not as he pleaſed, being {till favoured 
by the wind, while the Engliſh admiral found his 
fleet entangled: between the iſlands of Dominica and 
Guadaloupe, with a cluſter of ſmall ones called the 
Saints. Both fleets kept turning up againſt the wind 
in the channel which ſeparates Dominica from Gua- 


- daloupe; and, by the 14th of. April, the enemy had 


got to ſuch a diſtance as to weather Guadaloupe, and 
to be only viſible from the maſt-heads of the Britiſh 
centre. All hope of coming up with them ſeemed, 
therefore, to be at an end, and it was even become 


a queſtion whether the chace ſhould be continued any 


longer or not, when two of the French ſhips, which 
had received the moſt damage, were perceived about 
noon to fall off conſiderably to leeward. The chace 
was reſumed with ſuch vigour, that the Agamemnon, 
and ſome of the foremoſt Britiſh ſhips, were coming 


up ſo faſt, that the diſabled Frenchmen muſt have 
been cut off from the reſt before evening, had 25 
| c 
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& Graſſe been induced by their ſignals of diſtreſs to c HA R. 
bear down with the whole fleet to their aſſiſtance.— ZE 
This movement brought matters preciſely to the Mu- 
ation which had been ſo often wiſhed for by the Bri- 
tiſh commanders. A deciſive engagement was now 
unavoidable: but as the evening was too far advan- 
ced for fighting, it was put off till next morning; 
both ſides, in the mean time, preparing with the utmoſt 
reſolution for the battle which was now to decide the 
fate of the Welt Indies. | 


The engagement began about ſeven in the morn- De came 


ing on the 12th, of April 1782, and continued with entireh den 


feated and 


we utmoſt fury till near the ſame hour in the even- taken pi. 


ing; and as the fleets were ſo near, that every ſhort g 7 
took place, the carnage on board the French ſhips, Rodney, 
which in general were overmanned, was dreadful rid a. 
beyond expreſſion. Sir George Rodney's ſhip, the 
Formidable, fired eighty broadſides, and many others 
were as warmly engaged. The French received this 
dreadful fire with the utmoſt gallantry, though, on 
account of the great numbers of men killed on board 
their ſhips, it muſt have been much more tremendous 
than aboard the Britiſh fleet. 

About noon, Sir George Rodney, in the For- 
midable, ſupported by the Namur, Duke, and Ca- 
nada, decided the fortune of the day, by breaking 
through the French line near the centre, doubling - 
upon the enemy, and throwing them into inextrica- 
ble confuſion, This was completed, by his throw. 
ing out a ſignal for the van to tack, which being in- 
ſtantly complied with, the wind was gained by the 
Britiſh fleet, and the affairs of the French rendered 
Irretriveable ; While the victory was rendered {till 
more decifive, by the coming up of Sir Samuel 
Hood's ſquadron, which had been long becalmed. 


The broken ſtate of the French fleet now afforded - 


many opportunities far ſingle combat, or even for 

two or three ſhips being engaged with one; and ac- 

cordingly, inſtances of the .moſt deſperate valour 
75 | were 
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were not wanting on both ſides on that memorable 
day. In ſingle combats, the Canada of 74 guns, Cap. 
tain Cornwallis, took the Hector of the fame force. 


Captain Iaglefield, in the Centaur of 74 guns, at. 


tacked the Cæſar, likewiſe of 74. Both ſhips were 
as yet freſh and unhurt; but the Frenchman had e. 
vidently the worſt of the engagement. Still, howe. 
ver, he denied to yield; and though three other 


- ſhips ſucceſſively came up, by whom his own was 


almoſt torn to pieces, he cauſed his colours to be 


nailed to the maſt, and his death only put an end to 


the conteſt, When the ſhip at laſt ſtruck, her maſt 
went oyerboard at that inſtant, and ſhe had not a 
foot of canvas without a ffiot-hole. 

The Glorieux likewiſe fought nobly; and did not 
ſtrike until her maſts, bowſprit, and enſign were ſhot 
away. The Engliſh Ardent of 64 guns, which had 
been taken in the beginning of the war near Ply. 
mouth, was now retaken by the Belliqueux or Bed- 


ford. The Diadem, a French 74, went down by a 


ſingle broadſide. 

The French Admiral himſelf was nobly fupported, 
even when the line was broken, until the confuſion 
and defeat became irremediable towards evening, 
The Ville de Paris, the Admiral's ſhip, after being 
ſorely battered, was clofely laid alongſide by the Ca- 
nada, and in a deſperate action of near two hours, 
was reduced almoſt to a wreck. Captain Cornwallis 
was ſo intent in his deſign upon the French Admiral, 
that without taking poſſeſſion of the Hector, he leſt 
her to be picked up by a frigate. De Graſſe, how. 
ever, ſeemed determined rather to ſink than ſtrike 
to any ſhip lower than that of an Admiral, . Other 
ſhips came up clofe after the Canada, but he till 
held out. Ar length Sir Samuel Hood coming up in 
the Barfleur, almoſt at ſun- ſet, poured in a moſt tre- 
mendous fire, which is ſaid to have killed ſixty men 
outright ; but M. de Graſſe, willing to ſignalize 33 
much as poſſible the loſs of fo fine a ſhip, RON 

the 
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the repetition of this for a quarter of an hour long- HA x. 
er. He then ſtruck his flag to the Barfleur, at which n. 
time, it is ſaid, there were only three men alive and 7 
unhurt on the upper deck, and that De Graſſe him. 
ſelf was one of the three. | 

In the night of the action, the Cæſar, one of the 
beſt ſhips in the French flect, took fire and blew 
up. An Engliſh Lieutenant and 50 Engliſh ſeamen, 
yith about 400 priſoners, periſhed in the flames, 
The accident was occaſioned by the irregular beha- 
viour of the French priſoners, who, after the ſhip 
ſtruck, refuſed to be controuled either by their own 
officers, or the few Engliſh who were on board. The 
loſs of men on the part of the Britiſh, amounted in 
whole to 1050 killed and wounded, of whom 253 
were killed on the ſpot, while that of the French 
was computed at no fewer than zoo killed and 
6000 wounded. The number of flain in the Ville de 
Paris alone was ſaid to be upwards of 400. Thir- 
ty-ſix cheſts of money, deſigned for the payment of 
the troops to be employed in the invaſion of Jamaica, 
were found in the Ville de Paris. This ſhip had been 
a preſent from the city of Paris to Louis XV. in the 
ſuinous ſtate of the marine which took place at the 
cloſe of the war 1755. No pains or expence were 
ſpared to render the gift worthy of ſuch a great city, 
and the monarch to whom ſhe was preſented. The 
building was thought to have coſt 176,0001. and it 
was ſingular, that along with the money for the pay- 
ment of the troops, the whole train of artillery, bat. 
tering cannon, and travelling carriages, deſigned for 
the invaſion of Jamaica, happened to be on board 
the ſhips now taken. The remains of the .conquer- 
ed fleet were cloſely purſued by Commodore Affleck 
in the Bedford, and ſome other ſhips, which kept 
an inceflant fire upon them till night. Some ran down 
for ſhelter to the Dutch iſland of Curacoa ; but the 
greater part, under the conduct of Meſſ. Bougain- 
ville and de Vaudreuil, keeping together in a _ 
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e HA p. made the beſt of their way to Cape Frangois. Sir 
George Rodney himſelf attempted 10 purſue the ene. 
my dext morning; but the fleer having been be. 
calmed for three. days ſucceſſively, they found an 


opportunity of making their eſcape ; on Which the 


Admiral diſpatched Sir Samuel Hood to the welt end 
of St Domingo and Hiſpaniola to pick up ſome of 
the ſtraggling or diſabled veſſels. This commiſſion 
he executed with ſuch diligence, that he took the 
Jaſon and Cato, two ſhips of war of 64 guns, and 
two fripatcs in their company; a third frigate, which 
was along with them, very narrowly making her >. 
cape. In this fatal engagement, therefore, the French 
loſt cight ſhips of the bne, fix of which were in the 
poſſcſſion of the Engliſn; one bad been ſunk, and 
another blown up after her capture. Sir Samuel 
Hood joined the fleet off Cape I ibe roon, and Sir 


George Rodney proceeded with his prizes to Jamai- 
ca, where he arrived by the end of April“. 


This 


The following account is given of this action by the brave Admiral: 


Formidable at Sea, April 14. 1782. 
SIR, 


TT has pleaſed God, ont of his di- 
vine providence, to grant to his Maje- 
ity's arms a moſt complete victory o- 
ver the fleet of the enemy, command- 
ed by the Count de Grafle, who is 
himfelf captured with the Ville de 
Paris, and four other ſhips of his fleet, 
belides one ſunk in the action. 

This important victory was obtain 
ed on the 12th inſtant, after a battle, 
which laſted with unremitting fury 
from ſeven in the morning till half 
paſt ſix in the evening, when the ſet- 


ting ſun = an end to the conteſt. 


Both fleets have greatly ſuffered: 
But it is with the higheſt fſatisfaQtion 
L can aſſure their Lordſhips, that tho 
the maſts, ſails, rigging, and hulls of 
the Britiſh fleet are _— yet the 
loſs of men has been but {mall, conſi- 
dering the length of the battle, and 
the cloſe action they ſo long ſuſtain- 
ed, aud in which both fleets looked 


upon the honour of their king and 
country to be molt eſſentially concerns 
ed. ä 

The great ſupply of naval ſtotes 
lately arrived in the Weſt Indies, will, 
I fatter myſclf, ſoon repair all the da- 
mages his Majeſty's fleet has ſuſtained. 

The gallant behaviour of the olhcers 
and men of the flect 1 have the honour 
to command has been ſuch as muſt 
for ever endear them to all lovers of 
their king and country, 

'The noble behaviour of my ſecond 
in command, Sir Samuel Hood, who 
in both actions moſt conſpicuouſly ex. 
erted himſelt, demands my warmeſt 
encomiums, My third in command, 
Rear Admiral Drake, who, with lus 
diviſion, led the battle on the 12th 
inſtant, deſerves the higheſt praiſe ;— 
nor leſs can be given to Commodore 
Affleck, for his gallant behaviour in 
leading the centre diviſion. 

My own cap tain, Sir Charles Dou- 

las, merits every thing I can poſſib 
&9- His unremitted dig 

g adi. 
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The victory over De Graſſe proved as decifive in c H 
its conſequences in the Weſt Indian war, as that o- XX 


Fi” 


activity greatly eaſed me in the una- 
woidable fatigue of the day. 

in ſhort, I want words to expreſs 
how ſenſible I am of the meritorious 
conduct of All the captains, officers and 
men, who had a ſhare in this glorious 
victory obtained by their gallant exer- 
uons. 7 

The enemy's whole army, conßiſt- 
ing of 5500 men, were on hoatd their 
fups of war. The deſtruction. among 
them muſt be prodigious, as for the 
greateſt part of the action every gun 
told; and their Lordſhips may judge 
what havock muſt have bern made, 


when the Formidable fired near eighty the honour of being, with great re- 
broadſides. 3 gard, n 

Incloſed I have the honoiir to ſend Your molt obedient 
for their inſpection the Britiſh and humble ſervant, 
French lines of battle, with an ac- DELLS. G. B. RODNEY. 
tount of the killed and wounded, and Philip Stephens, E. 


ver 


Samnages ſuſtained by his Majeſty's 
ect. | 

Lord Cranſton, who ated as one of 
the captains of the Formidable during 
both actions, and to whoſe gallaat be- 
ha viour I am much indebted; will have 
the honour of delivering theſe dif- 
patches. Lo him I mult refer their 
Lordſkips for every minute particular 
they may wiſh to know, he being per- 
fectly matter of the whole tranfac- 
tion. „ 
That the Britiſh flag may for ever 
flouriſh in every quarter of the globe, 
is the molt ardent wiſh of him who h 


1782. 


| Rn” Lift of the French ib taken, 
La Ville de Paris, 110 guns; had on board in the engagement, 1300 men. 


| Guns, Men. Soldiers: + 
Le Glorieux, 74 759 150 
Le Cæſar, 74 750 r 
Le Hector, 74 750 150 
L'Ardent, 4 650 oo 


One ſunk, name unknown. 


L INE Of BATTLE ; 
Ie Royal Oat to lead on the ftarhravd tack, and the Marlborough 


on the larboard; 


Reat-Admiral Sir Saxtvrr. Hoop, Bart. 


Frigates, Rate, Ships. Commanders. Guns, Aen. 
3d Royal Oak Captain Burnett 74 6co 
= Aﬀrcd - - — Bayne 74 600 
* Lizard — Montague Bowen 74 609 
— Yarmouth. —— Parry 64 500 
5 = Nymphe — Valiant hw 8 74 650 
i ion to [ 71 2 ir Sam. | , 

repeatanals 24 Barden | Captain Knight | of N 767 
Tebra <-- zd Monarch nolds © 74 ., 600 
| — Warrior. — rd don we 74 600 

— Belliquicux ” — uthcr.nd 64 500 
— — Centaur — lnglcid 74 650 
— Magnificent — Linzee 74 600 
Alecte — Prince William! —— Wikiaſon 64 , 509 


4 5 * * = 2 * 
a * * 


i 


* 
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CHAP ver Cornwallis had been in the American war in the WM the 
XXVII north; nothing of any conſequence being now fur. {ill 


ae EY | ther 
a Sir Grone Buipors Roynzy, Bart. &c. &c. &c. | Sh 
Commander in Chief. Le 
Frigater. Rate. Ships. - Commanders. , Guns. Men, Le 
Commodore Aﬀeck ' Le 
Mort — Bedford Captain Graves 1 61 4; 
ymion — Ajax Charrington 74 550 . 
Alarm — Repulſe — — CRE 64 500 + 
Andromache — Canada 8 $74 600 le 
Fortune — St Alban's * ——lnglis 64 5% x 
* 
E Namur — Fanſhwwe 90 750 T, 
Sir 8 0 Bt. the } 
, I sSir Cha. Douglas, Bt. | 
= Formidable Firſt Captain 5 
Sybil Captain Symons 
— Duke — Gardner 
2 Pegaſus zd Agamemnen —— Caldwell 
| : Kt. Hon. Ld. 
| S : — Reſolution Robert Manners { 74 
| s Salamander — Prothee — Buckner 64 
* — Hercules ———ů Savage 74 
92 Rear Admiral Daaxe, &c. &c. &c. 
| Germaine — . Ruficl Saumarez 74 
— Prudent Bar 64 
| * Blaſt — Fame — Barbor 74 
i — Anſon — Blair 64 
| — Torbay Gidoin 74 
Lewes 2d Prince Georgeꝛↄꝙ dare 90 
ydice to re- * F. Sam. Drake, Eſq; 
| peat fignals 8 3d Princeſſa Capt. Knatchbull $70 
— Conqueror a OR © 
Santa Monica — Nonſuch _ — rſt 6 
— Alcide C. Thompſon 74 
— Arrogant Corniſh 74 
e- Marlborough > —— Penny 74 
All accidental frigates to be oppoſite the centre diviſion. 


N. B. Thoſe marked not with the fleet during che actions. 
A Lift of the French Fleet in Port Reyal Bay. April a. 1783. 


Ships. 8 Guns. Ships. 
La Ville de Paris, tio | Le Glorieux, — 
« L'Auguſte, —— 80 Le Citoyen, — 
: Le Duc de Burgogne, 80 Le Souverain, — 
1 Le Languedoc, — 8 | Le Magnanime, — 
| Le St Eſprit,  — + 80 Le Caſar, + — 
1 8 La Couronne, — 80 Le HeQtor, — 
| 1 4 5 Neptune, — 80 S' Le . ä — 
Triomphante, — 80 Le Pluton. 5 
| Le Hercule, — 


Le Zele, — 74 


GEORGE III. 
ther attempted on either fide, 
{ill remained formidable. The Spaniards had ſixteen 


Ships. Guns. 
Le Scipion, — 74 
Le Bur gogne, 2 74 
»Le Deſtian, — 74 
$ Le Dauphin Royal, 74 
$ Le Magnifique, — 74 
Je Reflechie, — 64 
Le Bien Aime, — 74 
Le Sceptre, — 74 
le Conquerant, _ 74 


the King's, 2 fire-ſhips, 1 cutter. 
Out of repair. 


Royal Cal, Mr Gwatkin, Firſt 
Lieutenant killed, Captain of Ma- 
rines wounded ; 7 ſeamen killed, 29 
wounded, 

Aſſrel. Captain Bayne killed; 11 
{amen killed, 40 wounded. 

Mantagu, Mr William Cade ma- 
fer, killed; Lieutenants Breedon and 
duchan, of marines, wounded; 11 
lamen killed, 29 wounded. 

Yarmouth 14 ſeamen killed, 33 
wunded. | 

Valiant, Mir Richard Wimbleton, 
cond Lieutenant, killed; Mr Wil- 
lm Brown, Fifth Lieutenant, and 
Mr Backhouſe, Maſter, wounded ; 
9 ſeamen killed, 26 wounded. 

Bar 3 ſeamen killed, 37 
Wounded. * 

Minareb, 16 ſeamen killed, 33 
wounded, 

Warrior, Mir Stone, Maſter, woun- 
ted; 5 ſeamen killed, 20 wounded. 

B-liquieux — 4 ſeamen killed, to 
wounded, 


 E-% 3% © ie. Pi. Det. rn ares 


Centaur, No returns, having a prize 


= n tow, and not joined. 

7 Magnificent Captain Bagg of Ma- 
74 nes wounded. ſeamen 10 
74 wounded, | x 
14 Prince William, None killed or 
74 Funded, . 

7 Veſſord u ſeamen wounded, 

Le | e ©! 


8* Joined at St Kitts. 
8 Arrived with the Breſt convoy. 
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The enemy indeed 
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fail 
Shipe. Guns, 
Le Marſeillois, | 74 
Le Palmier, — 74 
L'Ardent, —— 64 
L'Eveille, — 64 
Le Caton, — 64 
Le Jaſon, — 64 
Le Fier, armee en flute, - 54 
Le Minotaur, ditto, 74 
Le Sagittaire, — 54. 
L'*Experiment, — 50 


Total—36 ſail of the line, two 30 gun ſhips, 13 frigates, 7 armed brigs of 


Rum of the Killed and Wounded in the Ships under the command of Sir George 
Bridges Raducy, X. B. Wc. Fc. Cc. on the gth and 12th of April 1782. 


Ajax, Mr John Elliot Firſt Liens 
tenant, Mr Thomas Roſſiter pilot, 


wounded. 9 Zeamen killed, 38 


wounded. f 
RepulſeCaptain of the Marines 
and Maſter, wounded ; 3 ſeamen kill - 
ed, ꝙ wounded. 
Canada,—12 ſeamen killed, 23 
wounded. 
St Albans,-6 ſeamen wounded. 
Namur, 6 ſeamen killed, 25 


wounded. 


Formidable —»Lient. Hele killed; 
Captain Bell and Lieut. Harris, of 
marines wounded. 14 ſeamen killed, 
37 wounded, DEA 

Dude, Lieut. Corhiſh, Mr Cooper 


maſter, Mr Scott boatſwain, wound- 


ed. 13 ſeamen killed, 57 wounded. 
Agamemnon,—Licutenants Incledon 

and Brice wounded; the latter ſince 

dead. 14 ſeamen killed, 22 wounded. 


Reſolution, The Right Hon. Lord 


Robert Manners wounded. 4 ſea- 
men killed, 34 wounded. 

Prothee Mr Thomas Love maſter 
wounded, 5 
wounded. - 


Hercules Lieut. Hobart killed, 


ſeamen killed, 24 


5 Savage wounded, 6 ſeamen 


„18 wounded. F 


America,—Lieut. Collowhill killed, 


Licut, Trelawney wounded, 


; | Ruſſa, | 
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EH AYP. ſail of the line at Cape Francois, along with 8c; 
2 land forces; ſeveral French men of war of the ſame 
. deſcription had been through the year on the ſame 

7 ſtation; and the remains of the Count de Grafle; 
' fleet, who were now collected under Monſ. de Vaud. 
reuil, amounted to 23 fail of the line; but che late 
blow was too ſevere to be ſoon forgotten, and al 
attempts on Jamaica was quickly abandoned. The 

Spaniſh fleet and troops returned to the Havannah ; 

a number of the French ſhips came home with 

convoys; and the remainder under M. de Vaudreuil 

returned to North America, While Sir Samuel Hood, 
with 25 fail of the line, remained maſter of the Welt 

Indian ſeas. North America, however, afforded no 

military tranſaction of any conſequence. The oppo. 

ſite armies of New York and its neighbourhood 
were ſo nearly balanced with reſpect to force, that 
very little room was left for enterprize on either ſide; - 
the war was alſo thought to be ended by ike capture 
of Cornwallis; and the ſtate of inactivity to which f 
both parties were ſo happily inclined, was confirmed iff ;: 
by the reſolutions which by this time had been taken 
by the Britiſh Parliament, aud of which an account 
tall be given in its proper place; The viRorious ; 
| Admiral, in the mean time, failed from Jamaica, in: 
the beginning of Auguſt, to the enjoyment of thoſe 1 


E 1 - « +» Sl. 


| | honours which had already been' conferred upon him. 
ll As ſoon as the news of the victory arrived, he had 
| 77% ae ©1-» DET 

| 5 th 


"Rufel,—to ſeamen Killed, 49 rives, wounded. 3 ſeamen killed, 19 ©! 
wounded. f + wounded. VP hi 
Fame —3 ſeamen killed, 12 wound- n ſeamen 
ed. wWoanded. | b. 
| Ain Capt. Blair killed. 2 fea» Nonſuch,—3 feamen killed, 3 wou-Wil th 
men killed, 13 wounded, ded. | 


| : ] Torbay —Lieut. Mounier of ma- Alcide, No returns, having 2 prike Wi 

| rines killed. 9 ſeamen killed, 25 in tow, and not joined. of 

| wounded. | SLY. | Aryogant,— Nene killed or wound- be 
Prince George 9 ſeamen, killed, 24 ed. : 

wounded - Marlborough, ſeamen killed, 1% th 


PrinceſſapLcutenants Dundas and wounded. 
M*Douall, and Licut. Laban of ma- n 5 of 


| ſcarcely be doubted, a certain raſhneſs and impetuoſi- 
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been created a Peer by the name of Lord Rodney; o HA Þ# = 
Admiral Hood was raiſed to the ſame dignity by the ,. i 
title of Lord Hood; while, Admiral Drake and Com- 1782. 
modore Affleck, who had likewiſe highly diſtinguiſhs 59 55 
ed themſelves, were inveſted with the dignity f = 
baronets of Great Britain. | 27 


- 


During this active period in the Weſt Indies, the Unſuccef- 9 
contending parties were by no means flack in their ef- n 
forts for mutual deſtruction in Europe, The French ind of 
began the year , 1781, with. a ſecond attempt upon Jer. 
the iſland of Jerſey. is was , undertaken by the 
Count de Rullecourt;' who had been ſecond to the 
Count de Naſſau in the former ; and for his encons 
ragement, was promiſed the rank of General, and 
the Order of St Louis, in caſe of ſucceſs. His forces 
in this expedition amounted to 2000 men, .compoſed 
of the volunteers of Luxembourgh, with detach- 
ments. from other corps in the neighbourhood. But 
though this force was. undoubtedly ſufficient for the 
purpoſe, and the abilities of the commander can 


ty in his manner of conducting thę enterprize pro- 
ved very detrimental in the firſt * and, in all 
nai; contributed to its final, overthrow.—. 
ompred by this natural mpatience, the commander 
in chief having collected a ſufficient number of veſ- 
ſels for the conveyance of his troops, and ſome pri- 
vateers for their protection at Granville, on the coaſt 
of Normandy, he put to ſea without any regard to 
the bad weather which then prevailed. The imme- 
diate and unavoidable conſequence pf this was, that 
his veſſels were diſperſed ; ten of them, with about 
half the troops, driven back to France, without 
their being ever able to join him again; whilſt he 
wich the remainder took ſhelter under à ſmall cluſter 
of iſlands and rocks called Chauſey or Choze, lying 
between the coaſt of France and Jerſey. Rullecourt 
then, without waiting for, or even knowing the fate 
of his companions, took the firſt opportunity of ſail- 9 
Vor. II. R ing 
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= 1 A p. ing for the iſland of Jerſey, and arrived in Grouville 
3 


1781: 


Jan 6. 


ſture of defence. The ſummons to ſurrender was, 


i precipitation. In the extreme hurry and impatience 


ced; for beſides thoſe embarked on board the ten 


on the coaſt of Jerſey, where 200 of his men alſo 


Major Corbet, the deputy-governor, with the magi. 
fſtrates and principal inhabitants, being brought pri. 


and Mulcaſter, had fortunately eſcaped, during the 
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Bay in the night, where having landed his troops at 
a place called Violet Bank, about three miles from 
St Helier, the capital of the ifland, he proceeded 
next morning, January 6, towards that place, By 
this time, however, his force was conſiderably redu- 


veſſels Which returned to France, as already men. 
tioned, he had loſt four veſſels more among the rocks 


riſhed; and he had left 120 in a redoubt at Grou- 
ville. With the remainder he arrived at St Helicr 
before day-light, where, having ferzed the avennes 
to the town, furpriſed the guard in the dark, and 
taken peſſeſſion of the market - place without any 
noiſe, the inhabitants were aſtoniſhed at day-break, 
on finding themſelves in the hands of an enemy. 


ſoners to the Court-houſe, the French commander 
wrote out terms of capitulation, which he propoſed 
to the lieutenant-governor, and which he forced hin 
to ſign, though repeatedly warned, that no act of his 
while a priſoner could be of any validity. 

By virtue of this extorted aft of ſubmiſſion, the 
French commander vainly hoped that all reſiſtance 
on the part of the inhabitants or troops in the reſt of 
the iſland would be at an end. But in this he was 
much deceived. Two officers, Captains Aylward 


confuſion of the firſt ſurpriſe, to Elizabeth Caſtle, 
and had already put themſelves into a tolerable po- 


therefore, rejected with diſdain. The French, how- 
ever, advanced towards the gate, cruelly placing 
Major Corbet in the front, hut were received with 
ſuch a briſk fire as ſoon obliged them to retreat with 


of the commander he had neglected to take peter 
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vf a bill of great advantage, which was inſtantly ſe- 


cured by Major Pierſon of the 95th regiment, under 
whom the militia began now to aſſemble with great 


alacrity, To this officer Rullecourt ſent a meſſage 


requiring his compliance with the terms of capitula- 
tion ſigned by the deputy-governor, but received for 
anſwer, that if he himſelf and his party did not, 
within twenty minutes, lay down their arms, and 


C HAP. 
XXVII. 


* 1717. 


7 


ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, they would, at 


the expiration of that time, be certain of an imme- 
diate attack. The Engliſh commander made an ex- 
cellent diſpoſition' of his forces; ayd as he was in- 
formed that the enemy had the town artillery, the 
two columns, in which his men marched to the at- 
tack, were each preceded by an howitzer. The 
event of this combat was ſoon decided, the French 
being every where driven in towards the market- 


place; and Rullecourt being mortally wounded, the 


ſecond in command requeſted the lieutenant - gover- 
nor to reſume his authority, and accept of their ſur- 
render as priſoners of war. Even in the utmoſt ex- 
tremity the unfortunate Count Rullecourt perſevered 
in the extravagance which had marked his character 
from the beginning. When the attack was com- 
menced in the market. place, he ſeized tlie licutenant- 
governor by the arm, and declaring that he ſhould 
ſhare his own fate, led him out of the court - houſe, 
under a very heavy fire, where he was obliged to 


ſtand cloſe by him, until Rullecourt himſelf ſunk un- 


der the preſſure of three or four mortal wounds, 
which deprived him of the power of ſpeech, though 


not of life, until he had ſeen the ruin and ſurrender _ 


of his party. The Engliſh commander, Major Pier- 
fon, was alſo ſhot through the heart, and expired in 
the moment of vigory. The extraordinary military 
abilities diſplayed byſſo young an officer, he being 
under 25 years, of age, could not but render Ws 
death an object of general regret + and his dea 
was rendered more melancholy by that of his uncle 
a den 2hoamigg ths 2 ac 
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CHAP. 
XXVII. 
1781. ; 
Convoy 
from St Eu · 
ſtatius cap- 
tured by 
Piquet. 


Sir Richard Pierſon, which happened immediately af. 
ter, and was attributed folely to his grief for the loſs 
of his beloved nephew. 1 a 
But though the French were thus foiled with dif. 
ace in their attempts upon the iſland of Jerſey, they 
ound means to repair their Jofles by ve Ga 


part of the convoy returning from St Euſtatius, an 


laden with the ſpoils of that iſland. Intelligence 


Attack me- 


ditated on - 


the Cape of 
Good 
Hope. 


having been received of the abſence of the grand 
flect under Adi iral Darby, who had failed to the 
relief of Gibraltar, (of which afterwards), a ſqua- 
dron of ſeven or eight ſhips of the line were fitted 
out at Breſt, and ſent under the command of M. 
de la Motte Piquet to profit by this favourable op. 
portunity. The intention of this expedition was 
to intercept not only the Euſtatins* convoy, but 
a rich fleet, homeward- bound from Jamaica, at the 
ſame time. Piquet ſucceeded, however, only in the firſt 
part of his deſign, and not fully even in that. Four 
men of war, under Commodore Hotham, who eſ. 
corted the merchantmen, with part of the convoy 
irſelf, eſcaped to Ireland, but 14 or 15 rich veſſels 


. were taken, (May 2. 1781); by which, it is ſaid, the 
underwriters or inſurers in England loſt 600,0001. or 


od, oool. : 
Britain, in the mean time, thus ſevetely attacked 
in every quarter, determined to avenge herſelf on one 
of the principal ſettlements of her former allies, but 


now, as ſhe thought, ungrateful and treacherous 


enemies, the Dutch. — A ſmall ſquadron had been 


ſent along with the grand fleet, (at the time it car- 


ried proviſions for the relief of Gibraltar), under the 


command of Commodore ſohnſton, with a body of 


land forces undet General Meadows, who had alrea- 
dy diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the engagement 
with &Eitain at St Lucia, I his ſquadron conſiſted 
of one ſhip of 74, © f 64, and three of 50 guns, 
beſides ſeveral frigates, a, bomb veſſel, fire ſhip, and 
ſome floops of wär. The land fortes conſiſted of 


three new regiments of too men each, Several 
| outward- 
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went along with this convoy, ſo that the whole a- DIE” 
, 1783. 


mounted to more than 40 ſail. The object was for 
ſome time unknown, and it was ſuppoſcd to be de- 
fgned againlt the Spaniſh ſettlements in South Ame- 
rica, where great inſurrections were ſaid to have 
prevailed ; but, on the commencement of the Dutch, 
war, its obje& was probably changed, and it was now 
deſtined for the reduction of the Cape of Good 
Hope. —As the Dutch were by no means prepared 
for war at the time Great Britain had attacked them, 
they applied, on the preſent occaſion, for relief to 
France, which monarchy was indeed almoſt as much 
imereſted as themſelves in the preſervation of that 
valuable ſettlement. A ſquadron of five ſhips of the 
line were accordingly appointed for its protection, 
along with ſome frigates, and a body of land forces. 
Theſe ſailed from Breſt, in company with the grand 
fleet bound to the Welt Indies, under the command 
of De Grafle, in the latter end of March 1781. 
They were ultimately defigned, indeed, to reinforce 
M. de Orves, and oppoſe the Engliſh fleet under 
dir Edward Hughes in the Eaſt Indies; but for the 
preſent, Suffrein's. inſtructions were to purſue and 
counteract Commodore Johnitone's armament, on 
every occaſion, and in every poſſible manner. 


The Britiſh commander, in the mean time, pur- Apru 16. 
ſued his courſe, and having put into the harbour Com 


of Port Praya, at St Jago, one of the moſt conſider- gone Jobn- 


ſtone sen- 


able of the Cape de Verd Iſlands belonging to Por- gagement 
teal, to take in water and proviſions, where he lay 


by M. de Suffrein. No fleet could poſhbly be taken 
more at a diſadvantage; the decks of molt of the ſhips 
being encumbered with water caſks and live. ſtock, 
while the ſuddenneſs of the attack afforded no time 
fer the clearing of them. The engagement laſted 
for about an hour and a half; during which time 
de Hannibal, a French ſhip of 74 guns, Was re- 
"=" ICY . 


outward-bound Eaſt Indiamen and ordnance veſſels CHAP. 


with Suf- 
without ſuſpicion, was ſuddenly and boldly attacked e | 
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duced to the condition of a mere wreck. After lo- 
ſing her fore-maſt and bowſprit, her cable was ei. 
ther cut or ſhort away. In the effort of hoiſting 
more fail to get out of the extreme danger to which 
ſhe was expoſed, her main and mizzen-maſts went 
over board, ſo that ſhe remained a mere hulk upon 
the water, and in a condition in which it is not eaiy 
to be conceived how ſhe could poſlibly eſcape, 
However, ſhe made a ſhift to reach the other ſhips, 
and being by them towed into a place of ſafety, was 
aſbſted to refit, Commodore Johnſtone purſued the 


enemy with all expedition; but the damage done to 


his own fhips, particularly the Ifis, rogerher with the 
lateneſs of the day, and the direction of the winds 
and currents, rendered it impoſſible to obtain any 
advantage, farther than recovering the Hinchin. 
brooke Indiaman, which, after a gallant reſiſtance, 
had been carried out by the enemy; and the In- 
fernal fire-ſhip, which had likewiſe fallen into the 
hands of the French, was again recovered by her 
own crew. | ; 

Notwithſtanding this ſevere chaſtiſement, the 
French ſquadron arrived at the ſouthern extremity 
of the African continent before that commanded by 
Commodore Johnſtone, The latter failed from Port 
Praya in the beginning of May, and towards the 


middle of June diſpatched Captain Pigot, with three 


or four of the beſt ſailing frigates, towards the ſouth- 
ern extremity of Africa, in. order to obtain, if poſl- 


ble, ſome intelligence of the ſtate of the enemy in 


that quarter; and with inſtructions to rejoin the fleet 


at a certain laritude,—In his way the captain fell 
in with a large Dutch Eaſt Indiaman of 1200 tons, 


which had newly failed from Saldanha bay near the 
Cape. This was a valuable prize, being laden with 
ſtores and proviſions for the iſland of Ceylon, beſides 


- 40,000 |. in bullion. From her crew he likewiſe ob- 
tained intelligence, that Suffrein, with five fail of the 
0 


line, moſt of his tranſports, and a conſiderable 59 


o 
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of troops, had arrived at Falſe Bay on the 21ſt of e HAN 
june; and that ſeveral Dutch Eaſt India ſhips KETY. © 
(homeward-bound, but atraid ro proceed) were then T 
at anchor at Saldanha bay, about fourteen leagues to 482 
the northward of the Cape town and fort. The re- 
ſon of their lying at ſuch a diſtance from the place 
where they could only hope for ſecurity and protec- 
tion from an enemy, was, that the Table Bay, where 
theſe forts lie, is very dangerous for ſhipping during | 
the winds which blow in the time of our ſummer 
months. 220 | hath ee 
The expedition which Suffrein had made uſe of in 
his voyage to the Cape, effectually diſappointed: the 
Britiſh commander in his views on that ſettlement, 
but could not prevent him from making an attempt 
on the ſhips in the bay of Saldanha, which was exe- 
cuted with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. The difficulty 
lay in conducting the ſurprize in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould prevent che enemy from having time to de- 
ſtroy the ſhipping, To facilitate this purpoſe, the 
commodore took the charge of pilotage upon him- 
ſelf; and having run his {hips under the ſhore in the 
night time, entered the bay early in the morning 
with ſuch alertneſs and rapidity, that the enemy, 
though under apprehenſions of his arrival, and ha- 
ving their ſails already bent in expectation of the 
event, had ſcarce time to run their ſhips on ihore, 
ſet them on fire, and leave them. They were in- Dutch ſhipa - 
ſtantly boarded, however, by the Britiſh ſeamen, an , 
who, with the utmoſt expedition, extinguiſhed the wy him in 
flames, and had the good fortune ta fave four veſſels e 
of looo or 1300 tous each; but another of equal 5 
burthen and value blew up about ten minutes after 
the boats had found their endeavours in vain to fave 
her, It was a matter of ſome curioſity to ſee General 
Meadows aſſiſting perſonally in this rous ſer- 
vice, ſo entirely foreign to his profeſſionaſ line of ac- 
Nan. n n id ae 3 
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'ErAP. During the performance of this piece of ſervice, 3 
ru. boat was ſeen rowing from the ſhore to the comm, 
IX dore's ſhip, filled with people in the eaſtern garb, 
8 who made the moſt affecting ſigns of ſupplication. 
| Teratede. Theſe were che two kings of Tidore and Ternate, 
livered (two valuable ſpice iſlands), with their families, who 
| grity. © bad long been detained in miſerable captivity by the 
Dutch, Theſe unhappy princes having, upon ſome 
jealouſy. or ſuſpicion, been depoſed by the Dutch, 
bad, according to the harſh and cruel maxims which 
have ever diſgraced their government in the eaſt, for 
ſeveral: years been xn . in-a parched-and deſolate 
iſland near this place, which ſerves as a receptacle for 
malefactors of all nations from their various ſettle. 
ments in the caſt, and where they and their families 
were, without regard to ſex or quality, obliged to 
berd upon equal terms with the moſt proffigate and 
abandonẽd of the human race. They had, for ſome 
reaſon or other, been removed from the iſland to the 
continent, from whence they now ſought for refuge 
on board. the Engliſh ſquadron.—Having taken on 
board theſe. unfortunate people, the commodore, 
with his own ſhip, the Romney, his prizes, and moſt 
of the frigates, ſer, fail. for England, where he arrived 
in ſafety, excepting that one of the prizes was loſt in 
the Channel, and a number of brave ſeamen in her. 

5 ss expedition afforded much matter of diſcuſſion at 
"ED 9 90 £5 e N 
It was very unfortunate for Britain that none of 
her ſchemes, however well concerted, could be kept 
ſecret from the ꝑnowledge of the enemy, who had fo 
many ſpies in every quarter, that all her plans of 
operation were conſtantly diſcovered in ſufficient 
ume to be counteracted. To this it was owing 
that Commodore Johnſtoge's expedition was noi at- 
tended with all the! ſucceſs that might have been ex -· 
pected. Britain, however, had the ſatisfaction, in 
this inſtance, of diſcovering the culprit, and treating 
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him agreeably to his deſerts. He was not, as 57 
4 a 


| J 
of the perſons employed in the diſgraceful buſineſs c M A 
of a ſpy, one of the lower order of the people. gp turn ef 
His name was Mr Henry de la Motte, a French gen- 
tleman, who had been a colonel of the regiment — 
Soubiſe in laſt war, and had behaved, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, with great gallantry. Upon the concluſion 
of the war his regiment was broke; ſoon after. 
which the title of Baron Deckham, win an heredi- 
tary eſtate, devolved to him. Having lived beyond 
the limits of his fortune, he retired to England, and 
had for ſome time reſided in London as an agent for 
the Court of France.” He was diſcovered in the fol- 
lowing manner :—One Rarcliffe, maſter of a cutter, 
gare formation rhat he had been hired by one Mr 
Rougier to carry packets to the French Commiſfary = 
at Boulogn, for which he was to be paid 20 l. each 
time, and to have 100 l. befides at a certain period. 
Apprehending at laſt, however, that he wight'i incur 
ſome danger by continuing this employment, he gave 
information of what was going on to dne Mr Stew- 
art, a merchant at Sandwich, dy whom bis laſt 
packet was ſent to che ſecretary of ſtare, Lord Hills- 
dorough, who took copies of all, and then returned 
tem to Mr Stewart, who; by his Lordſhip? S orders, 
ſent them to Boulogn, by which contrivance rhe q 
ſchemes of De la Motte were fruſtated, government 9 
having a previous knowledge of the contents of the 
various packets. This was the fate of ſeveral other | 
packets; and it was ſome time before Ratcliffe faw yr 
the principal party concerned; At laſt this was ac- 
compliſhed, by his complaining to Mr Rougier that 
he had not been paid the 100 l. according to promiſe, 
A meeting being thus procured, it was found, that 
the perſon who gave the intelligence to the enemy 
was M. de la Motte. On ſearching his houſe, n6 
papers of any conſequence were found; but on his = 
arrival, being from home when the King' s meſſengers 
firſt came, he was obſerved” to throw; ſome papers 5 
gut of his waiſtcoat pocket, enn by anx 
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body, as he thought, The papers, however, were 
taken up by the meſſengers, and gave plain indica. 
tions of a treaſonable correſpondence with the ene. 
my, as they contained not only an account of al 
the particulars of Governor Johnſton's ſquadron, but 
of our marine in the different ports, their deſtina. 
tion and conditpn, both with regard to victualling 
and ſtrength. From theſe papers it alſo appeared, 


that he was connected in this buſineſs with one 
Henry. Lutterloch, Eſq; a German, then reſiding 


at Wickham, near Portſmouth, who being likewiſe 


_ apprehended, made a full diſcovery of this treaſon: 


able correſpondence. Upon M. de la Motte's trial, 
Lutterloch was admitted King's evidence, and made 


a very extraordinary declaration. He ſaid, that he 


embarked: in a plot with the priſoner in the year 
1778 to furniſh the French Court with ſecret intel. 


| gence of the navy, for which he received only eight 


guineas a month. The importance of his infor. 
mation, however, appeared ſo clear to M. de | 
Motte, that he ſhortly after allowed him fifty guinezs 
a month, beſides many valuable preſents ; that upon 
any emergency he came poſt to rown ; but common 
occurences, relative to their treaty, he ſent by the 

He had been to Paris by direction of M. de 
a Motte, and had been cloſetted with Monſ. Sartiue, 
the French miniſter. . He had formed a plan for cap- 
turing Governor Johnſtone's ſquadron, for which he 
demanded 8000 guineas, and a third ſhare of the 
ſhips, to be divided amongſt the priſoner, himſcl, 
and his friend in a certain office ; but the French 
Court would not conſent to give more than an eighth 
ſhare of the ſquadron. After agreeing to enablc 
the French to take the Commodore, he ſaid he went 


to Sir Hugh Palliſer, and offered a plan to take te 


French, and to defeat his original project with wbich 
he had furniſhed the French Court.—Lutterloch, in 


the courſe of his evidence, gave ſuch an account of 
himſelf, as evidently ſhowed him to be one of 1 
5 wo 
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noſt wicked and depraved of all mankind, devoid of © ff A r. 
every ſenſation except the defire of accumulating Xn. 
wealth. His evidence, however, and other ſtrong . 
circumſtances, were ſufficient to convict his unhappy 
accomplice, who was accordingly hanged at Tyburn and hang- 
on the 27th July 1781; rhe King being pleaſed to | wp | 
remit that dreadful part of his ſentence of having his | 
heart taken out alive, &c.—During his trial, and 
at the place of execution, M. de la Motte behaved 
in ſuch a manner as ſhowed him to be an accom» 
pliſhed gentleman ; and nor only excited the com- 
paſſion, but the admiration of every one who ſaw him. 
Perhaps he would not have. ſtood ſo firm and colle&t- 
ed, at ,ſo awful a moment, had he not, however 
miſtakenly, felt a kind of conſcious innocence with- 
in his own breaſt, that he had devoted his life to 
the ſervice of his country 51 i 37 102295 
Hitherto the fleets of Holland had been in ſuch a 
bad ſtate, that they durſt attempt nothing on the 
European. ſeas. They had even ſhewed a deficiency 
in ſeamen, which aſtoniſhed all Europe, as they had 
been thought to abound in them beyond every other 
nation, Britain alone excepted. | Their vicinity to the 
Britiſh ports, however, proved very prejudicial to the 
commerce of this nation, and required a ſquadron to 
be kept conſtantly in the Downs, as well to watch 
their motions in general, as to prevent their inter- 
conrſe with the ſouthern parts of Europe ; and it 
was ſtill more eſſentially neceſſary to have ſuch a 
force in the North Seas, as would be capable of ruin- 
ing their immenſe commerce in that quarter, and 
of protecting our own; beſides the farther ob- 
ject of effectually preventing them from reſtoring 
ir marine, by cutting off their only reſources of 
naval ſupply. For this laſt purpoſe, Admiral Hyde 
Parker, a veteran officer of great reputation, failed | = 
from Portſmouth in the beginning of June, with four = 
ſhips of the line, and one of 50 guns, for the North. 
dea. The Dutch, in the mean time, having uſed e- 
very 
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e nA p. very effort to equip a force ſufficient to protect their 


XXVIL 
1791. 


trade, diſpatehed Admiral Zoutman, with eight ſhips 


of the line. from 54 to 74 guns, ten frigates, and 


Aug. 5. 


five loops, with a very large convoy under their pro- 
tection, from the Texel. Several of the frigates 
were very large, the Argo carrying 44 guns, and 
five other 36. They were joined by the Charleſtown, 
an American frigate, of extraordinary conſtruction, 
being as long and large as a ſhip of the line, with ſe. 
veral hundred men on board, and thirty-ſix cannon, 
carrying ſhot of» forty-two pounds weight on one 
deck. IL his formidable ſquadron was met by Admi- 
ral Parker on his return with a large convoy from 
Elfineur. He had been. joined by ſeveral frigates, 
and the. Dolphin of 44 guns, fince his departure from 
Portſmouth ; and he was now very opportunely re. 
inforced by Commodore Keith Stewart in the Ber. 


wick of 74 guns; ſo that his ſquadron conſiſted of 


fix ſhips of the line, viz. the Princeſs Amelia of 80 
guns, the Fortitude and Berwick of 74 cach, the 
Bienfaiſant of 64, the Buffalo of 60, and the Pre- 
ſton of 50 ; but the ſuperiority of the enemy obli- 
ged the Admiral to rake the Dolphin of 44 guns in- 
to his line. | 
The hoſtile fleets came in ſight of each other on the 
Dogger Bank, very early in the morning of Auguſt 


5th' 1781. One of the Dutch line of battle fthips 


had by ſome accident been obliged to return into 
port, 'but ſhe was replaced by the Argo of 44 guns. 
Admiral Parker'perceiving the number and force of 
rhe enemy's frigates, detached the convoy, with or- 
ders to keep their wind, ſending his own frigates a- 


long with them for protection. He then threw out 
ſignals for a general chace, and the enemy ſhewed 


themſclves by no means diſpuſed to ſhun the combat. 
Having likewiſe ſent off their convoy, they waited 
wirh the utmoſt compoſure for the approach of their 


Enemies. None of thoſe manceuvres were now prac- 


tiſed, 


[ 
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tiſed, by which the French had fo often evaded the © HA F: 
deciſion of naval actions throughout this war. Both 
parties were equally determined. to fight it out to the 75: 
laſt ; and both kept ſilence till advanced within piſtol 
ſhor of each other. Admiral Parker in the Forti- Deſperate 
tade; then ranging abreaſt of Mr Zoutman's ſhip, men be- 
the Admiral Ruyter, a' moſt deſperate engagement nit Ad. | 
took place, which continued for three hours and e ee, 
forty minutes, during which time ſeveral of the Bri: rich 
tiſh ſhips had fired 2 500 ſhot each. At the expira- Texel. 
tion of this term, both fleets were ſo ſhattered, that 
the ſhips lay like logs, and were unwillingly parted 
by the mere motion of the water.. The Britiſh claim- 
ed the victory, but were utterly unable to purſue the 
enemy, being totally diſabled in their maſts and rig- 
ging; while, on the other hand, the Dutch veſſels 
- having received an immenſe quantity of ſhot in their 
hulls, were ſo woſully torn, that they could ſcarce- 
ly be kept from ſinking till they reached ſome of their 
neareſt ports. In their paſſage, the Hollandia, one 
of their beſt ſhips, of 68 guns, ſunk in twenty-two 
fathom water; notwithſtanding which, her top-maſts 
remained for ſome time viſible, and her pendant being 
diſcovered in the morning, was cut away by one of 
the Engliſh frigates, who carried it off as a trophy 
of victory. The fate of this ſhip was ſo ſudden and 
unexpected, that they were obliged to leave the 
wounded men to periſh in her. 'Two more of their 
ſhips were ſo much diſabled, as to be declared inca- 
pable of ſervice. Their loſs amounted to 1100 in kill 
ed, wounded, and ſunk ; while that of the Britiſh a- 
mounted to little more than half the number ; there 
being in all only 104 men killed, and 339 wounded: 
Admiral Parker's letter, giving an account of the ac- 
tion, was diſtinguiſhed by its conciſeneſs and blunt- 
neſs ; by its modeſty with reſpeR to his own fide, and 
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the cacmy x 


® Fortitude at Sea, Aug. G. 1781. 
S 1 n, 

Yeſterday morning. we'fell in with 
the Dutch ſquedrot, with a large 
convoy, on the Bank. | was 
happy to find I had the wind of them, 
as the great number of their large fri- 
gates might vtherwife have endanger- 
ed my convoy. Having ſeparated the 
men of war from the merchant ſhips, 
and made a to che laſt to keep 
their wind, I bore away with a | wang 
ral ſignal to chace. The enemy - 


ed their line, conſiſting of eight two- | 


decked ſbips, off the ſtarboard tack; 
ours, including the Dolphin, conſiſted 
of ſeven. Not a gun was ſired on ei- 
ther fide, until within the diſtance of 
half muſquet ſhot. The Fortitude 
then being a- breaſt af the Dutch Ad- 
mira), the action began, and continu- 
ed, with an unces ſing fire, far three 
- haurs and forty minutes. By this 
time our ſhips were unmanageable. 
4 made an effurt to form the line, in or- 
der to renew the action, but found it 
impracticable. The Bienfaiſant had 
loſt his main top · maſt, and the Buffa- 
lo his fore - ard. I be reſt of the ſhips 
were not leſs flattered in 
maſts, rigging, and fails. The ene- 
my _— to be in as bad a condi- 
tion. 

derable time near each other, when 
the Dutch, with their convoy, bore 
away for the Texel. We were not in 
A condition to follow them. 

His Majeſty's officers and men be- 
haved with great bravery, nor did the 
enemy ſbew leſs gallantry. Ihe For- 
titude wasextremely well ſeconded b 
m Macartney m the Princeſs A- 
; but he was unfortunately kill- 
ed early in the action. Lieutenant 
Hill has great merit, in ſo well ſup- 
Porting the conduct of his brave cap- 
tain. 


As there was ay probability of 
our coming into action again, Captain 
Macbride very readily obliged me, by 
taking the command of that ſhip ; and 
L have appointed Mr Wagborne, my 


y the full honour which 


their 


th ſquadrons lay to à confi- 


its pays to the valour of 
This 


ficſt Lieutenant, to the command of 
the Artois. This gentleman, although 
much hurt in the action, refuſed to 
leave my ſide while it laſhed. Cap- 
tain Græme of the Preſton has loſt an 
arm. 


killed and wounded, and an account 
of the damages ſuſtained by the ſhips. 
The enemy's force was, I believe, 
much ſuperior to what their Lord- 
ſhips apprehended, I flatter myſeif 
they will be fatisfied that we have 
done all that was poflible with ours. 
I am, Sin, ' 
Your nioſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


| H. PARKER. 

P. 8. The a | this mornir g 
diſcovered one of the Dutch men of 
wer funk in 22 fathom water. Her 
top-gallant maſts were above the ſur- 
face, and her dant ſtill flying, 
which Captain Fan has ſtruck, and 
brought to me on board. I believe 
ſhe was the ſecond ſhip in the line, of 
74 guns, 


—— 
Porlitude IL. ĩeutenants Waghorne, 
Harrington, Hinckley; the boatſwain 
and pilot wounded. | 
Bienfaiſant, «Gunner wounded. 


Bertvick,Lientenants Skipſey and 
Maxwell, Captain Campbell and 
Lieutenant Stewart of marines, and 


ſm midſhipmen wounded; pilot and 


7 two midſhipmen killed. 


Princeſs Amelia rs i Macart- 
ney an- er killed; Lieutenants 
Hill, * and Legget wounded. 

Preflon Captain Grame and third 
1 9 wounded, 

Buffalo, Firſt Lieutenant and boat- 
ſwain wounded. | 

Dolphing—Lieutenant Dalby killed; 


boatſwain wounded. 
| Killed 


ade. Teaful. « e the 


Drop Sh RnrojfpranGcGersoss.o 4 mw 


e k 0 % E il. uo. 


This engagement, like thoſe we have already taken © H Af. 
notice of in America and the Weſt Indies, ſeemed n. 
to prove deciſive againſt the Dutch, at leaſt in the 1757. 
European ſeas. Their Gazettes indeed claimed the e ns | 
victory in very gaſconading terms, but the conſe- withregard 
quences evinced their defeat. Their convoy, as Paach war 
well as their ſhips of war, returned home in the ut- in Europe. 
moſt diſorder and confuſion ; every idea of proſecu- 


ting the voyage to the Baltic was of neceſſity given 
up; all means of procuring naval ſtores cut off, and 

the immenſe trade between the northern and ſouth» | 
ern nations of Europe, which, along with their fiſn- 
eries, had been the main ſupport of the Dutch pow- 

er and riches, was for the preſent totally annihilated. 
Honours, were, however, moſt liberally beſtowed 
on the Admiral and other officers concerned 'in the 
engagement. Admiral Zoutman, and Commodore 
Kingſbergen, the ſecond in command, were imme- 
diately promoted; and moſt, if not all the firſt and 
ſecond Captains, as well as ſeveral of the Lievre= 
nants, were either raiſed in rank or command, or 


| 
flattered with ſome peculiar mark of diſtinction.— | 
Count Bentick of the Batavia, who, though mortal- Mt 
ly wounded in the engagement, and informed that his _ | | 
ſhip was ſinking, had refuſed to quit his ſtation, was ll 
flattered in the article of death with honours, to a 1 
| pi. "i 
Ship, - © | Guns, Commanders. Killed: Wounded, Total. j 
| Viee-Admiral Parker. 7 | . 
Tertitode, 74 28 Robertſon. 3 20 67 87 . $1 
Bienfaiſant, 64 —= Praithwaite. 6 21 27 Fl} 
8 25 — e 4 
inceſs Amelia, —— Macartney. ig 56 73 = 
Preſton, 50 (women Greeme., * OT" vl 
Dolphin, 44, — Blair, Ix. 245-06 1 
; , | — — — i 
104 . ; = 
Artois, 825•8ßö8.Fçꝙꝶ: De 16/0, | | 
| Latona. 38 —— Sir Hyde Parker. Ha 
| Belle Poule 36 Patton. Not in the Line. i 
Cleopatra. 32 Murray. . 
Surpriſe (cutter) 10 Lieutenant Rivett. Ba 
| | 


- 
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0 . A . man in that ſituation: utterly inſignificant and uſeleſs. 


go * 


170. a 


During the few days in which he continued to breathe 
after being put aſhore, he was created Rear-admiral 
of Holland and Weſt Frieſland, and appointed Ad- 
jutant general to the Prince Stadtholder; and after 
his death, every funeral honour was paid which can 
vainly be beſtowed on the dead by: the folly of the 
Diving. 

N in Kogland, t the victory was by no means received 
with the ſame exultation which the Dutch had ex- 


| preſſed at che news of their defeat. Though the 


valour and conduct of Admiral Parker were univer- 
fally acknowledged, yet the Government or Admi. 
ralty were as generally blamed becauſe he had not 
taken the whole Dutch fleet. The Admiralty, it was 
ſaid, could not have been ignorant of the great force 
which had fo long been fitting out in the Texel, and 
ought to have furniſhed him with a number of ſhips 
ſufficient ro have coped. with ir. Nor did the Ad- 
mical himſelf ſcem to differ in ſentiment from the 
common. report, of the day. The moſt flattering 
marks of reſpe ct; even. a viſit of rhe King i in perſon, 
were inſofficient to mollify bis ſtbbborn humour. He 
hinted his diſpleaſure and intention of reſignation, by 
wiſhing bis Majeſty © Tounger effirers and better ſhips;” 
and told him, that “ he was now grown fo old fot 

the ſervice.” It was ſaid alſo, that the King having 
bimed his intention of taking under his protection 
| the ſon of Captain Macartney; a lad of ſeven years 
of age, ' who had ſeen his father kifled by his ſide du- 
ring the engagement; the Admiral apologized for in- 
forming him, that he had already adopted him as his 
own ſon. His diſcontent was farther manifeſted by 
his immediate reſignation, and refuſal of every ho- 
nour that was offered him; though it was probably 
intended as 4n honour to the father, that his ſon Sir 
Hyde Parker was now appointed to the command of 
a ſquadron of frigates, which were employed in block- 
ing up the Dutch ports k the remainder of the 


ſeaſon: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Gibraltar in want of rows ifions——<Relieved by Admi- 
ral Darby Bombarded by the Spaniards, a 
works are completely deſtroyed by General Elli. 
Darby retires before the combined fleets Admiral 

 Kempenfeldt intercepts part of à convoy from Breſt 
— Minorca taken by the Spaniards—T heir- final 

attempt on Gibraltar — defeated 

Admiral Barrington Lord Howe ſails to the coaſt 

of Holland —— Part of Newfoundland and <uecbec 

fleets taken——-Lofs of the Royal George——Gibral- 
tar finally relieved by Lord Howe———Bahama 

Mandi and Hudſen's Bay Factorist taken——Spani- 

ards expeiled from Honduras Dutch African 


ſettlements reduced M. i/erable fate of . I ; 


Prizes. 


2 this loug ſpace of contention heap CHA P, : 


every quarter of the world, rhe court of 


Spain, whatever efforts ſhe' might make in other «73. 


„ ſtill ſeemed to keep: in view, as a principal 
point, the reduction of Gibraltar. This important 
fortreſs, indeed, ſeemed more than once in danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy; not 
any . of them, but through the unavoidable 
neceſſity of the times, which prevemed the 3 
from bein ſupplied with proper neceffaries. We 
have browns. 4 ſeen, that it had been blockaded in rhe 
beginning of the year 1779, and relieved with a ſup- 
ply of proviſions by Sir George Rodney in the year 
1780, from which time it had been in a manner to- 


tally neglected for more than a whole year. As car. 


ly as the month of 1780, Governor Elliot 
Vor. IL 1 


Succeſs of 
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A P. found it neceſſary to made a reduction of a quarter 


XXVII. 


1581 
Famine in 
© Gibraltar. 


of a pound from each man's daily allowance of bread. 
Their quantity of meat was likewiſe reduced to a 
pound and a half per week; and that ſo bad, that 
it could ſcarcely be caten. The officers were forbid 
to uſe powder in their hair, and the price of every 
neceſſary of life was advanced to the moſt enormous 
rate. Bad biſcuit, full of worms, was now ſold at 


a ſhilling per pound; flour, in much the fame condi- 
tion, at the fame price; old dried peaſe at 1s. 4d. 


Salt of the worſt kind, the ſweepings of ſhops and 


ſtore-houſes, and half full of dirt, was fold at eight 


pence; old Iriſh falt butter at half. a- crown; the 
worſt ſort of brown ſugar at the ſame price, and 
farthing candles at ſixpence each. 


If theſe diſtreſſes were felt by the garrifon, they 
were much more ſeverely f-lt by the inhabitants, 


who had no allowance from Government. From the 


time that the laſt ſupply arrived from England, and 


even before that time, not a ſingle veſſel had come 


from Barbary, or the more diſtant parts of Africa. 


What little ſupplies they received, had been brought 
in ſmall veſſels from Minorca, from whom proviſions 


were not to be purchaſed bur at a moſt immoderate 
rate. When a market was opened by the arrival of 


one of theſe veſſels, turkies fold at 31. 12 8. each, 


ſucking pigs at two guineas; ducks at half-a-guinea ; 
and ſmall -hens at 9s. each. A guinea has been 
known to be refuſed for a calf's pluck ; and 27 8. de- 
manded for-an ox's head. To heighten the diſtreſs, 
firing was alſo become ſo intolerably ſcarce, that a 


_ ſufficiency of it was with great difficulty obtained for 


the moſt indiſpenſible - culinary purpoſes ; clothes 
were waſhed in cold water, and worn without iron- 
Ing. r ; 
This: extreme diſtreſs being known in England, 
the relief of Gibraltar became one of the firſt ob- 
jects with Government in the beginning of the year 
1781, and the grand fleet, under the conduct er 
1445 g : $ 
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mirals Darby, Digby, and Sir J. Lockhart Roſs, CH A P. 

vas appointed to the ſervice. The fleet, conſiſting XY 
of about 28 ſail of the line, failed from St Helen's 1782. 
on the 13th of March 1781 ; but, by reaſon of a yaa 13 
delay in waiting for the vifuallers from Corke, miſ. 
ſed De Grafle's fleet of 26 fail of the line, which 
failed from Breft on the 22d of March for North 
America, where they aſſiſted Waſhingron to decide 
the fate of that continent, as we have already related. 
Having ſent off the Eaſt and Welt India convoys, a- 
mounting to no fewer than 3oo ſail, Admiral Darby 
with the ſkips of war, and gy ſtore-ſhips and victual- 
lers, kept on his courſe for Gibraltar, and meeting 
with no enemy, which they expected to have done in 
the latitude of Cape St Vincent's, arrived off Cadiz | 
on the 12th of April; Don Cordova with the Spa- x,y, 2 
ſhip fleet retiring to rhat' port at their approach. On x 
the ſame day, after exploring the ſituation of the Spa- 
niſh fleet, Admiral Darby forwarded the convoy, with 
ſome men of war and frigates to cover them, to Gi- 
braltar, as well as thirteen fail into the Mediterrane= 
an, on their way to Minorca, whilſt he cruized with 
the main body of the fleer off the Strait's mouth, in 
order to watch the motions of the enemy, ſhould they 
venture to put to ſea, But though the fleet declined an 
engagement with that of Britain, great dependence 
was placed on the gun-boats they had left behind ; 
and had ir now been in their power to have burned 
the ſtore-ſhips and victuallers, or prevented them from 
delivering their cargoes, the fortreſs muſt undoubt- 
edly have ſurrendered in a ſhort time for want of 
proviſions. The Spaniards had now, by long prac- 
tice, arrived at conſiderable perfection in conſtruct- 
ing the boats above mentioned, and had greatly en- 
creaſed their number. Each of them were worked 
by 20 oars, and carried a long 26 pounder in its 
prow, which, by reaſon of its length, threw ſhot 
much farther than any bf the ſhip guns. To ren- 
der this new fleet ſtill more deſtructive, ſeveral bomb. 

. Ws boats, 


7 
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c 14 a boats, on a fimilar conſtruction, were added; and 
XVM. by having been fo long in poſſeſſion of the Bay, they 
had now completely meaſured all the diſtances, and 
knew when to fire with effect. 4p.) 

_ Theſe boars had deen built at Algeſiras, where 

they remained every night; but taking advantage of 

„ the calm which occurs regularly in the morning at 

that ſeaſon of the year, about 20. of theſe, under 

the conduct of a Don Moreno, conſtantly paid a 

vilit to the fleet and convoy at an early hour, can- 

nonading and bombarding them till the wind ſprung 

\ vp, after which they immediately fled. It foon ap- 
| | cared, however, that though the gun-boats were 
ufficient to create trouble, and give much annoy- 

ance to the fleet, they were utterly incapable either 

of diſlodging it, or deſtroying the convoy. The fort- 

Gibraltar Feſs was therefore relieved, to the unſpeakable mor- 
"2A Darker tification of Spain, who had almoſt exhauſted her 
ſtreogth in erecting works before the place, and co- 

vering them with an artillery fo tremendous, that 

the like was perhaps never beheld in any part of the 

world. As the hopes of reducing this ſtubborn fort- 

_ refs by famine were therefore now given up, it re- 
mained only to try the effects of that dreadful artil- 

lery which had been directed againſt ir, and which 

ſeemed irreſiſtible by any human power. It ſoon ap- 

peazed, however, that though theſe engines carry 

terror and deſtruction to the human ſpecics, and the 

works ereGed by them, they nevertheleſs make a 

very pitiful fgure when directed againſt any of the 

Works of nature. lo demoliſh a rock 1500 feer 

high, and of. proportionable magnitude; is an exploit 

now determined to be beyond the power of the King 

of Spain, at leaſt by means of artillery, and would 

moſt probably have baffled all the artillery in Europe, 
though it had been ſurrounded by it at once. Be 

this as it will, however, the unfortunate town of Gib- 

-  Talrar was now expoſed to the diſcharge of 170 pieces 

of the heavieſt cannon, and 80 very large 1 

| dor 


— 
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For three weeks the enemy continued to diſcharge 
from theſe, every day, from four to five thouſand can- 
non balls and ſhells, and to expend at leaſt 100,000 
pounds weight of gun powder. Nothing, it is ſaid, 


could excecd the ſplendour and magnificence of this bombarded | 


dreadful cannonade and bombardment, when viewed 
at a diſtance in the night-time, eſpecially as it was 
returned with {till ſuperior fury by General Elliot; 
ſo that the rock ſeemed in a manner to be changed 
into a volcano, and to be torally immerſed in fireand 
ſmoke, vomited forth from its own bowels. At laſt, 
however, this dreadful firing began to ſlacken. Even 
the treaſures of Spain could not ſupport ſuch an im- 
menſe expenditure,” After firipg 75,000 ſhot, and 
25,000 ſhells, therefore, the number was reduced to 
abvut 60 of each every twenty. four hours, at which 
rate it continued for ſome weeks longer. 
In return for this prodigious expence, the Spani- 
ards had the ſatisfaction of demoliſhing the town of 
Gibraltar to its foundation, and killing great num- 
bers of its inoffenfive inhabitants. Though the num- 
ber of houſes was under five hundred, the inhabi- 
rants, (at leaſt in the beginning of the ſiege) conſi- 
derably exceeded 3000. - Theſe' were compoſed of 
various nations and religions, the Enyliſh amounting 
only to 500, the Roman Catholics to near 2000, and 
the Jews were little: ſhort of 990. They had been 
formed early in the reign of George II. into a cor- 
poration, with a Mayor and Aldermen (according to 
the Engliſh model) for their goverument. The wives 


CHAP. 


& place 
dreadfully 


and can- 


nonaded. 


The town 
entirely 
deſtroyed. 


and families of the officers and garriſon, it is proba- 


ble, are not included in this eſtimate. 


pon theſe fell, almoſt, the whole weight of this 


eruel cannonade and bombardment. Such as were 


not buried in the ruins of their houſes, or torn to 


pieces by the ſhells, in the general deſtruction of the 
firſt night, fled, many of them nearly naked, to rhe 
remote parts of the rock. But the ſhells from the 
batteries reached to places which had always been 
Fells is Wh deemed 
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H Ar. deemed ſecure; and where theſe failed, the gun- 
Nui. boats, lurking in the dark, poured death and deſtruc- 


1781. 


tion during the night to the moſt ſequeſtered receſ- 


ſes. No ſcene could be more deplorable. It is ſaid, 
that mothers and children, claſped in each others 
arms, were, at the ſame inſtant, ſo completly blown 
to pieces by the bombs, that it ſeemed rather an an- 
nihilation, than a diſperſion of their ſhattered frag- 
ments. The caſemates, which could alone afford 
ſecurity, were filled by the garriſon ; and happy did 


ladies of the. greateſt ſenſibility and moſt delicate ha- 


bits deem it, to be admitted to a few hours repoſe in 
them, amidſt all the noiſe of a crowded ſoldiery, and 
the groans of the wounded who were brought in from 
their works. . 0 

Time and fear, by degrees, led to the diſcovery of 
new places of ſecurity; nor was the fire of the ene- 
my at all times equally fatal in thoſe within reach; 


1 8 but when a ceſſation of its violence enſued, the ſur- 


viving inhabitants having loſt their houſes and pro- 
perty, could no longer live in the place. They ac- 
cordingly, including the families of the officers, ea · 
erly ſeized every opportunity of ſhipping that of- 
ered for an eſcape, whether to England or to the 
neighbouring countries. 

In other reſpects, the damage done was quite tri- 
fling. From the 12th of April to the end of June, 
only one commiſſioned officer and 52 private men 
were killed, and 7 officers and 253 privates wound- 
ed. While the fleet remained in the bay, General 
Elliot returned the enemy's fire, as we have already 


© remarked ; but, ſo ſoon as they departed, his pru- 


dence and experience directed him to fave his ammu- 


nition; for which reaſon, he allowed the enemy to 
waſte themſelves and their treaſures as they pleaſed, 


while he ſeemed to behold their rage and violence 
with the utmoſt indifference. £25 

By the above extraordinary effort, the fury of the 
Spaniards being in a great meaſure exhauſted ; and 
Lt 2 <2! | perceiving, 
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perceiving, that the utmoſt violence of their fire pro- Cc HA r. 
duced no effect, a great degree of quiet prevailed ; m. 
nor did they make any attempts further than by an- 1787. 
noying the garriſon in the night-time from their gun- 
boats, at the ſame time enlarging, and bringing to a 
ſtate of ſtill further perfection, the fortifications and 
batteries with which the place was ſurrounded. — — 
But, during this calm, General Elliot, whoſe eſta- 
bliſhed character of prudence, caution, and the great- 
eſt tenderneſs for the lives of his men, was capable 
of lulling the moſt watchful enemy into ſecurity, ſe- 
cretly meditated a heavy blow upon the Spaniſh camp. 
—Secing that the enemy's ſtupendous works were 
now, after immenſe labour and expence, arrived at 
their higheſt ſtate of perfection, he conſidered this as 
the proper ſeaſon of attempting at once to fruſtrate 
all their views, by attacking, ſtorming, and deſtroy- 

ing them. The deſign was glorious, and the object 

cat. 
The time being fixed, and all the arrangements spanim 
made, a ſtrong detachment iſſued from the garriſon, 2 
upon the ſeiting of the moon, at three o'clock in the ſroyed by 
morning of the 27th of November 178 1. The troops Nen. Eliot 
were divided in three columns; the centre being led 251 
by the Hanoverian Lieut-Colonel Dackenhauſen; the 
column on the right by Lieut. Colonel Hugo, of the 
ſame corps ; and that on the left, by Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Trig, of the 12th regiment. The reſerve was 
led by Major Maxwell of the 73d; a party of ſea- 
men, in two diviſions, by the Lieutenants Campbell 
and Muckle, of the Brilliant and Porcupine royal 
frigates; and the whole body was commanded by 
Brigadier General Roſs. Each column was formed 
in the following order: An advanced corps; a body 
of pioneers ; a party of artillery men, carrying com- 
buſtibles ; à ſuſtaining corps; and a reſerve in the 
rear. The pioneers of the left column were ſea- 
men. n 
Nothing ever exceeded the ſilence and order of 
the march, the vigour _ ſpirit of the attack, _ 

| 4 
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8. YH A P. the nice and exact combination of all the parts, The 
Im whole exterior front of the enemy's works was at 
9 2 


' the ſame inſtant every where attacked, and the ar- 
dour of the troops was in every place irrefiſtible.— 
The Spaniards, aſtoniſhed, and diſmayed by the fury 
of the affailants, gave way on every fide; and were 
ſoon obliged entirely, and with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, to abandon thoſe prodigious works, which had 
coſt ſo much labour, time, and cxpence in the con- 
ſtruction, and in whoſe ede effect the hopes of 
all Spain were centered. The moſt wonderful exer- 
tions were made by the pioneers and artillery- men, 
who ſpread their fire with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity, 
that in half an hour, two mortar batteries of ten 13 
inch mortars, and three batteries of heavy cannon, 
wich all che lines of approach, communication, and 
traverſe, were in flames, and every thing ſubject to 
the action of fire was finally reduced to aſhes. The 
mortars and cannon were ſpiked, and their beds, car- 
- riages, and plarforms deſtroyed. The magazines 


dle up one after another in the courſe of the con- 


flagration. The whole ſervice was performed, and 


dtms detachment returned to the garriſon, before day- 
break; it not exceeding two hours from the time of 


their departure, Tbeir loſs was too inconfiderable 
to be mentioned. 

It is well known, that the war with Great Britain 
was by no means a popular act in Spain, and was ge- 
nerally conſidered rather as a court meafure, origi- 
nating under the influence of French counſels, than as 
the reſult of a policy founded on the real intereſts of 
that country. The little ſucceſs, and the immenſe 
expence with which it had hitherto been attended, 


could not bur increaſe the public diſſatisfaction. It, 


therefore, became fleceſſary for the Court of Ver- 
failles fo remove theſe impreſſions; and as neither 
Jamaica or Gibraltar could afford any ſuch opportu- 
pity for the preſent, the ſequeſtered iſland of Minor- 

.ca, which, from the nature and particular _ 
3 | ces 
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ſtances of the war, was almoſt cut off from the poſſi- N AP. 
bility of ſuccour, could not eſcape obſervation, AS, * 
che object immediately offering for the purpoſe. A 

The Duke de Crillon, a French commander of re- 

pute, had been taken into the Spanith ſervice, and 

pointed to conduct their forces'in the enterpriſe a- 
Saint Minotea. And, in conformity with this deſign, 
M. de Guichen- ſailed from Breſt, near the end of 
June, with à powerful ſquadron of 18 capital {hips 
(of which four were of the greateſt dimenſions, and and 
carried 110 guns each) in order to L che * 
flecr, and ſupport the invaſionm. 
Ihe combined fleets ſailed > Car with Tar 
10.000 Spaniffi treops, before the end of July. Lhe 
French had be Fiaforced by the Majeſtueux of 
110 guns, and ſome other ſhips! of the line; and 
were commanded, beſides rhe Count de Guichen, by 
Monſicurs de Beauſſtt and de la Motte Picquet. The 
Spaniſh fleet amounted to abont 30 fail of the line, 
aud was commanded by Don Lewis of Cordova, and 
Don M. de Gaſton. The artay effected its landing 
at Minorca, without oppoſition, on the aoth of Au- e 
guſt; aad was, not long after, joined by ſix regi- 
ments from I oulon, under the conduct of Major Ge- 
neral Count de Falkenhayn, who was deemed one of 
the beſt officers in the French ſervice. The garriſon 
was weak, conſiſting only of rwo Englith and two 
Hanoverian regiments; and what was little to be c 
pected in that healthy climate, and dry rocky coan- 
try, was exccedingly ſickly, and particularly afflicted 
with the ſcurvy, during the ſiege. Ir was, however, 
commanded by two diſtinguiſhed officers. - Lieute- 
nant General Murray, formerly governor of Quebec, 
now held the ſame rank in Minorca; and was ſecond- 
ed by Major General Sir William Draper, who 
commanded at the en of Manilla in the in 
- | 


the troops ſafe into the Mediterranean; and chen, . 
MY, | truſting 


The combinel flees were contentid wich Has ar mt 
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e H A p. truſting them to a ſmall convoy, returned with dili. 
um. gence, to the amount, as it was ſaid, of 49 ſhips of 
r the line, to cruize at the mouth of the Engliſh chan. 
nel. Lhough this was an effectual means of prevent. 

ing any ſuccuur trom being ſent to Minorca, the e. 


nemy had other objects in view. They hoped to in- 


tercept ſome of our great homeward- bound convoys, 
which were then every day expected; and a very 
large outward-bound fleet, which was on the point 


of its departure from Corke, in Ireland, held out a 


ſimilar remoytation. | 
Our intelligence was ſo exceedingly bad, that no 
information of this naval manceuvre was obtained, 
nor was the deſign even ſuſpected, until the combin- 
ed fleets were arrived in the chops of the Channel, 
and had formed a line from Uſhant to the iſlands of 
7 Scilly, in order to bar its entrance; ſo that Admiral 
Darby, who was then at ſea with only 21 ſhips of 
the line, was on the point of falling in with them, 
when the accidental meeting of a neutral veſſel af. 


Ad. Darby forded him notice of their ſituation. In theſe unex- 


2 ed circumſtances he returned to Torbay, where 

combines he moored his ſquadron acroſs the entrance, while 

— 4 he waited for inſtructions from the Admiralty to re- 

| gulate his farther conduct. He was ſoon reinforced 

by ſeveral ſhips from different ports, ſo that his ſqua- 

dron was increaſed to 30 fail of the line, with which 

he was ordered to proceed to ſea with the utmoſt ex- 

dition, in order to the preſcrvation of the expected 

Weſt India couvoy; an object for which he was to en- 

counter all hazards hatt ver; but ſtill with ſuch a view 

to the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy, as to avoid, ſo 

much as it could conſiſtently with that be done, the 

being brought to a cloſe and deciſive engagement. 

The delay of waiting for reinforcement and inſtruc- 

tions, in the firſt inſtance, and contrary winds after- 

; wards, detained the fleet in Torbay, notwithſtanding 

Sept. 14. the Urgency of the occaſion, until the 14th of Sep- 
tember. | | : | 
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In the mean time, a great alarm was ſpread in lIre-c nav. 


land, as well as England, with reſpe& to this un- 
expected movement, and to the apprehended deſigns 
of the enemy, The great outward-bound fleet for 
America and the Weſt Indies, was not only ſuppoſed 
to be in imminent danger in the open harbour of 
Corke, but that city itſelf, which is totally unfortiſi- 
ed, and which was at that time ſtored with immenſe 
quantities of proviſion, was conſidered as not being 
leſs ſo. The regular forces in that kingdom were 
accordingly ordered to the ſouthward, for the pro- 
tection of that city and coaſt ; and the patriotic vo- 
lunteers, who had gained ſo much honour in ſup- 
porting and reclaiming the liberties of their country, 
now ſhewed no leſs patriotiſm in their immediate of- 
ter to government of inſtantly raking the field, and 
of marching wherever their ſervices ſhould be neceſ- 
lary to its defence. 

As ſoon as the commanders of the combined fleets 


had received intelligence of Admiral eng uh poſition ' 
r 


in Torbay, and of the inferiority of his force in point 
of number, a council of war was held, on the que= 
ſtion of attacking him while in that ſituation. The 
Count de Guichen is faid to'have contended ſtrong- 
ly for an immediate attack, Don Vincent, the third 
of the Spaniſh commanders, ſtrongly ſupported this 
opinion: he aſſerted, that the deſtroying of Darby's 
fleet was ſo very practicable, that it would be highly 
difficult to juſtify or excuſe their not making the at- 
tempt; and to give the greater effect to his ſenti- 


ments, he boldly offered to command the van ſqua- 


dron, and to lead on the attack in his own ſhip. - On 
the other hand, M. de Beauſſet, a French officer of 
repute, held a totally contrary opinion. He thought 
that the attempt on Torbay would be a meaſure un- 
warrantable inthe deſign, and exceedingly hazard- 
ous in the execution, and that the allied fleets ſhould: 
direct their whole attention to that great and attaĩn- 
able object, of intercepting the Engliſh home ward- 


bound 


. 


e 
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CHAP. bound Weſt India fleets, Don Louis de Cordova, 
=! ng with all the Spaniſh flag-officers, except Don Vincent, 
178. coincided entirely in this opinion; ſo that M. de Gui. 
chen being either brought over to, or over. ruled by 
the majority, the idea of attacking Admiral Darby in 
Torbay was entirely renounced. 
It has ſiace appeared, that the combined fleets were 
in ſuch exceeding bad condition, that had there been 
any force then at home in England, which could, 
with any degree of propriety in reſpect to number, 
at all face them, their ruin muſt have been inevi- 
Combined table. The hard weather, which came on in the be- 
13 ginning of September, accordingly fruſtrated all their 
peaiv2 views; and abandoning all hope of intercepting rhe 
ports: Britiſh convoys, they were glad to get into port as 
| foon: as poſſiblr. | 
The bad condition and circumſtances of the com- 
bined fleets, however, were little capable of ſatisfy. 
ing the people of France, with reſpect to the conduct 
of thoſe commanders, who had oppoſed and over- 
ruled the opinion of Don Vincent in the council of 
war. The coffcehouſe politicians of Paris had taught 
the people of that capital to believe, that the Eng- 
liſh ficet could not eſcape being either deſtroyed or 
taken in Torbay ; and fo flattering an illuſion being 
eagerly ſwallowed, they could now hardly brook the 
diſappointment, and were particularly violent in their 
cenſure and invective. The Count de Guichen did 
1 not eſcape his full ſhare of theſe, being particularly 
5 blamed for ſuffering any diſcuſſion to ariſe upon the 
| | queſtion of obedience to his general inſtructions for 
| fighting 3 and the prejudice was fo ſtrong, that the 
; rank and popularity of the Count d' Artois, (the 
King's brother), who led him arm in arm into his 
own box at the playhouſe, was e ſufficient to 
ſave him from inſult. 
Ie arrival of the Weſt India trade was fo much 
Hater than had been expected, that Admiral Darby 
ere the fea until the month of November, and it was 
| | probably 
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probably his attention to that important object, which c Hf A 5. 
evented his falling in with a rich Spaniſh flota, that il. 
in the intermediate time returned from America, and 1787. 
brought a large ſupply of treafure to Spain, which 
was then not a little wanted. It ſeemed almoſt re- 
markable, that neither the combined fleers nor the 
Britiſh had taken a fingle prize during the long term 
they had been reſpectively at ſea, _. 155 
On the return of M. de Guichen to France, the 
utmoſt expedition was uſed at Breſt in reſitting and 
preparing the fleet for ſea, notwithſtanding the lates 
neſs of the ſeaſon. The objects in view were of ſufſi- 
cient conſequence to excite this diligence. It was ne- 
ecifary to reinforce the Count de Graſſe with both 
troops and ſhips of war in the Welt Indies, and it 
vas determined to fend a conſiderable reinforcement 
of both to ſupport M. de Orves, and de Suffrein, ir 
the Eaſt. A numerous convoy of tranſports, ſtore- 
ſhips, and proviſion-veſſels, were accordingly pre- 
pared and provided with the fame diligence as the 
fleet. And, as it was likewiſe neceſſary to guard a- 
gatnft the deſigns of the Engiiſh, the preparation was 
extended to fuch a number of men of war, as was 
thought equal to the protection of rhe whole, untik 
they had got out of reach. This part of the ſervice, 
as well as the conduct of the whole, while he conti- 
nued in company, was committed to the Count de 
Guichen; and the command of the ſquadron and 
fleet deſtined for the Weſt Indies, to M. de Vau- 
dreuil. The former was accompanied by Monf. de 
H Motte Picquer, and de Beauſſet; and when he ſe- 
parated from the convoy, was to join the Spaniſh fleet 
at Cadiz, in order to defeat any attempt that might 
be made from England for the relief of the iſland of, 
Minorca. M. de Vaudreuil carried out a conſider- 
able body of land forces, with a full confidence on 
the ſide both of France and Spain, of now carrying 
into complete execution the fo often laid projcct of 
reducing the iſland of Jamaica. 


Intelligenco 
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eHAar. Intelligence of this preparation, and in à great 
ul. meaſure of its object, being received in England, Ad- 
— miral Kempenfeldt was diſpatched, in the beginning 
An of December, with 12 fail of the line, one 50 gun 
tercepts ſhip, and four frigates, in order to intercept the 
ee French ſquadron and convoy. Through bad intelli. 
voy from gence, or, as ſome perhaps may rather think, through 
Bret. a certain marked fatality; which ſeems to have gene- 

rally attended our operations through the courſe of 

the preſent war, the French fleet was ſo much ſupe- 
rior to what had been conceived, as well as to Ad- 


miral Kempenfeldr's force, that the danger of being 


intercepted {if ſuch had been the object of the ene- 
my) lay entirely on his fide. The Count de Guichen 
had no leis than 19 fail of heavy line of battle ſhips 
under his command, beſides two more armed en flute. 
— The Engliſh admiral, totally ignorant of the ſupe. 
riority of the enemy, and expecting that he had only 
an equal force, at the moſt, ro encounter, had the 
Dec. 12. fortune to fall in with them in a hard gale of wind, 
when both the fleet and convoy were a good deal diſ- 
perſed, and the latter had fallen conſiderably a-ſtern. 
Mr Kempenfeldt, with that profeſſional judgment and 
dexterity by which he was eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
determined to profit of the preſent ſituation, by en- 
deavouring to cut off the. convoy, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and to fight the enemy after. The deſign in 
part took place; and if there had been a ſufficient 
number of frigates, (which are particularly neceſſary 
in all attacks upon convoys), the eſſect would have 
been ſtill much more conſiderable. About twenty of 
the prizes arrived ſafe in England, two or three were 
ſaid to be ſunk, and ſeveral that ftruck eſcaped in the 
night. | 
The French commanders were, in the tnean time, 


collecting their fleet, and forming the line of battle. 


Admiral Kempenfeldt likewiſe, having collected his 

_ ſhips in the evening, and being ſtill ignorant of their 
force, got upon the ſame tack with the enemy, _ 
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der a full determination of engaging them in the 
morning. At day- light, perceiving them to leeward, 
he immediately formed the line; but diſcovering their 
force upon a near approach, he found the neceſſity 
of changing his reſolution; and the adverſe fleets, 
af:er a full view of each other, ſeemed to part with 
equal conſent on both ſides. | | 

Though, on this occaſion, near 1100 land forces, 
and between 600 and 700 ſeamen, were taken on 
board the prizes, and though they were otherwiſe 
laden with naval ſtores the moſt important and effen- 
tial ro the enemy, the public was fo far from being 
ſatisfied, that the moſt violent clamour was raiſed be- 
cauſe Admiral Kempenfeldt had not been ſupplied 


CHAP, 
XXVIII. 
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with force ſufficient to have taken or deſtroyed the 


whole French fleet; and attempts were made in both 
Houſes of Parliament to make this buſineſs a charge 
againſt the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty. 'Thus, how- 
ever, the French deſigns againſt the Weſt Indies were 
totally fruſtrated, as no proper aſſiſtance could be 


ſent to de Graſſe, to enable him to preſerve his ſu- 


periority over the Britiſh fleets in theſe parts; by 
which means he ſuffered the total defeat already men- 
tioned, 7 We 

The war at this time was ſo extenſive, and the 
combination againſt Great Britain ſo exceedingly 
great, that the iſland of Minorca was, of neceſſity, 
left to its fate, Notwithſtanding its hopeleſs ſtate, 
however, and the vaſt force with which it was at- 
tacked, the Duke de Crillon deſcended below his 
dignity in attempting, by an immenſe ſum, to bribe 
the brave General Murray to deliver up the place. 
But his offer being rejected with diſdain, the ſiege 


Minorca 
invaded bx 
the Spani- 
ards, 


immediately commenced. The garriſon was execl 


lemly provided with ſalted proviſions, but as many 


of them had lived eleven years on the iſland, expe- 
rience ſhewed, that even the uſe of all the vegetables 


they could procure was not ſufficient to correct the 


bad quality of the falt-meat they daily took along 
8 N a with 


# 
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HA. with them. When, therefore, by the commence. 
rm ment of the fiege, towards the end of Auguſt, every 

274. poſſibility of procuring vegetables was cut off, the 
er began to commit the molt dreadful ravages a. 
mong the troops; and its progreſs was facilitated by 
their cloſe confinement within the fortreſs, and the 
putrid air in the caſemates and ſouterrains, which the 
violent cannonade and bombardment: foon rendered 
the ouly places of fa. 

The combined army of France and Spain, on this 
decaſion, amounted to 16,000 regular troops; their 
artillery, to 109 heavy cannon, and 36 large mor- 
tars. The garriſon amonnted only to 2692 men; of 
which 2016 were regulars, rhe: remainder. marincs, 
with a few Greeks and Corſicans. The fortreſs waz 
in ſome reſpects exceedingly firong ; the ditch; and 
alt the ſubterraneous defences cut out of the ſolid 
rock; the great arches covering the caſements were 
all bomb-proof, and the defences undermined ; but 
the upper-works were. in a much worſe condition, 
and befides ſo numerous and extenſive that double 
"the number of the garriſon would have been neceſ- 
fary to defend them in an effectual manner. 
From the knowledge which he had of the weak- 
neſs of the garriſon, it probably was, that the Duke 
die Criltoa negligently expofed himfelf to a furpriſe in 
his head quarters at Cape Mola, from whence hc 
was driven by a ſueceſsful fally of the garriſon; who, 
for the preſent, eſtabliſhed themſelves in his poſt, 
and could not be diſlodged even by his whole army, 
till they thought proper to retire of their own accord 
at night, carrying along with them about 100 pri- 
ſoners, among whom were a licutenant- coloncl, three 
captains, and three or four ſubalcern officers: I his 
ditaſter was ſoon followed by another. The enemy 
having opened their bomb- batteries, a ſhell from the 


Caſtle happened to fall on their powder magazine, > 
and fer fire to it. The exploſion entirely demoliſhed 
one of the batteries, blew up a great number of wu 

an 
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and by the ing. of a quantity 4 1 tells 
produced a {till greater deſtrudion. A ſhip, loaded * 
with ammunition and ſtores for the enemy's batteries, 
was alſo ſunk by theartillery of the Caſtle ; and theſe 


{mall ſucceſſes, which happened in the begianjag of 


November, contributed greatly to raiſe the ſpirits of 
the garriſon, and diſpirit the enemy, who now kept 
at ſuch a wary diſtance, that they became a ſubject 
of deriſion to the Britiſh ſoldiers, 


In a ſhort time, however, it became evident, that 


there was no poſſibility of holding out much longer. 


The prodigious fire of the artillery ruined the upper- 
works in ſuch a manner, that a greater number of 
cannon Were diſmounted than had almoſt ever been 


deed, diſplayed the moſt aſtoniſhing magnanimity and 


perſeverance. Numbers died on their poſts; having 


8. 4 


e 


known in ſimilar circumſtances. The garriſon, in- 


concealed their illneſs to the very laſt, rather than be 


ſent to the hoſpitals. The artillery corps diſtinguiſh- 


ed themſelves alſo in ſuch a manner, that it became a 


queſtion with military men, Whether Enrope could 
produce a ſer of bomhardiers and cannoneers equal 
to thoſe who were employed in the defence of St 
Philip ?—By the beginning of February, however, 
this brave gat riſon was ſo much reduced, that only 

660 men were left fit for duty; and of theſe, all = 


.100, Were ae with the ſcurvy, that the phy- 


ſicians and ns declared, they could bold out 
only a very fe days longer; and as a corroboration 
of their aſſertien, they took notice that 106 had been 
ſent to the hoſpical during the three preceding days. 


They likewiſe declared, that a, few days longer con- 
ruin of them 


ee in the defence. wuſt prove 
all ; there not. being the ſmalleſt 


bility either, gf 


curiog the ſick, or even of keeping the greater num- 
ber of them much longer alive, but by a ſpeedy. re- 
lief of wholeſome. air, and an abundant ſupply of 
freſh vegetables. For theſe reaſons a capitulation 
unavoidably took place on * 5th of February; the 
Vor. II. f guards 


St Philips 
capitulates 
Feb, 5. 


\ 
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H A Þ. guards having the night before amounted only to 41.5% 
Nm. men, being 170 fewer than their neceſſary comple- 


$782. 


ment.— The garriſon were allowed every honour 


and privilege, excepting that of not being conſidered 


as priſoners of war, which the Duke de Crillon aſſu- 


Final at- 


red Governor Murray he was not at liberty to grant. 


The Corkcans and other foreigners were fecured in 


their perſons, liberties, and effects, with the liberty of 
going where they pleaſed. The garriſon exhibited 
2 moſt melancholy ſpectacle, as they paſſed through 


the French and Spaniſh lines to lay down their arms. 


Six hundred worn-down and emaciated ſoldiers were 
followed by 1 200f the Royal artillery, and 200 ſeamen; 


and the proceſſion was cloſed by about 20 Corſicans, 


and a ſomewhat greater number of Greeks, Moors, 
and Turks. On laying down their arms, they ex- 
claimed, with tears in their eyes, that © they ſurren- 
dered them to God alone, and not to the enemy ;” 
and many of the hoſtile troops themſelves are faid to 


have ſhed tears on beholding ſuch a melanchaly ſpec- 
A et WET 
I be joy of the king of Spain on becoming maſter 


tempt ofthe Of Minorca was extreme, Which is the leſs to be 


Spaniards 


on Gibral- wondered at, as his former ſucceſſes had by no means 


tar. 


in 
Ws. 
"1 


have taken a part in its modification or adjuſtment. 


been brilliant, and the plan of this expedition is faid 
to have been entirely laid by himfelf. The Duke 
de Crillon was immediately appointed captain- gene- 


ral of the Spaniſh armies; and Don Joſeph Moreno, 
who commanded the marine, was raiſed to a high 
rank in the naval department.— The conqueror of 
Minorca, however, was next appointed to the ardu- 


ous taſk of conquering Gibraltar; and, as almoſt 
every poſlible invention hitherto devifed had already 


been exhauſted before that important fortreſs, new 
engines of deſtruction were now prepared for the 
occafion.—The Chevalier de Arcon, a French engi- 


neer of great reputation, ſtruck out a new plan, fo 


highly approved of, that the king himſelf is ſaid to 
This 
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This plan was the conſtruction of floating batteries, © H A F. 


of ſuch a nature that they,e6uld.neither be ſunk nor 
fired - The former 9 be acquired by 
the extraordinary thickneſs of the timber which for. 
tified their keels and bottoms; the latter by ſecuring 
their ſides with a thick wall of timber and cork a 
long time ſoaked in water, including a large body of 
wet ſand between them; and the whole of ſuch 
chickůeſs that no cannon-ball could penetrate within 
two feet of the inner partition. A. conſtant ſupply 
of water was to keep the parts expoſed to danger 
wet; and the cork, it was ſuppoſed, would act the 
part of a ſponge in retaining the moiſture; To pre- 
vent the effects of red-hot ſhot, the enemy moſt to 
be dreaded in the preſent caſe; a great variety of 
pipes and canals perforated all parts of the wood, con- 
veying water like the fluids through the ſolid. parts 
of an animal body; ſo that, it was hoped, the ſhot ſo 
much dreaded would extinguiſh themſclves in the 
very act of penetrating the battery. To defend them 
from bombs; and the men at the batteries from ſhot 
of 'all kinds, a hanging roof was contrived to be 
worked up and down at eaſe by ſprings. This was 
compoſed of a ſtrong netting 'of rope-work, over 
which was a thick covering of wet hides ; its floping 
poſition, it was thought, would prevent the ſhells 
from lodging, and throw them off into the ſea before 
they could take any effect. The batteries were co- 
vered with new braſs cannon very heavy, and about 
half the number of ſpare guns were kept in readineſs 
in each ſhip; to ſupply the place of thoſe which 
might be overheated ; and to render the fire of 
theſe the more rapid and inſtantaneons, a kind of 
match was contrived to be placed on the lights of 
the guns, which operating with the velocity of lights 
ning, diſcharged them all in a moment, as if it had 
been but a ſingle ſhot; Ten large ſhips, from 600 to 
1400 tons burden, were cut down to the ſtate requi- 
red by the plan; and 2 fewer than 200, ooo hy 
203 f ö : 2 cet 
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e HA feet of timber are ſaid to have been worked into 
XXVII. them, in order to complete their conſtruction. 


1582. 


Beſides theſe terrible machines, it is ſaid that 


1200 pieces of ordnance had been accumulated for 
the purpoſes of the various attacks by fea and land; 


forty gun-boats with heavy artillery, as many bomb: 
veſſels with 12 inch mortars, beſides a large floating 
battery, and five bomb-ketches on the common con- 
ſtruction. Almoſt all the frigates and ſmaller armed 
veſſels in the kingdom were collected to adminiſter ſuch 


ſervices as they were capable of, and 300 large boats 


were appointed to ſerve during the action, and to 
land troops in the place, after the fortifications thould 
be ruined. The quantity of gun- powder ufed on this 
occaſion is ſaid to have amounted to 83,006 barrels, 
and the ſhells, ſhot, &c. were in proportion. . 


combined fleets of France and Spain, amountin 


about 50 fail of rhe line, were to cover and fup 
the attack; and 12,000 French troops were joined to S 


. thoſe of Spain already before the place. 


As the length of the ſiege, and the incredible ef- 


forts that had formerly been ineffectually made to be- 


come maſters of this place, had drawn the attention 
of all Europe, volunteers flocked to the Spaniſh camp 
from almoſt every nation in this quarter of the globe. 
The Duke de Crillon was aſſiſted by a number of the 
beſt officers of both France and Spain, and particu- 
larly by ee ee and artillery men of his 
own country; and the celebrity of the ſcene was in- 
creaſed by the preſence of the Duke de Artois and 
Duke de A 2 two e of che blood of 


France. 
The arrival of theſe two priuces afforded room 


for a ſcene of politeneſs, as a prelude to the dread- 


ful one which was to eme. Some eee contain- 
ing a number of letters for the officers in the gar- 


riſon, happening to be intercepted, the Duke de 
Arxtois precured them from Criſlon, and fent them 
to > General Elliot, along with a preſent of ä 

an 
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received them with the: greateſt politeneſs; but in- 
formed the duke, that he had invariably determined, 
from the commencement of the preſent war, to ac- 
cept of no proviſion for his on uſe diſtinct from 
that of the garriſon he commanded; and therefore, 
that every thing was publicly ſold in the market, fo 
that the meaneſt ſoldier, if he had money, might par- 
take as well as his governor ; for which reaſon” he 
requeſted the duke not to heap more favours of the 


ſame kind on him, as he could not in future apply 
them to his own. uſe. The letters on both fides may 


be conſidered as models of military politeneſs“. 


* [LETTERS betebeen the DoxE Dr Cutton aud GER. ELtort., 


Camp of Buenaviſta. Aug. 19. 1782. * Comte d'Artois, deſires alſo that 1 


n * 
x Gow : 
* 


His Royal Highneſs Comte d' Ar- 


ois, who has eeceived ꝓermiſſion ſrom 
| 485 5 I Piel er 40 ala at this 


ſiege, M 2 volunteer in the combined 
army, of which their moſt Chriſtian 
and Catholic Majeſties have honqured 
me with the command, arrived in this 
camp the I5th , inſtant. | This young 
5 65 has been pleaſed, in pall:ng 
through Madrid, to take charge of 
ſome letters which had been ſent to 
that capital from this, and which are 
addreſicd to perſons belonging to your 
Aer lis Royal Hig 
-defired that I would tranſmit. them to 
vou, and that to this mark of his 


your perſon and character. I feel the 
Ereater pleaſure in giving this mark pf 
condeſcenſion in this auguſt prince, as 
it furniſhes me with a pretext which 
"I have been anxiouſly looking for theſe 
two months that I have been, in this 
camp, to aſſure you of the high eſteem 
I have conceived for your Excellency, 
of the immenſe deſire I feel of deſer- 
ving yours, and of the pleaſure to 
Which I look forward of becoming 
our friend, after I ſhall have learnt 
to render myſelf worthy of the ho- 
nour of facing you as an enemy. His 
Highneſs the Duke de Bourbon, who 
arrived here twenty-four hours aſter 


ohneſs has 


#% -S I n, 


I find myſelf highly honoured by 
your obliging letter of yeſterday, in 
"which your Excellency was fo kind as, 
to inform . me of the arrival in your 
camp of his Royal Highneſs the 


| bond aſſure you of his particular e- 
cem. Permit me, Dear General, to 


offer you a few little trifles for your 
table, of which 4 am ſure you muſt 
ſtand in need.” As I know you live. 
entirely on vegetables, I ſhould be 
glad to know what kind you like beſt. 
+ ſhall add a few: pattridges for the 
gentlemen of your houſehold, and 


ſome ice, which I preſume will not 


be diſagreeable, in the exceſſive heat 


af this climate, at this ſeaſon of the 


year. I hope, vou will be obliging e- 


nough to accept the ſmall portion 


which | ſend with this letter. 
I have the honour to be, Kc. 


oj His Excell N . 
Fenn i e ene 


e ſtrongeſt expreſſions of eſtecm, for 


ANSWER. 
Gibraltar, Aug..20. * 


Camte d' Artois, and the Duke de 


Bourbon, to ſerve as yolunteers at the 
| ſiege. , Theſe princes have ſhewa their 
Judgment in making choice of a.ma- 
ſter in the art of war, whoſe abilities 


cannot fail te form great warriors. 1 
am really overwhelmed with tlie con- 
deſcenſion of his Royal Highneſs, in 
ſuffering ſome letters for perſons in 


T 3 


and fruit, for his own-uſe, with ice and partridges CH 4 P. 


for the gentlemen of his houſehold. —The General , 


1 782. 


” 
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The immenſe preparations for the reduction of 
Gibraltar were completed by the middle of Auguſt 
1782, when the French Princes arrived in the camp; 
and on a review and trial of the floating: batteries, 


they arc ſaid to have given the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 


' which ther 


and aſtoniſhed even the moſt intelligent officers pre- 
ſent, as they were made to go through all their vari- 
ous evolutions with the caſe and dexterity of frigates. 
The enthuſiaſm which now poſſeſſed the whole army 
was extravagant; twenty four hours was thought 
long enough to make the combined army maſters of 
Gibraltar; and the Duke de Crillon was reckoned 
exceeding cautious when he ſaid that a fortnight 
would be requiſite for the purpoſe. TD >| 
In the mean time, General Elliot obſerving that the 
works of the enemy were nearly completed on the 
land fide, and ſome of them pretty far advanced to- 
wards the fortreſs, determined to try what could be 
done by a vigorous cannonade and bombardmepit, 
. notwithſtanding 


this town to be conveyed from Ma- 
drid in his carriages. I flatter myſelf 
that your — will give my 
moſt profound reſpects to his Royal 
Highneſs and to the Duke de Bour- 
bon, for the expreſſions of eſteem with 
have been pleaſed to ho- 
pour ſo inſignificant a perſon as I ami. 
I return a thouſand thanks to your 
Excellency for your handſome preſents 
of fruits, vegetables, and game. You 
will excuſe me, however, I truſt, when 
I aſſure you, that, in accepting your 


. preſent, I have broken throught a re- 


ſolution which 1 had faithfully kept 
ſince the beginning of the war; and 
that was, never to receive, or procure 
by any means whatever, any provi- 
fions or other commodity for my own 
rvate uſe ; ſo that, without any pre- 
ence, every thing is ſold publicly 
here; and the private ſoldier, if he has 
money, can become a purchaſer, as 
ſoon as the governor. I confeſs, I 
make it a point of honour to partake 
of plenty and ſcarcity, in common 
with the loweſt of my brave fellow- 


ſoldiers. This furniſhes me with zn 
excuſe for the liberty I now take, of 
intreating your Excellency not to h 

any more favours on me of this kind, 
as 1n future I cannot convert your pre- 
ſents to my own private uſe. Indeed, 
to be plain with your Excellency, tho 
vegetables at this ſeaſon age ſcarce with 
us, every one of us has got a quantity 


| wr e to the labour he has be- 


wed in raiſing them. The Engliſh 
are naturally fond of gardening and 


cultivation ; and here we find our a- 


muſement in it, during the intervals 
of reſt from public duty. 
© The iſe which the Duke de 
Crillon makes to honour me, in pro- 
pe time and place, with his friend- 
ip, lays me under infinite obliga- 
tions. The intereſts of our ſovereigns 
being once ſolidly ſettled, I ſhall with 
eagerneſs embrace the firſt opportuni- 
ty to avail myſelf of ſo precious a trea- 


ſure, 
Il I have the honour to be, &c. 


Hit Excellency the Duke de 
Crillon, oc * | 
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"notwithſtanding the diſtance, towards their deſtruc- o H A P. 


tion. On the 8th of September, therefore, a very 
hot cannonade and bombardment, with red-hot balls, 


was commenced at ſeven o'clock in the morning, and Works of , | 


continued during the whole day. In three hours the a 


Mahon battery, with another adjoining to it, were on 22 
fire, and by five in the evening were entirely con- 


ſumed, together with the gun-carriages, platforms, 
und magazines, although the latter were bomb-proof. 
A great part of the communications to the eaſtern 
parallel, and of the trenches and parapet for muſque- 
try, were likewiſe deſtroyed ; and a large battery near 
the bay was ſo much damaged, that the enemy were 
obliged to take down, one half of it. On this occa- 
ſion they acknowledged, that their works were on 
fire in fifty places at once; and their loſs of men, 
though cancealed in their public accounts, muſt un- 
doubtedly have been very great. THEE By 
In revenge, as it would ſeem, for this affront, a 
new battery of 64 heavy cannon 'was opened by 
break of day, which, with the cannon in their lines, 
and above 60 mortars, continued to pour their ſhot 
and ſhells, without intermiſſion, on the garriſon, 
throughout the whole day. Art the fame time, a - 
ſquadron of ſeven French and two Spaniſh ſhips of 
war, with ſome frigates and ſmaller veſſels, cannona- 
ded another part of the works; after which, conti- 
nuing their courſe to Europa Point, they began a 
very heavy fire on that part. Here, however, the) 
were ſo well received by Captain Curtis, who with 
a body of marines defended the place, that they 
were obliged to keep at a greater diſtance, and two 
of their ſhips were even obliged to fail to Algeſiras 


to repair their damages. The attacks on this point 
were frequently repeated, but with equally bad ſuc- 
ceſs; and though the enemy now fired at the rate of 
.6500 ſhot and 1080 ſhells every twenty-four hours, 
no conſiderable impreſſion could be made upon any 


e A 


part of the works, 
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eu Ar. At length, the fatal day arrived. On the 13th of tl 

ul., September, about ſeven in the morning, the ten bat- . 

— ; P * * & 'y + 5 hy 

Detering ſhips which had hitherto lain at the head of n 

Deatul the Bay of Gibraltar, © i ro move. They' were 0 
SR on e — N e 1 — 

che place. commanded by Admiral Don B. Moreno, and carried tt 


Sept. 13. 1 54 pieces of very heavy cannon on their batteries, 
beſides about half that number ta be exchanged in 
caſe of accidents. The combined fleets were aſſem- 
bled to the number of 48 or 49 fail of the line, be- 
ſides two or three fifties. Thirty. ix artillery men 
and volunteers from the two armies were allotted to 
the ſervice of each gun on board the floating batte- 
Tics ; ſo that the whole number on board was eſti- 
mated at between ſix and ſeven thouſand men. The 
gun and mortar Boats, with the _—_ battery and 
bomb. ketches, were to carry on their attacks in eve- 
ry poſſible direction, whilſt the fire of the battering 
ſhips was directed againſt rhe higheſt fortifications. 
F 7. this means, and the fire of near. 3560 cannon, 

' mortars, and howitzers, from the Iſthmus, it was iti- 
tended that every part of the works being attacked 
at the fame inſtant, the garriſon ſhould be thrown 
into ſuch conſternation as to be incapable of any ef. 
JJ oo en EL ah 

Between nine and ten o clock in the morning, the 
battering ſhips came to an anchor in a ſtraight line, 

at moderate diſtances from one another, and about 
990 yards diſtance from the ſhore. © The admiral's 


ip was ſtationed oppoſite to the king's baſtion, and fl 
the others took their places ſucceſſively, and with 0 
great regularity,, to the right and left of the admiral, 4] 
the ſurrounding hills being covered with ſuch multi- I. 
| tudes, as if all Spain had affembled to be witneſſes of ©: 
| | this extraordinary combat. The ſcene which was * 
| no exhibited exceeds deſeription. The air was b 
filled with ſhowers of red-hot balls, bombs, and car- 
caſes, thrown from the fortifications to eyery point t! 
of attack in fuch numbers, that the commanders of u 
the allied army were aſtoniſhed how it was poſſible 8 
| TT | 5 that | 
| : , 
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that General Eliott ſhould have been able to con- c HA k. | 
| ftru& or manage ſuch a number of furnaces as were nr, 
neceſſary to heat the vaſt quantities of ſhor thrown x 
out ar that time, In rhe courſe of the day, the bat= 
tering: thips, which were the principal objc&s of ven- 
geance, received; according ro their own account, | 
not fewer than 4000 red-hot balis ; the mortar bat- | | 
teries were equally well fervedz and the hole pen- A 
inſula ſeemed to be overwhelmed with the torrents 1 
of fire inceſſantly poured upon it. The battering 
ſhips withſtood this prodigious fire ro an aſtoniſhing 
degree, and for ſome time appeared to have been, as 
invulnerable in reality as the imagination of their con- 
ſtructor had repreſented taem. About two in the 
afternoon, however, ſome ſmoke was perceived to 
iſſue from the upper part of the admiral's ſhip, and 
ſoon after the men were obſerved uſmg fixe. engines, 
and pouring water into rhe ſhot-holes. Some time 
after, the thip next in ſize, commanded by the Prince 
of Naſſuu, was obſerved to be in the fame firuation ; 
and the fire, though kept under during the day-rime, 
could never be extinguiſhed; ſo that, by the even- 
ing, the fire from the fortreſs had gamed a decided 
ſuperiority. By one in the morning, the two firſt [18 
ſhips were in flames, and ſeveral others evidently on | 
fire; the utmoſt coufuſion every where prevailed, 
and a number of rockets were thrown up as ſignals 
of diſtreſs, Theſe were inſtantly anſwered by the 
fleet; and a great number of boats were ſent to 
off the men as quickly as poſſitle; for, as ro the ſhips 
themſelves, they were now abandoned to their fate. 
Indeed, even this was now become a moſt arduous 
taſk, as well on account of the dreadful and inceſ- 
fant fire from the garriſon, as from the guns of the | 
burning ſhips themſelves. iS 
This ate of things preſented an opportunity for 
the exerciſe of the daring genius of Captain Curtis, in 4 
uſing the exertions of bis gun- boats to complete tbe 
general confuſion and deſtruction. Theie _ 
twelve 
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n A p. twelve in number, and each carrying an eighteen or 


a twenty-four pounder, their low fire and fixed aim 
were not a little formidable. They were ſpeedily 
manned by the marine brigade, who were equally 
eager to ſecond the deſigns of their adventurous 
.commander, whether by land or by ſea, He drew 
theſe up in fuch a manner as to flank the line of bat. 
tering ſhips, which were now equally overwhelmed 
by the inceſſant direct fire from the garriſon, and by 
that juſt at hand, raking the whole extent of their 
line from the gun-boats. The ſcene was wrought 
up by this fierce and unexpected attack to the high- 
ef} point of calamity. The Spaniſh boats dared no 
longer to approach, and were compelled to the hard 
neceſſity of abandoning their ſhips and friends to the 
flames, or to the mercy and humanity of a heated 
and irritated enemy. Several of their boats and 
launches had been ſunk before they ſubmitted to this 
neceſſuy, and one in particular with fourſcore men on 
board, who were all drowned excepting an officer and 
twelve men, who, having the fortune to float on the 
. wreck under the walls, were taken up by the garriſon, 
It ſeemed that nothing could have exceeded the 
horrors of the night; but the opening of day-light 
diſcloſed a ſpectacle ſtill more dreadful}. Numbers of 
men were ſeen in the midſt of the flames, crying for 
pity and help; others floating upon pieces of timber, 
expoſed to an equal though leſs dreadful danger from 
the oppoſite element. ſe. 
The generous humanity of the victors now, at 
leaſt, equalled their extraordinary preceding achieve- 
- ments of valour, and was to them far more glorious. 
Every effort was now made to fave their yanquiſhed e- 
nemies from periſhing. Nor were theſe exertion by any 
means attended with leſs danger, nor with circumiſtan- 
ces leſs terrible in the appearance, than thoſe of active 
| hoſtility. The boats were equally expoſed to the 
. peril ariſing from the blowing up of the ſhips, as the 
fire reached their magazines, and to the continual 
39:1 diſcharge, 
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diſcharge, on all ſides, of the artillery, as the guns c HAN. 
became to a certain degree heated. It was indeed a XXVII. 
noble enterpriſe; and a more ſtriking inſtance of the 7 
ardour and boldneſs with which it was ſupported | 
needs not to be given, than that of an officer and 29 
private men, all ſeverely, and ſome moſt dreadfully | 
wounded, who were dragged out from among the 
{lain in the holds of the burning ſhips; and moſt of | 
whom recovered in the hoſpital at Gibraltar. 

In theſe extraordinary efforts to ſave an enemy 
from deſtruction, though the moſt aſtoniſhing intrepi- 
dity was ſhown by all the officers and men, yet their 
gallant commander was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, and 


that , moment blew up, and his eſcape was almoſt mi- 
raculous. The cock ſwain and ſome of the crew, how- 
ever, were killed, others wounded, and a large piece 
of timber went through the bottom of the pinnace, 
in ſuch a manner that ſhe was only preſerved from 
ſinking by the ſeamen ſtuffing the hole with their jac- 
kets, and thus keeping her above water until other 


b boats arrived to her aſſiſtance. Another gun- boat 5 | 

c was ſunk at the Tame inſtant, and a third with diffi- 3 

. culty ſaved. Admiral Moreno left his flag flying when 4 

he left his ſhip, in which ſtate it continued till the | 

a veſſel was either ſunk or blown up. Eight others blew 9 
up in the courſe of the day with dreadful exploſions, 

: and the tenth was burned by the Engliſh, when they | 

I found ſhe could not be brought off. The loſs fuſtain- 

f ed by the Spainards in this dreadful adventure can- | 

8 not be aſcertained; though it is generally ſuppoſed 

y that no leſs than 1 $00 periſhed in the attack by ſea, 

. including the priſoners and wounded; about 400 

bs were ſaved by the exertions of the Britiſh ſailors. 


The carnage, however, was terrible. A letter from 
e a French officer, giving an account of what happen- 
F ed on the 8th of September, will furniſh us with 
e, F | ſome 


— 
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en 4 r. ſome idea of the greater laughter of the A300. 
XXVUL. e The eye,” ſays he, is fatigued, and the heart 


rent, with the fighs and groans of the dying and 
wounded, whom the ſoldiers are this moment 'earry- 

ing away; the number makes a man ſhudder; and 

I am told, chat, in other parts of the lines, at a di- 
ſtance from my poſt, the numbers are ſtil greater. 
Fortunately for my feelings, I have not at this in- 
ſtant leiſure to reflect much an the ſtate and eendi. 
tion of mankind. ? 

The loſs on the fide of this carviſen was les than 
could have been conceived, and was nearly confined 
to the artillery corps, and to the marine brigade. 
From the ꝗth of Auguſt to the 17th of October, the 
whole number of non-commiſhoned officers and pri- 


vate men flain, amounted to 65 danly; the wound- 


ed to 388. Nor was the damage done to the works 
- fo conſiderable as to 8 ny room for _— ap- 
henfion. © - 
Such was the Senn! . nylons Safer vic- 
tory, obtained by a comparatively handful of brave 
men, over the combined efforts and united powers, 
by ſea and by land, of two great, 'wirlike, and po- 
tent nations, who {ſparing -no expence, labour, or 
exertion of art, for the attainment of a favourite ob- 
ject, exceeded all former example, as well in tlie 
magnitude, as in the formidable nature of their pre- 
paration.— A victory which has ſhed a ſignal blaze 
of glory over the whole garriſon, but which cannot 
fail particularly to immortalize the name of General 
Elliott, and to hand down to poſterity with diſtinguiſh- 
ed honour thoſe-of the other principal officers. 
This complete victory decided the fate of Gibral- 
tar; no further attempts were made to reduce the 
f place by force; the only forlorn hope of the enemy 
remaining in its reduction by famine. Before we 
give an account of their final diſappointment here, 
however, it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of che 
manner in which the war was conducted in the Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean ſeas, from the time of Sir Hyde Parker's en - © A x 
gagement with Admiral Zoutman. Though at that —— 
time the victory indiſputably belonged to the Britiſh, 158 


the obſtinate valour diſplayed by the Dutchmen 
ſliewed them to be an enemy by no means contemp- 


tible; and that a junction of their force with the 
combined fleets of France and Spain would probably 
render them an overmatch for that of Britain. In 
the beginning of the year 1782, therefore, great 
boaſts were made of the exploits to be performed by _ 
the united naval force of theſe three mighty powers 
and it was ſaid, that they would ſweep the coaſts o 
Europe from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the extremi- 
ties of Norway. The junction of the Hollanders with 
the reſt, however, was prevented by 'a Britiſh fleet, 
which confined them in their own ports, though at 
the ſame. time the force requiſite for this purpoſe 
very conſiderably diminiſhed that which was left to 


cope with the fleets of France and Spain. Though 


the plan of operations, therefore, was at this time 


neceſſarily defenſive, the ſpirit of enterprize was by 


no means extinguiſhed, on every occaſion where an 
advantage could poſſibly be taken. 

On the 13th of April, Admiral Barrington ſer fail April rg. 
from Portſmouth to the Bay, with 12 ſhips of the 2 
line, on a cruize, which, though ſhort, was very ſuc- takes x3 
ceſsful. On the 20th he fell in with a fleet conſiſt- 8 
ing of 18 fail, laden with ſores, proviſions, ammu- Captain 
nition, and conveying a conſiderable number of troops, E 
for the ſupply and reinforcement of the French fleet of 74, and 
and forces in the Eaſt Indies; being particularly de- 2 
ſigned to ſupply the loſs of that convoy which had the Fee 
been taken by Admiral Kempenfeldt in the preceding Samy. 
winter, They had failed from Breſt only the day 
before, and were under the protection of the Protec 
teur and Pegaſe, of 74 guns each, L'Adtionaire, of - 
64 guns, but armed en flute, and a frigate. A ge- 
neral chaſe having been ordered, the Foudroyant, 
Captain Jarvis, came up with the Pegaſe of 74 guns, 


and 
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CHAP. and took her, after a very obſtinate engagement, in 
2220 which he himſelf was wade and 8 he 
172. ſhewed ſo much profeſſional {kill and gallantry, that 
the order of the Bath was immediately conferred on 
him. Next day the Actionaire was taken by Captain 
Maitland of the Queen, About a dozen ſhips of the 
convoy, with troops on board, were alſo captured, and 

JJ raged 265... 

- On Admiral Barrington's being forced back by 
bad weather, Admiral Kempenfeldt, with eight or 
May 3- nine ſhips of war, was ſent out to take his place; 
but, in the mean time, advice being received that 
the Dutch were preparing with their whole force to 
ſeave the Texel, in order to accompliſh the grand 
Lord Howe ſcheme of joining the combined fleets, Lord Howe; 
fall tothe Who under a new adminiſtration (of which after- 
Holland. wards) had again entered into the ſervice, was o- 
bliged, in about a week after Kempenfeldt's depar- 
ture, to proceed with 12 fail of the line from Portſ- 
mouth to the coaſts of Holland; in order to confine 
their fleet at home. Before this time, however, they 
had ſailed ; but the approach of the Engliſh fleet o- 
bliged them to return to the Texel, from whence, 
aſter being watched about a month, the-Engliſh ad- 
miral, finding his ſquadron very ſickly; and affected 
with an epidemical diſtemper, returned to England, 
where he was ſoon after joined by the ſhips under 
Admiral Kempenfeldt; and every method was taken 
to oppoſe the deſigns of the enemy, whoſe combined 
fleet was every moment expected in the Channel. 
But before this could be put in execution, Mr de 
0 Guichen having ſailed from Cadiz, in company with 
ee Don Cordova, with about 25 fail of the line, fell in 
Befand with the outward- bound Newfoundland and Quebec 
Quebec a fleets, under the convoy of Admiral Campbell, with 
by che A 50 gun ſhip, and ſome frigates. Eighteen of the 
Frenctand Con v Oy, laden moſtly, if not entirely, with proviſions, 
June 25, were taken; but the ſhips of war, with the remain- 


der, had the good fortune to eſcape. | 
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The enemy being now maſters of the ſea, | pn HAN. 
apprehenſions were entertained on account of rhe, A., 
ſafety of a rich and valuable convoy from Jamaica, 75 
under the care of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, with on- 
ly three ſhips of the line for its protection. To en- 

{ure this valuable fleet, Lord Howe failed from Portſ- 

mouth early in July, accompanied by the Admirals 
Barrington, Sir John Lockart Roſs, and Kempen- 

feldt. But as theſe commanders had only 22 fail of 

the line, and the fleet of the enemy was now increa- 

ſed to double that number, it required no ſmall ſhare 

of that profeſſional ſkill, for which Lord Howe is ſo 

much diſtinguiſhed, ro avoid an engagement, which, 

under ſuch diſadvantage, even he did not chuſe to 

riſk. By keeping to the weſtward, however, the Safe arrivat 
deſigns of the enemy were totally fruſtrated ; Sir Pe. n Ir 
ter Parker arrived ſafe with his convoy by the end 

of July ; and the Dutch fleet ſtill continued unable 

to join the French and Spaniards. | 

On the return of the Heet to Portſmouth, the great 
objects were, to protect the homeward-bound Baltic 
fleet, to prevent the Dutch from failing to the ſouth- 
ward, and to relieve Gibraltar. Several of thofe 
ſhips which were in the beſt condition for going to 
ſea, therefore, proceeded to the Downs under Admi- 
ral Milbanke, for the purpoſe of watching the motions 
of the Dutch, while the reſt of the fleet remained at 
Portſmouth in order to undergo the neceflary repairs. 

In this ſtate of things, it was found eee that 

the Royal George of 108 guns, commanded by Ad-. 

miral Kempenfeldt, and long held to be the firit ſhip Lot of the 

in the Britiſh navy, ſhould receive a ſort of light ca- Ginge and 

reen, which required her to be laid on her fide, in death of 

order to examine her defects under water. This was u 

undertaken on the 29th of Auguſt 1782, early in the Augutt 29. 

morning. A gang of carpenters from the dock at- 

tended in order to aſſiſt her own; and it is ſaid, that 

finding it neceſſary to ſtrip off more of her ſheathing 

than was at firſt expected, their eagerneſs to come - 
r the 
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Em aA? the leak induced them to keel her more than had 


XXVII. 
e 


le 
| mie on her ſide; 


been intended, or poſſibly than her commanders were 
made acquainted with. The ſhip was crowded with 
people from the ſhore, particularly women, who, at 
that time, were not reckoned fewer than 3003 and 
between 3800 and goo of her crew, including ma- 
Tines, were at that time on board. In this ſituation, 
about ten in the morning, the admiral being writing 
in his cabin, and much the greater part of the peo. 

between decks, a ſudden ſqual of wind threw the 
| and her gun-ports being open, ſhe 
almoſt inſtantly filled with water, and ſunk to the bot- 
tom. On this melancholy occaſion, betwixt geo and 
1000 people periſhed with the admiral“; a victual- 
ler, which lay along. ſide the Royal George, was (wal. 


| lowed up bythe vortex occaſioned by her gong down; 


I4. Howe 
fails to te- 
eve Gib- 
altar. 


and ſeveral ſmall craft, though at ſome 
in immigent danger. | 
In the mean time, the Dutch fleet having return- 
ed ro the Texel, and our Baltic fleet being fo nearly 
arrived as to be out of danger, the ſquadron which 
had been diſpatched on theſe ſervices under Admiral 
Milbanke and Commodore Hotham, returned to ac- 
company the fleet deſtined to, relieve Gibraltar. This 
fleet, of which Lord Howe was commander in chief, 
now conſiſted of 34 ſail of the line, ſeveral frigates, 
* b K fi e- Hips, 


cc, Were 


f , 


Admiral Kempenfcldt, though fortunes of his maſter, James II. Be- 
near 70 years of zge, was peculiarly U 
and univerſally lamented. | He was 
held, both abroad and at,home, to be, 


ing reculled by Queen Anne, after the 
death of that nntortunate Monarch, 
and ſervipg with diſtinRion in her 
to the rank of 


Who, coming 


in point of profeſſional ſcience, know- 


Edge, and judgment, one of the firſt 


naval officers in the world; parzicu- 
kirly in the art of manœuvring a fleet, 
be was conſidered by ous greateſt com- 
manders as unrivalled; and his excel- 
lent qualities as a man, at leaſt equal- 
Jed bis proſcſfonal merits as an other. 
His ſather was a Swediſh gentleman, 
early into the Engliſh 
{rvice, generouſly followed the c ined 


bl 


of the ifland 


wars, he was promo 


liguycoant-colonel; and was, at the 


of 
man's private character was ſo admi- 
rahle, as to be depicted and immortal - 
ized by Addiſon, in the SpeQator— 


time of his death, lieutenant-governor 
Je ey That gentle- 


5 — it has ever been admired under 
e 


e well known appellation of Captain 


> 


- 
* 
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Freſhips, a large fleet of tranſports, victuallers, and 
itore-thips, with a body of troops on board, for the 
relief of that garriſon. He was accompanied by the 
Admirals Milbanke and Sir R. Hughes, Conimodore 
Hotham, and many other brave and able officers. _ 

The Spaniards, as we have already. hinted, had 
placed rheir laſt hope of becoming maſters of Gib- 
raltar on the defeat of this fleet ; or; at any rate, on 
preventing the intended relief, and thereby reducing 
the uncoaquered garriſon to the neceſſity of a ſurren- 


der, through the mere failure of ammunition and pro- 


viſions. Before Lord Howe could arrive at the place 
of his deſtination, however, the violent attack and 
diſcomfiture already mentioned had taken place, and 
the combined fleet had ſtationed itſelf in the bay of 
Gibraltar, in order to prevent the intended ſuccours; 
A violent gale of wind; on the 1oth of October, did 
much damage to the enemy; and the St Michael, a 


fine Spaniſh: ſhip of 72 guns, was Uriven aſhore, and 


taken by the garriſon; nor was the utmoſt vehe- 
mence of ſire which the whole fleet was able to pour 
upon her ſufficient either to deſtroy her, or prevent 
the Engliſh from getting her off. 

Next morning, the Britiſh fleer entered the Waitz“ 
mouth; in a cloſe line of battle a. head; and about 


an hour after night, the van arriving off the bay of 


Gibraltar, a moſt favourable opportunity was afford- 


ed to the ſtore-ſhips of reaching their deſtined ancho- 


rage, without any moleſtation from the enemy; but 


CHA p; 
XXVII. 
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through ſome inattention of the captains ro the pecu- 


liar circumſtances of the navigation Jaid down in their 
inſtructions, only ſour of the 31 ſail which accom: 
panied the fleet effected their purpoſe. The reſt; 
having miſled the bay, were driven through the 
ſtraits into the Mediterranean during the night, and 
were no ſmall encumbrance to the fleet in its ſubſe. 
quent operations. 3 | 
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While Lord Howe was collecting his convoy in the 
Mediterranean, and prepating to eſcort them back 
to thg rock, the enemy were under no ſmall anxiety 
for rhe ſafcty of the two-line of battle ſhips, which 
driven from Algeziras out of the ſtraits on 
t of the ſtorm. To recover theſe, and in the 
hope of intercepting, or preventing the return of the 
r#ſhips, the combined fleets failed from Algeziras 
13th; their force being now leſſened, by three 


+ diſabled ſhips which they were obliged to leave be- 


hind, by the St Michacl taken, and by the abſence 


of two others. 


i 4% 


The Britiſh fleet was a-breaſt of Fungarola, a large 
port town lying between Malaga and Gibraltar, when 
advice was reccived of the approach of the enemy, 
Upon this intelligence, while the fleet was cloſing, 
and forming a line of battle, the Buffalo of 60 guns, 
was detached with thoſeſtore-ſhips which had yet been 
collected, to the Zafarine iſlands, which lie upon the 
coaſt of Barbary, about fixty _— above Gibral- 
tar. The Panther, of the ſame force, being left in 
the bay of Gibraltar, for the protection, as they ar- 
rived, of the ſtore-ſhips, Lord Howe's force now on- 
ly amounted to 32 fail of the line. 

About ſun- ſet, the enemy were defcried in great 
force, at about ſix leagues diſtance, in line of bat- 
tle, with a ſtrong wind full in their favour, and bear- 
ing directly down upon the Engliſh fleet. They a- 
mounted in number to 64 fail, of which 49 were 
ſquare-rigged, and about 42 ſeemed to be of the line, 
including ſeveral very large threed{gckers. About 
nine o' clock, advice was received frgm the advanced 
frigates, that the enemy had hauleFrheir wind and 
bore up; and, at two in the morning, that they had 
tacked, By day. light, they were perceived cloſe in 


with the land, and at ſuch a diſtance as not to be vi- 


ſible from the deck. It would ſeem, that during that 
time they had recovered the two miſſing ſhips. 


It 


- 
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fe was diſcovered in the morning, that ſeveral of 0 H A b 
the tranſports had not gone with the Buffalo on the XXVII. 


preceding evening, and that ſeveral others had joined 
the fleet in the night. Upon this account, the wind 
happening to become favourable, the fleet proceeded 
in order of battle towards the mouth of the ſtraits, 
and paſſed 18 of the convoy ſafe to Gibraltar bay.— 


By the 18th, the veſſels under the convoy of the 


Buffalo, having rejoined the fleet, were ſent into 
Gibraltar; two regiments, which were on board the 
ſhips of war and frigates, were likewiſe landed; and 
a ſcarcity of ammunition in the garriſon, which ſeems 
not to have been provided for, was remedied by Lord 
Howe's ſending in a ſupply of 1 500 barrels of powder 
from the fleet. 

During the performance of theſe eſſential ſervices, 


the combined fleets of the enemy never once came in 


light ; bur, at the break of day on the 19th, the Bri- 
tith fleet being then in the entrance of the gut, and 
eneloſed between the oppoſite points of Europa and 


Ceuta, they appeared, at no great diſtance, to the 


north-eaſt. The Britiſh commander ſaw that it would 
be the higheſt imprudence and raſhneſs to hazard an 
action in the gut. There was not ſufficient room for 
forming the line of battle z much leſs for the evolu- 
tions which might be neceſſary in the courſe of an 
engagement. The danger ariſing in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, from the vicinity of the enemy's coaſts, was 


not an object of leſs conſideration than their ſuperi- 
ority in number and force. In theſe circumſtances, 
Lord Howe repaſſed the ſtraits into the Atlantic, and 


was followed by the enemy. On the following morn-⸗ 


ing, they were perceived, at about five leagues di- 
ſtance, to windward. The Engliſh fleet formed in 
order of battle to leeward, to receive them; and the 
enemy had it in their power, during the greater 
part of the day, to have choſen their time of action 


as well as their diſtance, At ſun-ſet, they begaa a 
| REAC des, V2 cannonade 
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cannonade on the van and rear of the Britiſh flect ; 
but generally at ſuch a diſtance as to produce little 
effect; the fire being occaſionally returned by diffe- 
rent ſhips as they at times approached within reach. 
'Fhis firing was held in ſuch contempt by Lord Howe, 
that he did not return a ſingle ſhot from his own 
ſhip, the Victory, although ſhe was fired at by ſe- 
veral, aud at one time by three ſhips. 

The enemy, however, perceiving a part of the 
rear a good deal ſeparated from the reſt, made a 
bolder attempt upon that diviſion. The. French and 
Spaniſh admirals, M. de Guichen and Doa Cordo- 


Va, led the attack upon the ſeparated ſhips, which, 


reſerving themſelves till they were within a near di- 
ſtance, threw in ſo well-timed, ſo heavy, and fo ad- 


wirably directed a fire upon them, which was. ſup- 


ported with ſuch ſpirit and effect, that the enemy 
were ſoon thrown into evident confuſion, and their 
leading ſhips ſuffered ſome conſiderable apparent da- 


mage. Don Cordova, in particular, was thrown all 


a-back ; and the enemy hauling their wind, gave up 
the object entirely; the cannonade ended about ten 
o'clock; and the combined Wleets being at a conſider- 


able diſtance in the morning, and, to appearance, on 


their return to Cadiz, Lord Howe proceeded on his 
way to England. | | 

This diſtant fire, as uſual, did a good deal of da- 
mage to the yards and rigging of ſeveral of the Eng- 
liſh ſhips, ſo that if Lord Howe had even been dil- 
poſed to purſue the enemy on the following morn- 
ing, he eould not have ſo done. The great ſervice 
of relieving Gibraltar was his object; and this was, 
in the face of all Europe, moſt happily and gloriouſly 
performed, under fuch circumſtances of inferiority in 


force, as not only ſully to ſupport, but highly io 


exalt, our naval renown,. and the honour of the Bri- 


tiſh flag. The Britiſh commander, beſides, had o- 


ther important ſervices ſtill to provide for. He de- 


tached eight ſhips of the line to the Welt Indies, and 
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$x to the coaits of Ireland, on his way home; neither c H A y. 
of which, or at leaſt the former, could probably have XXVII. 
been done, if a forced action (and which, from its N 
nature, could not be deciſive) had taken place. 
Thus the naval war in Europe ſeemed to be 
brought to a concluſion ; nor was there much pro- 
bability, after what had happened, that the combined 
- fleets, however ſuperior in number, would venture 
a cloſe engagement with that of Britain. The Weſt ; 
Indies, therefore, was now the only theatre of ac-' | 
tion. Though Lord Rodney's victory over de Grafle = 
had effeQually ruined the intended projecton Jamaica, | 
it had not totally annihilated. the power of the eng- | 
my in thoſe parts. The Bahama Iflands were attack- Bahama 
ed by Don Juan de Cagigal, governor-general of the Hands re- 
land of Cuba, with three frigates, and 60 fail of the Spa- 
tranſports, on board of which were 2500 troops. marde. 
As Colonel Maxwell, the governor. of Providence, 
had only about 170 invalids to oppoſe an armament 
amounting, by ſea and land, to above oo men, 
there could be no doubt of Don Juan's ſucceſs.— 
The governor capitulated on the 8th of. May 1782, ny 8. 
and received very favourable conditions, thopgh ab- 
ſolutely at the diſcretion of the conqueror. 
M. de Vaudreuil, ſome time before his departure 
with the remainder of the' beaten fleet from Cape 
Francois to North America, alſo concerted an expe- 
dition, purely predatory, againſt the remote poſſeſ- 
ſions and property of the Hudſon's Bay Company, 
ſhut up as they were among the frozen regions of. 
the north, and approachable only through obſcure 
{traits and gulphs, which were little known, except- : 
ing to thoſe peculiarly concerned in that trade, and "a 
only for a ſmall part of the year. navigable even by = 
them. | en 2090509 
M. de la Perouſe, in the Sceptre of 74 guns, with 
two 36 gun frigates, was appointed to conduct this 
expedition; having on board about 300 ſoldiers and 
artillery men, with ſome mortars and cannon, for the 
| U 3 ſuppoſed . 
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Cc H A v. ſuppoſed ſieges they were to undertake. This ſmall 
Foot hf ſquadron failed from Cape Francois on the 31ſt of 


1782. 
May 31. 


May 178 2, and did not arrive at the iſlands of Reſo- 
lution, which mark the entrance of Hudſon's Straits, 


until the 17th of July. From thence they began to 


experience the difficulties and dangers of the voy- 
age. Notwithſtanding the power of the fun at that 
ſeaſon, they bad ſcarcely proceeded 20 leagues up the 
{traits, when the ſhips were ſo faſt locked up in the ice, 
that the ſeamen went on foot from one to the other. 
Things then appeared ſo hopeleſs, that M. de Pe- 
rouſe had formed a determination, as ſoon as they 
got clear of the preſent difficulty, to ſend the Scep- 
tre, with one of the frigates, back to the Weſt. Indies, 
and of wintering himſelf, with the other frigate, and 
A part of the troops, in the bay, in order to be at 
hand to deſtroy the Engliſh ſettlements, as ſoon as 
the opening of the ſeaſon in the enſuing year would 
admit of their operations. Jt happened fortunately 
for M. de la Perouſe and his people, that fo ſevere a 
trial of their conſtancy. was prevented, by the ap- 
pearance of a ſmall opening in the ice two days after, 
through which, with a preſs of fail, and no ſmall 
danger to the ſhips, they forced their way ; and, on 
the 8th of Auguſt, were happy in diſcovering the 
Engliſh colours flying on the Fort Prince of Wales, 
upon the Churchhill River, which was their firſt and 


principal object. 


Tbe Company poſſeſs ſix of thoſe buildings, which 


are called Forts, in Hudſon's Bay, being in reality 


faQories, creed at the mouths of the principal ri- 


vers; the buildings being neceſſarily ſtrong, as well 


to guard againſt the climate as againſt other dangers, 
and furniſhed with artillery to command reſpe& with 
the various nations of ſavages, who come from the 
remoteſt parts to diſpoſe of their furs and peltry : 
But they had not a fingle ſoldier in all theſe forts; 
and the whole number of ſtorekeepers, clerks, and 
ſervants of every denomination, which they maintain 

: | at 
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at ſo many ſtations, did not exceed 120, at the ut- HA v. 


moſt. 


might be expected, ſurrendered at diſcretion. After 
which the French commanders, apprehenſive of the 
danger of their ſituation, immediately ſet out, about 
the end of Auguſt, on their return to Europe; bring- 
ing with them the nominal governors and 3 
of the forts they had taken; whoſe names and num 
ber M. de la Perouſe, however, abſtains from ſpecify⸗ 
| ing. It was almoſt ſingular, that two of the Compa- 
ny's ſhips, and a ſloop, which were then in the bay, 
had the fortune of eſcaping the enemy, and of re- 
turning ſafe to Europe. The French eſtimate the da- 
mage done to the Hudſon's Bay Company in' this 
expedition at about half a million Sterling. 
Theſe ſucceffes were only balanced on the part wy 8 
Britain by the expulſion of the Spaniards from the ff. 


The Fort Prince of Wales and Fort Lork, as 3 | 


| Logwood ſhores. in the Bay of Honduras. Ever Bay of 


ſince the time that Fort Omoa had again fallen into 

the hands of the Spaniards, and the fatal expedition 
from Jamaica to the River St Juan, where ſeveral 
thouſands of the Royal forces, as well as of the natives, 
periſhed by the unwholeſome air of the country, 
the enemy taking advantage of the weakneſs of the 
Britiſh, had made great encroachments upon them, 
and, indeed, almoſt driven them entirely out. They 
had gained the iſland of Rattan, the old poſſeſſions 
on the Black River, Fort Dalling on Cape River, 

and many other important poſts in different parts of 
the country. This year, however, finding themſelves 
in danger of being tctally expelled, the Bay-men, 
naturally bold and reſolute, determined to turn the 
tables on their enemies. A Captain Campbell, one 
of the ſettlers, had, at. the head of 150 Negroes, ex- 
ceedingly haraffed and moleſted the enemy, in their 
poſts; and encouraged by continual ſucceſſes in his 
tkirmiſhes, he at laſt made an attempt on Fort Dal- 
ling, which he carried by a furious aſſault in the 
night; 65 of the Spaniards being laid dead on the 


U.4 (pot, 
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ſpot, a conſiderable number wounded and made pri- 
ſoners, and 40 having the good luck to make their 
eſcape. Eight pieces of cannon, one cohorn, ſome 
ſmall arms and ammunition, with the colours, fell 
into the hands of the victors. | 55 2 
_ Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a ſcheme was form- 
ed for expelling the Spaniards entirely. A ſmall ar- 
my was collected at Cape Gracias a Dios, under a 
Major Campbell, probably the ſame with the Cap- 
tain above mentioned. His forces conſiſted of 80 
American rangers, 500 ſhore-men, and 600 Moſ- 
quito Indians; but Lieutenant - Colonel Deſpard, hap- 
pening to arrive at this juncture from Jamaica, was, 
by the unanimous conſent of all parties, elected their 
leader. Their ſucceſs was equal to the ſpirit with 


which their ſcheme was adopted. The Spaniſh forces, 


conſiſting of 715 privates, and commanded by 27 


_ officers, ' were quickly obliged to ſurrender them- 


Dutch 8 


tlements in 
Africa re- 


{elves priſoners of war, on condition of being tranſ- 
mitted to Omoa upon their parole, till they were ex- 
changed, and even then not to ſerve againſt any part 
of the Moſquito Shore during the war. The forts, 
and every thing belonging to them, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. In theſe were found, be- 
ſides the property of the inhabitants, now recovered, 
25 pieces of artillery, 1000 firelocks, and a competent 
quantity of ammunition —@ © © 

The year 1782 was alſo marked by the conqueſt 
of the Dutch ſetulements on the coaſt of Africa. 
The fort of Aera, with four others, mounting in all 
124 pieces of cannon, were taken by Captain Shir- 
ley of the Leander, a 50 gun ſhip, without any land- 
forces, and the aſſiſtance only of the Alligator floop 
of war. Soon after, being joined by Lieutenant- 
Cartwright of the Argo trigate, the principal 
fort Commenda was attacked, and quickly reduced, 


though defended by 32 pieces of cannon, two mor- 


tars, and as many howitzers ; by which the power 
of the Dutch on the African continent was totally 
annihilated, Res „ 


# 


None 
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None of theſe ſucceſſes, however, were capable of c H A P. 
balancing the dreadful diſaſter which now befel the . 


prize-ſhips taken by. Admiral Rodney. That unfor- 
tunate fleet, as we have already obſerved, had been 


carried by the conqueror to Jamaica, where they re- miral Rod- 
mained from the month of April to the e6th of July. Tr. 


It then conſiſted of nine ſhips of the line, the Pallas 
frigate of 36 guns, and about 100 fail of merchant- 
men, all nadis the conduct of Admiral Graves in the 
Ramilies of 74 guns. Before they got clear of the 
iſland, however, the ſhips of the line were reduced 
to ſeven; the Ardent having ſprung a leak, was pro- 
teſted againſt by the officers; and the Jaſon, another 
ſhip of the ſame farce (64 guus), was detained from 
ſame other cauſe, The admiral was bound to ſteer 
farther to the northward, in order to ſee ſome of the 
convoy ſafe in their way to New York. None of the 
ſhips were in very good condition; but the Hector, a 
French prize of 74 guns, was particularly bad, pot 
being above balf manned, and her maſs, fails, and 
rigging, in a very ſhattered condition. Hard gales 
came on about the 8th of September, which diſtreſſ- 
ed the Caton, another French prize of 64 guns, as 
well as the Pallas irigate, ſo much, that they were 

both obliged to put into Halliſax. 
This, however, was only a flight prelude io what 


was coming on. For on the 16th, in the afternoon, Sept: 10. 


the fleet, ſtill little ſhort of go fail, were attacked, off 
ch: banks of Newfoundland, by a violent gale, which 
by degrees increaſed in ſtrength equal to the hurri- 
canes in warm climates. The ſtorm at firſt blew 
from E. 8. E. but at three i in the morning it ſhifted, 
in a moment, to N. N. W. exceeding in violence f 
even what had been-known in the tropical regions; 
and what was worſe, this wind was accompanied with 
ſuch a violent rain, that it was not poſſible to face 
the weather, even when the greateſt exertions of the 
ſeamen were called for. A dreadful ſcene of rempeſt 

and ſhipwrgck was en in the morning; nu | 

rs 
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C H A TD. bers of miferable wretches floating in the ſea, and 


1782. 


clinging to pieces of wreck, without any poſſibility of 
aſfording them the ſmalleſt relief. The Ramillies, 


thovogh by no means in bad condition, and excel. 


lently manned, held out only to the 21ſt. Having 
then about 15 feet water in her hold, the admiral 
thought ir neceſſary to diſpoſe of her men on board 
thoſe merchantmen, amounting to 19 in number, 
that were ſtill able to keep in company; after which 
ſhe was ſet on fire ſo effectually, that ſhe blew up 
a few minutes after the captain had quitted her. 


The Centaur, Captain Inglefield, after being overſer, 


righted again with ſuch a ſhock as looſened her 
guns, broke the maſts and rudder, and reduced her 
to ſuch a ſituation that no poſſibility of eſcape ſeem- 
ed to remain. Moſt of the people, abandoning 
themſelves to deſpair, periſned quietly with the ſhip; 


but Captain Inglefield, with eleven others, got into 


the yawl, and after the moſt miſerable voyage of 
16 days ever. recorded in hiſtory, in which, how- 
ever, only one man died, reached the harbour of 
Fayal in ſafety. The Glorieux and Ville de Paris 
foundered, without any perſon being ſaved, excepting 
a ſingle man, named Wilſon, who was inſenſible 
when taken up, and remembered nothing on his re- 
covery, but that he had ſeen the Glorieux ſink the 


day before the Ville de Paris; and that, when the 


latter was going down, he clung to a piece of wreck, 
in which ſtate he was taken up. The Hector, the 
worlt in condition of the whole, outlived the ſtorm, 
and even beat off the Eagle and La Gloire, two of 
the largeſt and fineſt frigates in the French ſervice, 
who happening to meet with her on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, fell on her at once in her diſtreſſed ſituation. 


An this action, however, the Hector received ſo 
much damage, that ſne muſt undoubtedly have pe- 
riſhed with all that was in her, had not the Hawke 


Snow, Captain Hill, fortunatcly fallen in with her, 


whoſe humane captain threw overboarg great 25. 
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of his cargo, io accommodate her people, in number C it A P. 


about 200, and even then was in the utmoſt danger 
of periſhing for want of water ſufficient to ſo great a 
number. 

Such was the hard fortune to which the fleet from 
Jamaica was at this time doomed, _ Of the feven 
ſhips of the line which compoled the ſquadron, the 
Canada and Caton only eſcaped. The Ramillies, 
Ville de Paris, Centaur, Le Gloricux, and Hector, 
all periſhed, beſides a very nen number of 
merchant ſhips, | 


CHAP. 


1782. 


0 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


os Faft Indies Mar with the King of Tanjore, which 


CHAP. 
XXIX, 


. 


is reduced by General Smyth, Het the Rajah taken 
priſoner —— General Smyth blamed, acquiited, and 
thanked War with the Robillas, who are de- 
feated———Cruelty of Suga Dowla——Duel between 
General Clavering and Mr Barwell—— Death of 


Sia Revolul ion at Madraſs—— Depoſition, im- 
priſonment, and death of Lord Pigot Reſolutions 


: of the India Company and. Houſe of Common. 
Trials of Meſſrs Stratton + General Stuart, &c. 


AUCH was the event of the war in the weſtern 
world. Three great batiles had, in Europe, on 

the continent of America, and in the Welt Indies, 
rendered it in a manner impoſſible for the contending 
parties to carry on the war longer in theſe parts. 
Whilſt a ſtate of inaction, therefore, enſued in the 
Weſt, it now remains for us to take a view of what 


| - Faſt Indies. paſſed in the caſtern part of the globe. Here it is 


hard to ſay, whether Great Britain has ſuffered moſt 


from the power and exertions of her enemies, or 


from the peculation, treachery, and cryelty of thoſe 
whom ſhe had ſent our, at different times, to con- 
duct her affaifs in that remote carner of the world. 

It may appear almoſt needleſs to make any obſcr- 
vation upon the difficulty of coming at the bare and 
undiſguiſed truth, in the violence of faction, and amid 
the rage of contending parties, even when their 
ſphere of action is confined to our own country. 
How much then muſt the difficulty increaſe, when 
the ſcene is laid in the remoteſt parts of the globe, 
from whence no diſintereſted evidence can be ob- 
tained, where every perſon is under a neceſſity of 


chuſing 
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chuſing his ſide, and of courſe imbibing, in a greater CH A.P: 
r leſſer degree, the violence, prejudices, and animo- Nas 
9 ty of his party? In theſe circumſtances, a ſhort 2571. 
ſketch of thoſe diſtant and controverted affairs is all 
that can be reaſonably attempted. We ſhall begin 
with the Eaſt-India Company's quarrel with the king 
of Tanjore. 
Lanjore is a ſmall ſtate, bounded on the north by war , wick 
the Company's nabob of Arcor, and on the caſt by 7255 King of 
the ſea, from which it ſtretches about 100 miles in- 7 
land; its breadth on the fea-coaſt is about go miles; 
and in that ſpace the Engliſh, Dutch, French, and 
Danes, had each of them a ſettlement. The king of 
Tanjore had ever been a firm and valuable ally to 
the Engliſh. During the whole French war, which 
is commonly called Duplcix's, he ſtrenuouſly ſupport- 
ed Britain, and their nabob Mahommed Ally, againſt 
the French and their nabob; and by refuſing to ſup- 
ply Lally with money and troops, which were to have 
been employed againſt Madraſs, he may be ſaid to 
have ſaved not only that place, but all ie Britiſh 
poſſeſſions i in India. 
This is the prince whom the government at Ma- 
draſs now attacked, on the very ſame pretext as the 
French uſed for attacking him under Lally; namely, 
ſome obſolete claim of tribute due to the Company's 
nabob of Arcot. 'Theugh even that was but a pre- 
tended plea; for the following is faid to be the true 
cauſe of this war :—The governor and couneil of 
Madraſs being aware that they would be diſmiſſed 
from their office, on account of a very jiaſolent an- 
ſwer returned by them to a haughty letter received 
from the direQors, were reſolved to complete their 
fortunes by a ſudden ſtroke: and as the uſual expe- 
dient of theſe governors in ſuch caſes is to com- 
mence a war againſt one neighbouring prince, which 
affords the immediate opportunity of 'peculation, and 
| the future proſpect of plunder, the preſent choice 
a to fall on the king of Os for this, 
among 
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CHA b. among other reaſons, that having long governed 
XXIX. his ſmall commercial dominions with great prudence, 


V m 
taken. 


' Tanjore 
reduced. 


he was reckoned to be exceeding rich. 

About the middle of July 1771, the Britiſh army 
began to aſſemble at Trichinopoly. On the 31ſt, 
they took the field, with about 10,000 men, Euro- 
peans and ſepoys included; under the command of 
General Joſeph Smyth, and the nabob's ſecond ſon, 
Modal ul Mulch. In ſix days, they came before 
Vellum, a ſtrong fort belonging to the king of Tan- 
jore. Ihe General ſummoned the fort to ſurrender, 
which the enemy refuſed; and the next day he 
took poſſeſſion of their petta, being the outſkirts of 
the garriſon, The day following the king of Tan- 
jore's horſe, about 6000, ſtormed his camp to no 
purpoſe, as every man who rode in forgot ever to 
return, He took advantage of this ſucceſs to carry 
on his approaches; bur, as ſoon as he opened a bat- 
tery of two 18 and four 24 pounders, they evacua- 
ted the garriſon. a 

After garriſoning this fort, he marched on to Tan- 
jore. The march is bur ſmall, as the difference is 
but four Malabar miles, equal to ſeven of ours. The 
26th of September, he rook poſſeſſion of their pet- 
ta, without any reſiſtance. He broke ground the 
2gth, and erected an eight. gun battery, conſiſting of 
18 and 24 pounders. The zoth, the enemy ſtorm- 
cd it, took it, and burnt all the baſtions and gabions, 
before” he could get in our guns. The next day, 
there was ordered a covering party, with a battalion 


of ſepoys, who retook the ground, raifed a battery 


a ſecond time, got in the guns, and began to knock 
off the defences of the walls. 

The iſt of October, the General got an account 
of their whole force being in motion; he therefore 
gave orders to have one field- officer, which was Ma- 


jor Vaughan, and a brigade of guns, to march down 
to the relief of the trenches. 


At day. break, the e- 
nemy were diſcovered, drawn vp rather irregular, 
5 con- 
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conſiſting of about 6000 horſe, ſepoys and colleries, 
the whole amounting to about 13, 00. He had no 
more at this time than about 1000 ſepoys and 150 
Europeans. About ten o'clock, they began the at- 
tack upon the left very deſperate, as it was their laſt 
puſh. The Major not thinking his force ſufficient, 
{ent expreſs to camp for the grenadiers, who did not 
arrive until one o'clock. 

After this, approaches were carried on to the 
crols of the glacis, and a ſap battery opened. But, 
the day following, contrary to expectation, the place 
was carried with little bloodſhed, the beſieged being 
unable to make any ſtand, though they had 430,000 
fighting men; and the rajah, upon getting proper 
aſſurances of his life, ſurrendered with all his atten- 
dants. 5 

During the ſiege, 7 Britiſh officers were killed, 
and 15 wounded ; the loſs of privates equaily mode- 
rate. The captains who were at the ſiege, it is ſaid, 
received about 800 l. Sterling each of prize-money, 
and each ſubaltern officer about 400 l. The Com- 
pany were to have a tribute of 100 lacks of rupees 
for being put in poſſeſſion of Tanjore, and of 50 
lacks of rupees from Sujah Dula, for being allowed 
to take poſſeſſion of the provinces of Korah and Ala- 
habad, in which the Company were to protect him, 
on his paying the military expences. Indeed, it ſeemed 
to be neceſſary that ſome advantages ſhould be got to 
the Eaſt India Company, in order to induce them to 
paſs over the cruelties and injuſtice perpetrated by 
their ſervants ; though it is hardly poſſible to find any 
apology for the enormities which it would appear had 
been committed. on 

At a court of the proprietors of Eaſt India Stock, 


CHAP. 
XXIX. 
— — 

1771. 


Rajah taken 
priloncr. 


1 


April 28. 1774, General Richard Smith moved, April 28, 
That the court ſhould return thanks to General Jo- 
ſeph Smyth, for his gallant behaviour in the attack 
and capture of Tanjore in the Eaſt Indies. He was 
ſeconded by Mr Arme. The motion was ſtrongly 


oppoled 
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© H-A P. oppoſed by Governot Johnſtone, Mr Fitzgerald; and 
£ * ,a few others: Some condemned the meaſure, tho 
1774. they approved of the manner in which it was executed, 
Others ſeemed willing to return general thanks, or to 
barely conſine it to the capture of Tanjore alone; 
while a third ſcemed inclined to declare their appro- 
bation of his military conduct, but cenſured his gi. 
ving up the rajah, who had thrown himſelf under 
his protection, to the nabob's ſecond ſon, with 
whom, if living, he was now 2 priſoner at Trichi- 
nopoly. This, of courſe, gave riſe to a general ſcru. 
tiny into his conduct in his military and civil charac- 
ter, as commander in chief, and one of the coun- 
cil; and ſeveral direct as well a oblique charges a- 
gainſt him, having fallen in the courſe of the debate, 
- a compromiſe took place, with conſent of all parties, 
that the motion ſhould lie over till ſome further ac- 
counts ſhall be received from that country. 


Cn. Smyth Wden Sir Robert Fletcher related ſome x] the 


2fcuſed of 
33 facts relative to the laughter of rhe inhabitants of 


Plarrawa. Marrawa, by a detachment from the army command- 
ed by General Joſeph Smyth, but under the imme- 
diate direction of Colonel Bonjour, ſeveral of the 
proprietors quitted the court, and the ſtrongeſt marks 
of a mixture of horror, pity, and amazement, were 
viſible in the countenances of thoſe who ſtaid to hear 
that ſhocking narrative. Ihe ſtory related by Sir 
Robert Fletcher was in ſubſtance as follows: — Ge- 
neral Smyth having marched at the head of the Bri- 
tith troops, in conjundtion with one of the nabobs, 
againſt a rajah of that country, the latter ſent a mel- 
ſenger with certain offers or conditions, which were 
accepted of by the former. The meſſenger accor- 
diugly returned to the rajah, and informed him of 

the ſucceſs of his embaſly. Relying on this aſſu- 
rance, the rajah called in_ his advanced poſts, ail 
thoughts of hoſtilities were laid afide, and. he look- 
ed upon himſelf in the moſt peaceful ſecurity. In 
the mean time, Colonel Bonjour advanced with his 


3 h- 
© dctac 
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detachment, and ſurpriſed the prince and his army, c H A Pe 
who were conſequently unprepared, and put every IX. 
one of them to the ſword without diſtinction, except 
the unhappy princeſſes, daughters of the Rajah, 
who were preſerved only to gratify the brutal luſts 
of the inhuman butcher and raviſher, the Nabob. 
He added, that the officers concerned in this bloody 
buſineſs had extorted a previous promiſe from the 
Nabob's ſon, that if they ſhould happen to be ſucceſs- 
ful in this enterpriſe, he was to give them a largeſs of 
50,000- pagodas, worth about 24,0001. ; but being 
afterwards unwilling to comply with this agreement, 
for the faithful performance of which he had given a 
bond, the general being appealed to as to its equity, 
confirmed the agreement, and decided in favour of 
the officers. General Smith did not attempt to de- 
fend his nameſake's deciſion, but ſaid, the maſſacre 
was occaſioned by miſtake, the courier diſpatched to 

Colonel Bonjour not arriving time enough to adver- 
; tiſe him of the armiſtice. As tothe deflowering the 
daughters of rhe Rajab, he ſaid, that was a claim eſta- 

bliſhed by the uſages of the Faſt ; that the Nabob has 

a right to the perſons of the daughters of his tributa- 


1774. 


ries or ſubordinate princes, from the Great * 

5 downwards. 

. At a court, May 19, General Richard Smith, af. is acquittod 

1 ter prefacing his intent with a declaratory wiſh, that 5 | 
5 the character and conduct of his friend might be in- pany, and _ _} 
I quired into with impartiality, and cenſured or appro. 2% _ |} 
„ved as the evidence reſulting from authenticated facts | 
C. ſhould afford ſcope for cenſufe or approbation, mo- | 
1 ved as a queſtion, Whether the conduct of General 

5 Joſeph Smyth, as an officer in the Company's ſervice, 

af had been ſuch as to deſerve the cenſure of that ho- 

15 nourable court? After ſome trifling altercation, the 

al court reſolved unanimouſly, * That General Joſeph 


1. . Smyth's conduct as an officer, had not been fuch as 
jn to deferve cenſure.” 


his | Vol. II. | : X 5 i General 


E 
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General Richard Smith then, profeſſing himſelf 
warmly attached to the intereſt of his abſent friend, 
and anxious to clear his character from the ſlighteſt 
imputation, obſerved, That to determine a brave 
and experienced officer's conduct, barely not deſer- 
ving of cenfure,” was not e excipation in the 
eye of military juſtice. The clearance of aſperſion 
mult go farther; it muſt determine General Joſeph 
Smyth, not merely undeſerving of cenſure, but me- 
riting applauſe ; for between negative innocence and 
poſitive merit, the line was conſiderable. General 
Richard Smith therefore moved, That the thanks 
of the court ſhould be returned to General Joſeph 


Smyth.” 


In this motion he was ſeconded. by Mr Orme ; but 
oppoſed by Mr Mackworth, who deſired, that a let- 
ter from General Joſeph Smyth, addreſſed to the Pre- 
ſidency of Madraſs, and thence tranſmitted to the di- 
rectors, might be read. Which being complied with, 
Mr Mackworth, from a copy he held in his hand, 
argued, That ſo far from thanks, the cenſure, if not 
execration, of the court, ſhould fall on General Jo- 
ſeph Smyth; that the plunder of Tanjore, the mur- 
der of the Rajah, the impriſonment of his daugh- 


ters, the defilement, by violence, committed on them 


by the Nabob, who afterwards confined them with 
the reſt of his women in his harem or ſeraglio ; the 
infraction of the treaty, which expreſsly provided a- 
gainſt the plunder of Tanjore; the ſtipulation with 
the Nabob, and non-performance of articles on which 


that ſtipulation was founded ; all theſe, and a variety 


of other particulars, admitted, though palliated, in 
General Joleph Smyth's own letter, would juſtify, 


Mr Mackworth ſaid, the harſheſt cenſure being paſ- 


ſed on any man's conduct, who, from his ſtation of 
commander in chief, ſhould connive at, if not abet, 
meaſures ſo repugnant to the faith of treaty, ſo de- 
baſing to military honour, fo abhorrent to the _— 
0 
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of nature, and oppoſite to the fundamental dictates c H A F. 
of humanity. 5 
To this it was replied, That the plunder of Tan- 774 
jour happened by miſtake, the agreement to abſtain 
from that plunder not being properly announced to 
the ſeveral officers. For the murder of the Rajah, 
and the rapes committed on his daughters by the Na- 
bob, no excuſe was alledged but Aſiatic cuſtom. 
On the whole, General Joſeph Smyth was entire. 
ly exculpated from every charge reflecting on his mi- 
litary character or conduct. Sir Robert Fletcher; 
melted with tenderneſs, had nothing to alledge againſt 
him; and thus, purged from every ſuppoſed crimi- 
nality by the mediatorial good offices of his friends; 
a general court held at the India Houſe, in Leaden- 
hall. ſtrert, on Thurſday, May 19. 1774, reſolved, 
„% That the military conduct of General Jofeph 
Smyth deſerved the thanks of a general court,“ 
compoſed of Engliſhmen. | FED: 
Another ſcene of cruelty and oppreſſion was ſoon War witli 
after exhibited in India.—The Rohillas, a harmleſs, b hl 
inoffenſive people, poſſeſſed of a rich country and . 
great wealth, were marked out for deſtruction by the 
Mahrattas. The Robillas applied to the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company for their protection; for which they 
were to give the Company twenty lacks of rupees. 
As ſoon as the Mahratras found that the Rohillas 
were to be protected by the India Company, they de- 
ſiſted from their enterpriſe. The Company demand- 
ed the twenty lacks from one of the princes of the 
Rohillas, who did not raiſe the money ſo ſoon as the 
Company thought proper. The famous Sujah Dow- 
| la then applied to the Company for their aſſiſtance to 
| deſtroy the Rohillas, and agreed to give them forty - 
lacks of rupees, beſides ten more to Governor Ha- 
ſings. A brigade of the Britiſh troops was accord- 
ingly let out by the Governor and Council of Bengal 
to Sujah Dowla, upon this humane expedition. The 


country of the Robillas, or independent ' princes, is 
| Ws X 2 | divided 
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e H A p. divided into ſeveral principalitics or powers; ſome 
XXIX. of which, being effeminated by riches. and luxury, 
1774. made a feeble oppoſition to their deſtroyers; others, 

in particular one prince, oppoſed them with great 
bravery, till he and his men were cut to pieces. 
Thouſands of theſe people were cruelly butchered, 
their wives debauched, ſome of the princes poiſon- 
ed, and the country depopulated. 

In a battle fought with this nation, Sujah Dowla 
ſhewed the truth of the common obſervation, that 
the cruelleſt tyrams are, in general, the greateſt 
cowards. Sujah kept eight miles in the rear, with 
horſes at the different ſtages to favour his eſcape, 

- ſhould not the Britiſh and his arms prove victorious, 
The Rohillas were commanded by Haſiz Rhamut, a 
man of letters, genius, and reſpectable talents in po- 
litics. This chief, underſtanding that our brigade 
occupied the centre, drew up his forces, conſiſting 

of 3o or 40,000 infantry and cavalry, behind the 
curve of a deep rivulet; in which ſemicircular poſi- 
tion, his centre was fo far removed from the action, 
that our muſquetry became uſeleſs, while he bent his 
chief attack againſt Sujah Dowla's battalions in flank, 
which, from the nature of our line, (which was 
ſtraight), came up cloſe to his wings, but could not 
- paſs the rivulet. SLY 
The diſpoſition of Haſiz was maſterly; and as our 
General (Champion) did not. chuſc to advance from 
the, centre, and leave his flanks. expoſed, the action 
continued long, with confiderable loſs to Sujah's bat- 
talions, who behaved well. At length one of our 
battalions was ordered to advance, to ſee if the rivu- 
let could be croſſed; who, finding themſelves galled 
by the fire of the enemy, preſſed forward, and 
paſſing tumultuouſly, formed on the oppoſite bank. 
I be Rohillas perceiving this ſpirited action, and that 
22 the whole line was croſſing the rivulet, took flight. 
The gallant Haſiz alone diſdained to flee. He was 

5 lain, after an obſtinate reſiſtance; and his head was 

| nog Be immediately 
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immediately carried, on the point of a ſpear, to Su- cn a vo 
jah, ſtill trembling in the rear. He took the head XXIX. 


in both his hands, *and obſerving it a while with ma- 
lignant joy, threw it upon the ground, uttering ſome 
low expreſſions of contempt, ſuitable to his own 
cowardly mind. 


174. 


Meer Abdalla Cawn, the next in command to the 8 


gallant Haſiz, was taken priſoner; and having been 1,” 


ſent to Allahabad, now one of the reſidences of Su- 
jah, died in a few days. The unfortunate widow of 
this prince (Abdalla) fell, with her two daughters, 
into the hands of the cruel Syjah. The young la- 
dies were both of exquiſite beauty, and the mother 
fearing (and with reaſon) that the villain had form- 
ed deſigus on their virtue, ſhe armed them with poi- 
ſon and reſolution, ſhould he make any attempt. 
What ſhe dreaded happened, He was met at the 
door of their apartment by the. diſtracted ' mother. 
She threw herlelf at his feet, embraſſed his knees, 
and kiſſed the ground. She entreated him, by the 

memory of her huſband, the rank of her family, the 
humanity due to the unfortunate, not to enter. He 


is ſaid to have become irreſolute by her tears. But 
one of the daughters, hearing her mother's cries, 


and hurrying forward to examine the cauſe, he was 


ſo {track with her beauty, that he ſpurned away the. 


mother, and ſeized the daughter in his arms. In 


ſtruggling with the raviſher, ſhe had juſt time to 


ſwallow the poifon. Bur even this did nor prevent 
the barbarous deſign of. Sujah. The fate of the mo- 
ther and her other daughter is unknown. 

The Eaſt India Company, by thus adminiſtring to, 
the luſts of Sujah Dowla, and putting him in poſſeſ. 
fion of a country equal to half of Bengal, yielding 
annually 1,250,000}. received, as we have already 


obſerved, a very handſome douceur, as well as their 


Governor. Nor is it probable, from what after- 


wards happened, that the other Members of Council | 


were forgotten. A duel took place, April 30. 1775, 
3 between 


* 
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between General Clavering and Mr Barwell, who, 
with Governor Haſtings, Colonel Monſon, and Mr 


Dult. Francis, compoſed the Council of Bengal, on ac- 
tween Gen, COUnt of the General having ſaid, © that Mr Bar- 
Clavering well had taken money in direct contradiction to his 
Barwey,, ſolemn oath.” It would ſeem, however, that the 


military officers were not equally well paid on this 
occaſion. One of them wrote as follows: It has 
been a very unjuſt war; but we are like lances in the 
hands of a ſurgeon, and muſt do as we are ordered. 
We received the empty thanks of the Governor and 
Council, for our ſteadineſs in the action, and our 
good diſcipline, in. not quitting our poſts to plunder 
a rich camp which we were maſters of. Sujah Dow- 
lah got all the plunder, which was immenſe, and we 
got nothing. He has offered us ſeven Jacks of ru- 
pees as a preſent for our ſervices; but the Governor 
and Council have refuſed to ſuffer us to accept it, 
ſaying, It would poiſon the minds of the army.“ 
But, if money would poiſon, there is not a great 
man in this country but would have been melted, 
marrow-bones and all, long before this time.” 

It was not long before Sujah Dowlah received the 
reward of his oppreſſion and brutality. In his wars 
with a neighbouring tribe, he had taken, among o- 
ther priſoners, the wife of the chief, who had the 
misfortune to fall in battle. Ihe Nabob being cap- 
tivated with the beauty of this woman, one night 
had her brought into his private apartment; but 
juſt as he was about to abuſe her, ſhe drew a ſmall 
knife, which ſhe had artfully concealed in her hair, 
to elude the ſearch of the cunuchs, and ſtabbed him. 

Thus Sujah fell a ſacrifice to his unbounded luſt, at 
the age of about fixty, leaving upwards of twenty 
ſons behind. Great pains were taken to conceal 
_ theſe tranſactions, ſo diſgraceful to human nature, 
and ſo diſhonourable to the managers of the Compa- 
Dy in India, and which had the effect to render the 
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very name of Engliſhmen deteſted and abhorred by o R A Þ. 
all the country powers. c Conn 
In a preceding part of this chapter we gave an «775, © 
account of the Eaſt India Company's picking a quar- 
rel with the Rajah of Tanjore, which ended in the 
Rajah's final overthrow and depoſition. It will now ,, lation 
be neceſſary to take notice of a very extraordinary at Madras. 
tranſaction, which took place in conſequence of this 
iniquitous 'proceeding, and which amounted to no 
leſs than a revolution, and the total ſubverſion of e- 
ſtabliſhed government in our principal ſettlement on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. | 
It ſeems to be pretty well eſtabliſhed, that Ma. tntrigues of 
hommed Ali Cawn, the Nabob of Arcot, had, Mitomed 
through the protection and alliance of the Eaſt India 


Company, grown to very great power, and, it is 


farther ſaid, to an uncontrouled influence, not only 
over the natives, but by various management over 
the Britiſh ſettlements alſo. He had formed a conſi- 
derablearmy on the European model, who were officer- 
ed moſtly by Engliſh; and had, in general, conducted 
himſelf with ſuch prudence and ability, as to ſupport 
himſelf in a higher ſtile of dignity than moſt of thoſe 
magiſtrates who ſet up for a ſort of independent 
powers on the decline of the Mogul empire, and 
who were aided in their eſtabliſiment by the fortune 
and arms of the Eaſt India Company. To his abi- 
lity is ſaid to be joined very extenſive views, and a 


In this ſituation, and in poſſeſſion of the power, 
wealth, and qualities, which we have deſcribed, Ma- 
hommed Ali Cawn is repreſented, as applying them 
with ſuch art and ſucceſs, that he obtained an over- 
ruling, if not boundleſs influence in the Engliſh 
councils at Madraſs. If ſuch was his deſign, he cer- 
tainly ſhewed himſelf equal to the purſuit ; for lay- 
ing by the jealous ſtate and diſtant pride of an ealt- 
ern deſpot, he ſeemed to become, as nearly as it 
could poſlibly be _— an inmate, and _— 
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onA. of the Britiſh community at chat ſettlement, makin 
XXIX. the outward, or Black town, as it is called, the 
75" principal ſear of his reſidence, where his palace ad- 


. Joined to the walls of the Engliſh fortreſs or town; 
By theſe means he is ſaid to have been in conſtant 
poſfeſſion of every tranſaction that paſſed, and even 
of every propoſal or defign that originated in that 
- ſertlement. | | | 
But whatever foundation there may be for the 
charge or ſuppoſition of this prince's poſſeſſing an 
undue inffuence at Madraſs, it is certain, that the 
expedition againſt Tanjore, and the cruel treatment 
of the King or Rajah, being a joint enterpriſe under- 
taken by the Company's forces in that preſidency 
with the Nabob's, afforded too much colour to ſuch 
an opinion, and unhappily contributed its full ſharc, 
along with other eaſtern exorbitances, deeply to af. 
fe& our national character both in Europe and Aſia, 
The account of this tranſaction, with all the cir- 
cumſtances of the conqueſt, ſpoil, and ruin of a friend 
and ally, in ſo unexampled a manner, excited the 
greateſt indignation in the Company when it arrived 
in England. Nor were they without apprehenſions 
for the ſecurity of their ſettlements on the coaſt, 
when they conſidered the boldneſs of deſign, prompt- 
neſs of execution, and apparent indifference as 10 
their liking or reſentment, which diſtinguiſhed this 
enterpriſe. That viſible aſcendency over the coun- 
ſels and actions of their ſervants, of which the Nabob 
bad now given fo dangerous a proof, was ſtill more 
alarming than any other circumſtance. EY 
Nor was his conduct in other reſpects, both then 
and after, wholly without ſaſpicions. Among other. 
inſtances which did not carry the moſt pleaſing ap- 
ance, he removed his eldeſt ſon, a prince of a 
mild diſpoſition, fro 1 power, and from the 
command of his army, and placed it in the hands of 
his ſecond fon, a young man who is repreſented as_ 
| RUDE en, | violent 
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violent in his temper, and poſſeſſed of ability, with c HA p. 
a ſtrong ſpirit of enterpriſe. e e 
This violent depoſition of the king of Tanjore, "777? 
with all its circumſtances, was ſo contrary to the 3 
policy of the Company, and to the fpirit of its or- 
ders, that it was immediately determined to reſtore 
him to his dominions. But the manner of carrying 
this deſign into execution required ſome conſidera- 
tion. Ir was not to be committed into the hands of 
thoſe ſervants who had already ſet their ſeals upon 
the outrage and wrong; and who, if other matives 
did not even prevail, could ſcarcely now retract from 
that decided part which they had already taken, and in 
which it was thought they had fo vaſt a pledge of in- 
tereſt. The Company was far from wiſhing to fall 
out with the Nabob, if it could be avoided; nor 
were they diſpoſed to urge matters to any extremity 
with their ſervants for what was paſt. The reſtora- 
tion was determined, as an act equally neceſſary from 
the motives of juſtice, public opinion, and good po- 
cy; but they wiſhed that all previous matters re- 
lative to it ſhould reſt in-oblivion, without further 
cenſure or inquiry. | | | 
It was therefore neceſſary to ſend ſome perſon out Lord Pige 
as governor and preſident of Madrafs, who ſhould Ex out io 
carry full powers for the execution of this difficult Rajah of 
and delicate commiſſion z and it was equally neceſſa- ere. 
ry, that the perſon fo ſent ſhould, beſides the moſt 
unincorruptible integrity, poſſeſs a degree of weight 
and perſonal conſequence, ſufficiefit to impreſs a due 
ſenſe of reſpect on the Nabob, and to awe any fac- TN. | 
tions that prevailed among their own ſervants. 1 
Lord Pigot was therefore very properly fixed on as 
anſwering theſe ideas more fully than any other per- 
ſon that could be thought of, and as calculated, in an 
extraordinary degree, to give effect to all the pur- 
poſes of the Company. His brave defence of Ma- 
draſs had given the firſt effectual check to the views 
of the French in the Eaſt, and the firſt turn to for- 
| | rune 
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for the reſtoration of the king of Tanjore, The Na- 
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en Ar. tune in our favour. To him the Company were, 


perhaps, indebted for their now holding a ſingle poſ- 
ſeſſion in India ; and to him the Nabob of Arcot was 
undoubtedly indebted for his preſent exalted fortune. 
His civil government had been as celebrated as his 
military exploits ; and his private character had pro- 
cured him a very extenſive ſhare of eſteem. 

In the mean time, the Nabob, with great fore- 
fight and art, was providing for every poſlible, as 
well as expected, conſequence of the Tanjore buſi. 
neſs. The long interval that neceſſarily elapſed be- 
fore the arrival of Lord Pigot in his government, af- 


forded a full ſcope for the exerciſe of his ability in 


intrigue. Although the part which they had already 
taken would neceſſarily influence the conduct of the 
Engliſh preſidency, in wiſhing or endeavouring to 
ſupport or confirm their own former act, he thought 
it, however, prudent to intereſt them {till more deep- 
ly in the meaſure of ſecuring to him in perpetuity 
* poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Tanjore. He ac- 
cordingly borrowed vaſt ſums of money from ſeveral 
members of the council, and ſome others, whoſe 
weight and influence he thought might be neceſſary 


towards the completion of his ſcheme; and is ſaid, 
directly or indirectly, to have mortgaged the reve- 


nues of Tanjore to them, as a ſecurity both for the 


principal, and for a prodigious intereſt ariſing on it, 


which amounted annually to near one third of the o- 
riginal debt. To provide againſt the worſt that might 
happen, beſides the pillage of the Rajah's treaſures 
and perſonal effe&s, and the ſeizure of his revenues, 


the country was ſtripped as bare as it could poſſibly 


admit, without the total ruin of the people, and the 
immediate deſtruction of their agriculture and com- 
merce. | 

Lord Pigot arrived at Madraſs about the latter end 
of the year 1775; ſome weeks after which, he com- 
municated to the Nabob the order of the Company 
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bob inſiſted upon what he called i right to Tau- c HA. 
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jore, by the laws of India, and by treaties with the XXIX. 


Company. His repreſentations had no effect. His 


Lordſhip conſidered himſelf as commiſſioned to reſtore 
the Rajab, and accordingly he went to Tanjore the 


beginning of April 1776. 
Upon his return to Fort St George, the majority 
of the council diſapproved of his proceedings at Tan- 


1776. 


jore. They repreſented to his Lordſhip, that ſuch a 


meaſure would be entirely repugnant to the intereſt 
of the Company; that the directors, being at a great 
diſtance, could not be ſo able to judge as the council, 
who were on the ſpot ; that, ſince the laſt diſpatches 
to England, there had been many revolutions ; and, 
from the then appearance of things, they did not ſup- 
poſe it would be for the benefit of the Company to 
reſtore the king of Tanjore to the throne. Bur the 
plain truth was, ſeven of the council had lent large 
ſums of money on their own account, for which, it 
is ſaid, Tanjore was pledged to them as a ſecurity; 
they knew, therefore, that if Tanjore was reſtored 
to its former king, they ſhould loſe that ſecurity ; 
and they had reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the known cun- 
ning of the Nabob, that the money borrowed would 
be in the ſame predicament. _ 
Lord Pigot finding how matters ſtood, and that 
ſeven to four * of the members of the council were 
againſt him, had recourſe to ſtratagem to obtain a 
majority. At a meeting of the council in the ab- 
ſence of Sir Robert Fletcher, commander in chief of 
the Company's forces, his Lordſhip told Meſſ. Strat- 
ton and Brooke, two of his moſt violent opponents, 
that having ſomething to propoſe with reſpect to them, 
he thought that in decency they ſhould withdraw. 


* 'The ſeven members of council in. ow Mackay, Eſqs. ;-—for him, 
oppolition to Lord Pigot were, George Claud Ruſſell, Alexander Dalrymple, 
Stratton, Henry Brooke, Eſqs.; Sir John Maxwell Stone, and Richard 
Robert Fletcher, Charles Floyer, Arch- Eſqs. 

gale Palmer, Francis Jourdain, and 
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HAP. Upon quitting the council- chamber, he moved * 
. eee them ; and carried the motion by hig own 
r ing vote; at the ſame time orders were iſſued for 
putting Sir Robert Fletcher, commander in chief of 
the forces, under arreſt. 

Depeſitioen A violent outcry was immediately raiſed by the 
zuc pry ſecluded members againſt this act, as tending to give 
diger. the governor an arbitrary power, by the annbilation 
of the council appointed to aſſiſt or io controul him. 

But they were refolved not to rely on argument or 
debate, or to wait the deciſion of the Company on 

the controverted point. They formed, with great 
ſecrecy, a plot for ſecuring the perſon of the preſi- 

dent, and for effeQting a revolution in the ſettlement 

which ſhould put the power entirely into their own 

hands. In conſequence of the arreſt laid upon Sir 
Robert Fletcher, Colonel Stuart of courſe ſucceeded 

io the immediate command of the forces. Though 

this gentleman was in the higheſt ſtate of intimacy 

and apparent friendſhip, with the governor, he not- 
withſtanding entered deeply into the views of the ſu- 
ſpended members and their powerful adherents, who 

had all together formed the above-mentioned ſcheme, 

under the inſtigation and direction, as it is ſaid, of 

the Nabob and his ſon, for violently ſeizing Lord 
Pigot's perſon, and depoſing him with equal violence 

from his government. 

The throwing of the whole Britiſh military weight 
into the ſame ſcale with the Nabob, his ſon, army, 
and a majority of the civil power, rendered the fate 
of the goyernor inevitable. Lo carry the plot into 
execution, it was neceſſary to induce him to go out 

of the garriſon, as any military violence offered to 
his perſon within the precincts of the fortreſs, would 
involve the actors in the ſevere penalties of the mu- 
tiny-laws. The Colonel, well aware of this circum- 
ſtance, with uncommon ' addreſs, inveigled him to 
quit that ſituation which could alone afford him pro- 

tection and ſecurity, Having pailed the fore part 55 
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the day (Auguſt 24. 1776) wich Lord Pigot on the c H A F: 


wolt friendly terms, the exceſſive heat of the weather 


afforded an opportunity in the evening, for perſua- 1776 


ding him him to go for the night to a villa, appropri- 


ated to the uſe of the governors, whither, as an in- 


ducement, the Colonel invited himſelf to accompany 
him. | 
When the chaiſe was got. about half a mile from 
the fort, Colonel Edington, the adjurant-general, 
came running towards them ; 'and when he approach- 
ed the horſes heads, he waved his drawn ſword, and 
called out, Sepoys!” when a party came from the 
other ſide, and Captain Lyſaught came up to the 


chaiſe with a piſtol in his hand, and told Lord Pigot 


he was his priſoner. Colonel Stuart, taking his Lord- 
ſhip by the arm, ſaid! Get out.” Lord Pigot was 


conducted to Mr Benfield's poſt-chaiſe, which was 


landing by the road- ſide. An orderly ſerjeant came 
out of it, and his Lordſhip was deſired to get in. 
Captain Lyſaught followed him with the piſtol in his 


hand, and conveyed his Lordſhip to the Mount, where 


he delivered him as a priſoner into the cuſtody.of Ma- 
jor Horne, who commanded the artillery cantoned 
there, Colonel Stuart returned to the fort, and de- 
clared Mr Stratton to be the governor. Immedi- 
ately after aſſuming the government, Mr Strat- 


ton, &c. promiſed a reward in public orders 


to the ſoldiers, and ſent an order to Major Horne 
under their hands, that in caſe of any attempt 
being made to reſcue Lord Pigot, his Lordſhip's-life 
muſt anſwer it: and a few days after Colonel Edding- 
ton was fent to remove his Lordſhip at midnight from 
the Mounr, he would not tell whither. It has been 
ſaid, Chinglaput was the place; but there are good 
grounds to believe, that would not have been his 
Lordſhip's fate. However, Lord Pigot declared, he 


would not truſt himſelf with a traitor; and that he 
would not, whilſt he had life, be removed from 


thence, but to his own fort, or his Majeſty's ſhip. 
His determination, and the ſenſe the men ſeemed to 


have 
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& H AP. have of his Lordſhip's ſituation, induced Major Horne 


1777. 


to become ſecurity for that time. —lt ſince came out 
by the afſidavit of Mr Randal, that the Nabob's 
ſecond ſon had, before this, been tampering for his 


_ Lordfhip's aſſaſſination. This vile attempt, however, 


proved unſucceſsful; as it appears that his Lordſhip, 


though ſtill kept under cloſe confinement, ſurvived 


about nine months after. | 

In March 1777, his Lordſhip being ſeized with a 
violent bilious diforder, Dr Paiſley, his phyſician, 
found it neceflary, from the heat of the weather, to 


have him removed near the ſea- ſide; but this could 


not be done without aſking leave of thoſe who had 
unjuſtly deprived him of his government. At Jaſt his 
Lordſhip, with difficulty, permitted Dr Paiſley to aſk 
leave to have him removed from the Mount, to the 
Company's Garden-houſe. Much time was loft : 
however, he was brought there at laſt ; but ſtill un- 
der a guard. His diſcaſe, however, had by this time 
gained ſuch ſtrength as to baffle every effort of me- 
dicine and; ſkill. When he found his diflolution ap- 


 proaching, he ſettled his affairs, diftated a letter to 


the Company, recommending Mr Claud Ruflell as 
the fitteſt perſon they could appoint to this govern- 
ment, and then took leave of all his friends, never 
loſing the calmneſs, fortitude, and dignity, which 
he had preſerved through life. — To ſay, with certain- 
ty, that his Lordſhip's death was occaſioned by his 
bad treatment, would be perhaps going too far; but 


it is more than probable, that the confinement and 


anxiety of mind which he ſuffered, were the firſt 


_ cauſes of his diſorder.— His Lordſhip was interred 


the day he died (Sunday 11th May 1777) but with- 


cout military honours, which his friends did not chuſe 


to aſk from thoſe who had uſurped the power. Be- 
ſides the Europeans, ſixty thouſand black people at- 
rended his corpſe to the grave, with all the marks 
of gricf which they ſhow for a parent : for his Lord- 
ſhip's generoſity, and regard for juſtice, had gained 
kim the eſteem and confidence of the natives = In- 
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doſtan, perhaps more than an; European's had done CHAP. 
before; and, during his illneſs, vaſt crouds of peo- XX. 


1777. 


ple of all caſts reſorted daily to their moſques, temples, 
and chapels, to offer up prayers for his recovery. ' 
In the mean time, the conſpirators and their friends 
poſſeſſed themſelves, under a courſe of legal forms, 
of all the powers of government; and both parties 
ſent exprefles to England, the one to arraign, and the 
other to ſupport and juſtify the late proceedings. 
Nor was the Nabob idle, unprepared, or liable to 
ſurpriſe. He early ſaw, that his conqueſt of Tan- 
jore, and his aſcendency at Madrafs, could be pro- 
ductive of no laſting advantages, unleſs he could e- 
ſtabliſh ſuch a powerful intereſt in England, as would 
ſtamp upon them a permanency and real value. His 
mind was comprehenſive enough to form the idea, 
or facile enough to receive the impreſſion from o- 
thers, of turning the tables for once upon Europe, 


and of introducing for the firſt time eaſtern intrigues 
into the councils and politics of the weſtern world. 


He accordingly very prudently appointed an agent 
or miniſter (a Mr Maclean) to manage and conduct 
his affairs in England, and who was employed like- 
wiſe on buſineſs of importance on the part of the Go- 
vernor-· general of Bengal. 8850 

When the account of this revolution reached Eng- 
land, it could not but excite great ſurpriſe and indig- 
nation in the Company in general. The friends of 


the preſiding faction at Madraſs, and of the Nabob, 


were numerous and active. But what appeared to 
many more ſurpriſing, the weight of government lean- 
ed to that ſide. 


Upon theſe tranſactions being laid before the pro- Reſolutions 


prietors at their quarterly general Court, March 26. de India 


1777, a reſolution was agreed upon, and confirmed 
by ballot, by a majority of 382 to 140, recommend- 
ing to the Court of Directors to take the moſt ef- 
fectual meaſures for reſtoring Lord Pigot to the go- 
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vernment of Madraſꝶ and for inquiring into the con- 
duct of the principle actors in his impriſonment. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, ſeveral others 
were ſoon after (April 11.) paſſed in the Court of 


Directors, by which Lord Pigot was reſtored to the 


and Houſe 
of Com- 


mons, 
May 22. 
2778. 


full exerciſe of the office and powers from which he 
had been degraded; his four friends who had been 
ejected from the Council were reinſtated j a reſolu- 
tion was paſſed, that ſeven members of the Council, 
including the commander in chief of the forces, had 
violently ſubverted the government by a military 
force: thefe ſeven; members were accordingly ſuſ- 
pended from the Company's ſervice, and cut off from 
any other means of reſtoration than the immediate act 
of the Directors. The Court of Directors alſo paſ. 
ſed a vote on Lord Pigot's conduct, which they de- 
clared appeared in ſeveral inſtances to be reprehen- 
fible. : 1 | LE ; 

Theſe reſolutions, however, by the influence of 


miniſtry and the Nabob, were Toon after rendered 


nugatory, or rather reverſed. At a Court of Pro- 
prietors, held April 2 3. Sir Herbert Mackworth mo- 
ved, That Lord Pigot be immediately ordered home 
for an enquiry into his conduct; and that his friend; 
in council, as well as thoſe who oppoſed him, be like. 
wiſe recalled. Upon a ballot the numbers were, for 
the recal of Lord Pigot and the council, 414 ; a- 
gainſt the recal 317. The lookers on ſtood aſtoniſh- 
ed at this ſtrange revolution in the opinions and or- 


ders of the Company. © 


This deciſion in the India · ouſe induced Governor 
Johnſton to bring the affair before the Houſe of Com- 
mons. He accordingly moved ſeveral reſolutions; 


in general, to approve of the conduct of Lord Pigot 


as governor, and to annul the reſolution for his re- 
cal; in which he was warmly ſupported by Oppoſi- 
tion, and as warmly oppoſed by miniſtry. The mo- 
tion, however, was rejected by a majority of 90 to 


67. . * > 
F It 
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It being now determined to vgl both Lord Pigot o HA Þ. 
and the council of Madraſs, a new council was appoint- XXIX. 
ed by the Company to take upon them the govern- 
ment of that Preſidency. Theſe gentlemen having 
arrived at Madraſs ſometime in autumn 1777, Mr 
Whitehill, as oldeſt counſellor on the ſport named in 
the commiſſion, was immediately ſaluted as Governor 
by the garriſon, and took the chair accordingly. _ 
The other counſellors were afterwards ſworn in, and Tio _ 
inſtantly proceeded to buſineſs. In a ſhorrtime after ton, Kc. a 
this change of government took place, the coroner's Madrab. 
inqueſt, which had been appointed to inquire into 
the circumſtances of Lord Pigot's death, brought in 
their verdict, Wilful Murder againſt Meſh Stratton, 
Brooke, Palmer, Jardine, Mackay, General Stuart, 
Colonel Horne, and Captains Lyſaught and Edding- 
toune. Upon which the Governor, as Lord Chief 
Juſtice, gave orders to the Sheriff to apprehend 
them. They were all accordingly put into confine- 
ment; but being after wards tried, were honourably 
acquitted. REIT 8 
Theſe gentlemen, however, were not allowed to get 
off in this manner. Several of them having after- 
wards come over to England, the affair was again April 26. 
brought before the Houſe of Commons by Admiral 
Pigot, his Lordſhip's brother. On this occafion, 
while the Admiral ſhewed the greateſt ſympathy in 
deſcribing the ſufferings and death of his brother, 
the affection and warmth with which he vindicated 
his conduct and character, and ſtated his uncommon 
public and private virtues, was no leſs laudable. On 
that ground, to ſhew the clear uprightneſs and im- 
moveable integrity of the late lord, he ſtated, that 
he had been offered ten lacks of pagoda's, to with 
hold, only for a ſhort given time, the reinſtatement 
of the King of Tanjore; chat upon his refuſal, an 
additional offer of five lacks more was made and re- 
fuſed ; the whole bribe, amounting in value to about 
fx hundred thouſand pounds in Engling ſterling 
1 H. „ money. 
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nA P. money. As a farther proof and illuſtration of this 


XXIX. 


1779. 


cleanneſs of hand and integrity of heart, and how 
far the late lord was ſuperior to that general corrup- 

tion which, he ſaid, ſaps the whole foundation of 
the Company's trade and government at Madraſs, he 
ſhewed that he died ſo little enriched by his then go- 
vernment, that his fon- in- law, Mr Monckton, had 
been under a neceſſity of ſelling all his houſes and 
effects in India, in order to diſcharge the debts which 
he had contracted there. And yet, ſaid he, What 
was the return he received for this ſingular conduct: 
for having no ſingle object in view while he Was. in 
India but the intereſts of the Company, and a punc- 


tual compliance, at all hazards, with their inſtruc- 
tions? His perſonal freedom was violently and dit. 
gracefully invaded; and after he had been firſt de- 
prived of his liberty, and that his life ſeemed for 


many months to have been ſuſpended only by a fingle 
hair, he was at length deprived of that alſo Would 
any man pretend to fay how? 

Although the countenance of the committee did 
not ſcem to indicate any doubt, with reſpect to the 


facts or circumſtances relating to the late trauſactions 


at Madraſs, the admiral deſired leave to call a ſingle, 
but eſſential evidence to the bar, in order to affard a 
clear demonſtration of the glaring attempts which 


were made to influence and corrupt the Council, and 


to bring them over to ſupport the Nabob in his de- 


ſigns, in direct oppoſition tothe orders, as well as 10 
the intentions, of the Company. 


The gentleman brought forward upon this occaſi- 


on, was a Mr Dawſon, who was one of the council 


of Madraſs, previous to, and during the time of the 


revolution in that government. His evidence went 
directly to perſonal applications made to him at dif- 


ferent times by the Nabob's ſon ; and, as he under- 
ſtood and preſumed, on the part of his father. That 


on one of theſe occaſions, he had been offered by him 
2 ſpecific bribe, amounting to a conſiderable ſum of 


money, 
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money, only for ſtaying away for one particular day © HA F: 
from the council, on which a queſtion of conſequence Ay 
relative to Tanjorc was to be agirated. And, that 779. 
the commander in chief of the forces, who was like- 
wiſe high in the council, had adviſed him to abſent 
himſelf on that day, as was deſired. He declared 
poſitively, that the ſum offered was a tack N pak | 
godas, (about 40,090 J.) 
The admiral then moved for an ed « « Prayi ing 
his Majeſty, that he would. be graciouſly pleaſc 25 
give directions to his. attorney - general, to per 
George Stratton, Heary Brooke, Charles Floyer, 
aud George Mackay, Eſqs; for ordering their go- 
vernor and commander in chief, George Lord Pigot, 
to be arreſted and conſined under a military foree; 
they being returned to England, and now within 
the juriſdiction of, bis Mae $ courts of Weſtmin- f 
ſter Rall 4.6 ; 
Mr Stratton, who was, at this critical inſtant of 8 
time, perſonally preſent in his place, as a member 1 
of the Houſe of Commons, attempted a vindication A 
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| 
„ot his conduct, as well as that of his colleagues; but 
„ vitbour eile, the motion being unanimouſly, agreed 3 5 | 
1 118 Lg = 
F The trial came on before Lord Mansfield in 2 Trial in . 
Court of King's Bench, on the 20th, December fol- Fngnd. | 
. blowing, when the Jury, after withdrawing a quarter Dec: 20, 
o Wl of an hour, found the defendants guilty ;: in conſe- 
quence of which they were adjudged by the Court o 
;. pay a five of one thouſand pounds each. Fe 
a We muſt in return to India. We 775 
le 8 | 914 | j 1 inn 
1 5 $714 87 i RISE Se 
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55 of teh war in ebe Fa -en All and 
Mabrattas inimical to Britain—— General Leſlie s 
expedition and death He is ſucceeded by Colonel 
Goddard Treaty with Moodajes Bogſſa, Raja 
- of Berar-——Unſucceſsfui expedition from Bombay 
. ——T reaty of Worgaum———Colonel Goddard*s pre. 
- greſs and ſucceſs —— Mahrattas offended Gene. 
ral league again/t-Britain——Goddard's treaty with 
Futty Sing Tater  Ahmedabad—— Defeats Sin- 
dlia Fort Gualier reduced. Treaty with Ha- 
' "zalet Jung forthe Guntoor Circar Hyder Ally 
prepares for war——lInattention of the Preſidency ai 
ö 7 the nern of dene : 


is 


Sun . ſucceſs which ited the Britiſh arms in 
xxx. the year 1778, by the taking of Pondicherry, 
. Ry the entire reduction of all the French fettlemenrs 
in that part of the world, feemed, along' with the 
powerful armies in the hands of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, and the naval force deſtined to their ſupport 
under Sir Edward Hughes, fully ſafficienr, not only 

ts fecure their preſent tranquillity, but to lay ſuch 2 
foundation of ſtrength and profperity as could not 

eaſily be ſhaken. It was accordingly hoped at home, 

and Afforded no ſmall conſolation in the moſt alarm- 

ing ſituation which we had ever yet experienced, 

that however, Great Britain might have been over- 

borne in that very unequal conteſt which ſhe was 

doomed to ſuſtain in every other quarter of the globe, 

haet that her dominion and commerce in the eaſt, be. 
ing happily free from the contingencies of war, {till 


remained 
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remained whole and e e and might prove an © H A p. 
unfailing ſource of wealth and of ſtrength in the . 
worſt event, capable of balancing the loſs of America, 
which had long been looked upon as inevitable. 

In the midſt of theſe hopes, however, the nation 
was ſuddenly ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and confter- 
nation on hearing, that a ſudden revolution had fo 
ſoon after taken place, and that the Britiſh name was 
even in danger of being extinguiſhed in the eaſt ; 
and though the affairs of India naturally became fab- 
jets of parliamentary diſcuſhon in confequence of 
this intelligence, ſuch was the extreme perplexity 
and obſcurity in which matters were involves that 
the original cauſe of the diſturbances ſtill remained 
in 2 great meaſure inexplicable. | 

In tracing thoſe tranſactions and events upon the 
the ſpot, which led to ſo alarming and unexpected 
a change in the Britiſh affairs, it will be neceſſary ; 
to take a retroſpective, as well as immediate view | 
of affairs in India. | | | 

After the expulſion of the French, the Mahrattas Account of 
and Hyder Ally were the only enemies the Britiſh F- or 
had to dread. The one was the more powerful; tndics, 
and the other, from his great perfonal abilitics and 
qualities, capable of being the moſt dangerous ene- 
my. The former were the only nation of India who. 
had refuſed ro ſubmit to the Mohammedan yoke, 
though the great power of the enemy had obliged 
them to take refuge in the leaſt acceſſible and moſt 
mountainous parts of the country. Here they hadreſiſt- 
ed the efforts of Aurengzebe in a manner which would | | 
have afforded a ſplendid portion of hiſtory, had it. LY 
happened in other parts of the globe. The nature 9 EN 
of their country rendered it incapable of ſubſiſting 
them by means of agriculture, and their martial t 
poſnion rendered them very little inclinable to the 
art. Hence the rich and fertile regions of the Mo- 
gul were compelled in their turns to ſupply all the 
neceſlities of the Mahrattas, who never failed to make 

| r incurſions 
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CHAP. incurſions when they found themſelves ſtraitened for 


ſubliſtence. On the decline of the Mogul empire, 
that of the Mahrattas became the moſt conſiderable 


in all India: their revenues were computed at no 


leſs than ſeventeen millions, and their cavalry a- 
mounted to three or four hundred thouſand ; tho”, 
as uſual with uncivilized people, this great power 
was much weakened by being divided among a great 
number of petty princes. All of them, indeed, ac. 
knowlcdged the ſovereignty of a prince called the 
Ram-Rajah ; but as their dependence upon him re. 
ſembled that of the ancient European barons on their 
princes, the ſovereign was obeyed only when they 
thought he was in a condition to enforce his power, 
Some time before the period in which the Britiſh 
affairs came to be concerned, one Nana-Row, prime 
miniſter of the Ram-Rajah, taking advantage of the 
infancy of his prince, ſcized the reins of government; 
but as he was a bramin, and ſcrupulous of ſhedding 
blood, he was contented to enjoy the power, with- 
out contending for the titles and ſplendour of the 


- throne. The young prince was kept in a fort of 


priſon, having all the appearance of royalty, but with- 
out being allowed to interfere in public affairs. Ihe 
ſeat of government was removed from its ancient 
place named Sitterah to Poonah; and Nana-Row, as 
well as his ſucceflors, ſeem {till to have prerended 
obedience to the authority of the Ram-Rajah, as 
they aſſumed only the title of Paiſbioa, or prime 


* miniſter ; whence their government obtained the 


name of the Paiſhwaſhip, or the Government of Pc 
nab, from the name of the new capital. 

For ſome time, this government of miniſters feem- 
ed to go on very well, and the empire to loſe no- 
thing of its former ſplendour ;. but the diſſenſions 
which afterwards took place afforded opportunity io 
Hyder Ally, from being only a ſoldier of fortune, to 
aggrandiſe himſelf in a very extraordinary W 


be G TY e r r 
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than fear or oppreſſion, and dreading his crafty and 
intriguing ſpirit, releaſed Ragonaut before he died, * 


Gr ON En 


This new government having become hereditary in G H Ar. 
the family of the miniſter, after the death of Nana- Row, . 
it devolved on Madia-Row, his eldeſt ſon, who died 
without iſſne. Their uncle Raganaut-Row, or Ra- 
gaboy, as he was otherwiſe called, had, for ſome 
years, been cloſely confined on account of his cabals 
againit the government. Madai-Row, ſuppoſing 
that gratitude might more powerfully influence him 


and, in the moſt folema manner, recommended to 
him his younger brother Narrain-Row, on whom 
the ſucceſſion next devolged, joining their hands 
himſelf while dying, and adjuring Ragonaut to aſſiſt 
him with his counſel and advice. This the perfidi- 
ous Raganaut ſolemnly ſwore to perform, and in 
leſs than a year afterwards procured the aflaſſination 
of his nephew, in hopes of ſecuring the Paiſhwaſhip 
in his own family. His treachery, however, met 
with part of its merited reward: the Mahrattas, en- 
raged at ſuch a perfidions action, drove him from the 
country, and obliged him to rake refuge in Bombay. 
Here, to the diſgrace of the Britiſh nation, he was 
protected, and intrigues and plots carried on to force 
him into the government againſt the will of the peo- 
ple, which laid the foundation of all thoſe wars and 
troubles which afterwards took place between the 
Engliſh and the Mahrattas. | | 
Before entering upon this ſubject particularly, it Mahratta 
will be proper to ſay ſomething concerning the man. md 
ners, and method of making war, of the Mahrattas war. 
and ſome other Indian nations. Notwithſtanding 
their inreſtine diviſions, the Poonah Mahrattas are 
{till powerful, and their dominions of a great extent. 
Their armies are very numerous, and are compoſed 
almoſt entirely af cavalry. It is difficult to conceive 
how ſuch vaſt multitudes as the Aſiatic armies fre- 
quently conſiſt of, eſpecially with ſo large a propor- 
tion of cavalry, can be ſubſiſted; as every horſeman 
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has two ſervants, one to take care of his horſe, the 
other to procure him forage ; and all theſe are not 
only accompanied with their wives and children, but 


there always follows the camp a moveable town of 


ſhops, where every thing is to be ſold as in their ci- 
ries ; ſome hundreds of elephants, for ſtate only ; and 


a train of women (with their numberleſs retinues) 


belonging to the prince and the great officers. 

To provide for all theſe, the whole country is put 
in motion; and the ſtricteſt orders are given for all 
proviſions to be brought into the camp; by which 
means, all the cities far and near are exhauſted, but 
the camp for the moſt part is plentifully ſupplied. 

The forage is procured in the following manner: 


Every horſeman is allowed a man for the purpoſe of 


cutting turf, and waſhing the roots of it, which they 
conſider as more hearty food for a horſe than graſs. 
A ſhower of rain, in this country, produces a freſh 
crop in a few days; or if the weather continue dry, 
they remoye to other ground. Sometimes they feed 
theſe animals with rice, or the offal of meat, boiled 
to rags, mixed with butter and ſome ſort of grain; 
and at times they give them opium, which at once 
damps their appetites, and inures them to bear fa. 
ues. | 


Many of the Indians abſtain from every kind of 


animal food; living chiefly, if not wholly, upon 


rice; and they have fo great a veneration for cows, 
that they are prohibited by their religion from kil- 
ling any of that ſpecies; ſo that, there generally 
is a ſufficient ſupply of beef for the Mahometan ſol- 
diery, and the ſmall proportion of Europeans. 

Ihe Afiatics have an invincible dread of fire- arms; 
the true cauſe of which lies in the inexperience of 
their leading men, who never underſtopd the advan- 
tages of diſcipline, and who have kept their infantry 
upon too low a footing. Their cavalry, tho? not back- 
ward to engage with ſabres, are extremly unwilling to 
bring their horſes within the reach of guns ; fo - 
18 | cy 
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they do not decline an engagement ſo much through c # 4 1. 


fear for their lives, as for their fortunes, which are 
all laid out in the horſes they ride upon. 

Such of the natives, however, as have been diſ- 
ciplined and encouraged by Europeans, and formed 
into a regular infantry, under officers of their own, 


and generally known by the name of Sepoys, on 


Cipayes, have familiarized themſelves to fre-arms, 
and behave well behind walls; and when we give 
them ſerjeants to lead them on, they do not make a 


very contemptible figure in the field. 
Nothing is ſo ruinous to the military affairs of the 5 


natives of Indoſtan as their falſe notions of artillery : 
they are terrified with that of the enemy, and put a 


fooliſh confidence in their own; placing their chief 


dependence on the largeſt pieces, which they neither 
know how to manage nor move. They give them 
pompous and ſounding names, as the Italians do 
their guns, and have ſome pieces which carry a ball 


of ſeventy pounds. When we march round 8 


with our light field - pieces, and make it neceſſary 
move thoſe enormous weights, their bullocks, which 
are at beſt very untractable, if a ſhot comes among 
them, are quite ungovernable; and, at the fame 
time, are ſo ill harneſſed, that it G0 no ſmall 
delay to free the reſt from any one chat ſhall happen 
to be unruly or ſlain. 

But what is the greateſt obſtacle of all to their be- 
coming a military people, 1s, that thoſe who have 
once had ſuch ſucceſs in the field as to obtain the 
name of Portunate, being thereby conſidered as in- 
vincible, and conſequently unmoleſted for a time, are 
willing to ſave the needleſs expence of an army. For 
this reaſon, there are few veterans, and moſt of 
their armies conſiſt of an aſſemblage of various peo- 
ple baſtily brought together from different parts; fo 
that there can be no ſuch thing as diſcipline; with- 
out which, numbers are but an impediment, and 
bravery ineffectual, Although they have ſo ſeverely 
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en Ar. ſuffered, by being ſurpriſed in the night by the Eu- 


ropeans, yet they can never be brought to eſtabliſh 
either order or vigilance in their camp; and when 
they have acted with us as allies, the moſt carneſt re- 
monſtrance could never prevail with them to be ſuf- 
ficiently upon their guard when in the neighbour- 
hood of the French, or to quit their ground in the 
morning to co-operate with us in ſurprifing the ene- 
my. | v8 
pots the cloſe of the evening, every man eats an 
inconceivable quantity of rice, and many take after 
it ſome kind of ſoporific drugs; ſo that about mid- 
night the whole army is in a dead fleep. The con- 
ſequence of theſe habits is obvious: and yet it would 
appear a ſtrange propoſition to an eaſtern Monarch, 
to endeavour to perſuade him, that the ſecurity of 
his throne depended upon the regulation of the 
meals of a common ſoldier ; much leſs would he be 
prevailed on to reſtrain him in the uſe of the opium, 
which he ſuppoſes is to warm his blood for action, 
and animate his foul with heroiſm. It muſt fill the 
mind of an European ſoldier at once with compaſſion 
and contempt, to ſee a heap of theſe poor creatures, 
ſolely animated by a momentary intoxication, crowd- 
ed into a breach, and both in their garb and impo- 
rent fury reſembling a mob of frantic women, falling 
like ſheep or oxen brought to the ſlaughter. 
Notwithſtanding all this, there is no character 
which the Eaſt Indian natives ſeem to regard more 
than that of a Warrior, though neither nature, habit, 
their diet, nor their dreſs, are any wiſe proper to 
qualify them for it. In effect, they are, generally 
ſpeaking, an indolent people, equally averſe to la- 
bour and to military diſcipline; either wedded to their 
own particular opinions, or enſlaved to the cuſtoms 
of their anceſtors. Though their armies are both 
numerous and powerful, they are ſubject to the diſ- 
advantages naturally incident to cavalry when act- 
ing ſingly, and being conſtituted on the ſame _ 
SOFITEL 7 ciples 
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ciples wich the ancient feudal armies of Europe, they 
are likewiſe liable to all the diſadvantages of that ſy. 
ſtem. Though they ruſh into the field at the com- 
mand of their princes, and ſweep every thing before 
them like an impetuous torrent, they never fail to 
return back with the ſpoil; and though they may 
be ſummoned again in a few days, it is eaſy to ſee 
that great advantages muſt accrue. from this deſultory 
method of acting to thoſe Who never quit the field; 
while, on the other hand. the latter can ſcarcely fall 
upon any effectual method- of protecting their open 
country from being ravaged; though there is not the 
leaſt doubt that the preſent ſtate of the military art 
inclines the ſcale of fortune ſtrongly to the ſide of a 
regu ar force. 


The other conſiderable powers of India were 


thoſe of Sindia and Holker, two princes ſuppoſed to 
be deſcended from the moſt ancient Hindoo monarchs, 
and thoſe of the Rajah of Berar, who is reckoned 


the moſt powerful next to the Poonah Mahrattas. 


The former preſided in the Ariſtocracy which took 
place after the aſſaſſination of Narrain-Row, already 


mentioned, which they choſe rather than to aim at 


independency themſclves, though poſſeſſing territo- 
ries of conſiderable extent. The other numerous 
Mahratta princes contributed to make up the power 
of that ſtate, which, however, was not endowed 
with any principle of union farther than that of mere 
ſelf-defence; an happy circumſtance for the Euros 
pean intereſts in that part of the world. The Rajah 
of Berar, at the time we ſpeak of, was an indepen- 
dent prince, and poſſeſſed of ſufficient powers to en- 


able him to pay little attention to che dictates of the 


court of Poonah. 


Hyder Ally, the great 1 of the Bririfh Cauſe of 
power, had dictated equitable terms of peace to the N. te 4g 


lly's en- 


Company at Madraſs in 1769, after having brought wity with 


the war in which he was cngaged to a ſucceſsful. 
iſlue, and had then: entered into a moſt ſtrict al- 
liance 


CHAP. 
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liance and friendſhip with them, by which it was 
agreed that the contracting parties ſhould mutually 
aſſiſt cach other againſt any common enemy; a 
clauſe particularly underſtood to be pointed againſt 
the Mahrattas, as there was no other enemy whom 
they had occaſion to dread.— The Indian prince re- 
ſolved, as ſoon as poſſible, to make trial of the real 
value of his alliance with the Britiſh ; and according- 
ly, having commenced a war with the Mahrattas, 


wrote letter to the Governor of Madraſs, requiring 


that, in a conſiſtency with the. friendſhip and regard 
ſubſiſting between them, and for the good appear- 
ance thereof in the eyes of the world, he would, for 


form's fake, fend an officer with a battalion of ſe- 


poys to his aſſiſtance. With this requiſition, how- 


ever, the governor did not chuſe to comply, and 


but before the war had continued a year, 


therefore ſent an evaſive anſwer, -pretending appre- 
henſions from the deſigns of the Mabrattas againſt 


the Engliſh. Another requiſition made by him was 


likewiſe evaded, on the pretence of impropriety 
without confulting the other preſidencies.— This, 
however, was not immediately reſented. by Hyder; 

his domi- 
nions were invaded in ſeveral places by the Mah- 
rattas, and numbers of forts taken from him; in con- 
fequence of which he, about the beginning of March 
1770, made a third application to Madrafs, ſtating, 
that in conſideration of the urion between them, his 
army and artiltery were their own; nevertheleſs, 
though he had a right to conſider their's- in the 
fame light, yet if they would only ſend a ſmall force 
to act in concert with him, in order to keep up an 
appearance of friendſhip, he would require no more. 
But, at the ſame time, the preſidency were informed 
by the Britiſh agents in Hyder's camp, that he was 
very earneſt in his deſire of further affiſtance ; and 
had commithoned them to inform the governor, that 


as he ſhould, on his part, punctually maintain the ſtrict 


ſriendſhip between them, he expected they would, in 
| Fo conformity 
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tonformity thereto, ſupply him with a body of troops; c LF x bt 
and thar he was even willing to pay a ſpecified ſum 
of money, to defray the expences of their ſervice, in 
order to obviate any failure of the performance on 
their {ide ; and the ſame gentlemen remarked, that 
if theſe requiſitions were not. complied with, it was 
very probable that. his enmity to the Britiſh would 
return, 

Io all theſe lon the Council ent a dab 
ear. The Mahrattas, under the condut of Madai 
Row, overpowered the armies of Hyder Ally, over- 
run his country, and obliged him to ſhut up his 
troops in the ſtrongeſt fortrefles, where ir was: to be 
feared, that the fatal effects of famine would ſoon 
begin to appear, and accompliſh what the ſword of 
the enemy had not been able to effect. In this ex. | 
tremity he had recourſe i in vain to repeated embaſlicg .- 
to the Council at Madrafs. Evaſion and procraſtina» —_— 
tion were the only meaſures reſolved on with iregard 9 
to him, probably owipg to the influence poſſeſſed by 
the Nabob of Arcot, his inveterate enemy, in chat 
preſidency, who at all times urged an alas with 
the Mahrattas againſt Hyder. 
The affairs of Hyder proceeded in this ns: 
channel until it was thought impoſlible he could ſave 
himſelf from deſtruction, when probably the declining 
health of Madai Row, and his deſire of leaving the 
empire in a ſtate of tranquillity, enabled Hyder to 
obtain a peace, upon terms not very diſadvantageous, 
in the month of July 1772.— The conduct of the pre · Juty 1776 
ſidency of Madraſs, however, did not fail to make a 
laſting impreſſion upon his mind. But though he 
did not think proper to avow his reſentment openly, 
he became very cool and reſerved in his intercourſe 
with the Council. At the ſame time he naturally Hyder Aly 
fell in with the French, by whom he was amply _— 3 
plied with all kinds of military ſtores, artillery, and 
ammunition, which enabled him in a ſhort time to 


renew the war with the Mahrattas with ſuch FR, 
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CH AY. that he not only recovered all the dominions he ad 
I lot, but made ſeveral new and conſiderable acquiſi- 
1772 tions. By this alliance alſo the intrinſic power of his 
armies was greatly augmented. The French officers 
were permitted, if nor encouraged, to enter into his 
ſervice ;z to train his armies, and to form a powerful 
artillery upon the European plan; ſo that, when the 
Britiſh came to contend with him, they found a much 
more powerful enemy than had ever been erperien. 
ced in India before. 
Neben, While the Preſidency of Madrafs, by their neglect 
micalto. Of the ſolemn engagements they had entered into, 
Briten. were thus ſtirring up an invererate enemy in Hyder 
Ally, that of Bombay did the ſame with the Mahrat- 
tas, on account of the protection and encouragement 
given by them to the traitor Ragonaut, already men- 
tioned. They were induced to engage in this infa- 
mous piece of work by the great promiſes the traitor 
made them to the prejudice of his own country, and 
no doubt, without the leaſt intention of fulfilling 
them. Among other advantages to be derived from 
dis ſucceſs, ſuch a large extent of territory was to be 
ceded to Bombay, as would enable that preſidency 
to ſupport its own civil and military eſtabliſhment, 
without having any dependence on Bengal; and in 
the frenzy 1 by theſe hopes, the Council of 
Bombay r engaged in a war with the Mahrattas, 
withour a che oor eee of Cal- 
cutta. 
War with Tho” the Mahrattas were very much Ne at the 
People. ” reception Ragonaur Row had met with at Bombay, 
they had not commenced any hoſtilities, and of con- 
ſequence the Britiſh derived great advantages from 
the ſudden incurſion they now made, as well as from 
the war being confined to the fea coaſts, where 
the marine force and artillery could be of Arn ſer- 
vice. Some conqueſts were made, particularly that 
of the city of Baroach, where many exceſſes were 
committed, to che everlaſting diſgrace of the Britiſh | 
name. 
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name. At the ſiege of this place fell the brave Col - 
Wedderburn, (brother of Lord Loughborough)» 
whoſe loſs was ſo ſeverely felt, that it has been ſup- 
poſed more than equivalent to all the conqueſts made 
during the war. The iſland of Salſette was ſoon at- 
ter reduced, and ſome farther. acquiſitions made on 


* 
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1772. 


the continent; but theſe ſucceſſes were at laſt 


checked by a defeat, and the three gentlemen *, ſent 
out from England to regulate the government of 
Bengal, arriving in October 1774, totally reprobated 
the war, diſavowed the treaty with Ragobay, and 
immediately fect about negociating for peace.—For 
this purpoſe Colonel Upion was difpatched to Poo- 
nah, the capital, where he arrived after a journey of 


Peace cons 


cluded in 


1774- 


five months, having traverſed ſeveral of the interior 


countries of_India formerly unknown to the Euro- 
peans.— After ſome ſtay at Poonah, the Colonel con- 
cluded a peace upon terms ſo honourable and advan- 
rageous, that they not only exceeded expectation, 
but ſeemed altogether unaccountable. The iſland of 
Salſette, the territory or Baroach, with ſome. other 
diſtricts in the province: of Guzerat, were not only 
ceded to the Company for ever; but the Mahrattas a- 
greed to indemnity the authors of the war, by pay- 
ing them 150,000 |. at fixed terms; and for the 78 
rity of which, lands to a much greater value were 
aſſigned as a mortgage. Ragonaut Row was alſo 
to be amply provided for, but only as a member ot 
the private community, and to reſide in a remote 
part of the Mahratta dominions, where diſtance and 
ſituation would, in ſome meaſure, prevent him from 


enterferrng with affairs of ſtate. On the other hand, 


the Company engaged to afford no protection to 
him, or to any other pretender to the Mahratta 
throne. _- | 


Thus tranquillity ſeemed once more to be eſtabliſh- 


ed on a ſolid and laſting foundation; but the affairs 


* Lieut- general John Clavering, Fon - John Monſon, and Philip Francis, Eg. 


Ds, of 
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IVY A p. of India were ſtill doomed to experience a revolu- 


tion very diſaſtrous to the Britiſh intereſt. The 


2 three gentlemen who had lately arrived, who, with 


the governor-general (Haſtings) and Richard Barwell, 
Eſq; another old member of that preſidency, com- 
poſed the ſupreme council of India, differed almoſt 
entirely from the two latter concerning the public 
conduct and ideas of policy to be obſerved by the 
Company. The great aims they ſeemed to have in 
view were, to keep peace with the natives of the 
country, to obſerve an inviolable attachment ro pu- 


blic faith, and to attend ſtrictly to juſtice in all their 


tranſactions. For ſome time, the newly. arrived gen- 
tlemen were enabled to form a majority in the coun- 
ci}, and to carry every thing in their own way; but 
the death of Colonel Monſon in 1776, and General 
Clavering in 1777, totally altered the face of affairs. 
The pacific ſyſtem was quickly thrown aſide, and the 
old one, of reinſtatiug Ragonaut, aſſumed in its ſtead. 
That traitor, therefore, under pretence of being a- 


Treaty bro- fraid to truſt. himſelf in the land of the Mahrattas, 


ken by the 


Eugliſh. 


t777. 


was ſtill retained at Bombay, whilſt his emiſſaries 


and partiſans at Poonah uſed their utmoſt endeavours 


to excite diſturbances under the very eye of the Bri- 
riſh reſidents in that capital. 
In the mean time, the French had attempted an 


ae with the Court of Poonah, by means of a 
Monf. Lubin, while the Emperor of Germany at- 


tempted the ſame by a Mr Bolts: Theſe circumſtan- 


ccs, particularly the former, afforded new pretences 


for the protection of Ragobay, and the accompliſh- 


ment of the | intended revolution. A diſcontented 
party ar Poonah ws. likewiſe put themſelves un- 
der the protection of 


e preſidency of Bombay, in 


order to eſtabliſh the power of the traitor, the Bri- 

tiſh reſidents at Poonah were ordered to give them 
every kind of ſupport and encouragement in their 

power. The agents of Britain, were, however, e- 
* miſled, * the * of 1 
| ot 
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boch wich regard to the power of the diſcontented CHAP. 
party, and the progreſs of the alliance with France. **X- 
On: the 29th of January 1778, the meaſures, a- 7778. 


dopted at Bombay received the approbation of the e 


Supreme Council, and were ratified accordingly. An 
extraordinary ſupply of ten lacks of rupces were 
ſent, in order to enable them to carry their deſign 
into execution; and a military force was voted to af. 
ſiſt them. But before this, the Governor General had 
drawn up and laid before the Council a new trea 
of peace; which was propoſcd to be concluded with 
the Mahrattas, inſtead of that formerly agreed up- 
on, and which had been concluded by Colonel Up- 
ton in March, 1776, By this new treaty the Mah- 
rattas were, to give ſuch ſecurity for the perſonal 
ſafety of Kagonaut as be himſclf ſhould require: 
They were to pay a ſpecific ſum of money to reim- 
burſe the Company thoſe military charges which 
might be incurred by the interpolition in his fayour : 
They were to cede the iſland and fortreſs of Baſſein | 
in perpetuity to the Company : They were to make 
other ſpecified grants and exchanges of lands on the 
Continent ; and no European ſettlement was: to be 
allowed on any of the Mahratta coaſts without the 
conſent of the Supreme Council previouſly obtained. 
After proceeding to dictate ſuch haughty terms to 
a ſovereign and powerful ſtate, it may ſeem ſurpri- 
ſing that the ardour for war ſhould abate at Bom- 
; bay as ſoon as the means of executing their deſigns 
; had been put into their hands by the council of Ben- 
. gal. This, however, was the caſe ; but, in propor- 
1 tion to the defect of military ardour in Bombay, it 
: increaſed at Calcutta. Various ſchemes againſt the 
1 Mahrattas were agitated | in the Supreme Council; but 


1 the great object to which all others were now ſab- 
n ſervient was fox a long time not only kept back from 
r the knowledge of the Preſidency of Bombay, but 
» from that of the Supreme Council in general. New 
t, inſtructions were ſent to Bombay, requiring new and 


h Vo. II. 2 peremptory 
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HA p. peremptory demands to be made upon the Mahrat- 


XXX. 
1778. 


, tas; theſe were to ſupply the place of the a- 
bove· mentioned treaty ; and the refuſal to comply 


with any one of them was to be conſidered as a di- 


rect violation of the treaty of Poonah. They were 


likewiſe accompanied with ſuch menaces as, among 
all ſovereign ſtates, would have been conſidered as a 
declaration of war. In cafe of non- compliance, 


which was undoubtedly to be expected, very large 


diſcretionary” powers were given to the preſidency of 
Bombay for entering into a new alliance with Rago- 
naut Row, and for engaging with him in ſuch mea- 


. ſures as ſhould appear molt proper for retrieving his 


affairs; though, in ſome. other points, which were 


not explained, he was to be regarded as a very ſe- 


rondary object. . 


War with 
the Mahrat 


Though this extraordinary behaviour was undoubt- 
edly calculated to produce a rupture with. the court 
of Poonah, fuch was its inclination to adhere to the 
terms of the late treaty, that the article of Rago- 
bay's reſiding in the Mahratta dominions was given 
up. They agreed alſo, that in caſe he would engage 
to ſtay at Benares, at that time one of the moſt plea- 


fant places in India, but, on account of its diſtance, 


ſecure from any danger of-his turbulence, they would 
pay annually five lacks of rupees, about 60,000 l. 
Sterling for his maintenance during life. 

Such condeſcenſion on the part of the Mahrattas 


. tas reſolves Operated nothing on the Supreme Council of Calcutta. 
on. 


War at all events was reſolved upon; and the Su- 
preme Council determined boldly to fend a ſtrong mi- 
litary force, with a conſiderable train of artillery, by 
land to Bombay, almoſt from one extremity of India 


to the other. In this journey, they were obliged not 


only to traverſe countries never explored before by 
Europeans, but to encounter difficulties of which they 


knew neither the nature nor the extent. + The great- 
er part of their way lay through the Mahratta coun- 


tries, where they could not but expect to be oppo- 
n | | Cs __ ſed, 


| C2 OKNkG'E MR: 2M 
fed, as well from the jealouſy naturally to be expect- C HA F. 
ed on account of the late proceedings, as on account 
of the immediate hoſtile invaſion, which it might natu- 2775: . 
rally be ſuppoſed it would be reckoned. 5 
This detachment ſet out under the conduct of Co- e 
lonel Leſlie, and was ſtrengthened, beſides the artil- and death. 
Iery, by a regiment of cavalry under Colonel God - 
dard, and by 500 Candahar horſe ſupplied by the 
Viſir, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sujah Dowlah in that ti- 
tle, as well as in the Soubaſhip of Oude. All the 
fighting men in this company did not exceed 7000 in 
number; but, as they marched in the eaſtern ſtile, 
the number of ſuttlers, ſervants, and other attend- 
ants, increaſed the whole to above 38, ooo. 
The army ſet out in the beginning of April from 
the neighbourhood of Korah and Allahabad, and 
had reached Jumna, the Mahratta boundary, by the 
middle of May 1778. They paſſcd this river in 
boats, under the cover of their-artillery, notwith- 
ſtanding all the oppoſition the Mahrattas could give, 
and took poſſeſſion of the fort and town of Calpy on 
the other ſide, which the enemy had totally abandon- 
ed. Here they continued till the beginning of June, 
when, having again ſet forward, the heat was ſo ex- 
ceſhve, that by reaſon of it, and the total want of 
water, 300 or 400 people are ſaid to have died in 
one day raving mad. On the evening of this dread- 
ful day, they arrived at a place where the water was 
plentiful and pure, the Mahrattas having left all the 
wells open in their ſurpriſe, which had they filled. 
up, the whole army muſt have periſhed. The three 
ſucceeding months were ſpent in the Diamond coun- 
try of Bundelchund, where they entered deeply into 
the diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion of the late Ra- 
jah, and carried on ſome other myſterious political 
tranſactions, which were never thoroughly under- 
ſtood in Europe. Beſides theſe negociations, however, 
they ſacked, without any appearance of a warrantable 
f 2. 2 | cauſe, 
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CHAP. cauſe, the city of Mow, which was not accompliſh« 


ed without conſiderable difficulty; and at the time of 
Colonel Leſlie's death, which happened in the be- 
ginning of October, there were no fewer than 1000 
ſepoys in the hoſpital. Upon this occaſion, the 


dard. | | 

Through the whole courſe of their progreſs they 
continued in a ſtate of continual hoſtility with the 
Mahrattas, levying great ſums cf money in the coun- 
tries through which they paſſed, ſome of which were 
raiſed inthe name of Ragonaut, the army being at- 
tended on their march by an agent of his. This was 


the more extraordinary, as every idea of ſupporting 


Treaty 

with the 
Rajah of 
Berar. - 


M 
. - 


the pretenſions of that traitor had been ſolemnly and 
repeatedly diſclaimed at Calcutta; and ſo far from 
avowing any hoſtile intentions with regard to the de- 
tachment, its object was affirmed to be merely the 
protection of Bombay againſt the deſigns of the 
French. But whatever might be the pretences ar 
firſt, it 1s certain that the Governor General ſoon 
thought proper to bring forward the main ſcheme 
he had formerly projected, and which was no leſs 


than a rreaty offenſive and defenſive with the Rajah * 


of Berar, named Moodajee Boolla ; to engage that 
prince to enforce his claims to the rhrone of the 
Ram-Rajah, at that time ſaid to be entirely vacant. 
This ſcheme, now firſt made public, was much 
conteſted by the minority of the Supreme Council, 
on the grounds of its being directly contrary to in- 
ſtructions ſent from England, and the will of the 
Company; that it was capable of convulſing the con- 
tinent of India from one end to the other; that 
it was directly contrary to all kind of faith and ju- 
ice, and muſt neceſfarily create a general * 
an 


fit may not be mproper to explain the terms applied to diſſerent degrees 


of rank in che Eaſtern world. The Sas are ext in rank to the great Mo- 


gul. The Nebobs are ſubordinate to the Syubas, The Rajahs are the native 
Fiindoo princes, who were not expelled by the Mahometan conquerors, bus 
permitted to bold their dominions upon payment of au annual tribute. | 
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and reſentment, if the Council ſhould be ſo unreaſon- H A P. 

able as to enter into any hoſtile plan againſt their an- X. 

cient friend and ally the Nizam of the Decan ; whoſe 1778. 

power was alſo greatly to be dreaded, as being the 

richeſt prince in India, and who muſt by that means 

be converted into the moſt bitter and implacable e- 

nemy; and that all the ſtates of India, whether 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, would join in exterminating 

a nation, whoſe boundleſs ambition, and extravagant 

ſchemes of domination and conqueſt, went to the o- 

verthrow and deſtruction of all others. i 
All theſe conſiderations, however, were over- 

ruled from the mere hope of gain to be derived from _ 

the commencement of an unjuſt war; and the ſucceſs, I 

it was ſuppoſed, would be greatly promoted by the | 

friendſhip and ſupport of Hyder Ally, who, it was 

not doubted, would ufe his urmoſt endeavours to ſet 

the Nabob of Berar on the throne of the Ram-Ra- 

jah. The execution of the project was retarded in 

the firſt place by the unneceſſary delays of Colonel 

Leflie in the Diamond country, for which he was 

found fault with by the Nabob bimſelf, as well as by 

the Council; and it had been reſolved at Jaſt to de- 


- 


prive him of his command altogether ; but his death, 

which, we have already noticed, put an end to all 

proceedings in the matter. Another obſtacle aroſe 

from the death of Mr Elliot, who had been appoint- 

ed by the Supreme Council ambaſſador to the Rajah 

of Berar; but, in the mean time, the Mahrattas 

having refuſed ro comply.with the terms propofed, 

that council declared the treaty of Poonah to be no 

longer binding, and Colonel Goddard, who had ſuc- 

cecded Leſlie in the command, was inveſted with 

the ſame powers that had been given to Mr Elliot, 

and ordered to make the beſt of his way to Narbud- 

da, which forms the boundary of the dominions of 

Berar. 148 12 Py 1 | ict i 
While theſe tranſactions were going on, the coun- Vaſuccek- 

cil of Bombay ſeemed reſolved to make amends for _— 
09 23 their Bonker. 
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© H A P.their paſt inactivity, by ruſhing headlong into war 


XXX. 
1778. 


Nov. 25. 


with the greateſt impetuoſity, ſeeming rather impa- 


tient of having the whole glory to themſelves, than 


willing to receive aſſiſtance from Colonel Goddard. 
In their undertaking, however, they were deſtitute 
of the intelligence neceſſary for acquitting them- 
ſelves of ſuch an arduons taſk with ſucceſs. They 
were not only miſinformed with reſpect to the ſtate 
and fituation of the Mahratta armies, but it was 
likewiſe reported, that the Bombay army would be 
joined on the borders by 20,000 horſe under the 
partizans of Ragonaut. Confident of ſuccels, there- 
fore, at any rate, they neglected that expedition 
which was ſo neceſſary to inſure it, Colonel Stew- 
art had been ſent with a detachment to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Bour Ghaut, a paſs within fifty miles of 
Poonah, and which commanded the way directly to 
that city. This he continued to fortify for a whole 
month, without either ſeeing an enemy, or recei- 
ving a reinforcement. | 


The Bombay regular force amounted to about 


- 4000 men (of which 700 were ſaid to be Europe- 


ans) with a- powerful train of artillery. Ragonaut 
Row commanded a: ſeparate diviſion, of two regi- 


ments of ſepoys and about 600 horſe, compoſed of 


his own followers. The army was incumbered with 
an enormous baggage, and ſuch a number of carria- 
ges and cattle, as were totally inconſiſtent with the 
nature of the ſervice and ſhortneſs of the diſtance. 


The military maxims of the eaſt were never held in 


any eſtimation among warlike nations; but it would 


ſeem, from this inſtance, and that of the Bengal de- 


tachment, as if the Engliſh were falling into one of 


their moſt inveterate and rumous vices. - | 
Ihe nominal command of the Bombay army lay 


3 


in Colonel Egerton; but the Select Committee ap- 


pointed the ſecond in council, and another gentle- 
man, as their deputies, to ſuperintend the operations 


— 
1392 


of the army in the field; inveſting civilians with 


powers 


? 
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wers as incompatible with their own ſituation and c HA p. 
ves; vr as with military ſubordination and ſer- . 
vice. Theſe two gentlemen, with Colonel Egerton, 1779. 
compoſed what was called © The Poonah Commit. = 
tee. 25 . 2 . 
On new. year's day 1779, the whole Bombay ar- Jan. 1. 
my, having gained the paſs, began to march from 
the village of Condola towards Poonah. They had 
ſcarce ſet out when they found themſelves haraſſed =_ 
on all ſides by the cannon and rockets: of the Mah- | 
rattas, who continued to annoy them in this manner 
every ſucceeding day while they continued in motion 
and, ſo great was the interruption they received by 
this cannonade, that they found themſelves unable 
to advance more than three or four miles per day. 
On the 4th of January, Captain Stuart, a brave of- 
ficer, who commanded the ſelect body of grenadiers, | 
was killed by a cannon-ball, which obliged the army + « 
to halt at a village called Chockley. On their arri- | 
val at Tullicanoon, a beautiful village within twenty 
miles of Poonah, which, however, had been burnt 
; on their approach, they found their difficulties and 


t dangers augmented in ſuch a manner that no hope 

remained of making any farther advance; the ene- ; 

f my being aſſembled to the number of about 60,000 

1 horſe. Here they were cloſcly attacked; but re- ; 
- pulſed their enemies, 'though with almoſt as great 

c loſs on their part as was ſuſtained by the Mahrat- 

q das. 2 Nin 13 IS - 

n . » This ſkirmiſh was fought on the 11th of January Ian. 11. 

d 17793 and, as it was now found impoſlible to ad- 5 
r- vance, the next object of conſideration was how to 

of retreat with as little loſs as poſſible, the danger being 

5 evidently very great. i md fr oat... 

y In this diſaſtrous ſituation of affairs, it was deter- Treachery 

p- mined to retreat in the night with all poſſible expedi- gu 
e- tion, in order to regain the paſs which Colonel Stu- 

ns art had fortified  but-the perfidious Ragonaut now 

th formed a deſign of making his peace with the Mah - 


rs | 2 4 5% N Tattas, 
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e HA P.rattas, by betraying the whole army to them, or & 


XXX. 
1979 


: Bombay 


army obli- 
ged to treat 


ven of falling upon them with the forces he com- 
manded, in the burry and confuſion of an attack; and 
js ſaid to have made the overture to Sindia, "who 
ſeems to have been the principal Mahratta command- 
er on this 'occafion : but the Britiſh' commanders, 


probably informed of his intended treachery, chan: 


ed the ſituation of the army in ſuch a manner, that 
— had it not in his power to put his deſigns in exe- 
cution.” The troops began their march about one in 
the morning; but were attacked in the rear almoſt 
immediately after, and in a ſhort time ſurrounded on 


all ſides by the enemy. A furious engagement then 


enſued, which continued from day-break till four in 
the afternoon, when it ceaſed only through the wea- 
rineſs of both parties. The valour of the Britiſn 
troops, however, availed them but little; for the 
Marllattas, ſeeing them now effectually ſurrounded, 
and that it was impoſſible for them to eſcape, did not 


With che e- any more chaſe to come to a cloſe combat; but kept 


nemy at 


Wy Werben. up la diſtant cannonade, till a flag of truce was ſent 


from the Britiſi camp with propoſals of aceommoda- 
tion. The terms granted on this occaſion, conſider- 
ing the firuation of affairs, were far from being un- 
reaſonable. They were ſhortly theſe, that Rago- 
naut ſhould be given up, and all the late conqueſts 
reſtored ;* the treaty concluded in ae being now to 
come in place of that of Poonah: As, however, fo 
little regard had been paid by the Britiſh' to former 
treaties, the preſent was clogged with the diſgraceful 
condition, that Meſſ. Farmer and Stuart ſhould re- 
main as hoſtages until this treaty, called the Tre: 
Morgaum, was ratified at Bombay, and the iſland of Sal- 
ſette, with the other conquered cbuntries, reſtored. 
The whole _ — by the Compuny's Seal, 
the army were ſupplied by their late enemies with 
proviſions, through the want of which they were redu- 
ced to the laſt ſtate of diſtreſs; and conducted by a 
party of Mahratta horſe to * boats which rene 
ed them to Bombay. 


In 


J 
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In the mean time Colonel Goddard was preparing c 1 f. 
to put in execution his part of the ſcheme for over- XXX 
throwing the Mahratta government, but which the 2 — 
Rajah of Berar did not ſcem inclined to affilt.” This © CE 
prince, however, ſhewed a great fricnd{hjp for the vet 3 
Engliſh, and at the ſame time for the Court of Poo- ſuc. 
nah; and being ſituated betwixt the dominions' of 
the two, he naturally became the mediator of their 
differences. This office he diſcharged wirh a fidelity 
not often to be met with. To the Mahrattas he re- 
preſented, that their fuppoſed alliance with France 
was the cauſe of all the jealouſy of the Britiſh; and 
his repreſentations on this head were ſo effectüal, | 
that the Chevalier de St Lubin was diſmiſſed without | 
his propoſals being even heard. To the Council at 
Calcutta he repreſented the bad confequences of 
Leflie's expedition, and ſhewed that, beſides its ill 
effects otherwiſe, an enterprize of that kind could not 
fail to alarm all the princes of India; and every 
prince, through whoſe territories the army paſſed, 
would not fail to reſent ſuch a violation of the rights 
of ſovereignty. © He {tated alfo the numberleſs ditfr- 
culties that muſt attend the execution of it, in paſſing 
through unexplored and hoſtile countries, want of 
proviſion; waters, & c. All theſe, however, were dif- 
regarded at Calcutta, and the advices and letters of 
the good old man, who appeared to make ſome 
ſcruple of ſhedding the blood of his fellow-crearures 
from the ſole motives of rapine and ambition, were 
treated as the lectures of an old den prince on 
political moralit x. 
In conſequence of the mithary ſcheme being fully 
adopted, Colonel Goddard departed from the Dia- 
mond country on the 12th of October 1778; in his Ofober 2. - 
way to the dominions of Moodajee Booſla. The road | 
lay through narrow defiles in the woods, and diffi- 
eult paſſes among mountains, where a ſmall force 
might bave ſtopped the progreſs of a numerous ar- 
575 G but * a N of Mahratta cavalry, under 
EZ" Bullagee 
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© 5 A P. Bullagee Pundit, haraſſed the Britiſh troops during 


XXX. 


1778. 


Nov. 31. 


1779. 
Jan. 16. 


the army), adviſing him to proceed either to Baroach 


their whole march, their want of ſkill in military af. 
fairs prevented them from making uſe of the advan. 
tages afforded them by the nature of the country, 


Goddard, therefore, proceeded, in ſpite of every dit. 


ficulty, till he arrived, on the laſt of November, at 
the river Nerbudda, which formed the boundary be- 


twixt the Mahratta dominions and thoſe of Berar. 


The day following he paſſed over to Huſlinabad, 
where he continued till near the middle of January, 
and immediately ſent an agent to Naighore, the Ra. 
jah's capital, in order to negociate the propoſed alli- 
ance. The troops were quite fatigued and exhauft- 


cd, their carriages broken down, and they were in 


want of almoſt every neceſſary. Through the kind- 
neſs of the Nabob, however, they were now amply 
ſupplied, though he was by no means diſpoſed to al- 
low them to paſs through the interior parts of his 
dominions. Neither could he by any means be in- 
duced to conclude the propoſed alliance with the 
Council to the prejudice of the Mahrattas, or enter 
into any conditions which ſeemed to threaten hoſtility 
either with the Paiſhwa or the Soubah of the Decan. 
The arguments which his ambaſſadors principally 
urged, were the obligations of morality, ſo little re- 
garded in modern politics; though the Nabob him- 


ſelf; in his letters, inſiſted much on the impractica- 
bility of the deſign, by ſhewing the total inequality 


of the Britiſh forces, even when joined by his own, 


to the taſk they wiſhed to accompliſh, and the inevi- 
table ruin which muſt of neceſlity attend himſelf in 
cCaſe of a failure. 


The Britiſh commander, finding. it impoſlible to 


make the Nabob comply with the deſigns. of the 


Council, ſet out for Poonah. He had not, however, 
advanced far, when he received a letter from the Poo- 
nah Committee, as they were called, (viz. the three 
gentlemen employed to ſuperintend the operations of 


Or 


* ro mY _ WY 1 _—_ 


er Denn, 1: 20 


or Surat, or to continue on the borders of the Berar c H AP. 
dominions, but by no means to attempt a march to - 


Poonah. The colonel, however, not thinking him- 
{elf authorized by this letter to diſobey the orders he 


had originally received, proceeded on his way; but 


being afterwards informed of the misfortune of the 


Bombay army, and the ſubſequent treaty, he pro- 
ceeded to Surat, where he arrived by the end of 


February. 


In the mean time the Preſidency of ember had 


formed a deſign of recommencing hoſtilities, notwith- 
ſtanding the treaty concluded by two members of 
the Poonah Committee, who were in fact inveſted 
with the full powers of government. This treaty, 
therefore, was publicly diſavowed, without any re- 
gard to the lives of Meſſrs Farmer and Stuart, who 
had been left as hoſtages in the hands of the enemy. 

Nothing, it appears, at this time could exceed the 
contempt ſhewed by the Preſidency of Bombay to 
every kind of public faith or morality. At the time 
the army was hemmed in by that of the enemy, the 
committee were reduced to the neceſſiiy of ſending 


a blank paper to the latter, deſiring them to fill it 


up as they thought proper. This being communi- 
cated to Madajee Sindia, one of the principal Ma- 
ratta chiefs, he adviſed the reſt not to inſiſt upon 
any unreaſonable terms, by which they might ex- 
aſperate the Engliſn; but rather to conciliate their 
favour by moderation; and this advice, in all pro- 


bability, was the means of procuring ſuch moderate 


terms at that time. The Preſidency of Bombay, 
however, ſuppoſed that Sindia could not dictate this 
advice without ſome very intereſted motive, or ſome 
unaccountable attachment he had taken to the Eng- 
liſh; for juſtice, clemency, and moderation ſeem to 


have been motives quite foreign to the- breaſts of 
theſe gentlemen; | To this chief, therefore, they now 


applied, hoping to find in him a proper ſubſtitute 


or the infamous Re whom they had oY 5 | 
i lige i 


1779 


EHAP. 
175. 
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liged to deliver up to the Mahrattas; and ſecret pro. 
poſals were made, holding out great advantages to 
him, if he would adopt the ſcheme of overturning 


the Mahratta government: but Sindia treated them 


with the ſilent contempt they deſerved. 
The failure of the intended ſcheme produced much 
diſſatisfaction between the three Preſidencies of In. 


dia. Thoſe of Bombay and Calcutta mutually ac- 
cuſed each other of being the authors of the misfor- 


tune that had happened; the former, on account of 
the treaty attempted with the Nabob of Berar, and 
their being kept ſo long ignorant of the main deſign; 
and the latter, on account of their having undertaken 
ſuch an arduous taſk as the late expedition raſhly, 
and withont the proper means of accompliſhing it. 
'The council of Madras, however, differed from both, 
and foretold the evils they would bring upon the 
Britiſh dominions in that part of the world by their 
abſurd and unjuſt behaviour; cprcalyas they them: 
ſelves were conſcious that their former conduct had 
made Hyder Ally their enemy, and that he only 
waited for an opportunity to fall upon them in con- 


junction with the French. 


Theſe conſiderations, however, were diſregarded 
by the Supreme Council, who confirmed the conduct 
of that of Bombay, and diſavowed the treaty for- 
merly concluded; nevertheleſs they empowered Co- 
jonel Goddard to treat with the Mahrattas in as am- 


ple a manner as poſſible, and to adhere to or renew 


the treaty of Poonah; or, as it was otherwiſe called, 


that of Poorunder; but ſtrictly enjoined him not to 


admit the French into the treaty, or give up an arti- 
cle of the new conqueſts; at the ſame time that it 
was determined by every poſſible means to attempt 
a renewal of the treaty with Moodaſlee Booſla, and 


if poſſible obtain his concurrence in the proje&.— 


The more effectually to carry their reſolves into exe- 


cution, their forces were put in proper order, and 
the firit brigade, ſtationed on the banks of the river 
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Hitnna, was ordered to keep in readineſs to march c HA 


on the ſhorteſt notice into the Mahratta territories. 
All this time the Paiſhwa had been remonſtrating 
in the ſtrongeſt manner on the injuſtiee and infidelity 
of the government of Bombay. In one letter of 
the Paiſhwa to the Covernor General he has the fol- 
lowing remarkable expreſſions: “ The maintenance 
of every article of the treaty is equally incumbent on 
both parties. It is not (ſtipulated; in any article of 
the treaty, that either party may fend forces through 
the dominions of the other, without conſulting him 
before-hand, and thereby to cauſe trouble and di- 
ſtreſs ro the people. To what rule of friendſhip can 
be attributed the ſtationing garriſons, and the raiſing 
of money in the country of the other party ? Whar 
has happened is then agreeable to the Engliſh faith. 
From the commencement of the authority of the fa- 
mily of the Paiſhwa, they have entered into treaties 


XXX. 


1779. 


with many of the chiefs both of the caſt and weſt, | 


and have never before experienced ſuch a want of 
faith from any one; nor ever, to the preſent time, 


deviated from any of their engagements ; nor have 
been wanting in the duties of fricndſhip aud alliance. 


The blame reſts with you.” 


About this time Colonel Goddard was advanced 
to a high degree of power at Bombay, being created 


brigadier general, and appointed to a deliberative ſeat 
in their councils ; in conſequence of which, proba- 
bly, he entered with great ſpirit into all the ſchemes 
of the Preſidency ; and though he did not extend his 
views ſo far at preſent as to plan any ſcheme for the 
total revolution of the Poonah government, his military 
qualifications enabled him caſily ro ſee how many 
valuable conqueſts might be made, particularly on 
the Guzerat fide, during the Wage ſon of weak · 
neſs and inteſtine diſorder. In the mean time he com- 


municated to the court of Poonah the new propoſals 


of the Bombay Preſidency for accommodating mat- 
ters z but before any anſwer could be given, Rago» 
8 nat 
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CH A Þ. naut having made his eſcape from Madajee Sindia, 
XXX. to whoſe care he had been committed, fled once more 
1779. to the Engliſh for protection. As the Bombay coun- 
Rebeat cil did not at preſent chuſe to receive him, he was 
ſcapes to Obliged to flie to Goddard's camp near Surat, where he 
8 could not concgal his uneaſineſs at being under the 
juriſdiction off the Supreme Council, rather than 
under that of Bombay. 

A little before the eſcape of this miſcreant, the 
Paiſhwa and Madajee Sindia had written to the Pre- 

ſidency of Bombay, informing them of their deſign 

to march againſt Hyder Ally, in order to revenge 

the m—_— they had ſuſtained from him, and expreſ. 

ſing the greateſt deſire of accommodating all differ. 

ences with the Britiſh Government; but they could 

25 not well be ſuppoſed to brook this new protection 
Leden afforded to Ragonaut; and though they ſtill agreed to 
ſen: thepro- ſend agents to Goddard's camp, in order to open 
forded bim. the negociations, this was very ſlowly done, and 
ſo much time beſides loſt in ſending meſſengers 

to Poonah upon every difficulty that aroſe, that the 

treaty was ſpun out to a great length, without any 

point being conclufively ſettled. - The protection, 
however, afforded at this time to Ragonaut, was of 

a quite different kind from what he had formerly ex- 
perienced. Every idea of. ſeconding his ambitious 
projets was now at an end, and he was protected 

only as a fit inſtrument, who might be uſeful either 

in caſe of war, or for ſettling the terms of peace, 

It was, however, determined, that whenever a peace 

ſhould take place, ſuitable proviſion ſhould be made 

for him by the Mahrattas, and he ſhould reſide at 
whatever place he thought proper; but fo much 

were things changed from what he formerly experi- 
enced, that the allowance of 50,000 rupees a month 
(about 60001. ſterling) which had been made him 
by General Goddard, was highly diſapproved of by 
the Supreme Council, and he was ordered to reduce it 
within very narrow limits. Even the , * 

wh mite 
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limited by his behaviour, and it was now ſaid to be c HA x. 
granted only on condition that he ſhould not forfeit *. 
his right by any act of infidelity, or make any attempt 2779. 
to defeat the negociation with the Mabrattas. - 
ln the mean time new propoſals were made to the 
Nabob of Berar, but no perſuaſions whatever could 
draw bim into any combination againſt the Mahrattas; 
on the contrary, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſhew 
the Council that they ought by all means ro effect 
a ſpeedy reconciliation with the court of Poonah, in 
which affair he offered to become mediator, and to 
guarantee the peace; engaging to ſettle the diffe- 
rences effectually, and to cure all jealouſies on both 
ſides. This mediation, however, was refuſed. 
In the mean time the repeated acts of perfidy to- A general 
wards the Mahrattas, with the many inſtances of e 
moſt ſcandalous and cruel oppreſſion committed by Englih 


the Company's ſervants, had united almoſt all the 33 


„„ ö . DT St RS Tos _ 


princes of India in a general league againſt the Bri- princes. 

tiſh, and a deſign was formed of exterminating them 

entirely. The court of Berar, however, ſeem to have 

acted at preſent with a degree of fidelity and ſecrecy 
: unknown almoſt in any age of the world. Tho' the 
f downfal of the Nizam, Subah of the Decan, had been | 
. one of the ſchemes propoſed by the treaty with | 
1 Moodajee Booſla, yet no intelligence of this was con- | 
q veyed to him either at the time or afterwards. The "= 
r Nizam, who was the founder of the league above : | 
e. mentioned againſt the Britiſh, in his public enumeration A 
e of the cauſes which induced him to take this ſtep, 
e mentioned only his ſhare in the general apprehenſion 
at of danger from the Engliſh ; the cloſe friendſhip, — 
h connection, and alliance which ſubſiſted between him 1 
1. and the Poonah government; the mortal hatred he | 
th bore to Ragonaut Row, whom he ſtiled an invincible | 
m villain, and utterly incapable of faith; the injuſtice of 
y the Bombay government, together with the imme- 


it diate perſonal injuries he had received from the go- 
as vernment of Madraſs. e 
42 | Early 
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| 
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Early i in the year 1 780, the Mahrattas found tliers. 
ſelves under a neceſſity eicher of making peace with 
the Engliſh, and revenging themſelves of Hyder Ally; 
or of entering into a league with Hyder, and decla. 
ring war againſt the Engliſh. For ſome time they 
heſitated, and gave no anſwer to the propoſals of Hy. 
der; but the Nizam at length decided the matter, 
and a moſt powerful confederacy was formed againſt 


the Britiſh power. The principal parties were, the 


Nizam, Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, and Moodajee Boolla, 
though it does not appear that the latter was a wil. 
ling or even a free agent in this matter 

The plan propoſed was, that Hyder and the Ni. 
zam ſhould attack the Carnatic and the northeru Cir- 


cars; the Mahrattas to attack Surat and Guzerat; 


and Moodajee Booſla to invade Bengal. The lar- 
ter, however, did not by any means perform what 


tze allies expected of him; for beſides being unac- 
cCoountably ſlow in raiſing his army, he calculated the 


time of its march fo ill, that it did not arrive there 


till the commencement of the rainy ſeaſon; when the 


whole muſt have periſhed had they not been relieved 


by a ſeaſonable ſupply of proviſions. from Bengal, 


and by which the kiuducſs formerly ſhewn to Gene- 


ral Goddard's army was returned. 


After much negociation on the part of Goddard 
and the Court of Poonah, the treaty was ſuddenly 
broken off, and all parties prepured for war. Bom- 


bay, in hopes of ſharing the conqueſts expected to 


be made, ſent off its whole force to join the Surat 


army under General Goddard; and the Council of 


M.,jdrafs, notwithitanding their extreme averſion to 
the war, were obliged to. ſend a very conſiderable 
part of their force to the ſame place; while, on the 


other hand, a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defen- 


85 
. . 


five, was concluded berween the Company and the 


Ranna of Gohud, or Ghod, a petty prince, whoſe 


territories lie among the mountains on the Mahratta 


ide of che Jumna, and the greater pare of which 
were 


„ ns? 17 
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were chen poſſeſſed by ſome of their troops. The C AP. P. 


poverty of the Mahrattas rendered their prepara- 


tions extremely flow, while the great pecuniary re- 


ſources of the An e enabled them to be equally 
alert. 


= order't to unde . bat 1 reaſon of Gen. God- 
the military operations now to be deſcribed, it will 


ſtill be neceſſary to take notice of ſome farther parti- 8 
utty Sing. 


culars relating to the Mahrattas. Some conſider- 
able. poſſeſſions were held, under the Paiſhwa, b 


the family of Guiacawar, on the weſtern borders of 
the Guzerat. In the firſt Bombay war, diſputes 
then prevailing. in that family with reſpect to the 


ſucceſſion, the Engliſh thought proper to favour the 


pretenſions of Futty Sing Guiacawar, in oppoſition . 


tg thoſe of the other claimants. The tranſactions of 
this treaty are not by any means clear; but it is cer- 
tain that ceſſions of lands, to a very conſiderable va- 
jue, in the Guzerat, were obtained from Putty Sing; 
though he afterwards declared not only that his ſig- 


nature was extorted, but that he had no right to the 


lands he had promiſed to cede. The firſt military 
movement, therefore, made by General Goddard, 


January 2. 1780, was in order to force this prince to jn. a, 
a determination concerning the lands, and to come 


into terms of alliance with the Engliſh. The oſten- 
fible reaſon of this expedition, however, was to re- 
duce the fortreſs and territory of Dubhoy belongiog 
to the Paiſhwa. This was ſoon accompliſhed ; and 


the Britiſh army being very near, and on the 


very road to Futty Sing's capital (Brodera), the ge- 
neral had the better opportunity of intimidating him 


by its force. No appearance of danger, however, 


nor the acknowledged talents of General Goddard in 


negociation, could induce this prince to accede, in a 


cordial manner, to the alliance; though his ſcruples 
were at laſt overcome, and a treaty ſigned for the di- 
viſion of the Guzerat, and the ns nee of 
che Poonah government. 

Vol. II. Aa | On 


1780, 


ar Con- 
cludes a 
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as ap. On the 15th of February 1780, the army, rein- 
Xxx. forced by the cavalry of Futty Sing, marched to lay 
SO" ſiege to Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat. This 


Feb. 1 
Take: An. Place, of ſo much importance, was taken by ſtorm 


| - medahag, in five days. Its reduction was followed by the ſub- 


miſſion of the reſt of the province; and Futty Sing 

being inveſted with the government, proceeded 10 

grant the Company whatever their ſervants thought 

proper to require, or whatever he thought would be 
agreeable to them; but before the affairs of the pro- 

vince could be thoroughly ſettled, Sindia and Holkar 
directed their courſe towards Surat, with a conſider- 

able army. General Goddard, imagining their de- 

ſigu was to attack that place, reached their encamp- 

March 8. ment by forced marches on the 8th of March, de- 
ſigning to attack them in the night, From this io- 
rention, however, he was diverted. by a letter from 

Mr Farmer, one of the hoſtages left by the Com. 

mittee of Poonah in the hands of the Mahrattas. 

This gentleman informed him of the friendly diſpo- 

tion of the Mahrattas, and that they wiſhed to be 

upon amicable terms with the Engliſh ; and his in- 

ae Mak- telligenee was confirmed the following day by the 
liberty their arrival of both Mr Farmer and Mr Stuart, who had 
hoſtzges. been freely enlarged by the Mahrattas, and diſchar- 
ged from all obligations relative ro the treaty of 
Worgaum. Along with them was ſent a Vackeel, or 
confidential meſſenger, from Sindia, who opened ſome 
new. propoſals; but as theſe included a demand of 
Ragonaut and bis ſon, without any ſtipulation in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh, the meſſenger was diſmiſſed with 
an unfayourable anſwer.” This refuſal, and ſome in- 
ſtances of duplicity ſaid to be obſerved at. this time 
in Sindia's conduct, made Gen. Goddard extremely 
anxious to bring bim to action; but his cautious an- 
tagoniſt managed matters ſo well that this could never 
be accompliſned. At laſt, finding all his endeavours 
otherwiſe ineffectual, General Goddard left behind 


bim his tentz ſtanding, and all other Winne 
| after 


been exactly ſimilar. Some individuals of a native 
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aſter which he advanced to the attack with ſuch ra- HA p; 


pidity, that Sindia was compelled to ſtand an en- =. 
gagement. The event was entirely in favour of the 8 


Eogliſh ; the enemy were repulſed with conſiderable fad — 


loſs, and obliged totally to abandon their ground ; a Gen. Gods 

diſgrace which could not fail to diſpirit the Mahrat- tz 

tas greatly, and deſtroy the confidence they might at 

firſt entertain from their courage and numbers. 
This action, which happened on the 3d of April 

1780, ſeemed but a prelude to other diſaſters of the 

ſame kind. —Captain Campbell, with two battalions, 

four field pieces, and a large convoy of proviſions, 

was overtaken by Sindia with an army of 20,000 

men; whom he, nevertheleſs, not only repulſed, but 

deſtroyed a great number of his men.—Six thouſand 

Mahrattas were ſurpriſed in their camp by Lieute- 

nant Walſh, and driven out of it by a ſingle regt- 

ment of cavalry ; the Mahratta commander, and a 

great number of his men, being left dead on the ſpot; 

and the camp, with all it contained, falling into the. 

hands of the viftors.—A ſimilar action concluded the 

campaign. Major Forbes, with two battalions of ſe- 

poys, ſurpriſed and routed an army of 7000 Mahrat- 

ratas. 8 

Some very brilliant ſervice was likewiſe performed 

on the ſide of Bengal, ſo that the Mahratta affairs 

{ſeemed to go every where to wreck ; and they re- Fortreſs of 

ceived a ſtill more ſignal blow in the reduction of the g 59} 

fortreſs of Gualier, deemed impregnable from the 

remoteſt antiquity. It was ſituated on the top of an 

high rock, and ſeems to have been equally ſtrong 

with ſome fortreſſes beſieged by Alexander the Great; 

and the method by which it was taken is ſaid to have 


Aptil 3+ 


tribe called Mewattes, probably, from the hope of 
reward, diſcovered a private way by which it was 
poſſible to climb up to the top of the mountain ; 
and the Britiſh commander, Major Popham, having 
made proper uſe of the intelligence. communicated to 


4 
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c H A v him, employed them to guide a party up the preci- 


pes in the night time, by which means this ſtrong 
756. fortreſs inſtantly. fell into his hands. | 

Farther at” But, while the Britiſh were thus ſueceſsful againſt 
cauſe of the the Mahrattas, they were threatened with utter ex- 
nc 2- termination in the Carnatic, In order to render the 
gainſt the operations of this war caſily intelligible, it will be 
2 585 neceſſary to take a further view of the affairs in chat 

quarter. We have already obſcrved, that though the 


war with the Mahrattas and Hyder Ally had been ex- 


tremely agreeable to the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
and likewiſe to that of Bombay, the Preſidency of 
Madraſs had entirely differed in opinion, and moſt 
pathetically pointed out the dangerous conſequences 
to the Company's intereſts at large, as well as the 
ruin which Muh enſuc to themſelves, by the proſecu- 
tion of fuch a ſcheme. Their own conduct, howe- 
ver, was in many reſpects no leſs reprehenſible than 
that of the Preſidencies they condemned. We have 
feen that they had perfidiouſly denied their aſſiſtance 
to Hyder Ally at the time he ſtood fo much in need of 
it, and thus occaſioned the quarrel with him which 
now took place; and at the ſame time they were be- 
having in ſuch a manner towards their old friend and 
ally, the Nizam of the Decan, as muſt undoubtedly 
have the effect of provoking that prince. They 

0 had, in the firſt place, allowed the ſmall annual tri- 
bdute of five lacks of rupees, for the payment of which 
the Company was bound to the Nizam, to run up to 
a very large ſum. This was due for five very large 
and valuable northern circars or provinces, of which, 
however, they were as yet only in the poſſcſſion of 
four; the woll ſoutherly, and conſequently that near- 
eſt to the Carnatic, being ſcrtled for life upon Bazalct 
Jung, the Nizam's brother. This province was to 
revert to the Company immediately on the death of 
Baxalet, and, during that interval, à proportional 
ſpeciſied deduction was to be made from the tribute 
above mentioned. This prince, however, was 1 5 

| 1 


e 8 2 0 
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by his brother, not to alienate, during his lifetime, © 11 A f. 
any part of the revenue fettled upon him, and which XXX. 
was called his jaghire; and the Company were e- 


qually reſtrained by treaties from all attempts to pro- 
cure the poſſeſſion of this province before the death 
of Bazalet; beſides which they were bound by the 
ſame treaties to defend the dominions of the Nizam, 
and even to check Bazalet himſelf, if neceſſary. Not- 
withſtanding all this, however, the ſituation, of the 
Guntoor province rendered it greatly the object of 


deſire to the Company, particularly on account of 


its having the ſea- port of Mootapilly, which afford- 
ed a conſtant opportunity of commerce with the 
French, and of introducing arms, ammunition, ar- 
tillery, and even troops into the Decan. Propoſals 


for anticipating the poſſeſſion of this province were 


made as carly as the year 1769, and frequently re- 
newed afterwards; but as the Nizam never thought 
proper to accept of them, they ſerved no other pur- 
poſe than that of raiſing up jealouſies and differences 
berwixt the partics. The great ſubject of complaint 
on the part of the Britiſh was, that Bazalet kept up a 
connection with France. A particular inftance of 


this was thought to be his receiving into his ſervice 


1779. 


a body of troops under the command of a Mr Lallß; 


which, though compoſed of vagabonds from man 

different nations, went under rhe name of a body of 
French, and was certainly commanded by French 
officers. After ſome remonſtrances on both ſides, 
which did not afford entire ſatisfaction to either, Ba- 
zalet was induced, by the i progreſs of Hyder 
Ally, to put himſelf under the protection of the Eng- 
liſh, and, though himſelf a ſubject, to conclude a 
treaty with them in the month of April 1779, with- 
out the knowledge of his, brother and ſovereign, by 
which he diſmiſſed his French troops and gave up the 


Guntoor; nor was it thought proper, on the part, 


of the Engliſh Council, to take any notice of this : con- 
treaty to the Nizam after it had been concluded; and won! hes 
1779. 


"A 43 no 


. 


Guntoor 
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a H H A P. no account of it was ſent to Bengal till ten months 


r 


after its being ratified, 

Though this conduct muſt undoubtedly have been 
ſufficiently provoking to the Nizam, matters were 
ſtill further embarraſſed by what followed. The pro. 
vince was farmed out to the Nabob of Arcot, who 
had ever been an object of jealouſy to the Nizam ; 
and even this was rendered worſe by the enmity 
which ſubſifted berwixt the Nabob above mentioned 
and Hyder Ally. In theſe circumſtances, Bazalet 
Jung ſoon became exceedingly fcarful of the danger 
which threatened him; and, not thinking all the 
troops within reach of the Guntoor equal to his pro- 
tection, urged the Preſidency to ſend a ſtrong rein- 
forcement for that purpoſe. Colonel Harper . being 


ſent off on this ſervice, was, without any apparent 


neceſſity, ordered to take his route through part of 
the dominions of Hyder, On entering this country, 
1 the Cuddepab, he gave notice ar his route and 


5 that he ould be Kino oY and the diſſes 
barricaded againſt him, However, he purſued his 
courſe for ſome days, until at laſt he found a narrow 
paſs, named Atcour, fo ſtrongly fortified, that he 
could not attempt to force it, even if he had been 
ordered to commit hoſtilities, which was not the caſe. 
However, he ſoon perceived, that if he would not 
attack the Indians, they would ſurround and attack 


him; for which reafon he abandoned the project for 


the preſent, and returned to Innaccnda, where he 


.74- arrived Auguſt 14. 1779, after ſpending ſix days in 


Hyder's country, 
It now appeared neceſſary to reconcile the Nizam to 


the treaty with Bazalet Jung. Sir Thomas Rumbold, 


the preſident, therefore propoſed to ſend a reſident 
to the Nizam's court at Hyderabad, with an apology 
for the arrears due on the tribute, and a promiſe of 

payment 
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payment as ſoon as poſſible; ; by which, he ſaid, CHAP 
che advantage of having certain intelligence with re- 
gard to the Nizam's views and deſigns would at leaſt! 1777 
be obtained. The propoſal being accepted, Mr Hol- 
Jond was diſpatched on the embaſſy, and was received 
with great reſpect by the Nizam, who aſſured him of 
his determination to live on terms of the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip with the Company, and to adhere inviolably to 
the treaties which had been entered into betwixt 
them; that he had ever religiouſly obſerved that 
conduct, and had reſiſted all the ſolicitations made 
to induce him to ſupport the French intereſt, and 
confirmed and repeated his friendly profeſſions by a 
letter to the Preſidency ; expreſſing, at the ſame time, 
his ſatisfaction with Mr Hollond's appointment. But 
when he came to underſtand the affair of the Gun- 
toor province, he became exceedingly diſſatisfied, and 
could never afterwards be reconciled to the Preſiden- 
cy of Madraſs. His reſentment was ſtill farther in- 
flamed by an attempt to get free of the tribute alto- 
gether, and inſtructions were ſent to Mr Hollond to 
propoſe this to the Nizam. Such an extraordinary 
demand coming in place of payment of the arrear, 
and while the affair of the Guntoor province was 
{ill freſh in his mind, could not but be in the higheſt 
degree provoking. He therefore told Mr Hollond, 
that there was no farther occaſion: for his ſtaying 
there ; that he ſaw the Company were determined 
to break the treaty ; and that, if they were bent on 
war, he was equally ready, threatening at the ſame 
time inſtantly to join Hyder Ally. At laſt, on the 
| 31ſt of Auguſt, the Nizam gave his final anſwer, that Auguſt 11. 
| the commencement: of hoſtilities muſt be the imme- 
T diate. conſequence of: with-holding the tribute, and 
that he might have his audience of leave in two days. 
This was ſucceeded by à formal notification to him 
to prepare for his departure; and, in the mean time, 
the Nizam talked publicly of taking the field as ſoon 
AS the rainy ſæaſon was over. 7 
A a4, 8 This 
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This ſcandalons conduct of the Preſidency at Ma- 
draſs was entirely diſapproved of by the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta; but, by reaſon of the diſtance, 
it was long before their interference could have any 
effect. At laſt, on receiving advices from Mr Hol- 
lond of the dangerous fituation of affairs, the Coun- 
cil reſolved to take an àctive part in the buſineſs, in 
order to prevent the miſchiefs that were likely to en- 
ſue. For this purpoſe they ſent a letter to the Nizam, 
calculated to ſoften his reſentment, but at the ac 
time laying as little blame as poſſible on the govern- 
ment of Madraſs. This had the deſired effect, and 
the Nizam promiſed to ſuſpend his reſentment. He 
added to Mr Hollond, If what you wrote is' from 
the heart, and the government of Madraſs will re- 


Hnqiuſh the poſſeſſion of the Circar, it is well; if not, 


I have nothing of greater conſequence than defend- 
mg my country. It is from this new line of con- 
duct of the ' Engliſh Company, that the founda- 
tions of enmity have been hid throughout al the 
country of Indoſtan.“ | 

The interference of the 8 Council was 
highly reſented at Madraſs, and the diſpute was only 
ended by the ſufpenſion of Mr Whitehill who had 
ſucceeded Sir Thomas Rumbold in his office of Pre- 
fident of that Council. In the mean time, Colonel 
Harper was detained at Imaconda for want :of freſh 
orders ; and when they arrived, he had neither mo- 
ney nor proviſions, and conſequently could not pur- 
fac his march by the way which he ought to have 
dome originally, and which would at the time have 


| produced the intended effect. The delay thus occa- 


ſioned was moſt unjuſtly imputed to Colonel Harper, 
from whom the command was therefore raken, and 
given to Colonel Baillie. 195 

In the mean time, Bazalet 88 TRE" IT im- 


plored protection from the Preſidency of Madras, 
without which he could no longer ſupport the Eng- 


liſh intereſt f in N to "IT Ally. who con- 
. an 
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ſtanily plied him with letters, requiring him to aban- HA 

don their intereſt altogether, and threatening him | 

with vengeance if he perſiſted in his refuſal. In theſe «779. * 

letters he expreſſed the utmoſt contempt of the Eng- 

liſh councils; repreſented them as the common e- 

nemy of the country; endeavoured to ſhew, from 

his own experience and ſucceſs in the laſt war, 

that they were not near ſo formidable in arms as was 

imagined ; and ſer them forth as a moſt rapacious 

ſet of people, from whom nothing could ever be re- 

covered after they had once got poſſeſſion of it. 

Finding, however, that Bazalet was not yet willing 

to come to a rupture with them, Hyder at laſt inva- 

ded his dominions, and ſhut him up in Adoni his 

capital; on which the unfortunate prince wrote in 

the moſt preſſing terms to the Preſidency, to evacu- 

ate the Guntoor Circar, of which they had taken 
ſſeſſion, as their keeping it would be attended with 

bis inevitable deſtrauQtion. oo 

Thus ſtood matters in the end of the year 1779, 

and beginning of 1780; and though the preſidency 

of Madraſs muſt have been ſenſible that the line of 

conduct they had adopted would unavoidably pro- 

duce a war, they had entirely neglected to make any 

preparations for it. It was againſt this Preſidency 

indeed that Hyder's reſentment was principally level- 

led; for tho” he occaſionally ſpoke in very favourable 

terms of the Britiſh in general, he conſtantly expreſ- 

ſed his diſpleaſure againſt the Preſideney of Ma- 

draſs. It had been even ſuppoſed, that nothing but 

his being taken up with the Mahratta war had hinder- 

ed him from marching to the aſſiſtance of Pondi- 

cherry in the year 1778; and his diſpoſition was 

{till further manifeſted by his behaviour on the raking 

of a French fort called Mahie, in the year 1779. 

This fort was ſit uated in the territories of one of Tating of 

the ſmall Malabar Princes, entirely ruled by Hyder ann; 

Ally; who thereupon conſidering the prince as his Hyder 

ſubje&, and the ſettlement as a part of his own do- *"?* 
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eu Ap. minion, remonſtrated very warmly againſt the expe. 
XXX. dition undertaken by the Engliſh for reducing it.— 
1780, But as theſe remonſtrances produced no effect, 


he threatened a ſevere revenge on account of the 
injury done to many Europeans, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Portugueſe, who were ſettled in the 
country, as he ſaid, for the mutual benefit both of 
the natives and themſelves. _ 

The Preſidency were ſomewhat ſtartled at theſe 
menaces; but as Hyder was known to be {till deeply 
engaged in the Mahratta war, it was at laſt determined 
to proſecute the ſcheme with all manner of vigour. 
Hyder attempted to relieve the place, but his views 
were defeated by Colonel Braithwaite, and the 
French expelled; ſo that little doubt remained as to 
the part Hyder would take in the French war, as 
ſoon as he found himſelf diſengaged from that with 
the Mahrattas ; and this diſpoſition became daily more 
dangerous from the number of French troops which 
were conſtantly ſent to the iſlands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, in order to be at hand in caſe any oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer of retrieving their affairs in that 
quarter. Notwithſtanding all this ill-will, however, 
it appears that even yet, had matters been prudently 
managed, a quarrel might have been avoided, as 
Hyder did not ſeem inclined to come to extremities ; 
but from the time that the affair of the Guntoor 
Circar was known, he appeared totally averſe to any 
reconciliation with the government of Madraſs. 

In the mean time the Nabob of Arcot, who, by 
reaſon of his friendſhip with the Engliſh, was in the 
ſame danger with themſelves, though he neglected to 
take proper meaſures for his own ſafety, did not fail 
to give ſuch advice to the Preſidency of Madraſs as 
ſeemed to him moſt proper in the preſent emergency. 
He preſſed them to draw together all the troops in 
the Carnatic, and to form one or two camps, as 
ſhould ſeem beſt calculated for protecting the coun- 
try, in caſe of an invaſion. He ſet forth, that the ir- 
ruption of the enemy would be ſudden, and that 
| | their 
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SE de. at rapidly overſpread the country; © HA r. | 


that every attempt to collect the troops would then XXX. 


be attended with difficulty and danger; beſides 


which it would be impoſſible to procure bullocks 


(which are commonly uſed in the Eaſt) for the ſer- 
vice of the artillery, or a ſufficient number of thoſe 
porters called coolies, who are neceſſary attendants on 
all armies, for the purpoſe of conveying their bag- 
gage and proviſions. ' At the ſame time he decla- 
red, that he had neither money nor troops with 
which he could hope to make any effectual reſiſtance, 
He alſo adviſed an alliance with the Mahrattas againſt 
Hyder. 2a 

"Theſe ſalutary advices were neglected as uſual : in- 
deed, the meaſures purſued on the other ſide of In- 


dia rendered an alliance with the Mahrattas imprac- 


ticable, as every thing had certainly been done to 
provoke them. Towards the cloſe of the year 1779, 
therefore, the Nabob announced the peace between 
Hyder Ally and the Mahrattas, with ſome ſketch of 
the confederacy formed among the Indian princes, 


already mentioned. This met with little eredit; and 


the Preſidency of Bengal were ſo much convinced 
that all differences would be conciliated by the ma- 
king up matters with the Mahrattas, that they were 
at no pains to provide for the worſt in caſe of the 
failure of their negociation. In the mean time, the 
governor of Fort St George had endeavoured to en- 
ter into a private 'negociation with Hyder Ally, to 
whom he ſent a letter by a gentleman. This meſ- 
ſenger was received with great haughtineſs, and. ob- 
tained a very indifferent anſwer. In the letter writ- 
ten on this occaſion by Hyder, he complained that 


the friendſhip betwixt him and the Company had 


been broken through by the latter; bur that out of 
friendſhip for the King of England, whom he had 
formerly conſidered as a friend, but now thought 
otherwiſe, he had not yet taken vengeance ; and he 


concluded with the following words:“ But if you, 
8 | forgetting 


1779. 
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CHAP. forgetting all treaties and engagements of the Com. 


May 19. 


pany, are ſtill intent on breaking with me, what ad. 
vantage can attend writing io you? You/are ac- 
quainted with every thing: it is right to act in all 
things with prudence and foreſight,” 

All this was ſtill infufficient to rouſe the Prefiden. 
cy of Madraſs from their lethargy, It was till ima- 
gined that no apprehenſions of a war with Hyder Ally 


. were to be entertained; though a letter ſent, March 19, 


1780, by Hy der to the preſident, was by Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes conſidered as ſuch a ſtrong indication 
of that prince's hoſtile diſpoſition, chat he tent it 
home to ihe Secretary of State. In this letter Hyder 

ave a ſhort, but explicit, detaiF of all the injuries 
Be bad ſuſtained from the Government of Madraf; 
for the laſt eleven years; and he concluded with the 


following expoſtulation: :—** When ſuch improper 


conduct is purſued, what engagements will remain 
inviolate ? I leave it to the judgment of you and your 
Council to determine on whoſe part the engage- 
ments and promiſes have been infringed.” —To the 
ſame purpoſe he had cxpreſſed himſelf in a leiter 
written to Bombay, relative to ſome Engliſh gentle- 
men who had been impriſoned in his dominions, and 
whom he relcaſed an the application of that Preſi- 
dency. In this he informed them, that he had given 
orders to oppoſe any encroachments on his territo- 
ries by force of arms; but as there were no diffe- 
rences between him and Bombay, he declared that 
his reſentment ſhould only fall on thoſe who had 
done him injuſtice. 

Theſe threats were ſoon followed by the moſt ac- 


tive preparations for war. on the part of Hyder Ally: 


large bodies of troops were every where collected on 
the borders of the Car natic, particularly in che neigh- 
bourhood of the gauts, or diſſicult paſſes of the 
8 which command the acceſs into the coun- 
try; great magazines were formed; and Hyder him- 
AFG. iy trom his capital, Scringapatam, to the 
trontiers; 
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frontiers; ſo that every thing bore the moſt evident 


CHAP: 
XXX. 


marks of an approaching invaſion. | Pang 
1780. 


On the other hand, the Naboh of Arcot, on whom 
the ſtorm was about to fall, had run himſelf into the 
moſt diſtreſſed ſituation imaginable, By an unac- 
countable diſſipation of his revenue, he had involved 
himſelf in debt to the Company, to his army, and to 
every perſon who would ſend him money. His 


* 


in arrears, to his army, that mutiny and defertion 
every where prevailed; His cavalry marched off by 


large bodies at noon-day, and his beſt regiment was 


with difficulty brought back. by a Britiſh gentleman 
who advanced his whole fortune to pay the men 


Deſperate _ 
fituation of 


the Nabob 


of Arcot. 


arriſons were deſtitute of with ſtores and provi- 
fons and he had been ſo long due, and ſo deeply 


their arrears; by which he was extremely diſtreſſed, 


till the Goverrment of Madraſs at laſt repaid the 
money on the Nabob's account. | 

The Government of Madraſs, however, had a gal- 
lant and wel- diſciplined army, amounting to ſome- 
thing about 30,000 effective men; and had been 
lately reinforced, by the arrival of Lord Macleod, with 
a ne raiſed regiment of a thouſand men, from Englaud. 
But this force, which would have been ſo conſiderable 
in its effect, if collected and acting in a body, was 
rendered weak and inert, by its being broken into 
ſmall parties, diſperſed at great diſtances, whether in 
quarters, garriſons, or upon various detached ſervices. 
A coeliderable party, but much more fo with reſpect 
to the nature and value of the troops than their 


number, were, in this ſeaſon of danger, ſent to aſſiſt 


Gen. Goddard in the Guzerat war. The applications 


from Bengal for this reinforcement, were, however, 


too urgent not to be complied with. Others were. iu 


garriſon on the Malabar coaſt; and a very valuable 
detachment was in the Guntoor Circar, under the 
conduct of Colonel Baillie. Thoſe immediately in 


the Carnatic were diſperſed in the manner we have 
before obſerved, A ſcarcity of money uſually ſuper- 


induces 


5 
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induces. every other want, This misfortune now 
prevailed; and the troops were generally deſtitute of 
all thoſe neceſſaries and means which could enable 
them to take the field. | 

Ar the ſame time, every account of the deſigns 
and movements of Hyder Ally were moſt unaccount- 
ably flighted ; and the Preſidency of Madraſs re- 


mained in a ſupine ſtate of inactivity, when almoſt on 


the brink of ruin; nor was it ever believed that an 
invaſion would take place, till it actually happened. 


Iwo gentlemen of the Council (Mt Johnſon and 


Mr Smith) had indeed paſſed very ſevere ſtrictures 
on the conduct of the majority; but their remon- 
ſtrances produced no other effect than that of having 
their own conduet blamed ; and a Mr Sadlier, who 
had delivered in a minute full of ſevere reflections, a 

few days after the invaſion, was ſuſpended from his 
ſcat in Council on that account, as well as from the 


Company's ſervice in general: Nor did the matter 
"Teſt here, but was immediately followed by a chal- 


lenge from the commander in chief of the forces in 


the Carnatic. 


In the mean time me Nabob of Arcot could by 1 no 
means be brought to give any account of his military 


eſtabliſhment, or the ſtrength and number of his 


troops. It was known, however, that the number of 
his forces, at ſome former periods, had amounted to 


about 35,000 men; but, indeed, the behaviour of 


his officers and ſoldiers rendered their numbers in- 
ſignificant. * 
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Hyder Ally's invaſion——Threatens Madraſs——Be- 
fieges Arcot—— Colonel Baillie, after defeating Tippoo 

| Saib, is himſelf defeated—— Diſcontents in the Bri- 
mh army Command given to Sir Eyre Coote 
Arcot taken by Hyder All. Mr Whitehill, preſident 
of Madraſs, ſuſpended——Wandewaſh relieved by 
Cote Diſturbance at Pondicherry——Coote re- 
peatedly defeats Hyder Ally——Dutch ſettlements 
reduced—— Negapatam taken Trincomale redu- 
duced by Hughes War with the Rajah of Be- 
nares Conduct of Governor Haſtings ——Succeſs 
of Majors Crabbe and Popham Rajah flies, lea- 

_ wing behind him immenſe treaſures—— New Rajab 
appointed, | | | Fu 


IN this ſtate of confuſion, when there was no pro- c HA f. 
per ſtate of defence on either fide, Hyder Ally XXX. 


ſuddenly iſſued through the pafles of the mountains 


about the 2oth of July 1780. He had for ſome Hyder Ally 


time publicly declared his intention of invading the 
Carnatic, in order to chaſtiſe the Engliſn. “ I have 
already tried them,“ faid he, © and know them well: 
they have no conduct; and even now, when T-have 
aſſembled ſo great a force to enter their country, 
they have not manifeſted the leaſt glimmering of a- 
bility ; now, therefore, is the time to go againſt 
TRE ne 111 r 
As there was no enemy to oppoſe him in the field, 
Hyder did not meet with any obſtacle but what a- 
roſe from the nature of the ground he had to march 
over. No care had been taken to guard the _— 
e '» N | ; | 2 
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and even ſome of the garriſons near them had appl. 
ed for reinforcements and ſtores in vain. His army, 


by the beſt accounts, exceeded $6,000 men, beſides 


a large body under his ſon Tippoo Saib, who had 
deen diſpatched towards the northern Circars, and 
other parties which were employed in alarming the 
frontiers ; and his force was rendered more formida. 
ble by a conſiderable 'number of French troops, 


whom he had obtained from the Nizam. 


_ The terror and diſmay occaſioned by this invaſion 
may caſily be 8 Diſputes, however, inſtead 
of any proper agreement, took place, ., The Nabob 
of Arcot and Preſidency of Madraſs mutually threw 
out accuſations againſt each other; while the moſt 
diſmal accounts of ruin, devaſtation, and danger, 
were received from all quarters ; and multitudes of 
repreſentations from garriſons, that they were utter. 
iy in want of the proper means of defence, and that 
without a ſpeedy reinforcement they mult fall a prey 
to the invader. 

The Nabob of Arcot, in the mean time, was preſ. 


fed by the Preſidency of Madraſs to exert himſelf to 


the utmoſt in ſuch a deſperate emergency; to which 
he anſwefed, partly by excuſes, and partly by re- 


proaching them for their own dilatory conduct. 


H6wever, be promiſed to ſupply them with rice, 
oxen, and ſheep, as well as he could; and that he 
Hould-exert bimfelf to complete four regiments of 
cavalry, which were to be put under the direction of 


the Commander in Chief; and he conſented to make 
aſſignments of territory for what ſums The Company 


mould advance for the payment of his troops. 
This ſhew of exertion preſently turned out to no- 
thing, by reaſon of the extreme ill management of 


5 the Nabob's a — hc which was ſo great, that his 


commander, is 


and important fartreſs of 


Gingee, refuſed — N à Britiſh officer to take any 
meaſures for its defence, ĩhough it was by no mean, 


in 80 proper ſtate ſor OY an enemy, _ 
| a 
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had a wy orders from his court for that 
purpoſe, and though an attack was every day expect- 
ed to be made by Hyder. Colonel Brathwaite found 
the important poſt of Carangolly in the hands of an 
inferior officer, with only 20 of the Nabob's ſepoys ; - 
and even this petty . commandant heſitated at recei- 
ving a ſupply of ammunition, becauſe he had nor ex. 
preſs orders for that purpoſe. The Colonel's troops 
afterwards underwent the greateſt diſtreſs in their 
way from Pondicherry to join the army, by reaſon 
of the fame men complaint of want of or- 
ders. 

Hyder Ally, in the mean time, proceeded i in his 
plan of invaſion. Every day furniſhed new ac- 
counts of loſſes and devaſtations; ſo that there was 
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not a place from one end of the coaſt to the other 


that was not kept in continual alarm and danger. 
Nor were theſe ravages. confined to the Carnatic. 


Tippoo Saib, with a great army, advanced upon the 


northern Circars, while on the oppoſite ſide diffe- 
rent parties of the enemy advanced to Madura, and 
the borders of the Tinivelly country. The Compa- 
s forces, at the ſame time; were rendered incapa- 
vi of aſſembling; or of acting with effect, while the 
wretched ſtate of the Nabob's affairs, nd the ſpirit 
of mutiny and diſſaffection which prevailed among 
his troops, evidently ſhewed that his ſubjects were 
much more diſpoſed to ſide with his enemies than 
their ſovereign. N 
In this extremity, a a plan was laid of ſudde 

drawing together from the neareſt rriſons a conſi- 
derable body of troops, to be reinforeed by two re- 
giments of the Nabob's cavalry, in order to inter- 
cept ſome large convoys of proviſions. and ſtores 
which were to come through the paſſes in order to 
join Hyder Ally's army. 'Fhe execution of this was 
committed-to Colonel Coſby, a man of diſtinguiſhed 
bravery and talents for emerpriſe ; but he met with 
ſo many obſtacles in collecting his troops, and was fo 
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EH AP: often miſled and betrayed by the Nabob's ſervants 
and officers, that the enterpriſe not only miſcarried, 
1780. but it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he himſelf 
and his party eſcaped falling into the hands of the e- 
FRG Bs N 
Threatens On the 10th of Auguſt, the inhabitants of Ma- 
draſs were alarmed by an attack made on ſome pla- 
ces about the Mount by ſome of Hyder's cavalry ; 
and ſome conſultations were held about throwing up 
works in proper places to defend the town. The 
army had been ordered to aſſemble at Cenjeveram ; 
but this could not be effected, on account of the 
want of bullocks, which had been all carried off by 
the country people into places of ſafety. It was 
therefore now reſoved, that the Mount ſhould be ap- 
pointed the general place of rendezvous; and that 
the troops ſhould remain there until eight days pro- 
viſions could be procured, and the means of convey- 
ance eſtabliſned; after which they were to proceed 
immediately on their march. Application was then 
made once more to the Nabob of Arcot, in order to 


Aug. 10. 


obtain the ſupplies of bullocks, and other neceſlary ar- 


| | ticles, ſo much wanted at preſent. - 
Beſieges  Hyder Ally, in the mean time, having made ſeve- 
Arcot.. ral feints in order to cover his real deſign, at laſt far 
down before Arcot, which probably urged the Na- 
bob to anſwer the application of the Preſidency ſoon- 
er than he would otherwiſe have done. He now put 
the Select Committee in mind of the ſtores of all 
kinds which he had laid up in ſeveral of his forts; 
and intreated that they would order the army. to 
march immediately to the relief of his capital, where 
they would be plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 
Sir Heaor neceſſaries; which requeſt being comphed with, Sir 
Monro goes Hector Monro immediately quitted the town of Ma- 
tots rele. draſs, and took upon him the command of the army 
| at the Mount. | 


the Company's forces in the Guntoor Circar. Va- 
| | | . . . rious 


All this time, Colonel Baillie was at the head of 
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rious and contradictory orders had been ſent bim o HA Þ. 
ſince his arrival in that place, and had occaſioned no XXX. 
little diſputation at Madraſs. Advices, however, 170. 
were now received from him, that the neighbourhood 
of the enemy's cavalry, with the overflowing of the 
river Kriſtna, had contracted the ſources from whence 
he could derive his proviſions ſo much, that his troops 
were in danger of wanting ſubſiſtence entirely ; and 

that he was apprehenſive of being not much longer 
able to detain the bullocks neceflary for a march, 
without which the army could not by any means 
move. This at firſt produced only ſome relaxation of 

the ſtrictneſs of his orders, and he was allowed to 

march toward the Preſidency if he ſhould find it im- 
practicable to ſubſiſt his troops where he was: but, 
ſoon after, finding their own danger increaſing every 

day, they ſent expreſs orders to him to come directly 

to the aſſiſtance of the Preſidency ; at the ſame time, 
however, to take ſuch a route as might enable him to 

cut off ſome of the enemy's convoys. Tbis occaſioned 

a delay of ſome days, and was the cauſe of the en- 
ſuing cataſtrophe which we are now about to relate. 

On the 25th of Auguſt, there were no more caval- Aug. 27. 
ry at St Thomas's Mount than a ſingle regiment be- 
longing to the Nabob of Arcot; and, on the arrival 
of the general, Sir Hector Monro, theſe. abſolutely 
refuſed to ſerve any longer, unleſs their arrears were 
paid up. The Ameer, one of the Nabob's principal 
officers, who was preſent, refuſed to comply with the 
demand; and, as the troops continued obſtinate, the 
regiment was broke, and ſtripped of their horſes and 
arms. Seventeen black officers, and about ſixty pri- 
vate men offered to ſerve in a new corps, and were 
gladly accepted of by Sir Hector; but the reſt were 
ordered priſoners, under a guard, to Madraſs; from 
which, however, they were releaſed by the Ameer, 
who enliſted them all into his own body guard. | 

In the mean time, the exceſſive rains had ſwelled ne of 
the rivers to ſuch a N as to render Colonel nal | 5 
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lie's march from the Guntoor almoſt impracticable, 
and exceedingly diſtreſſed and incommoded his troops. 
Sir Hector Monro's force at the Mount was fo much 
inferior as to ſeem totally inadequate to the taſk of 
facing the army of Hyder Ally ; -but the excellency 
of the troops, together with the fine train of arrille. 
Ty they had, was no ſmall counterbalance to the num. 
bers of the enemy. In theſe circumſtances, it was 
conſidered by the general, that a briſk movement to- 
wards Arcot would probably alarm Hyder ſo much 
as to induce him to raife the Rege ; and that a junction 
with Baillie would probably produce a greater effect 
if it took place at Conjeveram, which was 40 miles on 
the way to Arcot, than at St Thomas's Mount. He 
therefore determined to accompliſh it there, if poſſi. 
ble. This place indeed was conſiderably out of Co- 
Jonel Baillic's way, and would oblige him to take a 
circuit to the weſtward; but, as no danger or diffi- 
culty of accompliſhing the purpoſe was at that time 
apparent, diſpatches were accordingly ſent, and the 
army ſet out at che ſame time from the Mount. 
Such, however, was the bad ſtate of matters in 

this country, that it was with the greateſt difficulty 
that the general, after a month's preparation, could 
obtain only eight days proviſion for the army; at the 
ſame time that the collecting of bullocks for the pur- 
poſes of draught was ſo impracticable, that the ſe- 
poys were obliged to carry one half of this proviſion 
on their backs. The whole force amounted only to 
about 6000 men, but of theſe Lord Maeleod's regiment 
wade a part, with another regiment belonging to the 
Eaſt India Company; and beſides theſe there were a 
company or two of European grenadiers belonging 
to other regiments, and 300 artilery, 

By the 29th, of Auguſt, Sir Hector Monro with 


his troops reached Conjeveram, after having been ex- 


ceedingly. incommoded by the violent rains which 


: fell, and haraſſed on their march by the enemy's 


— 


borſe; and at laſt, when they arrived at their _ 
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of deſtination, they found the whole country under c — p. 


water. Here they were received by an officer, who 
had been ſent by the Nabob to conduct them to Ar- 
cot. To him therefore they applied for proviſions, 
both for the troops already come, and for thoſe 


which were to follow; urging him, at the ſame time, 


to procure all poſſible intelligence of the motions of 
the enemy. To this the General received for an- 
ſwer, that the officer had orders to attend him, but 
none to procure either proviſions or intelligence; ſo 
that the troops had no other reſource: than to en- 
counter all the inclemencies of the weather, and col- 
lect the growing rice (called paddy by the natives) | 
at the riſk. of being cut in pieces by the enemy's 
horſe. 


Hyder- Ally now raiſed the ſiege of Arcot, but Siegeraiſeds | 
placed his army in ſuch a manner as muſt neceſlarily , - 


intercept Colonel Baillie on bis march to Conjeveram. 
It had indeed been expected that he would have been 
able to reach that place the day after Sir Hector 
had arrived; but this was prevented, not only now 
by the poſition of the enemy, but by the ſudden ri- 
ſing of a ſmall river in his way ; for, during a week 


after the artival of the army at Conjeveram; the 


rains had continued day and night without intermiſ- 
ſion, which raiſed the waters to ſuch 4 degree, that 
they were obliged to encamp on higher ground; 
whilſt all che paddy they could collect and beat out, 
was no more than fufficient for their preſeks ſubſiſt- 
ence. 

In the 2 time, the means of procring proper 
intelligence were ſo exceedingly deficient, that Hyder 
Ally was entamped withinfive miles of the iront of the 
Britiſh army, before the general had any notice of his 
quitt ing the camp before Arcot. At laſt he received 
information from Colonel Baillie, that the latter had 


paſſed the river above mentioned; the fwelling of 
which had ſo long retarded his progrefs, and was 


taking the _ proper methods to effect a junction; 
Bb 3 | bur 
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but unhappily this was now rendered impracticable, 
without fighting the whole Indian army which lay be- 
tween the two Britiſh commanders. | 

The day after Sir Hector had received the advice 
from Colonel Baillie above mentioned, a change of 
movement in the poſition of Hyder Ally's army in- 
duced him alſo to change his poſition, and to advance 
two miles to an high ground, on the Trepaſſore 
road, through which the detachments were to 
come, by which movements the two hoſtile armies 
were brought within two miles of each other. Hy- 
der's view in bringing himſelf into this ſituation was 
to cover and ſupport the attack he intended to make 
upon Colonel Baillie's detachment ; on which ſervice 


he had already ſent his brother-in-law, Meer Saib, 
with 8000 horſe; but theſe being repulſed with lofs, 


he had next diſpatched his ſon Tippoo Saib with 


 Gooo regular infantry, 18,000 cavalry, and 12 pieces 


Colonel 
Baillie de- 
feats Tippoo 
Saib, 

Sept. 6. 


o 


of cannon, to make an immediate and deciſive attack 
on the Britiſh detachment. An engagement took 
place on the 6th of September 1780, at a place cal- 
led Perimbancum, where the Britiſh commander had 
made the moſt maſterly diſpoſitions to withſtand the 
immenſe ſuperiority of his enemies. After a ſevere 
action of ſeveral hours continuance, the Indians were 
totally routed, though, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of 
their numbers, the conquerors loſt their baggage, aud 
a number of brave men. Colonel Baillie was now 


vwithin a few miles of the camp of Sir Hector Monro; 


but the whole Indian army, under Hyder Ally him- 
ſelf, lay full in his way; and if any advantages were 
to be derived from his preſent ſituation, he could not 
retain them on account of his want of proviſions. 
He acquainted the general, therefore, with his ſitua- 
tion, ſetting forth the loſs he had ſuſtained in the late 


action, the neceſſity there was of his being ſpeedily 


relieved, and urging him to proceed with the utmoſt 
F <p yaer args WM 
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e eee however, unwilling to encounter ſo c H A P. 
great a force with the ſmall army he had, reſolved . 
ſend ſuch a detatchment as might enable Baillie to '1780. 
proceed on his march towards the main body. Co- — 
lonel Fletcher, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, was w  reinfores 
accordingly appointed to the command of a ſtrong 
detachment, compoſed of the beſt troops in the army, 
to his relief. The force on this expedition conſiſted 
of the grenadier and light infantry companies of 
Lord Macleod's highland regiment, two other com- 
panies of European grenadiers, one company of ſe- 
poy markſmen, and ten companies of ſepoy grena- 
diers ; and as their ſecurity depended entirely on the 
filence and remoteneſs of their march, the command... 
ing officer refuſed four fix pounders which were of- 
fered him, and ſet out from the camp at nine o'clock 
at night. The ſoldiers left their knapſacks behind 
them, but it was thought neceſſary that they ſhould 
carry two days rice, ſome biſcuit, &c. on their backs, 
in order to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the want of 
their fellow-ſoldiers at Perimbancum. 

In the mean time, however, Hyder Ally having 
intelligence of every thing that paſſed in the Engliſh 
camp, was informed of the march and deſtination of 
Colonel Fletcher's detatchment, and ſent a ſtrong 

body of troops to intercept it. But the Britiſh com- 
mander, having, by a fingular ſagacity, conceived a 
ſuſpicion of his guides, ſuddenly changed his route, - 
and eſcaped the danger, by taking a circuit through 
ſwamps and rice fields to the right, effecting at laſt 
the deſired junction with Colonel Baillie. K 

The ſucceſs of this manoeuvre greatly intimidated 

the Indians, who had been already diſheartened by 
the two defeats received from an enemy ſo exceed- 
ingly inferior in number. Colonel Lally, and the 0- 
ther French officers, adviſed Hyder to an immediate 
retreat, as they perceived that his army was now in 
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danger of being attacked on both ſides by the *Bri- 
tiſh, whoſe ſuperior valour could leave no doubt of 
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8 i the event. Hyder continued undetermined how to 
act, until two of his ſpies arrived from Conjeveram, 
* with an account that every thing was quiet in the 
camp of the enemy, and that they did not attempt 
to make the leaſt uſe of the advantages offered by 
their ſuuation, or indeed did not ſcem to be ſenſible 
of tbem. 
This ;atelligence revived the courage of the Indian 
Prince, who, though {till preſſed by the Europeans i in 
his army, who could not eredit the intelligence given 
by the ſpies, to think of a retreat, yet continued in 


his reſolution to cut off the united detachments of 


Baillie and Fletcher. Such an ambuſh was therefore 
hid for them as it was impoſſible to eſcape. ' The 
moſt covert and difficult grounds on the road through 
which they were to paſs were occupied and enfiladed 
by ſeveral batteries'of cannon ; and as the time and 
circumſtances of their march were known, large bo- 
dies of the beſt foot in Hyder Ally's army lay in am- 
buſcade on each fide ; he himſelf, with almoſt his 
whole force, being ready to ſupport the attack; and 
while theſe diſpoſitions were making to enſure the 
deſtruftion of this unfortunate army, à great body 
of irregular cavalry were employed in various motions 
on the Conjeveram ſide, in order to amufe the enemy, 
and prevent any interruption from that quarter. 
Engzgr= On the 10th of September, by day- break, Colonel 
tween Hy- Baillie, not ſuſpecting any thing of the ſnare laid for 


a him, fer forward on his march; but was ſoon in- 


Baillie, formed of his danger, by the opening of a twelve- 
. battery, which poured in grape ſhot upon his 
right flank. In half an hour more, no leſs than 57 

pieces of. cannon were brought to bear in ſach a 
manner, as to penctrate every part of the Engliſh 

line, and by ſeven o'clock the action was become 


The ſnuation of the Britiſh was now with- 


out a parallel in modern hiſtory, and very much re- 
ſembled ſome of the encounters between the Greeks 
ee durrounded on all ſides by 2 5,000 
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valry, 30 regiments of ſepoys, the Europeans in c H A F. 
Hyder's ſervice, and every where galled by a nu. , . 
merous artillery, which poured in grape thot upon 177. 
them, the Britiſh column ſtill remained invincible, © 
and repulſed every attack with prodigious laughter 
of their enemies. They had only ten pieces of can 
non ; but theſe were ſo admirably well ſerved, thar 
they did immenſe execution; and, after a dubious 
conteſt of about three hours and an half, victory be- 
gan plainly to declare in favour of the Engliſn. The 
cavalry of the enemy, after being ſeveral times repul- 
ſed, was at length entirely routed ; and Hyder's right ' 

wing, which conſiſted of the beſt troops in his ar- 
my, being defeated, he himſelf began to deſpair, 
and prepared for a retreat. Orders were aceording- 
ly given to Lally to earry off the artillery, aud to the 
cavalry to cover the retreat. But while every thing 

thus ſeemed to favour the Engliſh, a ſudden explo- 
ſion of the two tumbris which contained their po- 
der, ſuddenly changed the fortune of the day. This 
was thought to have proceeded from the looſe pow- 
der conveyed in bags to Colonel Fletcher's detach- 
ment, which it had been impoſſible to put into pro- 

per packages; but whatever was the cauſe, the ef- 
fects of it were dreadful. As the exploſions happen- 
ed in the centre of the Britiſh lines, a great number 
of men were deſtrqyed in an inſtant, and all their ar- 
rillery overturned and rendered uſeleſs. Tippoo Saib 
inſtantly perceived the advantage, and falling on 
with bis cavalry, before the enemy had time to reco- 
ver themſelves from the confulion occaſioned by this 
dreadfal aceident, completed the deſtruction of the 
unfortunate army. Still, however, the Engliſh eon- 
tinued to refiſt as long as poſſible; and though with- 
out ammunition, the officers fighting with their 
fwords, and the ſoldiefs with their bayonets, repul- 
ſed the enemy in thirteen different attacks; until at 
Jaſt, incapable of withſtanding the continual affaults 
of freſh troops pouring in upon them every moment, 
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CHA P. they were all either killed or taken priſoners. The 


XXXI. 


—— loſs ſuſtained on this fatal day amounted on the part 
1780. 


Col. Baillic 
defeated, 
and Flet- 
cher lain. 


of the Engliſh to 3300; or, according to other ac- 
counts, 5000 fepoys, and from 5 to 700 Europeans, 
The brave Colonel Fletcher was among the number 
of the ſlain; and Colonel Baillie, grievouſly wound. 
ed, was brought before the haughty conqueror, who 


- inſulted him on his defeat. The Colonel, however, 


diſdaining to fink under misfortune, boldly replied, 


that the victory was in the hands of the Britiſh, un- 


til it was ſnatched out of them by an accident which 
human prudence could neither foreſee nor prevent, 
for the truth of which he appealed ro his ſon, Tip- 
poo Saib, and the general officers who were pre- 
NET Ss | 

On the part of the Indians this victory was very 
dearly purchaſed ; and had not the loſs been induſ- 
triouſly concealed, it muſt have appeared altogether 
incredible. It was ſaid, indeed, and probably with 
truth, that had the army under Sir Hector Monro 


come up at any time during the engagement, pre- 


vious to the fatal exploſion of the tumbrils, Hyder 


Ally would not have been able to carry a ſingle gun 


or battalion of men off the field. The Conjeveram 
army had, indeed, advanced on that unhappy morn- 
ing, along the Trepaſſore road, on purpoſe to meet 
the expected detachments; and both ſaw the ſmoke 
and heard the firing, but at too great a diſtance to 
come up before it ceaſed. Unluckily alſo they had 
conſidered this firing as the conſequence only of ſome 
deſultory attacks of the Indian cavalry, having no 
notion that Hyder Ally would advance with his whole 
army io the attack; and beſides ſeem to have placed 
too great confidence in Colonel Baillie's ability to 
overcome every poſſible obſtacle. N 
On receiving the news of this dreadful diſaſter, 
the army under Sir Hector, both officers and men, 
natives as well as Europeans, were enraged almoſt 
to madneſs, and demanded inſtantly to be led on . 
| the 
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the attack, in order to revenge the death and capti- H A F. 
vity of their comrades; but the general, conſidering 2 10 
the ſmallneſs of his own force, and its vaſtdiſproportion e 4 
to that of the enemy, prudently refuſed to allow them in 
to follow the dictates of their paſſion, His refuſal 
to comply with their requeſt, however, produced the 
greareſt diſcontent imaginable in the army ; and this Diſcontents 
temper proceeded ſo far among the officers, that an 9," Bri- 
end was put to all friendly intercourſe between Lord 55 
Macleod and the General; ſo that when orders were 
given for a retreat, for ſpiking up the artillery, and 
deſtroying the camp equipage and baggage, the ge- 
neral diſcontent and diĩſſatisfaction were ſo great, as 
to be on the point of producing the moſt violent ex- 
tremities. 1 | ESL | 
In theſe unhappy circumſtances, the retreat of the 
army was not effected without great loſs, as the ene- 
my conſtantly haraſſed the troops on their march. 
On the 12th of the month, however, they were join- Sept. 12. 
cd at Chingleput by the body of troops under Colo-— 
nel Coſby, conſiſting of ten companies of ſepoy gre- 
nadiers, and about an equal number of battalion and 
light infantry companies, with two regiments of the 
Nabob's cavalry; but the want of proviſions obliged 
the army to proceed from Chingleput to the neigh- 
bourhood of Madraſs, where they were encamped. 
The conſequence of Colonel Baillie's misfortune 
' ſeemed likely to be a total loſs of the Carnatic. Ma- 
draſs itſelf, deſtitute of proviſions, and of every ne- 
ceſſary requiſite for defence, trembled under the ap- 
prehenſion of a ſiege; and matters were rendered ſtill 
more deſperate by the diſſenſions which prevailed in 
the government. At the ſame time, a ſpirit of mu- 
tiny and diſorder appeared, and great diſturbances 
took place among the ſepoys in the northern Circars. 
Theſe people have ſuch an averſion to ſea-voyages, 
both from nature, and the inſtitutions of their reli- 
gion, that they can ſcarce be induced to go on board 
a ſhip on any account whatever, It was now, how- 
25 ever, 
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H A p. ever, neceſſary to combat this prejudice ; for ſome 
uoops were required from the northern Circars, and 
175. the way by land being impracticable, they were or. 


dered to take their voyage by ſea. This the ſepoys 
abſolutely refuſed; and on its being inſiſted upon, 
they mutinied. The mutiny, however, was quel- 
led at Mazulipatam by the prudence of the com- 
wanding officer, who gave up the point conteſted ; 
but at Vizigapatam the ſepoys proceeded to the moſt 
deſperate extremities, and after killing fome of their 
officers, and making a complete plunder of the 
town, marched off in a body with their arms and 
plunder. | | 
Ihe aſpect of affairs in other places was no leſs 
gloomy. The ſetilements on the Malabar coaſt were 
ſo much endangered, that a reſolution was now paſ- 
ſed for abandoning the important and ancient ſettle- 
ment of Tellicherry ; though, by a ſubſequent change 
of cireumſtancęs, it was fortunately relieved by Sir 
Edward Hughes, who eonveyed 2 reinforcement to 
it from Bombay. The troops under General God- 
dard were likewiſe demanded back from the Guzerat 
expedition; and the moſt preſſing applications were 
made for ſupplies of men and money from Bengal, 
which were alſo enforced by a letter from Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes; who, beſides ſtating in the ſtrongeſt 
manner the danger to which the whole Carnatic was 
expoſed, intreated the Governor and Council to lay 
aſide all plans againſt the Mahrattas, and direct their 
whole force and attention towards the oppoſing of 
the French and Hyder Ally, who were how undoubt- 
edly acting in concert. Orders were alſo ſem for re- 
ſtoring the Guntoor Circar to Bazalet Jung, as well 
as for withdrawing the Nabob's managers; and rhefe 
were followed by letters to that Prince, as well as to 
the Nizam his brother. In the lerter to the Nizam, 
September 23, they informed him of the reſtora- 
tion of the Guntoor; they lamemed their inability 
to pay the arrears of the tribute due to 9 — 
TIE. | ope 
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| hoped he would believe their aſſurances, that they c H A5. 
would negle& no opportunity for the future of ma- pers 
king good the balances ; and ſatisfaction being gi- 1750. 
yen on that point, they expreſſed their hope that 
“ his Highneſs would act according to the treaties 
ſubſiſting between him and the Company, and en- 
deavour to the utmoſt to check the deſigns of a 
enemies.“ 
In the mean time, Hyder prepared to lay ſiege to Arcor be- 
Arcot a ſecond time. The place indeed was of the — 
utmoſt importance to both ſides; being a prodigious 
magazine of all kinds of ſtores, proviſions, and ne- 
ceſſarĩes of every kind; and that in ſuch plenty, ay 
to be equal to the fapport; and perhaps the equip- 
ment, of a large army; at the ſame time, that its ſize 
afforded abundant room for ſecurity and cover in caſe 
of danger. It was defended by about 7000 of the 
Nabob's people, and 150 of the Company's Europe- 
an infantry and cavalry, wab ſome few companies of 
their ſepoys. Thus it ſeemed capable of making 
a 2 conſiderable defence againſt an Indian army; but 
Hyder Ally was now become formidable even in ſieges. 
His beſt troops were compoſed of deſerters from the 
Indian Company, or from the Nabob, and who had 
been trained up and diſciplined by che beſt Englith 
officers. His attacks, therefore, were ſo well ſup- 
ported, and his artillery ſo well ſerved, that the Eu - 
ropeans were ſurpriſed, as well as diſheartened, at the 
readineſs with which the Indian artillery diſmounted 
their cannon. The cavalry of the enemy, in the 
mean time, were ſo completely maſters of the coun- 
try, that even in the camp near Madraſs, the army 
could not march two miles from the entrenchments; 
and ſo great was the diſſatisfaction which prevailed 
among che Nabob's othcers, that ſeveral of his foris 
were ſurrendered to parties of Hyder Allys cavalry 
without firing a finple ſhot; at the ſame time, that 
= en aanmen was become ſo univerſally o- 
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3 "a dious, that ſcarce a native of the Carnatic wiſhed ill c 
t : 
w—— io Hyder Ally's cauſe. | SN 1 
1785. All this time the government of Bengal were ſo t] 
little ſatisſied with the conduct of thoſe at Madraſs, 8p 
+ that they did not think proper, on the firſt news of T 
the invaſion, to ſend any relief; reſolving to wait for tl 
ſuch further information as might enable them to de- I! 
termine with certainty what aſſiſtance was neceſſary, A 
and likewiſe to take meaſures for its being properly e 
applied. Theſe dilatory meaſures, however, were 0 
at once given up, ſo ſoon as the news arrived of the C 
dreadful diſaſter which had befallen Col. Baillie ; but u 
though the moſt vigorous reſolutions were inſtantly 1 
adopted, the monſoon ſcafon was ſtill a great impe- tc 
diment to the putting of them in execution. A con- ls 
ſiderable reinforcement of European troops by ſea, tl 
with a ſapply of 15 lacks of rupees, were immedi- f 
ately voted ; and as the averſion of the ſepoys to all 1 
voyages by water was found too ſtrong to be ſub- fi 
dued, it was determined, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would n 
| permit, to ſend a ſtrong body of theſe troops to the ce 
aſſiſtance of the Carnatic by land. This, however, 
being a matter of delay and doubt, no reliance was M 
placed upon it, eſpecially as the ſon of Moodajee 01 
Booſla was then advanced with an army towards Ben- hi 
gal, and then lay full in the way through which the of 
ſepoys muſt paſs. Meaſures were alſo taken for ſend- 7c 
iog a plentiful ſupply of grain to Madrafs as ſoon as W. 
poſſible; and, in the mean time, a quantity of ſalted ee 
proviſions were directly forwarded, to provide againſt W. 
the neceſſities of a ſiege. But all the hopes of the ab 
Supreme Council for retrieving the affairs of the Bri- 
tiſh on the coaſt of Coromandel were centered in Ge- eo 
The em. neral Sir Eyre Coote, at that time a member of their of 
mand ef OWN body, as well as commander in chief of all the for- aft 
the army ces in India. A reſolution was accordingly paſſed, to ma 
Tyre Cote. intreat him to take upon him the command of the army, th 
and the application of the means for the relief of ha 
the Carnatic. With this reſolution he immediately lea 
5 complied, | 
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complied, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſca- C H A P. 
ſon, and his own ill ſtate of health at the time. As *XX- 
the Supreme Council alſo were dubious of the pro- 273. 
, priety of entruſting ſo large a ſum as 1 5 lacks of 
rupees in the hands of the government of Madraſs, 
this treaſure was conſigned into the hands: of Sir 
Eyre Coore, to be by him employed in ſervices civil 
and military ; with a diſcretionary authority, how- 
ever, on the part of the general, to advance any part 
of it on the requiſition of the Preſidency and Select 
Committee of Fort St George, though he himfelf 
was to determine on the propriety of the meaſure. 
The Supreme Council likewiſe communicated, both 
to the Preſidency of Madraſs, and to Sir Edward 
Hughes, an early account of the meaſures of relief 
they were taking, and of their intention of making 
ſpeedy propoſals for a peace with the Mahrattas. . 
They alſo requeſted, that Sir Edward would, if pol- ; 
ſible, direct the operations of his ſquadron. againſt 
ws. 1c ports, and the ſhipping on the Malaber 
coaſt, | | role thi | 
Ihe paſſage of Sir Eyre Coote from Calcutta to \ 
Madraſs was only twenty-three days. He arrived there 
on the 5th of November. 1780, bringing along with 
him two hundred European artillery, {ix companies 
of infantry, one of volunteers, and between 600 and 
700 laſcars. Yet with all this rcinforcement, the 
whole force he could collect on the Mount ſcarce ex- 
cceded 7000 men, ſo that the defence of Madraſs 
was all that could be expected from an army incap- 
able of taking the field. 15 5 | 
In the mean time, Hyder Ally took the city of Ar- Aretts- 
cot by aſſault ; and the citadel, which was incapable der Ay. 
of making a long defence, was given up three days 9% 31. 
after. The priſoners were treated with great hu- 
manity ; and theſe having informed their brethren in 
the fort of the kindneſs, and even generoſity they 
had experienced, the latter all deſerted in one night, 
leaving the few Europeans to defend the place in 15 8 
Tr Ke 6 
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Sn 4 r. beſt manner they could, who were accordingly obli. 
| XX. ged ta ſurrender the place and themſelves. | 
= Two days after the arrival of Sir Eyre Coote at 

Madraſs, he took his feat in Council, where he pro- 

duced his inſtructions, containing, among other things, 

an order for ſuſpending Mr Whitehill from his office 

of prefident, and from the Company's ſervice, on 
account of his obſtinate perſeverance in the tranſac- 

tions relative to Bazalet Jung, which had been the 
occaſion of all this miſchief, and which had been ſo 

.. frequently diſapproved of by the Council of Calcutta. 

Air White: Mr Whitehill, however, abſolutely denied the au- 


kill, Pre- thority of che Council to deprive him of his office of 


Madraſs, preſident , and governor; maintaining, that every 
N member of adminiſtration who held fuch doctrine, 
office. ſhould be accountable ra the Company for the ſub- 
- verſion of the government, and to him for the loſs 
he might ſuſtain in his perſon or liberty. The fu- 
nfion; however, was ſuſtained by a majority 'of 
the Couricil, and Mr Smith, as next tg the chair, ſuc- 
| ceeded in the office of preſident. | 

In a letter written at this time by Sir Eyre Coore 
to the Directors of the Eaſt India Company in Eng- 
land, that general obſerved, that the ſame unaccount- 
able neglect which had originally operated in not 
collecting the forces, ſtill continued to influence the 
Iuigerable Meaſures of the Pi, ſidency of Madraſs; and that what 
Kare of the Ought to have been their firſt care, was, in fact, ſill 
9 neglected, as though no enemy had been near. E- 
ven the neceſſary arrangements for the defence of Fort 
St George had not been made; nor had any pains 
been taken to recruit the ſhattered remains of Colone! 
\ Baillie's army, though, before his arrival, it was the 
only means they had left for their defence. The 
field artillery was ſo far from being in readineſs, that 
the carriages were only making up at the time of 
writing the letter; the troopa were diſpirited, the 
ſepoys deſerting, the countries deſolatod, the inha- 

* and all communication cut wy 
their 
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their eiviflons conſumed, and their reſources ex- c HAN 
hauſted. That the Nabob, ſo far from being able XXX! 
to give any aſſiſtance, had neither men, money, nor 25730. 
iofluence, and expected ſuccours from the Company, 
in order to keep up his intereſts and credit; and he 
concluded by telling, that Hyder Ally had taken 
every meaſure which could occur to the moſt expe- 
rienced general to diſtreſs us, and render himſelf for- 
midable ; and that his conduct in his civil capacity 
had been ſupported by a degree of political addreſs 
as yet uncqualled by any power in Hindoſtan,” . 

In theſe diſtreſſing circumſtances Sir Eyre Coote 
reſolved, in the fi A place, to relieve; if poſſible, 
ſome of rhe beſieged fortreſſes, which Hyder had 
now inveſted fince his late ſucceſs at Arcot. Hyder's 
army by this time was increaſed to more than 100,000; 
and ſome accounts rated even his irregulars and mateh- 
lock infantry at upwards of 85,000. . Nevertheleſs, © 
though the whole force commanded by the Britiſh 
gener did not exceed 7000 men, he would not have 

pled at any time to'have encountered the whole 
Indian army in the open field ; but as the relief of 
the fortreſſes at prefent befieged, viz. Villore, Wan- 
dewaſh, Permacoil, and Chingleput, appeared ro him 
to be the principal and moſt attainable object at pre- 
ſent, he laid his ſentiments on that ſubjec t before a 
council compoſed of Sir Hector Monro, Lord Mac- 
jeod, and Brigadier- general Stuart. They unani- 
moully concurred in his opinion; and it was there- 
fore reſolved to march to the afliſtance of Wande waſh, 
which ſeemed to be in the greateſt danger. It was 
expected, indeed, that Hyder Ally would collect his 
whole force to prevent their paſſing the river Palaar, 
which lay in their way to Wandewaſh:; but Sir Hee * 
tor 'Mogro declared, that this was ſo far from bein 
any objection, that it was the v * he wiſh 
for. Having therefore obtained the approbation of 
the Select Committee, Sir Eyre Loet marched from 
the encampment at the — to the relief of Wane' 
Vol. II. Cc dewaſh 
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3 dewaſh on the 55 of January 1781; but Hyder 
Ally was ſo far from attempting to oppoſe their paſ. 
x * Pting PP neir pa 


ſage, that he not only raiſed the ſiege of that place, 


' waſh relie. but of all the reſt, retiring with his whole force to a 
ved by Sir cautious aud guarded diſtance, Thus a great extent of 


territory was inſtantly recovered, and from this time 


Jan. 17. 
Sir Eyre Coote kept the field, fo that the ſafety of 
Madraſs was as effectually provided for as if the army 
had continued under its walls, and the ſudden change 
in the face of affairs raiſed at once the Tpirits and 
: expectations of the troops. 
Frenchin= In the mean time, however, the French inhabi. 


Pondicher- tants of Pondicherry, who had been treated with the 


ry revolt. 


greateſt tenderneſs and lenity ſince the reduction of 
that place by the Britiſh, had, with the utmoſt in- 
gratitude, increaſed as much as they could the a- 
larm and confuſion of the Carnatic. On the com- 
mencement of the preſenttroubles, it had been thought 
proper to remove to Madraſs thoſe French veterans 
who had hitherto been left at Pondicherry on their 
parole; at the ſame time it was propoſed to ſend 
to che ſame place, ſuch of the inhabitants of Pondi. 

whoſe conduct had afforded moſt ground of 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion. More lenient meaſures, how- 
ever, were purſued ; and the ſuſpected perſons ha- 
ving rene wed their allegiance, and voluntarily pre- 
ſcored a written declaration, ſigned with their names, 


and binding themſelves to the moſt inviolable fideli- 


ty, no farther notice was taken of the matter. Not- 
withſtanding all. this, Colonel Braithwaite had no 
ſooner marched out of fight with his troops in his 
way to Madraſs, than the French inhabitants ſud- 
denly roſe in arms, ſeized and plundered the Engliſh 
reſident who had been left to ſuperintend their con- 
duct, and, with a bayonet at his breaſt, compelled 
him to fign a paper, with the contents of which he 
was totally unacquainted. They then proceeded to 
raiſe and arm two or three battalions of ſepoys, moſt 
of whom having made part of the former * 
| a 
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had received a ſimilar protection, and were bound e H A Þ. 
to the ſame conditions with themſelves; and in or- — 
der to provide as effectually as poſſible for the ſup- 17. 
port of the new army, which was daily expected 
from Mauritius, they procceded to collect a great 
quantity of proviſions at Carangolly, a town at no 
great diſtance upon the coaſt. 225 

Sir Eyre Coote having now relieved and ſtrength- 
ened the garriſons of the beſieged fortrefles, took 
the moſt effectual methods for allaying the ferment 
at Pondicherry, For this purpoſe he diſarmed the 
inhabitants by the deſtruction of their boats, and the 
capture of the proviſions from Carangolly. This 
deſtruction of the boats was very timely and fortu- 
nate; for M. de Orves arriving there ſoon after, and 
being greatly in want of proviſions, was obliged to 
quit the coaſt again without receiving any ſupply. 
Sir Edward Hughes alſo had by this time performed 
{ſuch ſervice on the Malabar coaſt, as was in the 
higheſt degree vexatious to Hyder Ally, having en- 
tirely deſtroyed his ſhipping in the ports of Calicut 
and Mangalore, and thus at once deſtroying the _— 
hopes he had entertained of becoming a formidable Hughes. 
maritime power, which was a favourite object of his 
ambition ; but as the army. of Sir Eyre Coote was 
too weak to attempt great enterpriſes, and Hyder 
Ally too cautious to venture an engagement, no ac- 
tion of any conſequence took place for ſeveral months 
between the two armies. Sauk: 

This ſtate of inactivity could not continue long. 
Hyder Ally having made preparations for the attack 
of Tritchinapoly, the Britiſh commander marched 
with the army to Porto Novo, as well to fruſtrate 
that deſign, as to repreſs his depredations on the fide 
of Tanjore, and the ſouthern. provinces ; but ſuch 
was the wretched proviſion even yet made for the N 
army, that this movement could not have been made, 
had not Sir Edward Hughes arrived at that place to 
ſupply him with proviſions from the ſhips; for be- 

Co's fies 
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Cc HA P-ſides the ſmall number of their cattle for draught ' 
and burden, the bullocks they had for the artillery 
1783,” were in ſuch miſerable condition that they were 


ſcarce able to drag them along in any manner, and 
were ready to ſink under that portion of camp equi- 
page which it was indiſpenfably neceſſary for them 
to carry. 

In the mean time Hyder had become fo confident 
of ſucceſs, that he departed from his uſual caution, 
and reſolved no longer to decline an engagement 
with the Engliſh, but to abide the event, rather than 


abandon his attempt on Tritchinapoly and the ſouth- 


ern provinces. With this view he advanced directly 
on the road the Engliſh were to take to Cuddalore, 
and encamped in an advantageous ſituation within a 
few miles of their camp, while our troops were em- 
—.— in procuring proviſions from the ſhips, which, 
hrough the weather and ſurf, could not be landed 
without great difficulty. His army was now increa- 
fed to a prodigious multitude; the irregular infantry 
armed with matcblocks, pikes, and rotKets, amount- 
ed to 120,000 ; his cavalry exceeded 40,00c ; and 
he had 13,000 ſepoys, and 11,000 topaſſes, armed 
after the European manner; befides fix or ſeven hun- 
dred Europeans, who, with the two laſt mentioned 
bodies, compoſed rhe flower and ſtrength of his ar- 
my. Beſides this, his artillery was worked by Euro- 
peans, or by deſerters from the Nabob, who had 
been trained by Engliſh officers ; and ſome thoufands 
of his infantry were either of the fame deſcription, 
or had been taken priſoners ſince the commencement 
of the war. If to theſe we add the Laſcars, pidneers, 
and artificers, who formed a numerous body, the 
whole will afford an idea of the magnificent eaſtern 
armies recorded in ancient hiſtory, Let all this was 


* 


excluſive of the forces under Tippoo Saib, who at 


this very time was belieging Wande wall with $0,000 
— 1-4 cif ec 1 
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Sir Eyre Coote was far from being intimidated by C Kar- 

the vaſt multitude of the enemy that oppoſed him; 
on the contrary, he only lamented the want of ca- 

valry, which prevented him from compelling © i 
to ſtand an engagement at all events. He was alſo 
diſtreſſed for want of the neceſſary means of procu- 
ring intelligence ; for ſuch — of the Indian ca- 
valry hovered round the Engliſh camp, covering the 
country farther than the eye —_ reach, that « be⸗ 
came not only impracticable to ſend out a reconnoit 
ring party, but even a ſingle man could not eſcape 
diſcovery ; ſo that of all who were diſpatched for in- 
telligence, not one ever returned; and no farther in- 
formation of the enemy could be obtained, than what 
oy. ſhort view from the advanced poſts could at. 

or 

On the 1ſt of July 1781, the Britiſh army began Sir Eyre | 

to march at ſeven in the morning, having the ſea at Can H- 
no great diſtance on their right; and not wichſtand- der Ally, 
ing the ſmallneſs of his numbers, the commander in” *: 
chief was obliged to ſend off a conſiderable detach- 
ment from his line, for the immediate protection of 
his baggage, and thoſe who followed the camp, that 
they might not be expoſed to the attack of Hyder's 
Irregular cavalry, who would not fail to pour in up- 
on them as ſoon as they could find an opportunity, 
After marching about an hour, they advanced i into a 
large plain, where they perceived the enemy's caval- 
ry in great force drawn up in their way; and beſides 
the advantageous poſuion in which they ſtood, their 
ſituation was rendered ſtill more formidable, by the 
erection of well conſtructed front and flank batteries 
on thoſe ſpois which were moſt proper for that pur- 
pole. Theſe batteries were oonſtructed with great 
judgment and diſpatch; for, among his other im- 
provements, Hyder Ally had formed a body of pio-- 
neers, ſuperior to any ever known before in India, . 
Advancing a little farther, they found that the bat- 
tering of the enemy lay directly in their way. Their 
803 Principal 
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principal force was drawn up in the rear of theſe 
works, and extended farther than the eye could 
reach; vaſt bodies of cavalry alſo every where inter- 
cepting the view; while great numbers of rockets 
were thrown without intermiſſion, both to confound 
the obſervation of the Brtiſh, and to diforder and 
impede their movements, at the ſame time that they 
were expoſed to a warm cannonade ; which, though 
diſtant, yet did ſome execution; while the Britiſh 
commander did not chuſe to return a ſhot, as know- 


ing that he ſhould have occaſion for every round he 


poſſeſſed when the cloſe action commenced. Not- 
withſtanding his critical and dangerous ſituation, 
however, he ſtill found it neceffary ro make a pauſe 
for about an hour; not only to afford time for exa- 
mining the enemy's immediate poſition, but to diſco- 
ver whether the country to the right would not al- 
low the taking of ſuch a ſweep, as would enable him 
to turn the enemy's left, and thereby to fall upon 
them rather obliquely, than to be obliged to attack 
them full on the front of their batteries. Fortunate- 
ly he found the country anſwered his expectation; 
and the movement was performed with ſuch dexte- 
rity, that it ultimately decided the fortune of the en- 
gagement; General Stuart having, in the mean time, 
by the moſt maſterly conduct, gained fome heights 
with the ſecond line, which prevented the enemy 
from being able to ſurround and cut off the firſt, 
This obliged Hyder Ally to change his poſition, and 
form a new front to receive Sir Eyre Coote, while 
he, at the ſame time, diſpatched a ſtrong body to 
diſlodge General Stuart from the heights he occupi- 
ed. The vaſt multitudes of the Indians were now 
found to be no match for the valour and diſcipline of 
the Europeans. About four in the afternoon, the 
firſt line of the Britiſh army, under the command of 
Sir Hector Monro, drove before them the infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry of the enemy; while General 
Stuart, with equal bravery and ſucceſs, routed the 
r body 
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body that attacked him; ſo that the victory was o HA f. 
complete. Three thouſand of the Indian army lay . 
dead on the field of battle, while the viftors loſs did 1781. 
not exceed 400 men. Many of the advantages which 
would otherwiſe have attended the victory, however, 
were loſt by the want of cavalry, which prevented 
them from being able to continue the purſuit. 
Hyder Ally was ſo much diſheartened by this de- 
feat, that he withdrew to the'neighbourhood of Ar- 
cot, leaving open the ſtrong paſs of Puravenaur, at 
the ſame time that his ſon 'Tippoo Saib raifed the ſiege 
of Wandewaſh. In the mean time, Sir Eyre Coote, 
having thoroughly freed the northern provinces from Takes Fre- 
danger, proceeded to inveſt Trepaſſore, which capi- Aug. 23. 
tulated in a few days, juſt before Hyder Ally appear- 
ed in full march to relieve it ; and when there was 
but one day's rice in the Britiſh camp. The General 
then perceiving that Hyder was at no great diſtance, 
determined to attack him ; and —_ obtained a 
ſapply of rice from Pounamalla, he inſtantly ſet out 
in queſt of his enemy. Hyder retreated, on his ap- 
proach, to the very ſpot: on which Colonel Baillie 
had been defeated ; being more influenced, as ſome 
ſay, by a ſuperſtitious attachment to that ſpot, than 
by its real ſtrength. Here, however, his former 
good fortune now failed him. After a battle, which 8 | 
hſted from nine in the morning till near ſunſet, his « {cons 
army was ſucceſſively driven from all their ſtrong time, 
poſts, and obliged to abandon the field with great TEN 
precipitation. His loſs - on this occaſion, however, 
was leſs than in the former battle, and that of the 
Britiſh greater; thought to be owning principally to 
the execution done by Hyder Ally's artillery, which 
was extremely well. ſerved. General Stuart Joſt a 
leg ; Colonel Browne, an old experienced officer, 
his life; and Captain , Hiſlop, an active and ſpirited 
| young officer, one of the General's aid-de-camps, 
| was killed cloſe by his fide,” all by cannon ſhot; and 
| were the only officers of note who fell. 
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CHAP. This defeat, however, had ſo little "elſe upon him, 
' XXX} that he again threw himſelf in the way of the Bri- 
u army, and was again defeated, September 27th, 
Hyc:r Ally near a place called Sholingur, with very conſiderable 
veral other Joſs, while that of the Britiſh was lo trifling, as ſcarce 
— deſerve notice. 
Sir Eyre Coote then marched to the relief of Vel- 
lore, which was reduced to the laſt extremity by the 
forces of the enemy. After which, he beſieged and 
took Chittor. Bui Vellore being again reduced to 
great diſtreſs for proviſions, the General was obli- 
a. ged, in the beginning of the year 1782, to march 
0 again to its relief. An attempt to prevent him from 
_ accomplifhing this, produced another action, which, 
like the former, ended in the defeat of the Indies. 
On Sir Eyre Coote's return with the army three days 
after, he found Hyder encawped on the oppoſite ſide 
of a moraſs, and ready to diſpute his paſſage. A 
freſh action enſued, in which the 1 made — a 
1. reſiſtance, and were pariucd with conſiderable 
Dutch ſe- During theſe tranſactions, an account was received 
— of the rupture with Holland; and five India ſhips 
having arrived at Fort Marlborough i in the iſland of 
Sumatra on their way home, the gentlemen of that 
factory were excited to an attempt againſt the Dutch 
ſetilements on che iſland; in which they happily ſuc- 
ceeded, and made themſelves maſters of all the ſetile· 
ments of the weſtern part of the land. _ 

In the mean time, the Dutch town, fortreſs, and 
ſettlement of Negapatam, being in the country of 
Tanzore, and a proper place for the reception of a 
French army, as well as its affording a conſtant ſup- 
ply to Hyder Ally's army, rendered the reduction of 
it an 5 of ſome conſequence. Owiog to the im- 
mediately dangerous ſtate of affairs, it was ſome 
time before this enterpriſe could take eſſect. In the 
mean time, however, the place was cloſely blocked 


vp by Sir — The ſituation of affairs 


having 
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having ſoon happily changed for the better, by the 
ſucceſs of Sir Eyre Coote's arms, the defign againſt 
Negapatam- was revived; and Sir HeQor Monro 
was appointed to conduct this enterpriſe by land, in 
conjunction with the Admiral Hughes by ſea. The 
troops were accordingly landed on the 21ſt of Octo- 
ber 1781. The following day preparations were 
made for a vigorous attack. The great difficulty 
lay in landing the artillery, (which were ſupplicd 
from the fquadron,) through a great and dangerous. 
ſarf, This, however, was ſurmounted by the dik- 
gence and activity of the officers and ſoldiers, ſo that 
every thing was got on ſhore without the leaſt Joſs 
or damage. The garriſon conſiſted of about 8000 


CHAR 
XXX. 


77. | j 


men, and far exceeded the beſicgers in number, who. 


did not amount to much above 4000. There were 
alſo many ſick, and the troops in general were great- 
ly incommoded by the badacſs of the weather, and 
dampneſs of their ſituation. Moſt of the wounded 
died ; and many of the marines and ſeamen were car- 
ried off by violent cramps and ſpaſms, occaſioned by 
wet and fatigue, On the 2gth of October, the ſtrong 
lines, flanked by redoubts, which the enemy had 
thrown up to cover and defend the approaches to 
the town, were taken by ſtorm, In this action a- 
bout 1000 of Hyder's cavalry were preſent ; but ſo 
much were they terrified by the rough reception the 
met with, that they run away, and could never af- 
ed on to join the garriſon. The 


artillery, wich a great quantity. of ammunition and 
and militery ſtores” fell into the hands of the victors. 
The whole loſs of the Britiſh, Europeans, and na- 
üves, in killed, wounded, and miſſing, amounted 
only to about 133 men 
This ſucceſs was followed by the evacuation of all 
the forts and ſtrong poſts which Hyder Ally poſſeſ- 
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XXXI. 
had revolted from the Nabob of Arcot, now 
took the firſt opportunity of making peace with him 
on the beſt terms they could. 


' Trincomale The monſoon, however, now ſet in with ſuch fey; 


\ to PE 


85e Edward that the fleet endured the moſt grievons hardſhips ; 


' Hughes. but as the weather became ſomewhat milder towtrds 


the end of the year, Sir Edward Hughes proceeded 
to carry into execution the deſign which he had form- 
ed againſt the Dutch ſettlement of Trincomale, in 
the iſland of Ceylon. That iſland, celebrated from 
the earlieſt ages for its produce of the cinnamon tree, 


has been long ſhur up from the reſt of the world, 


through the avidity of the Dutch to engroſs and re- 
tain the whole commerce and diſtribution of that 
precious ſpice entirely to themſelves. For this pur- 
poſe they ſeized and fortified the ſea-gpaſts, and has. 
ving driven the King of Candy and his ſubjects into 
the interior parts of the ifland, where he is allowed 
to retain ſuch a degree of authority as 1s neceſſary to 
their own purpoſes, they are effectually ſecluded 
from all communication with the reſt of mankind. 
The iſland, with reſpect to commercial ſituation, as 
well as to products, is capable of being one of the 
moſt valuable in the world. Trincomale lies on the 
north. eaſt quarter of the iſland ; its harbour is rec- 
koned the beſt and fineſt in India; and is compoſed 
of ſeveral bays, where the moſt numerous fleers might 


. anchor in the greateſt ſecurity; but its being fo clole- 


ly ſhur up from the winds, may, in that climate, be 


well ſuppoſed to render it unhealthy. 


In this expedition the admiral was ſupplied with 

500 volunteer ſepoys, and on officer with 30 artil- 

lery men, in order to garriſon the place in caſe of 

_ ſneceſs. The fleet being arrived at Trincomale Bay 
Jan. 5. On the 5th of January 1782, and the men being land- 
ed, ue ſtormed the fort of Trincomale, which, 

TE. however, 


the Tanjore conntry, and its borders. The in- 
s of the Marawa and Tinivelly countries al- 
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however, was garriſoned only by forty-three per- wu A v' 
ſons, ſoldiers and officers included. +", . 
Intelligence was received from the priſoners, that ST 
the main force of the enemy was collected in the fort 
of Oſtenburgh, ſituated on a high hill that command- 
ed the harbour, and holding an open communication - 
with their ſhips which lay under its protection. The 
moſt proper methods were therefore taken for redu- 
cing this place ; and on the 8th, a hill which com- 
manded the fort, on the top of which the enemy had 
a poſt, was attacked, and taken ſword in hand. As 
this poſt was wirhin 200 yards of the fort, the ad- 
nab early in the morning, ſent Captain Gell with 
a ſummons to Mr Homæd the governor, ' which, 
however, was refuſed, though in very reſpectful 
terms. Sir Edward Hughes was {till exceedingly un- 
willing to proceed to extremities. Independently of 
the effect produced by national attachment, and by 
a ſenſe of the long friendſhip and alliance which had 
ſubſiſted between both countries, he was beſides per- 
ſonally and intimately acquainted with Mr Homæd, 
and the principals of thoſe along with him ; for the 
goodneſs of the harbour having reudered Trincomale 

a place of common rendezvous, it is, probable, that 
there was ſcarcely an officer in the fleet, who had 
not, in the happier ſeaſon of peace, experienced, in 
a greater or leſs degree, ſome portion of their friend. 
ſhip, hoſpitality, or kindneſs. He accordingly wrote 
a ſecond letter to the Dutch governor, expoſtulating 
with him in kinder and more familiar terms on the 
danger he was running, and attributing his own ſol- 
licitation to its true cauſe, to former attachment to 
bimſelf and his family, as well as to his other ac- 
quaintances in the place. Ir would ſeem, from the 
{uperſcription, of the governor's anſwer, that he was 
not a little affected by this recal of paſt kindneſs and 
friendſhip ; for it runs in the following form“ His 
Excellency, the generous, brave, and illuſtrious Sir Ed. 
ward Hughes,” &c. &c. He did not juſtify nor avow 
b | "2 
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nA. a diſpoſition to reſiſtance in his anſwer, but placed it 
XXXI. to the ſtrictneſs of his orders, which were to defend 
3:42. the place to the laſt; fo that he could not anſwer for 


bis conduct to his ſuperiors, if he were to give it up 
in any manner. | 
Major Geils, the engineer, who was undoubtedly 
appointed to be the bearer of the letters of ſummons, 
for the benefit of the obſervations which he might 
make, informed the admiral, that he was ſtrongly of 
opinion, that the lower fort, at leaſt, might be car- 
ried by affault ; ſome of the higher works he had his 
doubts about; but of the former, he ſpoke with con- 
fidence, and the others muſt fall of courſe. This aſ. 
ſurance, coming from an officer of ſuch experience 
and diſtinguiſhed ability, afforded the higheſt ſatis- 
faction to Sir Edward Hughes, who was well aware 
of the labour, difficulty, and delay, which the drag- 
ging of heavy cannon up the heights, and the formal 
operations of a ſiege, would unavoidably oecaſton. 
I !be neceſſary diſpoſitions being made, the ſtorming 
party, conſiſting of 450 ſeamen and marines, under 
their proper officers, covered on each flank by a com- 
pany of poincers, with 20 ſeapen armed with cutlaſ- 
ſes, who carried the fcaling ladders, and ſupported 
by three companies of ſeamen, as many marines, 
with two field pieces, who formed the reſerve, ad- 
vanced, at day-break, on the 11th of January, to 
the aſſault. A ſmall advanced party, under a fer-- 
jeant, who might-be conſidered as the forlorn hope, 
1 made their way through the embraſures with- 
out diſcovery, were inſtantly followed by the whale 
ſtorming party, who ſoon 4 85 5 the enemy from 
their works, poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort, and 
procured the immediate ſurrender of the ſhips and 
veſſels in the harbour. NA 
The humanity of the victors equalled, aud was (till 
more praiſc-worthy, than even their gallantry, Not- 
withſtanding the fall of a brave and favourite officer, 
(Mr Long) with twenty of their fellows, ag”: two 
officers, 
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* officers, and double that number wounded ; and not- C H A f. 

withſtanding the heat and fury of a ſtorm, when diſ- _ 
cipline, reſpect and command are at an end; yet, even 2732. & 


under thefe circumſtances, the ſcamen and marines 
diſdained to ſtain their ſwords in the blood of a flying 
or proſtrate enemy. Through this unexampled mag- 
nanimity and clemency, very few of the garrifon loſt 
their lives, 5 e 
A numerous artillery, à conſiderable number of 
ſmall arms, a valuable ſtock of gun- powder, with a 
great quantity of ſhot, and of various ordnance and 
military ſtores, were found in the place. In the har- 
bour, two ſhips richly laden, with a number of ſmal- 
ler veſſels, were taken. The number of European 
military priſoners amounted to ſomerhing near 400. 


While other parts of India were defolared by the War with 


preſent and by former wars, the ſequeſtered and'hap- 

country of Benares, generally had the fortune 
to eſcape the common calamity. Beſides the fecurity 
derived from the great diſtance of the ſea, the ſacred 
character aſcribed to that city, which had through 
many ages been conſidered as the repoſitory of the 


religion and learning of the Bramins, could not but 


endear it in the higheſt degree to the Hindoos ; and 
the foreign ravagers of India, if they paid no Te- 


ſpe, found it neceſſary, at leaſt, to ſhew ſome at-. 


- tention to the prejudices'of the conquered. Hoſti- 
liry indeed was not much provoked by a people, who, 


along with the moſt gentle and inoffenſive manners, 


poliefied, ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry, as had given to a 
Whole country, the face of à garden in the higheſt 
ſtate of culture and beauty, and whoſe labours were 
a common benefit to all who either lived near or 
had 6ccafion to approach them. . 


The expences of the preſent war with Hyder Ally 


and the Mahrattas, in which all the*Britifh prefiden. 


cies were ſo deeply, and one at leaſt ſo dangerouſly 
involved, roſe to ſuch an height, that the wealth and 
revenue of Bengal, great as theſe were, proved un- 


& equal 


5 


4. 
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CHAP. equal to their ſupply. New ſources were according- 


Sw 


XI. ly to be fought; and the weak and the wealthy were 
1783. doomed, as uſual, to adminitter to the wants of the 


ſtrong and the warlike. The proſecution of theſe 
means of ſupply, led to the ſubſequent calamitics of 
Benares; and ſuddenly plunged Mr Haſtings, the 


Governor General, into a new war, at a great diſtance 


from the ſcat of his government. | 
For the better comprehenſion or illuſtration of this 
ſubject, it will be neceſſary to take ſome notice of 
the late ſtate and government of that country, as 
well as of its relation to, and the means by which 
it became dependent on the Faſt India Company 
The country of Benares lies far up the Ganges, 


not a great deal ſhort of 600 miles, to the north- 


welt of Calcutta. The river, without taking in its 
continual : windings, points generally from the - weſt 


-_ *'ro the eaſt in its courſe through it. Its extent from 


north to ſouth, including the diſtricts of Chunar and 
Gazypour, which are uuited with it, is about 150 
miles; nor is it much leſs from caſt to weſt. It was 
a part of thoſe extenſive poſſeſſions, which the mis- 
fortunes of the court of Delli, enabled Sujah ul 
Dowlah, the Grand Vizier of the empire, and Na- 
bob of Oude, to ſecure the actual ſovereignty aud 
poſſeſſion of in his own family. The Rajah, Bul- 
want Sing, was tributary to Sujah ul Dowlah, for 
the country of Benares, and its dependencies, at a 
certain ſtated tribute or rent. 

In the war which broke out in the year 1964, 
wherein Sujah ul Dowlah ſupported Coſſim Ally 
Cawn, who had been the murderer of ſo great a 
number of Engliſh gentlemen at Patna, the Rajah 
Bulwant Sing, notwithſtanding the relation in which 


| he ſtood with Sujah, took a decided part in favour 


of the Britiſh, and rendered them eſſential and ac- 

knowledged ſervices. | 8 . 
The conteſt ended ſo much to the diſadvantage of 
Sujah Dowlah, that the Britiſh were allowed to dic- 
N r tate 
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tate terms of peace to that Prince. It was, however, c HA x. 
reckoned a matter abſolutely requiſite, both in point . 
of honour and juſtice, to make ſome ſtipulations in 1783. 
favour of the Rajah, in order to ſecure him effectu- 
ally from the reſentment of Sujah Dowlah, which 
was known to be boundleſs and implacable. This 
was therefore laid down to General Carnac, when 
empowered by the Preſidency of Bengal, in 1765, to 
ſettle the preliminary terms of peace; and he was or- 
dered to ſecure Bulwant Sing in the poſſeſſion of his 
country. Accordingly, by the fifth article of the 
treaty made with Sujah Dowlah, at Illahabad, which 
was ſoon after concluded by Lord Clive, Sujah was 
moſt ſolemnly bound to continue him in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the territories he had before the war, ſub. 
ject only to the payment of the ſame revenue as be- 
fore. By reaſon of an inaccuracy, however, in the 
wording of this article, it appeared as if Sujah Dow- 
lah. had bound himſclf only for the perſon of Bul- 
want Sing, without any expreſs proviſion being made 
for the continuance of the zemindaries in the Rajah's 
family. On the death of Bulwant Sing, therefore, 
in 1770, the Company found it neceſſary, warmly 
to interfere in their ſupport, by procuring the iaveſti- 
ture of Cheit Sing in the government of his father Bul- 
want's territories; and the negociation of this affair 
was committed to Col. Harper. On this occaſion, how- 
ever, the young Prince was obliged to make a preſent 
of 20 lacks of rupees to the Nabob-Vizier, and to in- 
creaſe his annual tribute from 21+ to 24 lacks. But - 
though matters now ſeemed to be fully ſettled be- 
tween the Rajah and Sujah Dowlah, yer, whether 
from any ſubſequent infractions of the treaty by the 
Nabob-Vizier, or from apprehenſions founded on the 
faithleſſneſs and capriciouſneſs of his diſpoſition, it was 
found neceſſary to make a new ſettlement in conſir- 
mation of the former in the year 1773. This new 

8 treaty was concluded by Mr Haſtings, who thought 

; it neceſſary, for that purpoſe, to go in W to the 

5 | | abob's 


* 
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S Nabob's court, and was figned by him, as well as 
| —— the Nabob-Vizier ; whoſe avarice, however, was ſo 
. 1782. great, that notwithſtanding the many advantages 
. gained by him on this occaſion, he expreſſed the 
Higheſt diffatisfaction with Mr gn becauſe he 
would not allow him to extort 10 lacks of rupees 
from the young Rajah, as well as to deprive him of 
two forts which conſtituted a principal defence of his 
country. CIO OY . 
Though the inſtrument on this, as well as the for. 
mer occaſion, was made perpetually binding on the 
parties, new arrangements took place on the death of 
the Nabob, and the acceſſion of his ſon and ſucceſ. 
for, Aſſoff ul Dowlah, in 177 5. By theſe, the ſove- 
reignty of Benares was entirely given up, and tranſ. 
ferred to the Company, to whom the young Rajah, 
 Cheit Sing, was in future to ſtand in the fame de- 
gree of relation aud vaſſalage in which he had before 
ſtood with the Nabob of Oude; being thus placed 
in the hands of his friends and allies, and freed 
I from a moſt wretched tyranny to which he had 
| been before expoſed. The greateſt hopes were 
* therefore entertained, that a perpetual peace and a- 
| mity would now take place; as rhe Rajah was affur- 
| cd by Mr Haſtings, who had been appointed to rhe 
new and high office of Governor General, that no 
farther demands of tribute ſhould be made upon him 
than what he had been formerly accuitomed to pay, 
aud that no change of government ſhould in any man- 
ner of way affect this agreement. It was recom- 
| mended indeed to him by the Governor General 
3 and Council, to raiſe and ſupport a body of 2000 
cayalry, or to inereaſe his eſtabliſhment of cavalry 
to that number; but this was not conſidered in any 
manner of way as an obligation, but rather a friend- 
ly advice for mutual fafety. _ | | 
It is not denied, that the Rajah. of Benares conti- 
nued to adhere to the engagements on his fide, by 
the punctual diſcharge of the ſtipulated revenue, — 
; That 
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that his conduct was in every reſpect highly ſatisfac- o E A B, 
tory, until new and unexpected demands occafioned _ XX: 
ſach alteration in it, as proved at length the means ow” 


of giving umbrage to the government of Calcutta. 


Upon intelligence of the war with France, it was de- 
termined by the Governor General and Council, in 
the month of July 1778, that the Rajah Cheit Sing 
ſhould be required to contribute an extraordinary 
ſubſidy of five lacks of rupees, towards the expen- 
ces which this new exigency would impoſe on their 


government during the current year. It may be ſup- 
poſed, that the innovation thus propoſed, and the 
danger of the precedent, affected the Rajab much 
more than the amount or value of the ſum demand- 
ed. However that was, the Governor General in- 
forms us in his narrative, that after many excuſes, 
and proteſtations of inability, the Rajah at length 
conſented, with a very ill grace, to the payment; 
and diſcharged it with a worſe. | * ops 


The increaſing exigencies and expences of 4 war, 


which was becoming general throughgur India; were 
not likely to produce any remiſſion of theſe demands, 


when once the ice was broken, and the precedent 
eſtabliſhed; They were annually repeated; While 
the unwillingneſs of compliance, and the backward- 
neſs of payment; became every year more apparent, 


and afforded farther room for diſſatisfaction. During 
the many ages in which the Hindoo princes and land- 
holders have been doomed to ſuffer the opprefſion 


and exorbitance of foreign power, a ſtrict conceal- 
ment of their wealth, and a conſtant plea-of extreme 
poverty, have been the weak means which they ge- 
nerally adopted to elude the extortion and 'rapacity 
of their rulers. The Rajah of Benares reſorted to 
this eſtabliſhed practice; and even ſo early as the 
payment of the ſecond year's ſubſidy, although he 


was known or ſuppoſed to be very rich, he affected 


to borrow money in ſmall ſums, aud even to ſell his 
93 Vol. II. +44 D d-- CAFE 4 FIRED plats 
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pretended. that 


this diſtatisfaction, it was not. 
Rajab ever, ſhowed apy, deſign 


of openly, revolting, and the oppreflion, of the Com- 
pany ſeemed to be e the only, reaſon of that coldneſs 

he ſhewed towards them. Matters, however, pro- 
Ke thee. St; ſuch a length, that, on the 7th July 1781, 
Haſtings, the Governor General, fer out on a 
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cording. to the Rajah's account, the moſt exorbitant c H A Þ. 
demands were made upon him; no leſs than an hun-. 
dred lacks of rupees, or near 1, 200, ooo l. being re- 1 
quired, together with the ſurrender of his fortreſs xo are: 
named Bidjiggur, which Mr Haſtings called one of demands u- 
the repoſitories of his treaſure, but which by the Ra- Pal. ; 
jah himſelf. was termed, ©. his family reſidence, the 
* depoſit. of his women, and of his honour.” Mr 
Haſtings differed totally in his account of this con- 
verſation, which he affected to conſider as merely 
accidental. Ile acknowledged, indeed, that the Ra- 
jah made him the moſt abject and humiliating: conceſ- 
ſions, and expreſſed great fears about Oſſaun Sing, 
who had excited ſome ſort of rebellion in the country 
of Benares; but that he himſelf declined any inter- 
ference in the family quarrels of the Rajah; and he 
concluded by declaring, that he had been already 
deccived by his oaths and proteſtations, and that he 
ſhould not now ſuffer his purpoſe to be changed by 
any ſuccceding conteſſions or declarations from that 
ince. The event, however, ſeemed to juſtify the 
ajah's account of the matter; for on his arrival at 
the city of Benares, about the middle of Auguſt, 
1781, Mr Haſtings ſent the Rajah a note, forbidding; 
him to wait upon him in the evening, as he had pro- 
poſed ; and deſiring, at the ſame time, that he ſhould: 
forbear any future viſits, until he had obtained per- 
miſſion, as he bad ſome matters previouſſy to ſetile 
wich him. This infult was followed by a meſſage 
delivered by Mr Markham, the Engliſh, reſident at 
Benares, with a paper containing the articles of ac- 
cuſation now framed againſt him, and demanding an 
immediate anſwer. The heads ofthis accuſation were, 
That he had repeatedly evaded and broken his promiſe 
with reſpect to the payment of the ſubſidies; and 
that aloſs was ſuſtained in a particular inſtance, by Col. 
Carnac's corps, through that failure : That he had 
endeayoured to exeite diſorders in the Engliſh ga- 
verument, by means of ſecret emiſſaries: That he 
5 D d 2 had 
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CHAP. had miſmanaged and miſgoverned his own territo- 


wy ics, by ſaffering the public perpetration of robbe- 


1781. 


ries and murders, in violation of the tenure by which 
he held them; but above all, that he had ſhewed in- 


ſtances of infidelity and diſaffection to government. 


Though the Rajah muſt have been undoubtedly 
much embarraſſed by this extraordinary demand, he 
returned an anſwer by Mr Markham the fame night, 
in which he fer forth, that the payment of the ſub- 
ſidies had been much more regular then what was 


. repreſented ; that he had ſent a letter to the Go- 


vernor General, ſtating his diſtreſſes, and requeſting 
a littſe longer time for one payment; but that, on 
receiving no anſwer, and being further preſſed for 
payment, he had ufed his utmoſt exertions to raiſe 
the money as ſpeedily as poſhble. Almoſt the whole 
of his defence, indeed, proceeded upon the circum- 
ſtance of his letters not being anfwered; and particu- 
larly with reſpe& to the cavalry, of which he had 
raiſed-one thouſand, he ſays, that when be had writ- 
ten to the Governor General, expecting an order in 
conſequence for their diſpoſal, he had received no 
anſwer to this more than to others, and that both 
Mr Markham and he had expreſſed their ſurpriſe at 
his filence. The charge of employing emiſſaries to 
raiſe diſturbances in the Britiſh government was to- 
rally denied, as was that of miſmanaging his own 
legiſlation, and giving enconragement to robbers. 
All this, however, was delivered in the moſt humi- 


 Hating and mean-ſpirited language, the abject prince 
- concluding wirh a declaration, that he was the Go- 


vernor's///ave in all caſes whatever. 


The defence of Cheit Sing was far From being ſa- 


tisfactory to Mr Haſtings. ' Indeed, it is not proba- 


Ble that any thing, beſides the payment of a large 
ſum of money, could have had effect in juſtifying his 
conduct. The Governor affected to conſider the 
Rajah's defence as a recrimination on himſelf, rather 
chan a vindieation; and though he did not deny * 
«4+ 5 1 [= 
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he had returned no anſwer to many of his letters, © H A u. 
yet he inſiſted that it was the Rajah's duty to obey, **** 
the poſitive orders of the Company, and not to 77 
waſte his time in writing leiters of excuſe, or cavil : 
with his anſwers for evaſions, or with his ſilence for 
delays.” - d 1 | | 
1 of the alledged bad behaviour ot 
Checit Sing, therefore, Mr Haſtings reſolved to put 
him under arreſt, in order to force him to comply 
with the demands of the Company. The execution 
of the buſineſs was committed to Mr Markham, who 
accordingly, accompanied by his uſual attendants on- 
ly, waited upon the Rajah, as if it had been merely 
for a cuſtomary viſit ;- but then informed him, that p, im 
he had orders to keep him in cuſtody, until he ſhould under ar- 
comply with the orders of the Governor General. ** 
Two companies of ſepoys, belonging to Major Pop- 
ham's detachment, were ordered to ſupport Mr 
Markham in this dangerous affair. 
The Rajah reſigned himſelf with the greateſt ſub. - 
miſſion to the arreſt, and aſſured the reſident, that 
whatever the Governor General's orders might be, 
he would implicitly obey them. He hoped, he ſaid, 
that he would allow him a ſubſiſtence; but as for 
his zemindary, his forts} and his treaſure, he was 
ready to lay them at his feet, and his life itſelf, if it 
was required. He lamented much, and ſeemed ex- 
ceedingly to feel, the ignominy to which he was ex- 
poſed by this public diſgrace; and intreated Mr 
Markham, that he would return to: the Governor 
General, and give him an account of the full and 
ready obedience which he paid to his orders. 
Succeeding letters ſoon followed Mr Markham. 
Theſe were couched in terms of ſuch extreme deſ-— 
pondency, that the Governor General thought it 
neceſſary to prevent his apprehenſions from opera- 
ting in too great a degree, by informing him in a 
ſhort. note, that Mr Markham would explain parti- 
-culars to him in the afternoon; and deſiring him wo 
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e HM. let his mind be at reſt, and not to conceive any ter- 
ae ror or apprehenſion. 


1781. 


The reſident had given him an early caution and 
charge, that he ſhould order his people to behave 


in a quiet and orderly manner; for that any attempt 


towards his reſcue, would be attended with inevi- 


table deſtruction to himſelf. Upon Mr Markham's 


departure, he had left the Rajah in the cuſtody of 
Lieutenant Stalker, who commanded his own guard, 
and of the Lieutenants Scott and Simes, who led 
the two grenadier companies of ſepoys. The in- 


ſtructions given to theſe officers were, That they 


thould diſarm every ſervant of the Rajah's: That 
they ſhould allow him any cight or ten of his do- 


meſtics, whom he might ahuſe or approve. of, for 


the attendance of his perſon: That to guard againſt 
any deception, theſe perſons, ſo appointed, were to 
be particularly ſhewn to the ſepoy guard; and that 
the officers might indulge the Rajah in any requeſt 


-which was conſiſtent with the ſecurity of his per. 


ſon. | | wh 
Juſt as Mr Markham was ſetting out with his final 


Anſtructions, intelligence was received, that large 


bodies of armed men had croſſed the river from 
Ramnagur, and proceeded directly ro the palace in 
Which their prince was confined, with a full deter- 
termination to relieve him. The two companies of 
ſepoy grenadiers who formed his guards, were ſta- 
tioned in an incloſed ſquare, which ſurrounded the 
apartment in which he was confined ; but it muſt cer- 


_ ainly be conſidered as a ſurpriſing piece of negli - 


gence in their officers, to ſend them on ſuch a dan- 
gerous piece of ſervice without ammunition. This 
error was recollected when too late; and Major Pop- 
ham ſent another party to the aſſiſtance of the for- 
mer; but they found the place already ſo blocked 
up by great parties of armed men, that they could 
not by any means foree a paſſage. Inſtead of this, 
the appearance of the laſt mentioned party produ- 


ced | 
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eed an immediate attack on the two grenadier com- © H MAT. 
panies, who, being deſtirure of their uſaal means pom 
defence, were alnott:envrely cut to pieces, or deſ 776 
rarely wounded. The three Britiſh officers are faid 
to have ſold their lives dearly ; they were found co- 
vered with wounds, and lying alma ſide by ſide. 
Eighty- two fepoys were killed on the ſpot, and 92 
deſperateiy wounded. The Rajah, overwhelmed 
with terror and diſmay, was 3 off through a The Rajak 
wicket which looked towards the river, and was let > ms 
down its ſteep banks; by a kind. of rope made of 
turbans tied together, into a boat, which inſtantly 
conveyed him to the other ſide. A party of the riot- 
ers, who had loitered too long in the palace, were 
quickly driven out of it with loſs, by the ſecond de- 
tacliment of ſepoys who came up with the ammuni- 
tion, for want of which. the fore bad been de- 
ftroy ec wn: | 

Though the Rajah had now a fair oppormalty pe - 
cruſhing the Engliſh power in a manner at onee, 
by making an attack on the Governor General, who, 
with — 30 Engliſh gentlemen, was left defence- 
leſs in a ſort of villa indofed in the ſuburbs of Bena- 
res; neither he, nor the tumultuous army who had 


” reſeued him, thought of attempting any thing againſt 


him. Inſtead of this, the ſpiritleſs prince ſeemed en- 

tirely to ſink under the apprehenſions of evils about 

to follow: what had already happened. Undetermi- 
ned, therefore, whether to place his confidence in 
negociation or in arms, he fled from Ramnagur in 

the dead of the night, taking with him his moſt va- 
luable effects, and took refuge in one . his ehen 
anne named Lutteeſpore. 
Neither the late bloody cataſtrophe, nor the n- Cond 
linent danger to which Governor Haſtings was per- 1 Si 
ſonally expoſed, ſeem to have produced the fmalleſt 
effect upon his firmneſs and refolution. He pro- 
cerded inſtantiy to regulate the affairs of his kingdom 
as Sees nothing had —  Offaun Sing was 
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appointed to the adminiſtration of the revenues and 
government of the country, until (as he ſaid in his 
narrative) it ſnould be determined to whom the ze- 
mindary might legally belong, and who might be in 


-a capacity to receive it; at the fame time, to pre- 
ſerve as much as poſſible the public tranquillity, un- 


der ſuch ſtrange and unexpected meaſures, he imme- 


diately diſpatched orders to Captain Mayaffre, who 


lay in-the city of Mirzapore, with the remainder of 


Major Popham's detachment, and to a batralion of 


ſepoys from Colonel Blair's garriſon at Chunar, to 
advance without delay to the capital; as alſo for a 


- regiment of ſepoys to proceed from Dinapore, with 
all poſſible celerity to Benares. 


The cities of Mirzapore and Chunar lie up the 
Ganges to the ſouth ·weſt of Benares, in the direct 


way to Illahabad, and other parts of the Nabob- Vi. 
ꝛier's dominions. Mirzapore is an open city, and is 
about 40 miles diſtant, from Benares, in a direct line 
acroſs the country, though, by following the wind- 


ings of the river, that diſtance would probably be 
more than doubled. Chunar lies about mid-way be- 


rtween both; it is the capital of a conſiderable terri- 
tory of the ſame name, and is a very important fort- 
refs, from its commanding one of the principal paſ. 
ſages on the Ganges; it was. accordingly garriſoned 


by the Engliſh in the year 1764, and ever ſince re- 


tained as a curb upon Sujah ul Dowlah and his ſuc- 


ceſſors. Dinapore lies in a direction oppoſite to theſe 


cities, àa great way donn, the en in the oa: 
country. 


In the mean time the Governor General began to 
take. meaſures for ſecuring himſelf from the ſtorm 
which was ready to. fall upon him. Ramnagur was 
at that time but ſlightly — and there fore the 
Governor thought of attacking it; but as it ſeemed 


too hazardous to expoſe the ſmall remainder of Ma- 


jor Popham's detachment in this ſervice, he deter- 


i; wiel do wait the unis of dnn farther reis e 
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ments. This gave an opportunity to Ramjeewaun, c HA r. 
one of the Rajah's domeſtics, to aſſemble a body of **X* 
forces for the defence of the place; on which orders . 
were diſpatched to Chunar for two mortars, and o- 
ther proper meaſures taken for reducing; it ; but, 
through the inconſiderate raſhneſs and vanity of Cap- 
tain Mayaffre, every thing was fruſtrated, and the 
enterpriſe ended in utter ruin and diſgrace. That Misfortune 
officer being, as ſenior, appointed to the ſupreme — 
command, and hoping to eſtabliſh his reputation by Aug. 20. 
ſome ſignal exploit, marched on to the attack 
without conſideration, or even reconnoitring the 
place, or aſking for any information concerning it. 
The conſequence was ſuch as uſually fattends all 
raſh and ill conducted enterpriſes. The troops, in- 
volved in the narrow ſtreets and lanes of the city, 
were fired upon in every direction, and ſlain by a 
ſafe and unſcen enemy. Captain Doxat, who com- 
manded the rangers, and led che attack, was himſelf, - 
with 23 of his men, almoſt inſtantly killed, beſides a 
number wounded. The Chunar battalion led by 
Captain Blair, which bravely attempted to ſupport 
the attack, was not much longer in action, when 57 
men lay dead, and 41 were wounded. Captain 
Mayaffre had the good. fortune not to ſurvive the 
diſgrace. The retreat was, however, conducted by 
Captain Blair with ſuch ſkill, as checked the purſuit 
of the enemy, which was continued to within four 
miles of Chun r. Br wats 

By this unexpected diſaſter, the Governer Gene- 
ral was involved in greater danger than ever. His 
ſituation at Benares was ſuch, that he could not poſ- 
ſibly ſtay, nor was it in his power to quit the place 
without extreme danger. A great number of boats 
had been collected the very day after Mayaffre's de- 
feat, with a view to attack the Governor's quarters, 
vhoſe force amounted only to 450 men, a number 
ioſufficient to man the poſts even againſt one ſingle 
attack, He commenced his retreat, therefore, 1 
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© #1 A F. duſk of the evening; and, by his fadden departure, 
XXX notwithſtanding the crowd of people, and the quan. 
7, tity of baggage with which they were ehcumbered, 
the troops had the good fortune to get clear off 


from the ſuburbs, without moleſtation, and arrived 
at Chunar in the morning, bringing back with them 
4 battalion of ſepoys, whom they met by the way, 

and whom Colonel Blair had ſent to their aſſiſtance. 
Tbough the Governor General had already e- 


nough on his hands to occupy all his attention, he 


Found himſelf involved in a new embarraſſment, 
which, in the preſent criſis, was: not a little diſtreſling. 
This was the approach of the Nabob.Vizier, who 
having originally intended, as a mark of reſpect, it 
not of homage, to meet him at Benares, had fe: 
out from his capital for that purpoſe; and inſtead 
of being deterred by the preſent ſtate of affairs, he 
had actually uſed the greater expedition in his jour- 
. upon that account. Nothing could 'be more 
perplexing than his arrival at this time. He was to 
be received and treated as a friend, at the ſame time 
that there were ſtrong reafons for ſuſpecting him to 
be an enemy. His whole dominions were already 
in a ſtate of commotion and diforder ; and the little 
attention which he paid to the violence and outrage 
of the people, looked as if theſe acts had met with 
his countenance and approbation. For no ſooner 
had the rebellion manifeſted itſelf in Benares, than 


the contagion · ſpread through all the neighbouring 


countries under his government. And it was parti- 
cularly obſervable, and ſerved to increaſe all the ſu- 
ſpicions with reſpect to his own defigns, that it raged 
in none with ſo much violence, as in thoſe which 
were under the influence of the princeſſes, his mo- 
ther and grandmother, who are uſually diſtinguithed 


under the appellation of the Begums of Oude.— 
Conduct of Theſe ladies, who refided at Fyzabad, on the river 
the Begums Dewa, the ſecond” capital of his dothinions, openly 


eſpouſed the cauſe of Cheit Sing; and not . . 
„ | | icly 


. 
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publicly encouraged and invited men io enliſt in his o H A r. 
ſervice, but ſuffered their own immediate ſervants to : 
join in attacking the -Engliſh troops. Their exam- 7767 
ple and influence, correſponding with the diſpoſition of 
the people, produced ſuch inſtantaneous effects, that 
not only the city of Fyzabad, and the adjoining coun- 
try, but thoſe extenſive territories on the other fide 
of the Dewa, which, under the name of Gooruck- 
pore and Burriage, ſtretch to the feet of the north- 
ern mountains, were every where in arms, and in 
declared hoſtility to the Company. Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Hannay, with two battalions of regular ſepoys, 
which he commanded in the Nabob's ſervice, had 
the charge of Fyzabad, and the countries in that 
quarter committed to his care. Theſe troops were | 
repeatedly attacked, ſurrounded, and many of them 
cut to pieces; their commander being himſelf ſo hard 
preſſed and encompaſled, that he narrowly eſcaped 
the ſame fate. | | : 

As we have mentioned the Begums of Oude, it 
may not be entirely unneceffary to obſerve, that wo- 
men of that rank and condition frequently poſſeſs 
great wealth, popularity, and influence in India; for 
that, through the opportunities afforded by weak 
reigns and minorities, along with their being freed 
by ſituation from the cuſtomary reſtraints of the ſex, 
they are not ſeldom enabled to take a great ſhare in 
the appointment of miniſters, and the direction of 
public affairs; and their power appearing only in the 
moſt pleaſing and popular parts of its exerciſe, they 
generally acquire great weight and confidence with 
the people, and are much beloved by them. 

Along with all thoſe circumſtances of public noto- 
riety, which concurred in rendering the Nabob's viſit 
exceedingly perplexing, repeated intimations were 
given to the Governor General, cautioning him to 
guard againſt private treachery; and he was particu- 

larly warned not to viſit him, without ſo ſtrong a 
guard as would be fully competent to the "= 
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his perſon. He therefore endeavoured, by letter, to 


XXX1. diſſuade the Nabob from the farther- proſecution of 
his journey, requeſting that he would return to Luck. 


now, and there wait his own arrival, which would 
be as ſoon as the preſent diſturbances would afford 


leiſure for that purpoſe. The Nabob, however, un. 


derſtanding the difficulties and dangers in which the 
Governor General was involved, determined to ſeize 
that opportunity of giving a proof of his zeal and 


attachment, by proceeding on his way with the great- 


er expedition; while the former, willing to remove 
any ideas of diſtruſt which might be excited by the 
preceding letter, ſent another, returning his ack now. 
ledgments for ſo kind an attention. It appears, how- 
ever, that the greateſt harmany ſubſiſted between 


them during the whole time they were together. 


| throughout 


In the mean time, the commotion which had be- 
gun in Benares, ſpread through all the neighbouring 
countries. One half of the dominions of Oude 
was in a ſtate of actual rebellion, while great part 
of the Bahar country was almoſt in the fame fitua- 
tion. The downfal of the Engliſh power was con- 
ſidered as ſo unavoidable, that even the chiefs and 
towns of leaſt conſideration ſhewed their eagerneſs 
to ſhare in the glory of contributing towards an ob- 


ject which appeared ſo deſirable to the whole coun- 


try. Thus all the communications were ſo effectual- 
ly cut off, that the Governor General was kept al- 
moſt in a ſtate · of total ignorance at Chunar, both 
with reſpect to hat paſſed in the adjoining countries, 
and the ſucceſs or failure of the various exprefles he 
bad ſent to different parts of the country for aſſiſt- 
.... | | 
During this inactive period, it is moſt probable 


that the Rajah publiſhed his manifeſto, addreſſed to 


the other Rajahs and Chiefs of India. In this, after 
giving an account of the treatment his father and 
himſclf had met with, and which had given occaſion 
to the preſent troubles, he called upon them to unit 

| . in 
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in one common cauſe againſt ſuch an inſidious and ra- G HAN 
pacious enemy. With regard to himſelf, he ſaid, * *L 


that every complaint had Been heard againſt him, 
and every wretch encouraged to miſrepreſent him; 


he had been continually haraſſed by prerended crimes, 


1741. 


and calumnies forged on purpoſe to extort money 


from him. He ſeemed to be particularly affected 
with the charges laid againſt him of mifgovernment, - 


and of authoriſing or tolerating murders, violence, 
and robberies in his dominions: To exculpate him- 


ſelf from this charge in the moſt ſtriking manner, he. 


drew a contraſt berwixt his own dominions, and thoſe 
belonging to the Company. Look to my diſtricts,““ 
ſays he, look to theirs! Do not the different pic- 
tures they preſent to you mark the limits of them 


more than the boundaries which nature itſelf has 


drawn out? My fields are cultivated, my villages full 
of inhabitants, my country is a garden, and my ſub- 
jets are happy. Here the orphans aud the widows 
convey their property, and reſide without any fear 
of rapacity and avarice. The traveller, from one end 
of my country to the other, lays down his burthen, 


and fleeps in ſecurity. Look to the provinces of the 


Company! There famine and miſery (talk hand is 
hand through uncultivated fields and deſerted vil- 
' ages! There you meet with nothing but aged men; 


who are not able to tranſport themſelves away, or 


tobbers watching to way-lay their helplefineſs! When 
any of the ſervants of the Engliſh have paſſed thro! 
my country, every kindneſs has been ſhewn them; 
2nd all their wants ſupplied ; even their very coolies, 
(porters ) have had their burthens taken off, and car- 
ried for them. Let any of them be aſked,- if they 
met with ſuch treatment in the countries under rhe 


Company's management ? Were they not almoſt con- 


tinually robbed, and in danger of their lives??? 
Ihbe fortreſs of Chunar, which now afforded a ſe- 
cure aſylum to the Governor General, is ſituated on 


the ſouth ſhore of the Ganges. TE principal force 
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eu A p. of the enemy was aſſembled at a town called Patec. 


tah, about ſeven miles to the ſouthward of Chunar, 
in the direct road to the noted paſs of Suckroot, as 
well as the ſtrong fortreſs of Lutteeſpore. Major 
Popham's regiment, with all the force that could be 
ſpared from the garriſon at Chunar, were formed 
into a detachment under his command, and encamp- 
ed about a mile from the town, on their way to the 
enemy. Towards the end of the month, Lieutenant 
Polhill, who, with ſix companies of ſepoys belong. 
ing to the Nabob-Vizier's body - guard, had arrived 
from Illahabad, was ordered to encamp on the 
oppoſite ſnore of the river, in order to keep open 
the communication on that ſide. This officer, two 
days after his arrival, had the good fortune to defeat 
a conſiderable body of the enemy, ſtationed at a 
ſmall fort called Seeker, within fight of Chunar ; 
and a few. days after, the whole body at Pateetah 
was defeated by Captain Blair, though not without 
very conſiderable difficulty, and the loſs of 48 men 
killed and 85 wounded, being about a fourth part of 
bis whole number. | | 

This victory, though dearly bought, produced the 
uſual effects of clatipg the one party and diſpiriting 


the other. The Engliſh commander, having collect- 


cd his forces from various parts, and being ſupplied 
with money from the Nabob- Vizier, ſoon found him- 
ſelf in a capacity to vanquiſh any force which the 
Rajah could propoſe: to bring againſt; him. The 
troops under Major Popham conſiſted of four com- 
plete regiments, and one battalion of ſepoys, with 


three companies of Europeans, ſix companies of the 


Nabob's body - guards under Lieutenant Polhill, and 
thirty European artillery- men. Theſe were all com- 
manded by experienced officers, and farther rein- 
forcements were hourly expected. In oppoſition to 
theſe, the Rajah commanded a body of 7690 regular 
and irregular troops, beſides a vaſt rabble of all de- 
nominations, whoſe numbers would undoubtedly, — 
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tribute, in every action, to, diſorder ang, confound; 0 to 
the reſt. The Rajah's confidence in theſe troops, ©: 
hower er, was not ſo great, but that he would glad- 
ly, have made up peace, if that had been-poſſible; hut 
this was a meaſure to which the Governor General 
ſcems to have, been averſe from, firſt to lait; No an- 
ſwgr, was therefore returned io his letters and holile 
meaſures, were. reſolved upon. 
The firſt enterpriſe projected by. che Engliſh cams. 

wander was the reduction of the.fortreſs. of Ramna» 
gur, which would put him in poilefiion of; the capi- 

tal without farther difficulty; after which the Rajah, 

cut off from the ſeat, of government, and all his re- 
ſources, would, ſoon find his forces dwindle, and all, 
his. other fortreſſes fall inio the hands of the enemy. 
Battering cannon, and mortars were accordingly dr- 

dered 0 Major Popham's camp, and every thing 
neceſſary for conducting the operations collecled with, 

all, poſſible diligence:;, but before this could be ac- 
eampliſbed, 'a; natixe of Chupar, named Bundon; | 
Cawn, who had formerly given, extraordinary proofs! 

of his attachment to the Engliſh, intereſt, undertook. 

to put him in poſleſſion not only of that place, but 
eventually, of, ihe Whole domigions of che Rajak. 

This man, who ſcems to have poſſeſſed a very great 


— 
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* tab, and the defences. of the fort, were of no great 
A moment. merely as fortifications; yet from the pe- 
10 culiar ſituation of the town, the nearneſs of Luttecſ- bo 
ir | pore, and the freſh forces with which the Rajah could i 
e. | <onltantly ſupply: the defence, it would be found a | 
n. | Vatter of no, ye difficulty to reduce it, even at that 
te | time; 


ſbill in the methods of conducting ſuch operations 

: began with repreſenting. to the Britiſh, ,commanders,/ 85 

. that as the Rajah's forces were principally collected, 

l at the two forts of Lutteeſpore and Patcetah. where! 

x they were daily augmenting in number, it would be- 

h come exccedingly difficult to diſlodge him, if be were 

e allowed much longer time to ſtrengthen himſelf. | 
4 He obſerved alſo, that although the walls of Pattee | 
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time; nor could the reduction of it be conſidered 3; 


a matter of much moment, while Lutteeſpore remain. ' 


ed in the hands of tlie enemy. The next object then 
muſt be the reduction of Lutteeſpore; but it was 
impoſſible to aſſail it on that ſide, nor could it be at- 


tacked on the other, while the enemy were in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the impracticable paſs of Suckroot, which, 
lying at its back in the gorge of the mountains, kept 
open the communications for reinforcements and ſup- 
plies of every kind, as well as a free and direct in. 
tercourſe with the ſtrong fortreſs of Bidjeygur, where 
the Rajah kept his treafures. He propoſed, there- 


fore, that the main part of the army ſhould proceed . 


directly againſt Pateetah in front; and that, while 
the attention of the enemy was thus naturally direc- 
ted to one fide; a diviſion of the moſt active troops 
ſhould; under his guidance; by a long and citeuitous 
march of ſeveral days through the Woods and moun- 
tains, come round in ſuch a manner to the back of 
the paſs of Suckroot, that it would fall into their 
hands without any difficulty; the confequence of 


Which would be, that the enemy muſt inſtantly aban- 


Facceſs of 


don their ſtrongholds of Lutteeſpore and Pateetah; 
or be eooped up in them to their inevitable deftruc- 
e ee ee e SO Oe 
Ibis advice being accepted, Major Crabbe, with 


Fah ng his OWN regiment of ſepoys, and the ſix companies of 


Popham. 


Sept. 15. 


the Vizier's guards, under Lieutenant Polhill, with 


four fix pounders, andafiveone-halfinchhowitzer, were 
appointed to the enterpriſe againſt Suckroot. They 
left the camp at eleven o'clock at night, on the i 5th 
of September; and by three in the morning Major 
Popham advaneed with the main body to the attack 
of Pateetah. This place he found fo ſtrongly forti- 
fied by art and nature, that the reduction of it in 
the uſual way appeared impoſſible. It was therefore 
reſolved to attempt it by ſtorm, which ſacceeded ſo 


well, that the town and fort were almoſt inſtantly a- 
bandoned by the enemy; at the ſame time that Ma- 


Jor 


* 
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or Crabbe; who, by the affiftance of Bundoo Cawn, o HA P. 
jor finally overcome all his difficulties, arrived ar the I. 
paſs of Suckroot, drove the enemy from their poſt, 
and took poſſellnon of it. In the mean time, the fu- 
gitives from Suckroot and Pateerah arriving at Lut- 
tceſpore, where the Rajah himſelf was, overwhelm- 
ed every thing with confuſion and diſmay; "This 
puſillanimous prince, giving up all for loſt, fed from 
the city the ſame day, with + few of his moſt faith- 
ful followers; and having taken a circuit round the 
mountains, (as the paſs at Suckroot was now ſhut 

up, ) ſtruck into the road to Bicheygur, the only 
place of refuge he had new left. 

The Rajah found as little quiet in his new! aſylum 
as he had done before in his other fortreſſes.” On, _. 
the approach of Major Popham he fled with tlie ut- Rajah _ 
moſt precipitation, leaving behind him the greateſt part hind in- 
of his treaſures. Notwithſtanding every one howe. mut conn 

ver, the place held out till the th November, when it Nov. 10. 

was ſurrendered by capitulation. The Governor Genes 

ral wiſhed that the wealth found in the place ſhould be 

the reward of thoſe who had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 

themſelves throughout the war; andtheofficers, tearing 

that ſuch a proceeding might not be · agreeable to the 

Council, proceeded to a diviſion of the caſh as expedi- 

tioully as poſſible. The ſum to be diſtributed amount- 

ed on this occaſion to 312, 500 I. of which the Com- 

mander in Chief had 36,7 50 J.; each of the majors 

5619 1. ; the captains upwards of 3000 l.; and the 

ſubalterhs ſome what more than 1400 l. The ſhares 

of the native officers were bur ſmall; and the com- 

mon ſepoys had about ſix pounds each. * 

By this diviſion it was ſuppoſed, that about to- 

thirds. of the caſſi were diſpoſed of; but the reſt of 

the ſpoil, conſiſting of large quantities of valuable mer- 

re chandiſe, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, &c. was ex- 


Erco 


ſo ped ed to produce a much larger ſum. The ſuſpi- 
a- cions of the officers, however, were ſoon verified: 
as | The Council of Calcutia paſſed reſolutions, importing, 
or || that the Governor General had not formally, nor ac- 


Vor. II. E E. cording 
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CHA P. cording to any liberal conſtruction which could be 


put upon his letters, renounced on the- part of the 
Company, as their repreſentative, their legal right to 
the property of the booty found at Bidjeygur: They 
alledged alſo, that the precipitate and illegal diviſion 
made by the officers, ſhewed, that they did not con- 
fider themſelves as acting by proper authority; for 
Which reaſon, they refolved, that ſuch ſteps ſhould 
be taken as might bring the matter to a legal deter- 
mination ; leaving, however, to the officers the al- 
ternative of ſubmitting the whole matter to the deter- 
mination of the Board; in which caſe it was promiſed 
that the Governor General's recommendation ſhould 
be literally conſidered ; and it was laid down alſo as a 
farther condition, that the officers ſhould lend the 
Company their ſhares of the prize-money, excepting 
only what each ſhould declare upon henour was ne- 
ceſſary for his private demands; and a refuſal, or 
failure of giving an anſwer within à limited time, was 
to be accounted diſobedience. of orders. ket 
The Governor General. having gone to the peace- 
able city of Benares, which now wore its uſual 
face of ' tranquillity, immediately proceeded to fſcttle 
the ſucceſhon to the government; and the male line 
being now cut off by the excluſion of Cheit Sing 
and his brother, and not thinking it would be pru- 
dent to put the ſubmiſſion of the people to the teſt of 
a-new ſpecies of dominion, he determined that the 
next lineal heir to Bulwant Sing, named Baboo Me- 
hipnarain, ſhould ſucceed in the Rajahſhip. The 
ſucceſſion being thus fixed, a new and very advanta- 
geous ſettlement with reſpect to the tribute or reve- 
nue was concluded by the Governor General with the 
new Rajah, and his guardian or miniſter, they having 
agreed to pay the Company a perpetual rent of four 
millions of rupees, or about half a million ſterling a- 
year. So that the Company have gained a ſtanding re- 
venue of about 200, ooo l. a- year, by the conteſt with 
Cheit Sing, independent of their claim on the ready - 
money ſpoil, which was ſeized by the army. 
5 | . CHAP. 
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Def ions of FO ngagements between M. de Sufs 
Frein and Sir Edward Hughes Indians defeated 
at Tellicherry Colonel Braithwaite defeated by 
Tippoo Saib— French and Indians take Cuddalore 
and Permacoil der again defrated by Coote, 
. who is ſucceeded by ng Stuart——Trincomale 
retaken by the French Peace toith the Mabrattas 
Expedition and ſucceſs of Cal. Humbenſtone 

| Expedition and unfortunate end of Gen. Matthews — 
Death of Hyder Ally, who is ſucceeded by Tippoo Saib 
Mangalore befieged by Tippoo——War' on the 
Coromandel croaſt—— Death of Sir Eyre Coote—=— 


war in'the n Indies. 


+ # 


wy General Sir Eyre Coote was e CHAP, 


Cuddalore beſieged by General 8 ö nt 18 _ 


and ſucceſsfully oppoſing the vaſt ſuperi- XXXII. 


ority of force, and the immenſe reſources of the re- 


1781. 


doubtable invader of the Carnatic, and Sir Ed- * 


ward Hugbes and Sir Hector Monro were directing 
the Britiſh arms with vigour and effect againſt the 


Dutch ſettlements, France was unwearied in her en- 


deavours to eſlabliſn ſuch a land and naval force at 


her African iſlands, as would not only be the means 


of recovering her ancient power and influence on the 


coaſt of Coromandel, but of giving ſuch a fatal and 
deciſive blow to her old rivals, as might enable her, 
with the aid of the native powers, to chace them en- 


tirely out of India. 
The new alliance with Holland, and che inability 


of at republic to protect the great ſources of her 


Ee 2 „ power 
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CHAP. power and wealth in the Eaſt, againſt the deſigns of 
XX" the Engliſh, was an additional ſpur to France, for 
1781. end 


eavouring, by all means, and at all events, to ac- 
quire a naval ſuperiority in India. Nothing leſs 
could effectually protect the Dutch ſettlements; and 
as Sir Eyre Coote had fo unexpectedly and effetual. 
ly oppoſed, and given fuch ſevere checks to Hyder 
Ally, it ſeemed that nothing leſs- could ſecure to that 
conqueror the complete reduction of the Carnatic, 
particularly including Madraſs, without which no- 
thing elſe could be conſidered as ſecure. 

M. de Suffrein, after his unſucceſsful attack upon 
the Engliſh ſquadron and convoy in Port Praya Bay, 
fulfilled, however, (as we- have formerly ſeen), the 
ſecond object of his commiſſion, by ſecuring the 
Dutch ſettlements at the Cape of Good: Hope from 
the hoſtile. deſigus of that armament; and: having 
left a fuflicient French garrifon behind for their ſu- 
ture protection, proceeded, with the remainder of 
his force, to join M. de Orves, who was his ſuperior 
in command, at the iſland of Mauritius. Upon this 
junction, the French commanders having now a force 
of ten fail of the line, beſides one fifty gun ſhip, and 
feveral large frigates, they failed-for the coaſt of Co- 

- Tomandel, being accompanied by a number of tran: 
and ſtoreſhips, together with a conſiderable 

M. de Or- body of land forces; and M. de Orves dying on the 
» paſſage, the ſole command of! the. fleet devolved on 


: Or- 
e M. de Suffrein: * 62 ie” ee 
frein. , The Britiſh ſquadron under Captain Alms, with 
the troops under General Medows, who had failed 
for India while the French were ſtill at the Cape, ba- 
ving met with much adrerſe weather, and being 
greatly ſhattered, were in che utmoſt danger of fal- 
ling a prey to cheir encmies, who were much their 
N in force, ever if they had met with no mis- 
' fortune: Only one ſhip, however, (the Hannibal of 
50 gung), was taken; and chat not without a, gallant 
defence, even when ſurrounded by the enemy in a 
e a ay very 
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yery dark and tempeſtuous night. The other ſhips of o a Þ. - 
war, with the convoy, en afely at their ace e 


of deſtination. E 


In the beginning of February 1782, Admjral Sir Sir Busse 
Edward Hughes arrived at Madraſs, for which he Hughes ar- 


rives at 


bad ſer ſail, after the taking of Trincomale, in order Madras, | 


to procure ſupplies of nayal ſteres and proviſions, As Feb. 8. 
bis ſquadron conſiſted only of fix ſhips of the line, 


and theſe had been ſo long out at ſea that they ſtood 


greatly in need of reparation, he was much alarmed 
by the news of the French fleet being on the coaſt. 

However, he was happily-relieved from his-apprehen- 
ſions by the arrival of Captain Alms in the Monmouth 
of 64 guns, along with the Hero of 74, and the Iſis 
of 50. Every method was now taken to repair the 
ſhips, and recruit the land forces; but before this 
could be accompliſhed, the French fleet faddenly ap- 
peared in the offing, to the number of 12 ſail of ” 


line, fix. large frigates, eight large tranſports, and 


fix captured veſſels. This movement was made on 

the ſuppoſition that Sir Edward Hughes had not re- 
ceived the reinforcement above mentioned, and con- 
ſequently that it would be an eaſy matter to deſtroy 

his ſmall ſquadron, or perhaps to ſurpriſe him: but 
when it was diſcovered that the Engliſh fleet conſiſt. 
ed of nine inſtead of five ſhips of war, and that the 
admiral was diſpoſing his veſſels i in the moſt advanta- 
geous manner in order to make a reſolute defence, 
Suffrein thought proper to ſtop ſhort, , and: caſt an- 
chor about four miles without the road; and, in the 
afternoon, giving over all thoughts of an attack, he 
ſuddenly weighed anchor; and ſtood to the ſouth- 
ward; but was purſüed, without loſs of time, by Sir 
Edward Hughes, who continued the chace all night 

and part of the next day. In the morning, he per- 
ceived their fleet ſeparated, and part of their convoy 
expoſed. The conſequence of which was, that fix Takes 4 
were captured, of which five were Engliſh prizes, Fixe 
newly taken, with their crews on board; but the 


3 fxth, 


CHAP. 
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ſixth, taken by Captain Lumley in the Ifis, proved 


== to be the Lauriſton tranſport, a moſt valuable 


1782. 


prize, of 1300 tons burden, whoſe cargo conſiſted 
of a conſiderable train of artillery, intended for 
a preſent to Hyder Ally, a large quantity of gun- 
powder, and a complete aſſortment of other military 


ſtores. On board this prize were alſo a conſiderable 


number of land officers, and 300 private ſoldiers of 
the regiment of Lauſanne. The reſt of the convoy 
was ſaved only through the deficiency of frigates on 


the part of the Britiſh. The only frigate, indeed, 


in their poſſeſſion was the ' Seahorſe of 20 guns, 
which was ſo far from being able to take others, that 
it was with difficulty ſhe was ſaved from being taken 


herſelf. | 


As the hoſtile ſquadrons were now very near each 
other, the Britiſh admiral uſed every method in his 
power to bring his adverſary to an engagement; nor 
indeed did M. Suffrein ſeem to decline it. After va- 
rious manceuvres, however, the Engliſh commander 
being to leeward, and without wind ſufficient to work 
his ſkips, found himſelf under a neceſlity of coming 
to action on diſadvantageous terms; while M. de Sut- 
frein was enabled to bring eight ef his beſt ſhips to 
direct their whole attack upon five of the Engliſh, of 
which the Ifis, of 50 guns, was one; the Eagle, 
Monmouth, Worceſter, and Burford, four of their 
beſt ſhips, under the moſt approved commanders, be- 
ing idle ſpectators in the van, without a poſſibility of 
coming to the aſſiſtance of their fellows. Sir Edward 
Hughes was in the Superb of 74 guns, which form- 
ed the central ſhip : the four below the admiral were, 


the Hero, Captain Wood, of the ſame force; the I- 


ſis, Lumley; the Monarca, Gell, of 68 guns; and 
the Exeter of 64 ; the latter commanded by Commo- 


. dore King and Captain Reynolds. Upon theſe the 


attack fell. | 


The 


4G i N OM; 11 | a0 


The ſquadron being then on the larboard tack, the c H A r. 
Exeter was the ſternmoſt ſhip; and being, through il. 
the failure of wind, as well as from her being a bad 5332. 


ſailor, conſiderably ſeparated from her ſecond a-head, 
three of the French ſhips bore down directly upon 
her, and commenced a furious attack; while M. de 
Suffrein, in the Hero, with ſeveral other ſhips, bore 
down in the fame -manner upon the” Superbe, and 


fell with no leſs fury upon the admiral. Theſe two. 


ſhips were of courſe exceedingly hard preſſed, and 
could not avoid ſuffering extremely, under ſuch a 


weight of fire as was poured on all ſides upon 


them. Yet, after enduring all theſe diſadvantages 
for about two hours, and ſorely wounded as they 
had been in chat time, a ſquall of wind coming ſud- 
denly in their favour at ſix o' clock, the five Engliſh 
ſhips became in turn the aggreſſors, and renewed the 
action with ſuch vigour and effect, that in 25 mi- 
nutes time, it being then near dark, thoſe of the e- 


nemy within their reach, after having viſibly ſuſtain- 


ed conſiderable loſs, ſuddenly hauled their wind, and 


the whole French ſquadron ſtood off to the north- 


I The Superbe, beſides having her main yard ſhot 

to pieces in the ſlings, And neither a brace nor a bow 
line left entire, was ſo ſeverely wounded in her hull, 
that at the time the enemy bore away, ſhe had no 
leſs than five feet water in her hold; and it was not 
until a number of the largeſt ſhot-· holes under water 
were plugged up, that it could be prevented from 


gaining on the pumps. The ſtate of the Exeter had 
been the moſt calamitous through the action that 


could almoſt be poſſibly imagined. She had under- 


gone the fire in / all directions of almoſt the whole 
French ſquadron, and had from three to five ſhips at 


times laid upon her, until the was at length reduced 


* 


nearly to a wreck; and if it had not been for the 


prompt and gallant aſſiſtance of Captain Wood, of 
as taht die 
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HA Þ.the Hero, ſhe could eh have eſcaped going to 
A che bottom. 

r Captain Stephens, of the admiral's ſhip, and Cap» 
tain Reynolds, of the commodore's, two brave and 
diſtinguiſhed officers, loſt their lives in this unequal 
and imperfect action. The whole loſs of men amount. 

ed to 32 ſlain, and gg vounded; of which 3o of the 
former, and 87 of the latter, were in the Superbe, 
Exeter, and Hero. The unſbaken fortitude diſplay- 

ed by Commodore King, under the long preſſure of 

ſo vaſt a ſuperiority of force, and the herce attack of 

ſo many frelh ſhips coming up in ſucceſion to take 

a cloſe and ſteady aim as at a dead mark, while they 

ſtill expected that every broadſide muſt have decided 

the fate of the Exeter, could not have been ſuffici. 
ently praiſed or admired,” In the moſt deſperate 

ſtate of the action, the blood and mangled brains of 
Captain Reynolds were daſhed over him by a cannon 

ball, in ſuch a manner that he was for ſome little time 
abſolutely blinded ; yer be ſtill preſerved a moſt ad- 
mirable equality and compoſure of temper; and when 

at the heel of the action, and the Exeter already in 
. the ſtate of a wreck, the maſter came to aſk him 
what he ſhould do with the ſhip, as two of the ene- 

my were again bearing down _ her, he laconi- 
cally anſwered, © There is nothivg to be done but to 

fight her till he ſinks.” '- — - 

The great damage ſuſtained by theſe ſhips, obliged 

Sir Edward to proceed to Trincomale, in order to 
refit; in which he was ſo expeditious, that he re- 
irned to Madraſs before the middle of March. In 

s way back to Irincomale he was joined by the 

Sultan and Magnanime, two ſhips of 74 guns, but 
whoſe crews were very ſickly, and much reduced by 

the ſcurvy. The deſign of his preſent voyage was to 
4 ſupply the | garriſon at Trincomale with ſtores and 

troops ſufficient to put it out of any danger from the 

enemy, as well as to cover and receive the convoy 

with troops and ſtores which was daily expected 


A 


from 
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from England. This latter part of the deſign, how. c H a x. 
ever, being known to the French admiral, he deter. Au. 
wined to ule every effort to cut off the convoy, or 175... 
prevent it joining him. le 2 
This brought on another engagement on the 12th Another 
of April 1782, in which the Engliſh fleet had again ref fz. 
the misfortune of being to the leeward of the enemy. 
At nine in che morning, the Britiſh admiral made a 
ſignal for the line of battle a-head on the ſtarboard _ 
tack, at two cables length; diftance afunder ; the e. 
nemy being then about fix miles off, north by eaſt, 
and the wind in the ſame quarter. The fituation of 
the French fleet was every way favourable ; as that 
of the Engliſh was diſigreeable and dangerous; be- 
ing hemmed in; on a rocky ſhore, by an enemy 
greatly ſuperior, who had it in their power to chuſe 
what mode of attack they judged moſt proper. 
Their choice in this reſpect indeed was fo exceeding» | 
ly various, that they ſeemed to be at no ſmall: loſs 
how to determine themſelves; but at laſt, after three 
hours deliberation, five fatl, which compoſed their 
van, ſtretched along to engage that of the Engliſh 
fleet; while the admiral, with ſeven other ſhips of the 
line, bore down directly upon Sir Edward Hughes 
in the centre with his two ſeconds, the Monmouth, 
Captain Alms, a-head, and the Monorca, Captain 
Gell, aſtern. The French admiral in the Heros, ſe- 
conded by the L'Orient, both of 74 guns, bore 
down within piſtol ſhot of the Superbe, pouring in 
a moſt dreadful fire, as if they intended to board and 
carry her off at once. This terrible encounter, how- 
ever, was but of ſhort duration. In ten minutes the 
French found the engagement ſo exceedingly ſevere, 
and their damage ſo prodigious; that they thought. 
proper to abandon the attack of -the Superbe, and 
fall upon the Monmouth, which was already cloſely 
and equally engaged. At three o' clock in the after- 
noon, the latter had her mizen maſt ſhot away; and 
a few minutes after, her main maſt ſhared the ſame 
RT. yy | fate, 
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& H A f. fate, ſo that ſhe could not be kept from falling to 
XXXil the leeward. Every effort was uſed by the French 


1783. 


April 19. 


to take her; but the admiral bore down to her re- 
lief, aſſiſted by the Sultan and Monarca, who co- 
vered her with ſuch a fire, that the enemy were ſoon 
glad to relinguiſh their prize. The battle, however, 
{till continued to rage with unabated violence. The 


Engliſh hoped, that the diſadvantages under which 
they had laboured during the former part of the en- 
gagement, would be remedied by the uſual change 
of wind in the afternoon; but being diſappointed in 


this alſo, the admiral found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of making a ſignal for the ſquadron to wear, and 
haul their wind in a line; ſtill, however, continuing 
to fight throughout the whole evolution. At laſt, 
on the approach of night, finding himſelf in no more 


than fifteen fathom water, and being apprehenſive 


the Monmouth, in her difabled ſituation, might drift 
aſhore, he made a ſignal for the ſquadron to anchor; 


and the enemy, at the ſame time, having drawn off 


in great diſorder to the caſtward, the action entire. 
ly ceaſed. | n | % 

In the attack on the Superbe, above mentioned, 
the French Admiral's ſhip, the Heros, had been ſo 
very much torn, that M. Suffrein was obliged to 
{hitr his flag to the Hannibal, a French ſhip of the 
fame force; and, ſoon after duſk, a frigate” of 40 
guns happening to come too cloſe to the Iſis of 50, 
was obliged to ſtrike her colours ; though, by reaſon 
of the weak and ſhattered ſtate of that veſſel, ſhe 
afterwards found means to eſcape. Both ſquadrons, 
indeed, had ſuffered ſo much in this action, that 
neither of them was able to make any farther at- 
tempt on the other; ſo that they continued inactive 
for ſeveral days, each being bufily employed in re- 


pairing their own damages, and in watching the mo- 


tions of the enemy. At laſt, on the 19th, the 
French made a motion, as if they deſigned to come 
to another action; but, when they came to * di- 

T5 | nce 
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{tance of about two miles from the Britiſh fleet, their o H A B. 
reſolution ſeemed to fail them, and they ſuddenly XXXUE 
ſtood off again; ſo that the Britiſh admiral had an GN 
opportunity of getting into Trincomale, where he 
refitted his ſhips in the beſt manner he could. | 

In this action, Captain Alms had the fortune to be 

culiarly diſtinguiſhed ; and it was remarkable, that 
his ſituation in the Monmouth on this day ſhould ſo 
nearly reſemble that of Commodore King, and of the 
Exeter, in the. laſt action. No leſs than 45 were 
killed, and 102 wounded, in the Monmouth only ; 
which was probably a full third of her crew. It 
was much and generally regretted, that his recollec- 
tion of ſuch an action ſhould have been embittered, 
as it was, by the loſs of his ſon; a moſt gallant 
youth, who, having been juſt made a lieutenant in 
the admiral's ſhip, fell, on that day, in a noble e- 
mulation of his father. The whole loſs ſuſtained in 
the ſquadron amounted to 137 killed, and to 430 
wounded. The loſs of men on the French ſide, as 

ſtated in their public account, by no means accords 
with former experience, being ſtated only at 139 
killed, and 364 wounded. 

After this engagement, the Pom fleet proceeded 
to Baracalo, a Dutch port on the iſland of Ceylon, 
about twenty leagues to the ſouthward of Trinco- 
male, where they were detained till the month of 
June in repairing their damages; ſo that all the 
mighty hopes they had conceived now ended in no- 
thing. Neither of the actions, indeed, had been 
deciſive in favour of the Engliſh ; yet they were of 
no little importance in their conſequences. From the 
great force which France, at an immenſe expence, 
had long been collecting in her African iſlands, it 
had been generally expected, that ſhe was about to 
ſtrike a decifive blow againſt the Britiſh power in the 
caſt, With this idea, Hyder Ally had firſt yentured 
into the Carnatic ; and it was on the ſame principle, 
notwithſtanding bis repeated defeats, that he Feta 
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ed all propoſals of accommodation. Nothing, 
therefare, could prove a greater mortiſicatĩon to him 
chan fuck evidem proofs of the naval ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh, as he now ſaw his hopes of taking Ma- 
draſs, depoſing the Nabob of Arrot, and putting his 
fon, Tippoo Said, in poſſe non of the Carnatic, as 
far diftapt as evere”'s/ *: 

The thortification which Hyder wonld naturally 
feel on this account was by no means alleviated by 


his ſucteſs on land. The fortreſs of Tellicherry had 


been blocked up even after its relief by Sir Edward 
Hughes in the manner above related. The troops 


| which blockaded ir were not indeed qualified for car. 


on a fiege ; but as all the avenues were 
firigy guarded, it was hoped that the place would 
ſoon be 'obliged to ſubmit through famine. In the 
beginning of the year, however, Major Abingdon ha- 
ving arrived there from Bombay, with a conſiderable 
reinforcement of troops, formed a defign of relic- 


ving the place, and opening a communication with 


the neighbouring country. For this purpoſe he en- 
camped ar firſt without the town, by which he was 
the better enabled to diſcover the ſituation of the e- 
nemy, and could more immediately commence his 


operations ; while his lying quiet for ſome days, and 


a vain opinion of their owr. Krength, ſo effectual - 
ly amuſed them, that they ſeemed to pay no re- 
gard to him. The Britiſh Commander having, in 

conſequence of tlis ſecuriiy, found means to draw 


into his camp as many of the garriſon as could be 


Inlians de- 
feared at 


1 
Pn. 8. 


ſpared, ſurpriſed all their forts before day. light on the 
morning of the 8th of January 1782. Parſaing his 
ſueceſs with redoubled vigour, he ſtormed their for- 
tified camp the ſame day; and totally defeated their 
army.  Saddos Cawn, who commanded for Hyder, 
retired with his family, and a party of his beſt 
troops, into a houſe of a moſt ſingular conſtruction, 


and exceedingly ſtrong. It was ſcooped out of the 


inſide of a hill, and the walls formed of the ſolid 
rock ; 
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rock; yet, notwithſtanding theſe natural advantages, c H AP. 
the fortteſſes were at laſt forced with conſiderable. — 
flaughter; and Saddos Cawn, with his family, who ba. 
had retired to an inner recefs,, which was bomb- 
proof, were taken priſoners. ' Some hundreds were 
killed on the ſpot, and fourtetu or fifteen hundred 
taken priſoners; a very conſiderable quantity of ar- 
tillory and military ſtores, with a number of ele- 
phauts, were elſo found id the ſorts and redoubts; 
and tlie communications — 5 the country were not 

opened, but the coaſt cleared of the cocmy for 
2 miles on each ſide of Tellicherry. _- 
Whatever might be the vexation, however, which 
Hyder Ally underwent in conſequence of rhis ſtroke, 
be did not remit in his endeavours to retaliate on the 
enemy, and for this he ſoon met with a proper roper oppor 
tunity. Colonel Brathwaite had, for ſoine covlide. 
rable time; commanded a detached body of forces; 
called che ſouthern army, and which was deſtincd c 
the relief of Tanjore and the neighbouring provin- 
ces. Sir Eyre — had alſo, very early in the 
year, been making great exertions in order to pro- 
ceed to the ſouthward from Madraſs, with a view to 
counterad the deſigus of Hyder Ally and the Freuen 
on the fide of Pondicherry ;. but was fo deſtitute of 
the means 'neceffary for accompliſhing his purpoſe, 
that he could not, without the expence of much ame 
and labour, make a movement even for a little wa 
It appears likewiſe, from a letter io the Secretary of 
State, that Sir Eyre Coote had laſt his authority over 
the ſouthern army ſo far, that he could not make | 
them co-operate with his own forces. 
Colonel Braithwaite, with abotit- 2000 excellens 
infantry, and a body of 2 5% cavalry, and 13 fields 
pieces, lay on the batiks of {Md river Coleroon, which 
forms the northern boundary of the kingdom of Tan- 
jore. Thus ſituated in a flat and open country, with- 
out any advantageous poſt, and where aſſiſtauce in 
caſe of any diſaſter was impoſhble, his only nt - 
a con 
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8 conſiſted in the diſtance of Hyder Ally's army, who 
Ly were allo ſeparated from the Engliſh forces by many 
2782 large and deep rivers. Theſe, however, were a ve- 
C7 ry ineffectual barrier againſt the Indian army, who 
had been for ſeveral years accuſtomed, as one of 
their common military exerciſes, to croſs not only 
the largeſt rivers in the country, but even arms of 
the ſea itſelf. Tippoo Saib, therefore, reſolved, at 
all events, to make his way to the place where Co- 
lonel Brathwaite lay, and to overwhelm him with 
numbers before he could either remove, or procure 
aſſiſtance. In this expedition, Tippoo was attended 
by Monſ. Lally with about 400 French; his native 
forces being eſtimated at no leſs than 20, ooo, of whom 
| more than one half were cavalry. With this for- 
Dole dati, midable power he advanced ſo ſuddenly, that Colonel 
ly defeates Braithwaite was ſurrounded before he had the leaſt 
| by Tips apprehenſion of danger, 'and conſequently while to- 
Feb: 16, 18. tally unprepared for any attack. Ihe engagement 
commenced onthe 36th of February 1782, but was not 
decided until the 18th z. and, during twenty-ſix hours 
of thoſe three days, it is laid, that an uninterrupted fire 
of cannon and muſketry was kept up on both ſides, 
The Britiſn Commander, finding himſelf entirely ſur- 
rounded, though ſeverely wounded and bleeding faſt, 
could not be prevailed on to withdraw from the action 
even for a moment.. He threw his detachment into 
the form of a hollow ſquare, having his chirteen 
ſield- pieces diſperſed along its ſeveral faces, with his 
ſmall body of cavalry in the centre, in order to pre- 
ſent. a front to every attack. Tippop Saib at firſt 
endeavoured, by a violent cannonade on all ſides, to 
break or diſorder ſome of the faces of the ſquare, 
and then, by ruſhing . impetnouſly forward with his 
cavalry, to complete the deſtruction of the whole 
body. He was, however, diſappointed, by the firm- 
neſs and reſolution of the Britiſh ſepoys, who ſtood 
their ground with a conſtancy worthy of the braveſt 
veterans. The Indian commander, therefore, 2 
5 8 e 
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mined to accompliſh his end by the number and cou- CH AN. 
rage of his cavalry, with whom he made many at- , 
tempts to break into the ſquare. But, though they 17852. 
advanced to the charge with the utmoſt impetuoſity, 
they were conſtantly received with ſhowers of grape 
and muſket-ſhot,, which made ſuch havock as ſoon 
compelled them to fly even before they had'come cloſe: 
to the attack; at the-fame time that the Britiſh ca- 
valry, ſallying from the centre of the ſquare, purſued 
them with great ſlaughter to a conſiderable en 
and then returned to their former ſtation. 
The hopes of Tippoo Saib ſeemed thus to be in 

danger of total diſappointment, when M. Lally, on 
the third day, propoſed a new and more effectual 
method of attack. For this purpoſe he himſelf 
marched at the head of his 400 Europeans, with fix-" 
ed bayonets, to the attack of that ſide of the ſquare. 
which was moſt expoſed,” or ſeemed weakeſt; being 
accompanied and ſupported by feveral batralions, 1 
the-enemy's beſt infantry, and flanked by their caval - 
ry. As he advanced to the attack of one fide of the 
ſquare, the whole fire of the remaining part of the 
army was poured in upon the other faces, which 
were at the fame lime haraſſcd and threatened by 
great bodies of cavalry, ready to ruſh in upon them 
at the inſtant they ventured upon any change of ſi- 
mation, ſo that it was impoſſible to give the leaſt aſ. 
ſiſtance to that front which ſtood ſo much in need of 
it. The poor ſepoys, unable to ſtand ſuch a furious 
attack from a body of Europeans coming freſh into 
action, were ſoon broken, and a dreadful carnage' 
begun by the cavalry, who ruſhed in immediately af- 
ter. M. Lally, however, with a humanity, which denne 
cannot but redound to his honour much more than . 
the greater warlike exploits, iſſued immediate orders for 
putting a ſtop to this butchery. Theſe were inſtantly 
obeyed by the infantry; but the fury of the cavalry 
was not ſo eaſily reſtrained. Before this could be 
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32 HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
en Ar. ſon to the place where this dreadful ſcene was | ding 
XXXV. on, and is ſaid to have, with his own hand, killed 


five of the moſt active among the perpetrators. That 


he might complete the generous part he had thus 
undertaken, he alſo prevailed upon Tippoo Saib to 


commit to his charge the priſoners taken in the ac. 
tion, whom: he treated with the utmoſt care and ten- 
derneſs; though he could: not prevent them from 
undergoing a long and cruel impriſonment in Seringa- 
patam, Hyder Ally's capital, in the Myſore: king- 
Gam... 3 | 


In this unfortunate action on the: Colcroon; a 


great number of gallant officers periſhed ; and, of the 
whoſe number who were preſeut, only one eſcaped 
without a wound: The conſequences of it were ex- 
tremely fatal; all the countries. to the ſouthward 
being laid entirely open tb the deſigns. of the enemy, 


' while Hyder Ally; with his grand army, «cloſely 


watched the motions, and was powerfully prepared 
to- obſtruct rhe deſigns of the Engliſh General on the 


northern ſide, who was miſerably cramped in all his 


operations. ö 


During this unfortunate tuation of affairs, a bo- 
dy of French forces with artillery from the iſlands, 
under the immediate conduct of M. Duchemin, (being 


the firſt diviſion of a great force, under M. de Buſly, 


deſigned for the total ſubverſion of the Britiſh power 


in India), was diſembarked by M. de Soffrein at 
Pondicherry. Theſe; in conjunction wich a body of 
Hyder Ally's forcrs, marched, in full confidence and 


_  _ fecurity; to beſiege the important fortreſs of Cadda- 
French =" lexe, a place of conſiderable ſtrength and great im- 


take Cad» portanceʒ but no attaclt on. it having been expected, 


dalare, - 
April 8. 


— 


* 


it was not in any condition to ſtand: a- ſiege; and 
was therefore ſurrendered, on capitulation, by Cap - 
tain Hughes, the commiandant, on the &th of April. 
The combined army then, proceeding to the north- 


| AlloPei- ward, befieged and took Permacoil; after which, in 


concert with Hyder, they took meaſures: for laying 
8 | | ege 
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fiege to Vandiwaſh.— This place, however, was of e HA. 
fuck very great importance, that Sir Eyre Coote de- XXX. 
termined to uſe every effort in his power to preferve 1532. 
it. He advanced, therefore, towards it with his ar- 
my, in full expectation that Hyder, now ftrengrh- 
ened by ſuch a powerful reinforcement of Europeans, 
would not heſitate at venturing on a general action. 

Bur that wary Indian prince had altered his' mode X 
of proceeding, and, mindful of what he had ſuffered * 
in former engagements, not only made no 'atrack. 5 
on the Britiſh forces, but allowed himſelf to be pur- 
ſued by them for a conſiderable way, taking care 
to fall back in fuch proper time that his retreat 
would not be diſturbed ; and, directing his courſe to 
the Red Hills, he poſted himſelf at laſt in ſuch an 
advantageous manner, that it was impoſſible to at- 
tack him with any proſpect of ſucceſs. ; 

It now became the object of the Britiſh general 
to draw his atagoniſt from the ſtronghold he occu- 
pied, and thereby force him to an action. For this 
purpoſe he moved towards Arnce, where Hyder's 
principal magazines were kept, and encamped within 

five miles of the place. This had the defired effect. 
Hyder came down from the hills he occupied, and 

_ approached the Britiſh army. This movement, how. 
ever, did not deter Sir Eyre Coote from marching 
on, as he knew it would be the moſt effectual me- 
thod of bringing on a general action: but ſcarcely * 
had his van reached the place, and were marking / 
out a camp in fight of it, when the arrival of Hy- 
der was announced by a diſtant cannonade, though 
he wen ee, 9 at that time to have been much far- 
ther off. This ſurpriſe, however, produced no kind 
of diſorder, though the ſituation of the Britin ar- 
my afforded many advantages to the enemy; for 

they were in a low ſituation, ſurrounded by com- 
manding grounds, which Hyder's forces inſtantly 
took care to occupy, ſo that all their manceuvres 
were performed under the greateſt diſadvantages z 
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e H A P. and they were expoſed; to a heavy, though diftant, 
| (3X  canonade during the whole time they were forming. 
"7792. The action became general about noon of June 2. 
8 and this no ſooner took place, than the numbers of 
featd, Hyder's army were found utterly incapable of with. 
Ss ſtanding the valour and impetuoſity of the Britiſh 
woop> ; ſo that they inſtantly gave way in every 
quarter, and a total rout-enſued. The enemy were 
purſued till the evening; and next day the Britiſh 
general having obtained intelligence that Hyder was 
again encamped on ſuch ſtrong ground as would 
probably encourage him to ſtand another engage- 
ment, made a ſecond oſſer of batile; but in this 
he was diſappointed, the Indian prince retreating 
with precipitation on every approach of the Britiſh 
troops. Still, however, he eontinued- formidable, 
and, in leſs than a. week after the battle, having 
Found means to draw the grand guard of the Britiſ} 
army into an ambuicade, cut them all in pieces before 
any aſhſtance could be ſent them from the army. By 
this time alſo the troops and eattle having ſuffered 
very ſeverely from the heat of the ſeaſon, as well as 
the fatigues of military duty, and a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſion beginning to take place, the general thought 
proper to retreat to'a place where the army could 

be better ſupplied with neceſſaries. 1 
This was the laſt actien of confequence in which 
* Sir Eyre Coote and Hyder Ally oppoſed each other in 
the ficld ; nor indeed did either of them long ſurvive 
this engagement ; the health and conftitutions of both 
being probably ruined by the exceſs of fatigue they 


2 had undergone. Such was Sir Eyre Coote's indiſ- 


| . ſucceeded poſition, that he was obliged in a ſhort time to re- 


by General ſign the command of the army to Major-General 
wat. Stuart, Sir Hector Monro having returned to Eu- 
rope. The country was now ſo entirely ruined, 
that it afforded little advantage to either party, be- 
ſides that of giving them an ample field for. diſplay- 
ing their various manœuvres in war, both of them 
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| being obliged to draw their neceſſary ſupplies from d N A Þ 
a diſtant quarter. The Indian commander {till con. XXI. 
tinued to avoid an engagement, and circumſtances on r 
the part of General Stuart made it impoſſible for 
him to force him to it; at the ſame time that the 
great ſtreugth of the French at Cuddalore rendered 
the recovery of that place hopeleſs. The campaign 
was therefore ſpent, on the part of the Britih ge- 
neral, in marching and countermarching, in order to 
diſappoint the deſigns of the enemy, and to ſupply 
and relieve the garrifons of different places, : 


On the ocean, however, the caſe was ex eedingly 9 
different. M. Suffrein having returned from Bara- W 
calo to the coaſt of Coromandel early in the month 
of June, and touched at the Daniſh ſettlement at 
Tranquebar, where his fleet was re. victualled by ſe. 
veral Dutch ſhips from Batavia, proceeded from 
thence to Cuddalore, which was now the principal 
place in the country for military ſtores, both for land 
and ſca ſervice. As he ſtill preſerved à ſuperiority 
of twelve ſhips of the line to eleven, beſides heavy 
frigates, he began once more to entertain hopes of 
cruſhing the Engliſh ſquadron entirely before the ar- 
rival of Sir Richard Bickerton, who was impatienilj 
expected at Madraſs, and who had long ſailed from 
England with ſeveral ſhips of war.“ For this purpoſe 
he took on board his ſquadron 400 French, 'and as 
many ſepoys, at Cuddalore ; and Toon after, having 9 
received intelligence of the arrival of Sir Edward , 
Hughes on the coaſt, he ſtrengthened his ſquadron 
with zoo artillery men, under the pretence of a deſign 
on Negapatam. Here he was met by bis antago- 
niſt Sir Edward; and às the French fleet now con- 
ſiſted of 18 fail, M. Suffrein boldly challenged the 
enemy to come to aftion. 
The Britiſh commander, notwithſtanding the dif- 
advantages he lay under, both with reſpect to inferi: 
ority in number, and the condition of his veſſels, did 
not in che leaſt heſitate at accepting the challenge. 
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436 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CH A P. The French fleet came in fight a little after mid-day, 
| and by three in the afrernoon Sir Edward put ont to 
1782, ſca, and ſpent that afternoon and ſucceeding night 
in taking proper meaſures to gam the wind on the 
Suffrein enemy. This being happily accompliſhed, a cloſe 
Su Edward and obſtinate engagement began about eleven o'clock 
Hughes, in the forenoon of July 6. 1782. In an hour and 
July 6. an half the French fleet began to fall into diforder, 
. and ſeveral of the ſhips appeared to have ſuffered 
extremely, ſo that their ruin ſeemed almoſt inevitable, 
when a ſudden ſhift of the wind affected ſome of the 
Britiſh ſhips, which had alſo ſuffered conſiderably, in 
ſuch a manner that they could not keep their places. 
Thus the line of battle being broken, the Britiſh 
were not only prevented from purſuing their ad- 
vantages, but the enemy had time to recollect them- 
ſelves, and even to threaten the deſtruction of ſome 
of their ſhips that were moſt diſabled. Sir Edward, 
therefore, caſt anchor, at the approach of the even- 
ing, between Negapatam and Nagore, and uſed every 
method in his power to refit his ſhips during the 
night, with a view to renew the engagement next 
morning, but found it impracticable; ſo that he was 
obliged to ſubmit to the unſpeakable mortification of 
ſeeing the French ſquadron proceed to Cuddalore, 
without having it in his power to purſue or give 
them the leaſt diſturbance. | 
4 The loſs of the French in this engagement was 
much greater than that of the Britiſh. In the diſ- 
order occaſioned” by the fhift of wind above mention- 
ed, the Severe, one of the French admiral's feconds, 
had ſuffered ſo much that ſhe became quite ungovern- 
able, and fell along fide of the Sultan, Captain Watt, 
to whom ſhe ſtruckx. But while the latter was pre- 
paring to join the admiral, according to a ſignal gi- 
ven, the Severe, e- advantage of rhe ſituation of 
the ſhip, ſuddenly hoifted all the fail ſhe could, and, 
without ſhewing any colours, made her eſcape, pour- 
ing her fire inte the Sultan, and Taking her as 3 
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paſſe d. As this proceeding was entirely contrary to o HA P. 
= eſtabliſhed laws of war and of nations, the Bri- XI. 
tiſh admiral diſpatched Captain Watt, next day, with 
a letter to M. Suffrein, complaining of the conduct 
of the French captain, and demanding reſtoration of 
the ſhip, but without ſucceſs; he having alledged, that 
the colours were not intentionally ſtruck, but had 
been ſhot away. — The reſult af an inquiry, how- 
ever, concerning the matter, afterwards inſtituted at 
Paris, totally overthrows M. Suffrein's defence, and 
ſubſtitutes one which does not ſeem much better. 
By that it is acknowledged, that the colours were 

really and intentionally ſtruck, but that this was owing 
to the cowardice of the captain; and that an auxiliary 
officer, diſſatisſied wich his conduct, had the addreſs 

to perſuade him, firſt, that he was , dangerouſly wound- 
ed, and then, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
go below deck; by which means he obtained the com- 


| wad of the tip, and proud an we have already 


1 
The loſs of men on the Engliſh fide amounted. to. 

77 killed, and 233 wounded; on the fide of the 
= their acknowledged: loſs was much more con- 
ſiderable, the ſlain amounting to 178, and the wound- 
ed to 601 the compaxative ſtate being, 779 to 310, - 2 
or above five to two, Among other brave officers, 5 
as well of the g 8th regiment, as of the naval depart- 

ment, who fell in this action, the gallant Captain - 
Maclellan, of the Superbe, was ſhot through the 
heart in its very commencement. It was remarkable, 
if not ſingular, and fully ſhews the warm ſervice they 
were engaged in, that the admiral's two immediate 
captains ſhould baue been Killed wihig ſo than 4 
time of each other. | 
The Britiſh admiral kept the. ſea. for near a þ/ Ag 
night longer, while the French were afliduouſly' em- 
ployed in refitting their ſhips at Cuddalore; how- 
ever, the neceſſity of providing ſome of the ſhips 
ou topmaſis, and other important articles which 
IT Ff z had. 
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had been loſt in the late action, as well as ſupplying 
the whole fleet with ammunition and Sp ps be- 


came at laſt fo urgent, that he thought proper to faif 
for Madraſs, where he arrived on the aoth of July. 
Here he was joined by the Sceptre of 64 guns, which 
had left England along with Sir Richard' Bickerton, 
bur, being ſeparated from the other ſhips, had arri- 
ved in the eaſt before him. This ſhip was diſpatch- 
ed, along with the Monmouth, with ſupplies of men 
and proviſions for the garriſon of Trincomale ; but 


in the mean time M. de Suffrein having received in- 


\ 
. 


telligence of the arrival of the ſecond diviſion of 
M. de Buſſy's troops with two ſhips of the line, the 
St Michael of 64, and the Illuſtre of 74 guns, at the 
Point de Galles, on the ſouth fide of the ifland of 
Ceylon, fer fail for that place on the firſt of Auguſt. 

Sir Edward Hughes, in the mean time, having 
received intelligence of this movement of the enemy, 
and being exceedingly anxious for the fate of Trin- 
comale, ſailed from Madraſs, in order to relieve it, 
on the z0th of the fame month. The contrariery of 
che wind, however, occaſioned ſuch a delay, that the 
French had full opportunity of putting in execution 
their deſigns on that place. M. de Suffrein, having 
effected a junction with the ſhips and convoy, at the 
Point de Calles, proceeded directly to the attack of 


Trincomale Trincomale, where he arrived towards the end of the 
re-taken by month. The troops were landed, under the conduct 


by ST of the Baron de Agoult, on the 26th of Auguſt ; and 


in three days ſome batteries were opened, which en- 
tirely filenced thoſe of the beſieged. Next day the 
place was ſummoned to ſurrender ; and as it was plain- 
ly impoſſible to make any effectual reſiſtance, the 
commanding officer, Captain Macdowal, conſented to 
deliver tp the fort. The capitulation was very ho- 
nourable; M. Suffrein, apprehenſive of the arrival of 
Sir Edward Hughes, making" no b omg to hat- 
ye TOR nant 
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© Trincomale was ſcarcely in the-enemy's poſſeſſion, c H A P. 
when the wind, which had fo long wichtood Sir Ed- il. 
ward Hughes, {ſuddenly became- favourable, and he 9 
made his appearance on the 2d of September. An 
engagement was now of no conſequence, as he could 
not hope to regain the forts, let his ſucceſs be what 
it would; but ſuch was the general indignation at 
the Joſs of the place that notwithſtanding the great 
ſaperiority of the French fleet, and that it did not 
appear capable of anſwering any great purpoſe, it 
was inſtantly reſolved to fight them. M. de Suffrein, 
conſcious of his own ſuperiority, ſafled out to meet 
his antagoniſt, and had the good fortune to gain 
the wind, then blowing ſtrong off the ſhore. Sir Ed- 
ward Hugbes, in order to render the action as deciſive 
as poſlible, ſtood before the wind till near eleven o- 
clock, that the enemy might thus be drawn away from 
the ſhore as far as poſſible. The engagement began a- Su nbrr 
bout half an hour after two on the zd of September. Sept. 3. , 
The French, in order to derive the greater advan- l 
tage from their ſuperiority in number, attacked, with 2 _ 
the additional ſhips; the extremities: of che Fholiſh i 
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line, which were already engaged in cloſe action. 1 
Thus the Worceſter, the laſt ſhip of the rear, vas + i 
moſt furiouſly engaged by two · of the enemy; but — 
the Monmouth ſo galla pr her, that they iS 
totally failed of accompliſhing” their purpoſe.” At WM 
the ſame time, five of rhe ch s ſhips came dowun T 


in a cluſter, and with the utmoſt fury attacked the E | 
Exeter and Iſis, the headmoſt of the Engliſh van; and 5 
in a ſhort time the Exeter, being obliged to retire, 
left the Iſis to ſupport alone the attack af the whole 
five; which, however, ſhe ſuſtained * ep i 
| was ſent her from the reſt of the fleet... - | 
In the centre the fight was carried on more equal- 
Iv; the two admirals ſhips, the Suberbe and Heros, 
being cloſely engaged, and all the others in like man- 
ner ſhip to ſhip. At half an hour after three the 
N Admiral's Os had his 2 
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7. ſhot away, and his ſecond a- head loſt his fore and 
mizen topmaſts. The battle, however, continued 


oy D with the utmoſt violence till half an hour after five, 


when a ſhift of the wind produced a ceſlation for 
2 ſhort time: But it was ſoon renewed again with 

as great fury as ever. At twenty minutes paſt fix 
the French admiral's main - maſt was ſhot away cloſe 
by che board; ſoon after, her mizen - maſt ſnared the 
fame fate; and, on the Engliſh fide, the Worceſter, 


in a little time, loſt her main-topmaſt. Before half an 


hour after ſeven the action entirely ceaſcd, by the 
retreat of the French ſquadron, who thought proper 
10 haul their wind to the ſoutaward, under 2 molt ſe- 


vere fire from the rear of the Engliſh, The latter 


— — — purſue; nor would the dark- 
neſs of the night, and the; nearneſy of Dine, 
have admitted of any purſuit. 

The loſs of men on the ſide of the Baghib rent, 
in point of number, ſo ſmall, as to be almaſt below 


credibility, amounting. to only 51 flain, and 283 


wounded. Among thoſe who gloriouſly dedicated 
cheir Mves on that day to the ſervice of their country, 
were the chree brave and, diſti ed captains, 
Wood, of the Worceſter, Wait, of the Sultan, and 
Lumſey, of the Is. be laſt, on actobm of his 
youth and noble family, 28 well as of his being an 

officer of the, greateſt hape and gallantry, was deeply 
and, pecubarly fegrened. Too much could not be 
{aid in praiſe of Colonel Fullartos, and of the other 
officers, as well ds of the private men of the 783th and 
98th regiments, who: had, at their own deſire, and 
at the libctal expenee of their blood, continued, du - 
ring ſo many months, to encounter all the bargſbipe 
and inconveniencies of ſo cxceedingly ſevert and try · 
ing a ſervice, and which were in ſo many reſpects 
contrary to their profeſſional habits ind-dut duties. 
It was highly to the honour of the Britiſn com- 
manders, that through the whole courſe of this ſe- 
dere eee through ſo many days - 5 
9 1 * Ya 
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bloody, and doubtful trial, conſtantly fighting too 
againſt a ſuperiority of force, the breath of flander *** 
had not been able to leave the ſmalleſt» ſoil on the 
character, or to cenſure the behaviour of any one of 
them; but that, in every action, each was acknows 
ledged to have done eve der mee. in the power of a 
brave and experienced er; -whilſt, on the other 
ſide, the French admiral was continually breaking or 
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ſuſpending his officers, and actually ſent ſeveral ok 


them home prifoners to France for trial. 

The French returned to Trincomale on the very 
night of the action, and ſeem te have been fo much 
hurried on that occaſion, that the l' Orient, of 74 
guns, one of their beſt ſhips, was loſt in the dark, 


in the act of getting in. M. de Suffrein gives no 


account, as was cuſtomary with him, of the num- 
ber of His killed and wounded; but, by an accurate 
ſtate, brought home by the Fox packet from India, 
the loft. the French in that action appears to have 
been no leſs than 412 killed and 676 wounded; of 


which 140 of the former and 340 of che Eater gent 


on board Suffrein's own ſhip. 


This naval action, one ot theeok dingte per. | 


hips recorded in hiſtory, concluded the campaign of 
1792. Matters now feemed likely to take a more 


favourable turn on the Continent by the happy con? Treaty of of 
elufion of a peace with the Mahrattas. This fortu- 2 


e | 


nate event was brought about principally through rattas. See 


the mediation of -Madajee iScindia; and indeed the We. 


Mahrattas, netwithſtanding the extreme provocation 


they had received, behaved in this, as well as in e. 
very other reſpect, with the moderation; 


appearing at all times ready to liſten to reaſonable 
terms of accommodation, whether in the moment of 


victory or defeat; Mr David Anderſon, who had 
been inveſted with full powers for the purpoſe by 
the Governor General and Council of Bengal, had 
the good fortune to put a finiſhing hand to this trea- 
iy, and a to have diſplayed great abilities 

through- 
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g Ha p. throughout the whole tranſaction. It takes its nam 


. 
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from Salbey, a village where Madajee Scindia had his 
head-quarters, and where it was ſigned on the 17th 
of May. By this, beſides other articles very favou- 
rable to the Engliſh, the Mabrattas engaged, that 
within fix months after the ratification, Hyder Ally 
ſhould be obliged to relinquiſh all the places he had 
taken during the war; that all priſoners on both 
ſides ſhould be releaſed; and the Engliſh on their 
part agreed, that, on the performance of theſe con- 
ditions. and as long afterwards as Hyder ſhould ab- 
ſtain from hoſtilities againſt them and their allies, 
and as dong as he ſhould continue in peace with the 
Paiſhwa, they would in no reſpect act in a hoſtile 
manner againſt him. The moſt important conceſ- 


N ſion, however, on the part of the Mahrattas, was, 


that no other European nation ſhould be allowed to 
cſtabliſh manufactories among them; nor were they 
to hold a friendly intercourſe with any other Euro- 
an nation beſides rhe Portugueſe, who were ex- 
reſsly excepted from this article. Cn the other 
Band, the Engliſh bound themſelves not to afford aſ- 
ſiſtance to any nation of the Decan or Hindoſtan at 
enmity with the Paiſhwa; nor were either of the 
parties to give aſſiſtanct to the allies of their adver- 


 »» fary. With regard to Koganaut Row, who had 
deen the occaſion of ſo much miſchief, he was to be 
allowed four months to determine the place of his 


future reſidence; atter which the Engliſh were bound 
neither to afford him ſupport, protection, aſſiſtance, 
or money for his expences; but if he would, of his 
own accord, repair to Madajee Scindia, and quietly 
reſide with him, he was to be ſecured from all inju- 
ry, and the Paiſhwa'bouadhimſclf to allow him a 
penſion of 25,000 rupees, about 30, ooo l. Sterling 
a- year, for his ſupport; all territories, or grants of 
territories, given by him to the Engliſh, being for e- 
ver relinquiſned By a private article, the city of 
Baroach, with its valuable territories, ain a 
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clear revenue of about 200,000 l. a- year, was ceded ca AP, 
to Madajee Scindia and his family for ever. But, . 
though this treaty was ſigned on the 17th of May e 
1782, as has been already related, it met with ſuch 
oppoſition at the court of Pootah, that the ratifica- 
non did not take place till a conſiderable time after- 
wards, owing, as was ſuppoſed, to the jealouſy of 
Nana Furnaveſe, the Paiſhwa's nominal prime mini- 
ſter, but in fact the regent, of the great friendſhip 
ſubſiſting betwixt the Engliſh and Madajee Scindia, 
and the vaſt increaſe' of power given him by the ad- 
dition of the city and territory of Baroach. 

We muſt now return to Sir Edward Hughes Dreadful 
whom we left off Trincomale, after his ſevere en- f n 
gagement with M. de Suffrein, onathe zd of Septem- at Madrasa. 
der. — As there was no harbour on the weſtern coaſt 
of the iſland of Ceylon in which he could ſafely put 
his ſhips at that ſeaſon of the year, and many of 
them made much water through the ſhor-holes, 
which could not be come at in the open fea, he 
thought proper to return to Madrafs, as well to refit 
his veſſels, as to avoid the dangers of the monſoon 
ſeaſon, which was then approaching. Bur, before 
he could fully accompliſh the purpoſes of his ſtay at 
that place, the fleet was expoſed to the greateſt dan- 
ger, by a moſt violent hurricane, excecding any 
thing that had been known in theſe parts for a long 
time. It commenced on the 15th of October; but oa. Is. 
fortunately for the ſhips of war, they were anchor. 
ed in a deep water of fifteen fathoms; and it was 
ſtill⸗ more fortunate that the tempeſt blew from the 
ſhore, otherwiſe fatal conſequences' would have en- 
ſued. Having ſoon parted their cables, they put out 
to ſea, and many of their boats were loſt in attempt - 
ing to regain their ſhips; though all the long- boats 
braved the fury of the tempeſt, and without a ſingle 
exception ſaceeeded in joining their reſpective ſhips. 

A vaſt number of trading veſſels, however, were 
loſt ; and the ſhore round Madraſs, for many earl 
te 
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preſented a miſerable ſpectacle of wrecks of ſhips, 
and the bodies of the dead and dying. The Earl of 
Hertford Iudiaman, with ſcveral other Engliſh veſſels, 
were ſunk or daſhed in pieces, and about 100 coaſt- 
ing veſſels of the oountry ſhared the ſame fate. 


Thoſe which had time to cut their cables generally 


eſcaped; and, by ſome unaccountable means, ſome 
few were enabled to ride out the ſtorm. 

I be conſequences of this hurricane were not con- 
ſined to the deſolation it occaſioned at the time. By 
reaſon of the unhappy ſtate of the country for ſome 
time paſt, the cultivation of rice had been impeded, 
ſo that it had become neceſſary to import great quan- 
titics of that article from other parts; and, even 
with all the aſſiſtagce that could be had in this way, 
the article was not only dear, but ſcarce. This ſcar- 


city had been conſiderably augmented by the cap- 


tures made by the French, inſomuch that the garri- 
ſon of Madraſs was reduced to ſhort allowance in 


the article of rice ; but the hurricane, by deſtroying 


a number of proviſion veſſels at that time in the 
road, before they had time to unload their cargocs, 


ſoon changed the ſcarcity inta an abſolute famine. 


The poor Indians were now reduced to the moſt mi- 


ſerable ſituation. Their abſurd abſtinence from ani- 


mal food deprived them of the reſources which the 
Europeans enjoyed, and expoſed them to all the ago. 
nics of hunger. The roads, outlets, and even. the 
ſtreets were ſtrewed with the dead and dying; and 


it was computed: that at leaft 200 of them periſhed 


every day, {uffcring with the moſt philoſophic forti- 
tude. the torments of a painful death, rather than 
make the life of another creature ſubſervient to the 
preſervation of their own. Every method indeed 
was uſed to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the people as 


| {Joon as the news arrived at Bengal; but, before any 


thing effectual could be accompliſhed, it was compu- 


ted that 10,000 had died through mere want of 
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Sir Edward e after being driven out of Ma- © H A P. 
draſs road by the hurricane, met with ſuch a conti- XII. 
nued courſe of bad weather, that for near a month 1782. 
ſcarce any two of his ſhips were able to ſpeak - toge- 

ther. The Superbe was diſmaſted, and he was o- 

bliged to ſhift his flag from on board her to the Sul- 

tan. He was now bound for Bombay; but, as he 

knew that only four ſhips of the line could be laid 

down at once in the docks there, he left the Hero, 
Monmouth, and Sceptre to be refitted at Goa, once 

the capital of the Portugueſe dominions, and the ce- 

lebrated emporium of the caſt. The others did not 

reach Bombay till near the end of December; and, . 
in che interval, Sir Richard Bickerton, with five eee 
ſhips of the line and his convoy, had arrived at Ma- dr 
draſs from Bombay, without having heard either of 7 
the fleet, or of the hurricane which had done ſo much 
miſchief. He had brought with him under convoy 

three regiments of infantry of 1000 men each, be- 

fides Sir John Burgoyne's regiment of light horſe, a- 
mounting to about 340, with 1000 recruits which 

had been raiſed for the Company's ſervice in lrelaud; 

and, notwithſtanding rhe length of the voyage, bork 

ſcamen and ſoldiers were extraordinarily healthy. Sir 
Richard immediately returacd to Bombay to join the 
admiral. 

By the concluſion of the peace with the Mahrattas 

an opportunity was now afforded of carrying on the 

war againſt Hyder Ally to more advantage, and a 
powerful diverſion upon the Malabar coaſt was re- 

ſolved on, in order to compel him to abandon the 
Carnatic, and to return to the defence of his own dd- 
minions. Towards the end of ſummer, therefore, ꝑfpediion 
Colonel Humberſtone had been diſpatched, by rhe and faccebs 
Preſidency of Bombay, with a conſiderable body of sha. 
troops, in order to make inroads into the country In dne. 
this he was at firſt attended with great ſucceſs. The 
ancient capital of Calicut, between thirty and forty 

miles ſouth of Tellicherry, the city of 8 * or 
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nA r. Paniany, about the fame diſtance beyond Calicut, 


XXXII. 
1782. 


with all the intermediate places, fell into his hands, 


which encouraged him, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, to quit the ſea-coaſt, and make an attempt to 
penetrate farther into the country. New difficulties, 
however, now ſtarted up. The country abounded 
with a number of forts, which defended the narrow 
paſſes of the mountains ſurrounding it, and threaten. 
ed inſurmountable obſtacles to any invader. Several 
weeks therefore elapſed, before he could make any 


' conſiderable progreſs; but in that time he had redu- 


ced a great many ſmall forts, and at laſt took one 


named Mungarry Cottab, which lay in ſuch a ſtrong 


a, 19. 


ſituation as ſeemed to promiſe a ſecure retreat in caſe 
of any misfortune, , 'This encouraged him to advance 
to a town named Palacatcherry, which appears to have 
been of more conſequence than any he had hitherto 
met with. Here he arrived on the 19th of October, 
but found the enemy ſo ſtrong that he was obliged 
to make an haſty retreat to Mungarry Cottah; and 
though it was only about eight miles diſtant, he was 
ſo cloſely purſued; that, in that ſhort way, he Joſt 


a very conſiderable number of , his men; among 


whom was Major Hutchinſon of the 98th regiment, 
together with his baggage and proviſions. As his 


ſituation was now juſtly looked upon to be very dan- 


us, the. government of Bombay, having recci- 
ved a ſupply of fifteen lacks from Bengal, for the 


- purpoſe of carrying on the war, diſpatched General 


Matthews with the utmoſt expedition to. his aſſiſt- 
ance, with ſuch forces as were at hand; a conſid-- 
fable part of thoſe which had been employed in the 


Mahratta war not being yet returned from the 


northward. | : | 
In the mean time, however, Tippoo Saib, who 


ſieems now to have had the ſole management of the 
war, being exceedingly provoked at the invaſion of 
his country, determined to take ſuch ample ven- 


x dean; as ſhould for ever deter any future invader 


from 


m- 
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i from attempting ſuch an enterpriſe. Having there- c v1 A. 
G fore, with the utmo t ſecrecy, collected a conſidera- XXX. 
ble body of forces, he marched with all poſſible w—— 
ſpeed to cut of Colonel Humberſtone's party at 
Mungarry Cottah. By good fortune, however, the 
Britiſh Commander received intelligence of the arri- 
val of the enemy on the norchern banks of the Cole- 
roon; on which, gueſſing tippoo's deſign, he deſtroy- 
ed the fortifications of Mungarry Cottah, and re- 
treated io Ramgaree, the works 6f, which having al- 
ſo deſtroyed on hearing that the enemy were advan- 
ciog with the utmoſt rapidity, he retreated further 
to Paniany, which he reached on the 2oth of No- 
vember. Here he met with Colonel Macleod, who Humber 
had juſt arrived from Madraſs, and on whom the with Col 
command of the forces devolved in courſe. This Macleod. 


f . . ho deſeae 
gentleman had ſcarce accepted of his new dignity, Tippoo aut 
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when he found himfclf inveſted by Tippoo Saib and . 


Monſ. Lally, with an army of 8000 infantry, inclu- 
ding ſome hundreds of French and other Europeans, 
10,000 cavalry, and 6000 poligars. The Britiſh 
troops, however, being ſtrongly poſted, and having 
uſed every endeavour to improve the natural advan- 
tages of their fituation, and being likewiſe aſſiſted 
by the Juno frigate, and Pondicherry armed ſhip, 


n- were ſo far from being alarmed at the danger which 

1 threatened them, that they made an attempt to ſur 

e priſe the enemy in their camp. But the vigilanee 

al of Tippoo rendered this enterpriſe abortive ; and 

t the inſolt was, in a few days, returned by a vigorous 

2 and regular attack upon the Bruiſh lines, led by Lal- 

ne ly at the head of his Europeans. In this encounter, 

he the uſual ſuperiority of the Britiſh troops manifeſted 
itſelf The encmy were repulſed with the greateſt 

10 gallantry. About 200 of their dead, whom they 

he could not carry off, were buried by the Engliſh ; and 

of a French officer, who led up one of the columns, to 

n- the attack. was taken priſoner; Colonel Macleod 

ler had great merit in this action; and his r folly + 

"Mm L hn. uſtifted 
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en Av. juſtiſied all the praiſe that was beſtowed on it. Af. 
AN ter this fevere check, Tippoo retired beyond the river 
75. — Paniany, where he continued ſome days in a ſtate of 
inaction; but, in the night between the 11th and 


12th of December, he broke up his camp ſuddenly 


and retreated with the utmoſt precipitation, firlt 

to Palacatcherry, and then directly back to the Car- 
Natic. : 1 | 

This extreme precipitation was occaſioned, in all 

probability, by Tippoo having received unfavour- 

able accounts of his father Hyder Ally's ſtate of 

health, who had long been afflicted with a painful 

and incurable diforder. His abſence expoſed the 

mamooſt valuable parts of his dominions to the ravages 

Fxpedition Of the enemy; for now General Matthews, chan- 

of General ging his deſign of proceeding much lower down the 

coaſt, undertook an expedition with the fleet and for- 

ces to the river Miijee, which falls into the ocean a- 

bout eighty miles below Goa, and hfteen to the 

northward of Onore. ' Having taken a fort at the 

mouth of the river, he proceeded directly to befiege 

that ciry, which lies about mid-way berwixt Panian 

and Bombay, being 300 miles diſtant from both.— 

Moſt of the tranſports had already been diſpatched 

with a convoy to the ſouthward, with orders to 

bring up-all the troops that could be ſpared; in 

conſequence of which, Colonel Macleod embarked 

as many as the ſhips could receive; but before their 

He takes arrival, the city of Onore was taken by ſtorm on 

Onere by the 5th of January 1782; and, it is ſaid, that not 

Ian. , only the garriſon, but the inhabitants, without di- 

3783 ſtinction, were cruelly flaughtered by the conque- 

rors. The amount of the ſpoil was never certainly 

known, though it was in all probability very great, 

Some cireumſtances, however, with regard to its di- 

viſion, laid the foundation of a quarrel betwixt rhe 

General and the army, which was never afterwards 

made up, amd, no doubt, contributed partly to the 

2 Gilaſters chat followed, l 2 


wr i 


EIO RG E III. 48 
„The death of Hyder Ally, who was ſucceeded by c. H a 5. 
his ſon Tippoo Saib, happened about this time; pro- N. 
bably towards the cloſe of the year 1782. We are 1713. 
left in the dark as to time, place, and all the other own may 
circumſtances. of that event: for as Lippoo Saib's ſi- of ove 
tuation afforded the ſtrongeſt motives for keeping it *" 
lecret - as long as poſſible; ſo, when it could no 
longer be concealed, it was paſt over as a thing already 
known, without the parade of a _ wigeh would 
have then been out of time. x 
Hyder Ally was niadouheedly one as tlie neſt 
princes,. as well as the greateſt. warrior, that India e- 
ver produced. His mind was ſo vaſt and comprehen- 
ſive, as at onc to reach to and embrace all the parts 
of war and of government. The formation of ſuch a 
native military force as India had never beheld, and 
was thought incapable of producing; the conqueſt | 
of great countries, and the acquiſition of others 
without the ſword; thie raiſing of theſe to à degree 
of power, eſtimation, and real value, which they ne- 
ver before poſſeſſed, afforded but a moderate diſ- 
play of Hyder's talents and abilities. Beſides the e- 
| ftabliſhmenr of a- mighty empire, and the reducing 
of the Europeans to their original ſtate of merchants 
and. ſactors, living, as ſuch, entirely under the pro- 
tection and government of che ſtats, his vaſt deſigns 
reached not only to becoming the greateſt commer- 
cial power of Afia, but to what the eaſt had never 
beheld, the creation of an invincible navy, which 
ſhould for ever ſecure the coaſts of India from _ 
invaſions or inſults of foreigners. 
Nor was he more redoubtable as eee 
a ſtateſman; and if his actions, and the chain and 
motives: of his condud, had not been too remote 
from obſervation to be thoroughly known and com- 
prchended, he might poſſibly have been conſidered...» 
4s: one of the firſt politicians of his day, whether in 
Europe or in Aſta. He was fo far from being natu- 


ny cruel, chat he differed in chat reſpect Tam all 
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the eaſtern conquerors of whom we have any know - 
ledge ; but as he deteſted all private treachery, and 
was a ſtrict obſerver himſelf of the laws of war, and 
of the public faith, ſo his puniſhments in the one 


ijnſtance, and his retaliations in the other, were fo 
extremely ſevere, as to carry upon ſome occaſions 


the appearance of cruelty; eſpecially with thoſe who 
were not informed of the cauſes, or who were got 


diſpoſed to conſider the motives. Hyder deſpiſed 


and diſpenſed with, fo far as it could with propriety 
be done, the vain pageantry and haughty pomp of 
the Indian courts; living in habits of great intimac 
and familiarity with his friends, courtiers, and 
cers; diſplaying, in his own perfon, the frank man- 
ners of a'camp, inſtead of the proud diſtance and au- 
ſtere referve of an eaſtern deſpot. He had been, 


greatly through their own fauh, and partly through 


their interference with his d deſigns, a bitter, and ve- 
ry nearly a fatal enemy to the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company; but ir would be diſgraceful and mean, on 
that account, to ſuppreſs his virtues, or rr eh 


to conceal his great qualitirs. 


The news of the death of Hyder Ally a ſuch 
ſpirits ro the Couneil of Bombay, that orders were 
inſtantly ſent to General Matthews, requiring him, 
in caſe the news ſhould be confirmed, to uſe every 
poſſible exertion to penetrate the Gauts, or paſſes of 
the mountains, into the Bednore or Canara country, 
and particularly to gain poſſeſſion of the capital, 
which, along with a 2 fort an a hill adjoining; 
to the city, was not only the grand magazine of Tip- 


poo's arms, artillery, and military ſtores, but the 


place where his treaſures were kept. In obedience 
to theſe commands, General Matthews proceeded 
farther down the coaſt, and, with little loſs or diffi- 


alfo Cunda- culty, took the city of Cundapore ; but, far from 


pore 3 


being encouraged by this ſucceſs to go on with the 
enterpriſe, he took the firſt opoortunicy of repreſent- 


| og to the Council that _ deligu Was e 
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and his army utterly inſufficient for the purpoſe.— oy AP | 


This puſillanimity, as it was thought, excited much? 
diſſatisfaction in the Council, who had founded great 


part of their hopes on the rebellious diſpoſition of the 
Indians, and the diſorders which would probably 
take place on the death of Hyder Ally. They did 
not, however, think, proper to oblige him to act 
contrary to his own judgment, but allowed him, 


though with great relu&ance, a diſcretionary power 


with reſpe& to the deferring or going on with the 
expedition ; but, at the ſame time, ſtrongly recom- 
mended to him, that he would, in balancing the dif- 
ficultics againſt the advantages, give due weight, in 
the latter ſcale; - to the good conſequences which 


might naturally or probably be expected to ariſe 


General Matthews, however, appeared to have 


taken his reſolution without any regard to the ad- 
vice or commands of bis ſuperiors, and the whole of 
his conduct was a courſe of rapine, cruelty, and moſt 
diſgraceful avarice, which at length involved him, 
and all concerned in the moſt terrible deſtruction.— 


. 


The fortreſs of Annampore; Which was taken by and 


mY 


3 * at +, 
Annan- 


ſtorm, affords a new inſtance of the barbarity of the Pore, where 


great cruel- 


ſoldiers employed in this unhappy. expedition. The ticcare 
account of the dreadfyl fcene acted on-this. occa. mmitted 


fion (written by an officer) muſt, certainly fill the 
mind of every humane perſon with horror. Here 
only one horſeman, deſperately wounded, is faid to 
have had the good fortune to eſcape the general 
laughter; and 400 beautiful women are deſcribed 
lying bleeding with the wounds of the bayonet, and 
either already dead, or expiring in each others arms; 
while the common ſoldiers, caſting off all obedience 
to their officers, were ſtripping them of their jewels, 
and committing every outrage on their bodies. It is 
added, that others of the women threw themſelves 
into large tanks, and were drowned. The troops, 
| EE: TO eee. 
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CH A however, he obſerves, - were ſeverely reptimanded 


- XRRU.. 
1783. 


for their 'barbarity. + 

The paſſing of the mountains was a matter of ſuch 
extreme difficuty, that no commander, who had 
been previoully acquainted with it, would have made 
the attempt; nor could any other enemy than thoſe 
poltroons who defended the paſs been compelled to 


yield it up. The paſſage they had to defend was 


only eight feet wide, three miles long, and ſtrongly 


fortified. The whole force employed in ſach a deſpe- 
rate attempt as the forcing of this paſs conſiſted only 
of the Bombay light company of Europeans, and be- 
tween three and four hundred fepoys. Succeſs, how- 
ever, juſtified the raſhneſs of the 'undertaking. The 
firſt barrier was taken without much difficulty; but 
the ſecond preſented ſuch a' formidable appearance, 
that a retreat would have been thonght of, had it 


not now been no lefs dangerous than an attack.—- 


The Indians, ntterly unable to withſtand the Britiſh 
troops, ſoon betook themfelves to flight, leaving be- 
Hind them 500 of their killed and wounded. Fluth- 
ed with this fueceſs, their antagoniſts made their way 
through the paſs with the bayonet, until they had 
gained the fummir of the mountain, when the whole 


rich and hitherto unſpoiled kingdom of + Canara, 


with its capital, containing Hyder Ally's favourite 
palace and treaſures, lay expoſed to their incur- 
ions. 2 Rae Kea eee 
This city, called, by the Engliſh, Bednore, but 
which had lately changed its name to that of Hyder 
Nagur, or the royal city of Hyder, though that name 


Was not at the time admitted by the Engliſh, and 


which they hoped entirely to annihilate, was one of 
the largeſt and fineſt im India, ſome of its ſtreets run- 
ning in a right line no leſs than two leagues in length; 
though its population was not in proportion to its 


extent, on account of the extenſive gardens and ſpa- 


cious palaecs of the nobility, which occupied the 


greater part of the ground; and many of which in- 


cloſed 


e K „ „ „„ 
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eloſed vaſt baſons or reſervoirs of water, one of the c H A p. 
favourite and moſt pleaſing luxuries of the Eaſt.— XXX: . 


Here the Chriſtian religion had been introduced by 
the Portugueſe, and ſtill continued to flouriſh ſo 
much, that the greater part of its inhabitants, eſti- 
mated at zo, ooo, were of that profeſſion. 

I be city and adjacent country were under the go- 
vernment of Hyat Saib, who, being ſenſible of his 
total inability to ward off the danger by force, uſed 
every method that policy could ſuggeſt to induce his 
enemy to be as fayourable as poſſible, until Tippoo 
ſhould have time to arrive with his army. As ſoon, 
therefore, as the Engliſh troops had paſſed the moun- 
tains, he diſpatched agents to the camp, who entered 
into a private negociation with General Matthews, 


17 3 


* 


concluding a treaty, by which the capital, country, H. Hkewige 
and fortreſs at Bednore, were to be delivered up to takes Bed- 


the Engliſh, together with all the treaſures and pu- 
blic property; upon condition, that the perſons of 
the inhabitants, and all private property, ſhould be 
ſafe; and that Hyat Saib ſhould remain in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the government under the Engliſh, holding 
much the ſame powers as he had before done under 
Hyder. A 
On this, the army were put in poſſeſſion of the 
capital; but, in a ſhort me, General Matthews is 
{aid to have broken through the treaty, by cloſely im- 
priſoning Hyat Saib, which created great diſturban- 
ces, and was attended with many bad conſequences. 
The great cauſe of diſcontent, however, was the 
manner of diſpoſing of the treaſures. Upwards of 
fourteen lacks were at firſt publicly ſnewn, and de- 
clared by the General to be the property of the army, 
beſides a vaſt treaſure in jewels, &c. which was not 
expoſed; but, in a few days, when the quarrel be- 
tween Hyat Saib and the General was made up, it 
was heard, wich aſtoniſhment, that the former had 
claimed all that money as his private property, and 
that it had been actually reſtored to him as ſuch by 


the General. h | 
6g 3 „ - uc 


nore, 
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CH: Such extraordinary conduct could not but excite 
—— tbc moſt general diſſatisfaction; nor was it in the 
1783. © Jeaſt allayed by a preſent of about 20,000 l. value 
wade to the army by Hyat Saib, at the deſire of Ge- 

neral Matthews. Some unhappy diſputes alſo ha- 

ving taken place with the principal officers of the 


king's troops about points of rank and precedency, 


Colonels Macleod and Humberſtone, together with 


Major Shaw, all gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed honour 
and character, thought themſelves ſo much aggrie- 
ved, that they retired from the camp a few days af- 
rer the taking of Bednore, and ſet out for Bombay, 
where they arrived about the end of February. 

All this, time, General Matthews did not think 
proper to ſend the ſmalleſt intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings to Bombay ; ſo that the Council were obli- 
ged to have recourſe to the three officers jaſt men- 
tioned for an account of what had happened. At 

March 4. laſt, in the beginning of March, about a week after 
7 Io their arrival, fome diſpatches were received from the 
General; but, inſtead of giving any particular in- 
telligence concerning the ſtate of affairs, or even 2 
general account of his operations, they contained 
only ſevere charges of rapacity, diſaffection, and mu- 
tiny on the whole army in general, accuſing them in- 
diſcriminately, officers as well as ſoldiers, with acts 
of the higheſt criminality ; nor did he take the ſmall- 
eſt notice of the amount of the treaſure found at 
Bednore,' which was the ground of the diffatisfac- 
tion or diſpute, or whether any treaſure whatever 
was found there. This conduct was ſo far from be- 
ing ſatisfactory to the government, that, towards the 
end of the month, reſolutions were paſſed, by which 
the General was deprived of his command, and Co- 
| Jonel Macleod, the firſt officer in rank upon the 
coaſt, appoitited to ſucceed him ; Colonel Humber- 
ſtone and Major Shaw being required to rejoin the 

ry along with ered 
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In the mean time, matters ſeemed to go on very 
ſucceſsfully in the Bednore country. Hyat Saib had 
managed his affairs with ſo much addreſs, that, in- 
ſtead of ſuffering any kind of hoſtility to appear in 
that country, he is even faid to have made an of- 
fer of raiſiug a conſiderable body of forces to join 


and fupport the Engliſh army; and the General was 


even blamed for refuſing the offer of ſuch dangerous 
allies. The operations on the ſea - coaſt were alſo 
fortunate in the higheſt degree. On the upper part 
towards Goa, Captain Carpenter had invaded the 


Soundah or Sundah country, (which had been reco- 


vered by Hyder Ally as an appendage to his new 


kingdom of Canara), where he reduced Carwar, and 


many other principal forts. But the greateſt acquiſi- 


tion was that of the fortreſs and port of Mangalore, 


which contained the rudiments of Hyder Ally's ma- 
ritime power, and where three ſhips of from 50 to 
60 guns each were at that time nearly finiſhed, be- 
ſides ſeveral others of inferior fize. The place was 
taken on the gth of March, ſo that the Engliſh were 
now in poſſcſſion of all the ſtrong holds on the Ma- 
labar coaſt. 


larmed and exaſperated to the laſt degree at the loſs 
of bis capital and favourite dominions, determined to 
ſacrifice every other object to their recovery. A- 
bout the middle of March, his troops began to eva- 


cuate the Carnatic, and, in the beginning of April, apri,,, 


appeared in ſight of the Engliſh forces with a prodi- 
gious ys General Matthews, in the mean time, 
acted as if he had been under ſome kind of infatua- 
tion. Though, in his letters to the Government of 
Bombay, he was preſſing for a reinforcement, he 
ſeemed io go on with as much confidence as if he had 
been at the head of an army capable of oppoling 
. Lippog 


dur, 


A dreadful yengeance, however, was ſoon to o- Bad con- 
vertake this devoted army, who had ſullied their con- duct and 


queſts with many abominable cruelties. Tippoo — Gen, 


Saib, who had now aſſumed the title of Sultan, a- Matthews. 


CHA. 
LEE, 


” 


Which it ſtood; and, t 
might remain, diſpatched a party to attack the two 
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© 5 A P, Tippoo Sultan in the field. The conduct he ought 
to have purſued i in occupying the ſtrong paſſès of the 
7383. mountains, where only his army could withſtand the 


multitudes of the enemy, was indeed ſo obvious, that 
it is ſarpriſirig how ir could eſcape the obſervation of 
any perſon, whether acquainted with military affairs 
or not. ' Inſtead of this, however, he ſuffered them 
ro approach him at Bednore, where he muſt either 
be ſhut up in the fortreſs, and ſtand a ſiege without 
any proſpect of relief, or fight his enemy in che 
field. 5 

The army of Tippoo Sultan was ſo numerous that 
it not only covered the plains near the city, but the 
hills alſo, to a greater diſtance than the cye could 
reach, being computed, according to the loweſt eſti- 
mation, at more than 10, ooo men. The Britiſh 
forces, on the other hand, conſiſted only of detach - 


ments from the 98th, 200th, and 102d Royal Re- 


giments, together with ſome Bombay infantry, a- 
mounting in all to about 600 men, along with about 
1600 excellent ſepoys. With this inconfiderable 
handful, General Matthews marched out of Ben- 
nore, to encounter, in the open fields, the innume- 
rable forces of the enemy, who were led on by a 
French detachment. The event was ſuch as the mad- 
neſs of the attempt ſeemed to deſerve. Five hun- 
dred of his men fell in a few minutes; on which he 
retreated to the fortreſs with the remainder, aban- 
doning the city altogether.” This proved but a very 
ſender reſource.” The Sultan inſtantly ſurrounded 
with' his army not 5 15 the fort, but the hill on 

at no poſſibility of eſcape 


gauts or paſſes, Which had indeed been guarded, 
though by no means in a manner 1 to their im- 


portance. 
Ihe paſles being ed in a ſhameful manner 


by the officers who had the charge of them, all com- 


munication with the . and conſequent] y all 
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hope of aſliſtance, was loſt. One misfortune quickly o HA. 
followed another. The fugitives, who fled from the XXX 
paſſes, having arrived at Cundapore, communicated © x78;: © 
their panic to the garriſon, to ſuch a degree, that 
they fled to Onore with the utmoſt precipitation, 
without even the fight of an enemy. A number of 
men and horſes were drowned in the flight. Im- 
menſe magazines of ſtores and proviſions, which had | 
been depoſited in that place, were ſet on fire and con- 
ſumed ; and a large train of artillery was either diſa- 
bled, or left for whoever ſhould chuſe to come and ? 
take poſſeſſion of it. 4 
At Onore, it required all the prudence and reſolu- 
tion of the commanding officer, Captain Torriano, 
to preſerve the troops from being infected with the 
panic which had ſeized the reſt. Having found 
means, however, not only to preſerve his own garriſon 
in their duty, but to reſtore ſome degree of ſpirit to 
the fugitives, he made a bold exertion io recover the 
artillery which had been ſo ſhamefully abandoned at 
Cundapore. Here, however, he found the enemy 
not only beforehand with him, but in ſuch force 
that he had well nigh paid dear for his ſpirited at- 
tempt. DET | 
\ The fate of General Matthews, and his troops, 
was now decided: After being ſhut up in the for- 
treſs of Badnore for 17 days, being greatly reduced 
in numbers, and their ſick and wounded exceeding 
od, there was an abſolute neceſſity for capitulating 
with the enemy. The terms were far from being in- 
tolerable ; the garriſon being allowed the honours of 
war; only they were to file their arms on the glacis x 
they-were to reſtore all private and all public pro- 
perty ; and they were to be conducted to a ſpecified 
port, in order to be conveyed to Bombay, being 
properly ſupplied with proviſions, both on the road 
and in the paſſagte; and the General allowed a guard 
of 100 of his own ſepoys, with 36 rounds of ammu- 
| nition.— Whether theſe terms would have * ob- 
"Ot: | ſerved 
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C'H A P. ſerved by an enemy naturally barbarous, and fa 


. bighly exaſperated as the Sultan was, cannot well be 


$782, 


| pril 29. 


determined. Unfortunately, however. the conduct 
ot the vanquiſhed was ſuch as gave him an opportu- 
nity of palliaring, 1 in ſome degree, the cruelty of that 
line of conduct he now adopted. A reſolution was 
taken to defraud the viftors of all the public money 
in the fort, and to which they had an undoubted 


right. To accomplith this, the officers were delircd 


to draw on the Paymaſter-general for whatever ſum 
they choſe, to be accounted for in their pay at Bom- 


day; on a ſuppoſition that the money, ye; char 
t 


among ſo many hands, would thus paſs without ob- 
ſervation. I his opportunity of procuring ready mo- 
ney oeing eagerly embraced, not a rupee was found 
dy the captors in the fort; which circumſtance, a- 


long with the abundance of caſh manifeſted by the 


profuſeneſo of the garriſon, naturally led to a ſuſpi- 
eion of what had happened, and proved the oſtenſible 
reaſon of the ſubſequent calamity. 

On the morning of the 29th of April, the day af- 


ter the evacuation of the fortreſs, General Matthews 


was ſept for to meet [ippoo Sultan about a mile 
without the town. He went accordingly, along with 
ſome attendants; but on their arrival, after under- 
going an examination, the particulars 'of which. did 
nor tranſpire, they were all put into cloſe confine- 
ment, from whence they never returned. Two days 


after, the field and ſtaff-officers, with all the captains, 


the paymaſter and commiſſary, were likewiſe ſent 
for and detained. Tippoo's buckſhy, or paymaſter, 
was then ſent to the camp, where all the remaining 
officers were ſhametuily ſtripped and ſcarched before 
him ; and the money bcing tound upon them, they 
were inſtantly plundered,” and no meaſures of huma- 
nity afterwards obſerved with them or the troops. 


Every kind of indignity and diſgrace was heaped up- 
on them in the camp; after which they were com- 


pelled to march 16 days, loaded with irons, and al. 


moſt 
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moſt naked, under a burning ſun; and driven, with- HA v. 
out mercy, like wild beaſts, to a fort in the internal r 
part of the country, where they nnderwent the moſt 1783. 
ievous and cruel- impriſonment ever known to be- | 
fal any equal number of Engliſhmen, even in the 
moſt inhoſpitable and ſavage regions of the earth. 
The ſepoys, who were confined along with the Euro- 
pean ſoldiers, ſhewed a degree of fidelity and attach- 
ment almoſt unparallelled. Though manifeſtly in 
danger of their lives, they withſtood both the threats 
and allurements of the conqueror, by refuſing to en- 
ter into his ſervice, They divided with the Euro- 
pean ſoldiers the miſerable pittance of food which 
they were allowed; and after being at laſt permitted 
to Join their officers, they expreſſed the utmoſt joy 
at having it in their power to comfort them in their 
diſtreſs; in teſtimony of which, they offered ſuch 
ſmall ſums of money as were in their poſſeſſion, which 
had either eſcaped the general pillage, or which the 
had faved by half-ſtarving themſelves. 
Though it is known that the General ſuffered a vio- 
lent death, the manner of it is not certain; ſome ac- 
counts ſtating that melted lead was poured down his 
throat; others, that ſcalding oil was thrown over his 
body; and a third, which ſeems more probable, that 
he was compelled to ſwallow the poiſonons milk or 
Juice of a ſhrub, by which he died in great ee 
Several of the principal officers are likewiſe ſald to 
have been barbarouſly murdered. EN 
We are in the dark as to the amount and final diſ- 
poſition of the treaſures found at Bednore. One 
private account, to which the officer's name is ſigned 
who wrote it, ſtates, that the general got poſſeſſion, 
excluſive of what Hyat Saib claimed, of thirty lacks 
of pagodas, (amounting at leaſt to 1,200,0001.) be- 
ſides a great quantity of diamonds and other precious 
_ ſtones; all which, he ſays, he ſecreted, and ſent by 
his brother to Bombay; that his brother ſoon after 
fell into the hands of the Nabob, who beheaded him; 


that 
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CH A p. that the army was yet uninformed whether the trea- 
— iſure had arrived at Bombay; and that, by calcula. 
"13383, tion, it was a loſs of 25,009 rupees to each ſubal. 
0 tern officer. The ſum here ſtated ſeems, however, 

too vaſt to haye been ſecreted and conveyed in ſuch 
a manner. — Another officer, who ſays he was ſecre- 
tary to the General, and had free acceſs to the rooms 
at the palace in which the treaſure was depoſited, 
and was even appointed to count parts of it, de- 
ſcribes it as immenſe ; and, beſides heaps of unvalu- 
ed riches, ſuch as jewels, and maſſy gold and filver 
furniture, eſtimates the money at 48 lacks of pago- 
das. He farther ſays, © A great part of this money 
„ belonged to the officers, and there was a great ſtir 
about it; but the General kept it ſecure a long time, 
© and what came of it I know not | If we had ju- 
<« ſtice done us, and the money divided out to us, it 
«+ would have been about 300g l. a ſubaltern.“ 

"Aangalore ; Immediately after the reduction of Bednore, Tip- 

pelicged by poo Sultan appeared with his vait army before Man- 
| galore ; the recovery of which was the next great 
object of his withes. The place was well command- 
ed and well garriſoned; but the defences were in no 
degree worthy of the defenders ; ſo that it required 
all the abilities of Major Campbell, ſecouded by the 
well. tried valour of the 42d regiment, and ſupported 
by fome brave battalions of ſepoys, to ſupply the de- 
fects of the fortifications.—But notwithſtanding the 
multitude of the enemy's troops, the handful of 
French auxiliaries alone gave energy to their attacks ; 
for Hyder's numerous body of native artillery men, 
who had coſt him ſo much time and pains in forming, 
ſeem, by this time, as well as the reſt of his beſt troops, 
to have been entirely exhauſted. By their exertions 
the works were ſo much ruined, that it ſeemed as if 
the garriſon would ſoon be reduced to fight upon 
equal terms with the beſiegers, when an account of 
rhe peace between England and France was received 
in the month of July. Tippoo Sultan was by no 

| means 


_ 


D 


Means pleaſed with the conduct of France, in conclu- c 11 a ».” 


ding a peace without his concurrence, or, at leaſt, XXX 
without including him in the treaty and the imme- "77 
diate refuſal on the part of the French commander 8 
to act any longer againſt the Engliſh, or even to operate 
remain in the Sultan's camp, gave him the utmoſt "== 
diſſatisfaction, as he was ſenſible of his own inſuf- 
ficiency to execute his purpoſe without them; He, 
therefore, converted the ſiege of this place juto a block- 
ade; and, though a peace was in, agitation, had re- 
duced the garriſon to ſuch diſtreſs for want of provi- 

ſions, that they muſt have been obliged to ſurrender, 

had not the arrival of General Macleod, with a great 

force from Bombay, obliged him, much againſt his 

will, to allow them to receive a fupply. 

The ſiege of Mangalore was the laſt military tranf- 

action of any vos cron on the Malabar: coaſt. 
Carwar, Onore, and ſome other forts indeed, as 

well as Mangalore, {till remained in the hands of the. 
Engliſh, until, by the peace concluded berween the 
Company and 1ippoo Sultan, in the following year, 

a general reſtitution of the conqueſts on both fides 

took place; and the e e of India Was, for * | 
preſent, fully reſtored. 

We are now to take notice of che proceedings on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, during theſe tranſactions 
on the oppoſite fide of the Peninſula, which will 
cloſe our account of theſe long, e ee very 
extenſive wars. 

As the ill health of Sir Eyre Coote Rl comes, args he 
he had undertaken a voyage in the Medea frigate the Cone 
from Madras to Bengal, juſt before the coming on of 0e 
that dreadful hurricane above mentioned, as well with © 
a view to his own recovery, as to procure. a ſupply 
of money neceſſary for bringing the war to an 
happy conclufion. Having obtained a ſupply 
of ten lack rupees, he fer fail from Calcutta on 
board the Refolution armed ſhip, to all appearance 
in a much better ſtate of health than before. Un- 
lackily, however, he was ſo cloſely purſued by two 

French 
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e nH Ar French ſhips of the line during the greater part of 
4 2 two days and two nights, that all hope of eſcape 
zz. ſeemed to be vain. The anxiety and _ he un- 
derwent on this occaſion, had ſuch an effect on his 
conſtitution, that, though the ſhip and treaſure got 
Death ana ſafe into Madraſs, the General died on the 26th of 
o ei Eyre April 1783. It would be unneceſſary to dwell much 
Coote, upon the military character and abilities of this _ 
April 6. commander. Independent of the fotnier br 
actions of his life, the two laſt years of it afford a- 
bundant matter to place both in the moſt exalted 
point of view. Whoever. refle&s upon the deplo- 
rable and fallen ſtate of the Britiſh affairs on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, when Sir Fyre Coote arrived 
at Madras in the year 1780, and conſiders the very 
inferior force, conſiſting only of infantry, with which 
he maintained ſo ſucceſsful and glorious a war, a- 
gainſt rhe greateſt commander and the moſt formi- 
dable armics that ever India produced, will be ſatis- 
fied that a recital of thoſe acts is the higheſt eulo- 
gium that could be offered to his memory, and will 
not heſitate to acknowledge, that he ſhould hold a 
conſpicuous place among thoſe generals whoſe in- 
herent abilities have moſt eminently ſupplied the de- 
ficiency of force in war. 

Sir Edward Hughes, with the fleet from Bombay, 
arrived at Madraſs much about the ſame time as the 
General; but ſuch rapid progreſs had Veen made by 
the ſcurvy on board his ſhips, that from the 2d of 
May to the 8th of june, the ſick liſt, on board thoſe 
of the line of battle, amounted to no leſs than 1125, 
of whom 605 were in the laſt {tage of the diſorder. 
And, th.ugtr the fleet was then cleared of all that 
number, who were ſent to the boſpital at Madraſs ; 

yet, in the ſmall ſpace of a fortnight, the healthieſt 
ſhips had 70 to go men each, and others twice 
that number, incapable of duty; ſo that they were 
ſcarce e provided with bands ſufficient to work __ 
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Their numbers had alſo been leſſened by the loſs of c 4 Ar. 


10 officers and 125 ſeamen, blown up in an attempt XU. 
to fave the Athol Eaſt Indiaman, which had taken 783. 
fire in the road. lt was remarkable, that the ſhips. 
which had arrived in ſuch good health under Com- 
modore Bickerton, in the preceding year, had now 

been the greateſt ſufferers by ſickneſs; for all which, 

the ſcarcity of water was aſſigned as a cauſe, though 

that ſeems hardly adequate to the effect. 

Ibis reduction, in point of ſtrength, made no al- 
teration in the diligence and activity of the Britiſh 
commanders to exccute the main deſign of the cam- 

s paign, namely, the expulſion of the French from the 
Carnatic. The latter were now, indeed, left to fight 
the battle alone, by. reaſon of the abſence of Tippoo 
Sultan: however, they were ſo ſtrongly fortified in 
Cuddalore, and fo well provided with artillery and 
ammunition of every kind, that the reduction of the 
place appeared to be a matter of the utmoſt difficul- 
ty; eſpecially as the Marquis de Buffy had lately 
arrived to take the command, with the laſt diviſion 
of the forces from the Mauritius; and France having 
no continental war to occupy her armies in Europe, 
the had ſent ſome of her beſt troops and oldeſt regi- 
ments on this fervice ; and theſe were further ſtrength- 
encd by a body of ſcpoys which Tippoo Sultan had 
left behind him to act with them as auxiliaries. | 
On the part of the Britiſh, General Stuart had 
detached a confiderable part of the army under Co 
lonels Lang and Fullarton to invade the ſouthern | 
96 of the Sultan's duminions ; but though theſe of- 

cers had been attended with great fuccefs in their 

expedition, having taken Dindigul, and other conſi- | 
derable places, the fervice at Cuddalore was fo im- ; 
portant, and at the ſame time fo difficuh, that it was 
ſoon jadged neceſſary to recal Colonel Fullarton, al- 
though he had then nearly, if not entirely, ſubdued 
the whole Goimbatour country, and feemed in 2 
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train of extending his deſigns ill further. The" 


month of May was ſpent. in providing ſuch articles. 


as were neceſſary for the veſſels which were to attend 


the army on the expedition. | 

The place they were to attack is deſtriked 2 as 
ſtanding on à peninſula; the neck of land joining it 
to the continent being compoſed of very unequal 
and difficult ground, encumbered with rocky hills, 
and interrupted by à large tank or pond. On the 
ſouth it as covered with à very thick wood, which 
is æeckoned in chat country one of the beſt defences 
poſſible; as the hardneſs of the trees renders it in a 
manner impratticable to cut them; and the extreme 
ſucculence of the bamboos, which grow in the inter- 
mediate ſpaces, makes all attempts to ſet fire to them 
abortive. On this ſecurity; therefore, the French 
relied; fortifying only thoſe parts of the neck which 
were open to the country. Perceiving, however, 
with aſtoniſhment, that General Stuart was encamp- 
ing on the ſouth fide; under cover of that wood 
which they regarded as their own ſecurity, and was 
taking fuch meafures as maſt ſoon render the wood 
of no ſervice to them, they applied themſelves with 
the urmoſt diligence to ſuppty the failure of chat de- 
fence by a chain of works continued quite actofs the 
neck: The Britiſh General perceiving their aſſiduity 
in this refpe&, and that the approaches would ſoon 
be covered in fuch a manner as to render it impoflible 
to make any attempt on the body of the place, 
thought proper, notwithſtanding the fuperior force 
of the enemy, to attempt to prevent their completing 
theſe defences by a bold / attack upon 'them'at once: 
Relying upon the goodnefs of his troops, he ac- 
cordingly took his meafures for this purpofe. The 


greater part of the firſt line; under the conduct of 


General Bruce, were deſtined to the attack; who 


ee their ground ſilently on the preceding even- 


„ About half a mile im front of the camp. They 


were compoſed of the Precious remains, as the Ge- 
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nepal repeatodly calls them, of the 73d, and of the CH A . 


r 


78th and. 10 iſt royal regiments; of detachments from 
the 15th and 16th Hanoverians, amounting to 600 
men, under the conduct of. Colonel Wangenheim 
and Major Varrenius; of a handful of the Madraſs 
Europeans, amounting only to about 80; and of 
ſome battalions both of Bengal and Madraſs ſepoys. 


The Europ@n' grenadiers, amounting 3 their of- 


er Lieute- 


ficers to 360, formed a diſtinct corps, un 


nant - Colonel Cathcart. The whole number of the 
Ne was about 1600. 


\ 


The attack began early in che morniug, on the left, 
by. Licutenant-Colonel Kelly, who having: carried 


ſome of the enemy's batteries on the Bandipollum 
hills, turned. their own artillery againſt them with 


ſucceſs. However, the difficulties Colonel Cathcart, 


Colonel Stuart, aud Captain Lamont met with in at- 


tackiug a redoubt were fo great, that no permanent 
advantage ſeemed likely to be gained, even after che 
fire of the artillery had been kept up during the 
whole morning. The laſt reſource, therefore, was 


an attempt to carry rhe works by ſtorm. Accordingly; 


as ſoon as the advancing troops were able to cloſe 


upon the enemy, the fire of artillery ceaſed on che 


part of the Britiſh ; and the rroops,. under the com- 
mand of Coluncls Gordon, Cathcart, and Stuart, 


paſſing through a moſt ſevere diſchargg of muſquetry — 


aud grape. ſhot, entered the entrenchments of the e- aue ge 


nemy, where a cloſe and dreadful combat enſued. En 
The French, however, received this attack with 
ſuch firmneſs, that the affailants were repulſed ;- but 


the enemy purſuing witflout proper caution, the 


grenadiers, with ſome troops of Stuart's diviſion, 
got poſſeſſion of the poſt they had left, without their 
wing it; after which, they carried another 
called Birkmy res, cenſiderabiy nearer the town, the? 
the enemy poured in upon them in ſuch numbers, 
that they were obliged ro abandon it. In the mean 
time, that part of the army which had been repulſed in 
n H hk « the 
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&H A p. the above-mentioned attack, having rallied, repelled 

u. the enemy in their turn, who now perceiving the loſs 

——_ of their poſt, were obliged to take a circuit in order 

: to get into the town. Upon which, a ſpirited effort 

was made by General Bruce to cut off their retreat; 

but ſome of the enemy's works, which enfiladed an 

hollow way, through which the troops were paſſing, 

poured on them ſuch: ſhowers of grape ſliot, that 

they were conſtrained to abandon the attempt. I he 

ſucceſs they had already met with, however, had 

ſuch an effect on the enemy, that they abandoned all 

their works without the fortreſs the very next morn- 

5 . | 

. This brilliant and important ſucceſs cannot be ſup- 

poſed, from the nature of the action, to have been 

cheaply purchaſed: the loſs of men in killed, wound- 

ed, and miſſing, including the native troops, amount- 

ed to 962. The royal forces ſuffered extremely, ten 

of their officers being killed, thirty wounded, and 

p berween four. and five hundred of the private men 

| included in the different liſts. This was faid to be 

the greateſt Joſs of Europeans, particularly of officers, 

in proportion to the whole number, that had been 

yet known in any action in India. Undoubtedly, 

there never had been one better fought on both ſides 

than the preſent. The Hanoverians, the grenadiers, 
3 and the remains of the 73d, gained diſtinguiſhed ho- 

nour on this day; But it was a glory by no means: 

- lightly acquired, for their reſpective loſs was ſevere 

indeed. Of the firſt, four officers fell upon the ſpot, 

and-twelve were wounded ; and of their private men, 

„ 62 were killed, and 144 wounded; being more 

than a third of their whole number in the field. Their 

brave Major Varrenius fell, as he was gallantly lead- 

ing up his men to the attack of the entrenchments, 

under that terrible fire which we have before men- 

tioned. The loſs of Captain Douglas, deputy ad- 

1 jutant- general, and of Lieutenant Peter Campbell, 

Ss firſt aid-de-camp, was much regretted. The Hon. 

| Captain TLindſay, who commanded the grenadiers . 
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the 73d, was mortally wounded ; and refuſing to c H Ap. 
admit the gallant mark of affection cagerly propoſed , Il. 
by his men, of ſtaying behind to protect, or to pe. rle 
riſh along with him, he was taken priſoner. The 
grenadiers under Colonel Cathcart, as well as their 
commander, excited general admiration ; but their 
loſs in killed and wounded/including 12 officers, 
was little ort of half their number. Nor was the 
loſs of the French, making allowance for their cover, 
and the ſtrength of their works, at all difproportion- 
cd to that of the Engliſh; 42 of their officers, and 
above 600 of their beſt troops, being that day killed 
or wounded. WR SLED 
+ This ſevere conflict at land was ſoon followed by 
another at ſea, in which Sir Edward Hughes and Lat en- 
M. de Suffrein again faced each other. The day af. Fesenbent 
ter the engagement at Cuddalore, the French fleet Suffrein 
arrived from Trincomale, at the Daniſh ſettlement of and 5 Fa- 
Tranquebar ; from whence a correſpondence taking Hughes. 
place between M. Suffrein and the Marquis de Buſſy, 
the latter found himſelt ſtill ſo ſtrong, as to be able 
to ſend the Admiral a ſupply of 1200 men, in or- 
der to reinforce his fleet for the expected encounter 
with that of England. Several days were ſpent in 
manceuvring, in which the French Admiral had the 
good fortune, or the dexterity, to gain and preſerve 
the wind. As the Britiſh ſquadron, however, were 
now for the firſt time ſuperior in number, the odds 
being 17 to 15, he ſhewed leſs inclination to engage 
than formerly. The action, therefore, did not com- 
mence till the 2oth of June 1783, the fourth day june 20, 
after the fleets, had been in ſight of each other; and 4 
even then, no more than a diſtant canonade of three 
hours took place; after which M. Suffrein drew off, 
without ſhewing the leaſt inclination. to renew the 
battle, though braved to it in Pondicherry road for 
a whole day by the Britiſh Admiral. Sir Edward, 
however, could not wait for him long. The want 
of water on board the fleet was now ſo extreme, 
and the number of the ſick, now enereaſed by the, 
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e waanfed, ſo great, that he was under an aþſolute ne- 
; ty of proceeding to Madraſs, in order to land 
77 the one, and procure. a ſup ly of the other. Upon 
the departure of the Britiſh ſquadron, M. de Suf- 
frein immediately Pe to Cuddalore, where he 
not only returned the 1200 men he had received 
from Bully, but Fi 2400 of his Nn. in or- 
der to a in che defence af that place. 
The loſs of men on the Engliſh fide in this action, 
amounted to 99 killed, and to 431 wounded ; a few 


bays officers were included in both liſts ; bur the 


0 tains were for this time Scotfree. 

This was the fifth and laſt battle between Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes and M, de Suffrein; and concluded 
the ſeyere courſe of naval warfare between the 
two nations in India: a. war in which infinite valour 
was diſplayed on both ſides ; bur in the courſe” of 
which, ſeveral appearances of national rancour and 
animoſity. which occurred on chat of the French Ad- 
miral, will by no means. ſerve to exalt his character 
as a philoſop er or a man, however high his reputa- 

tion may be deſervedly held as à bold and brave na- 

val comma 
| | As General Stuart was now left in a very critical 
* ſituation, weakened by the violence of the aitack laſt 
| mentioned, and deſtitute of any hope of aſſiſtance 
from the cer; while on the other hand the enemy 
ad received 2 great acceſſion of ſtrength, it was 


| » © Judged cxpedient by the latter to make an attempt 
3  Vnſucceſs gn the Briciſh lines, in ordex to decide the matter at 


ful attempt 


wie the once, before the ſuccours expected under Colonels 
rials lines Lang and Fullar;on ſhould arrive. The conduct of 

| 'Jore. the enterpriſe was committed to the Chevalier de 
Hers a Knight of Malta, and Colonel of the re- 

iment Fa 1 N who in this ſally commanded 

_—_— elt troops in France: nor was his 

2 5 for its number than for the 

be i the troops who compoſed it, ſo that 

the greateſt hopes of ſucceſs were entertained. With 


A dense the * "op commander advanced in the 
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dark, and with great ſilence, to the attack of the c H a P. 


trepches, about three o'clock in the morning of the XXX. 


25th of June; and notwithſtandipg the conſtant ſtate 


1783. 


of preparation in which the Britifff troops were kept, June 25. 


gained at firſt ſome flight advantage. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as the Britiſh had time 10 ſeize their arms, their 
afſaitants were oppoſed with the greateſt firmnefs ; 
and when day-light appeared, rhcy not only main- 
tained their ground, but puſhed the enemy fo hard, 


that they were completely routed; the Chevalier de 


Damas himfelf, with fome other officers, and about 

1 50 of his ſoldiers being taken priſoners. The whole 
| loſs on the part of the affailams was computed at 
4000 men.— That of che Britiſh was very trifling, and 
what little there was, fell chjefly on the 24th batta- 


lion of Bengal ſepoys, whoſe conduct on this occa- Bravery of 


* S 


fon» was equally fingular and extraordinary, having de ſepoys. 


fought ſame of the oldeſt and beſt troops of France 


with the bayonet, and foiled them at that favourite 


European weapon, which is fuppoſed to be the 
moſt trying teſt of the firmneſs and excellency of 
ſoldiers. "+ he | | 

that the General, in his addreſs of thanks to the army, 
aſſured theſe brave ſepoys, that he would recommend 


their ſervices ſo effectually to the governments of 
Bengal and Madraſs, that they and their families 


ſhould ever be ſuppqrted and rewarded according to 
their merit. 3 e e 
Colonel Gordon, Lieutenant- Colonel Cathcart, 


and Major hg. were the three officers who 


t was, therefore, with. much propricty 


h 
commanded. on that morning im the trenches. 'T hey, 1 


all gained the greateſt honour by the preſence of n 
and firmneſs with which, they withſtodd the ſurpriſe, 
and the gallantry with which they avenged the inſult. 


* 


In two or three days after I v, the Medea frj- End of the 
N war in the 


gate arrived under a flag from as at Cuddalore, Lat Inde. 


bringing information from Lord Macartuey and the 
Admir AE 1 
nations; in conſequence of which, a mutual ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, and reſtoration of Priſoners, imme- 
diately took place. Hhy CH AE. 
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Britiſþ Parliament——King's Speech Debates on 
the addreſs——on the jJupply—— Confiſcations at St 
Euſtatius Number of ſeamen American war 
Army eftimates—— Exchange of priſoners 
Land and Malt. tax bill. Adjournment——Want 
0 fuccef by fea——Lord George Germain's Peerage 

| dareſſes againſt the American war —— Motion 
for a truce or peace Capture of Lord Cornwallis 
Reſolutions againſt Miniſtry, who refign—— 


AVING thus given an account of the military 
operations carried on throughout the various 
parts of the globe, it only remains to take a ſhort 
review of the ſtate of affairs in” Great Britain and 
Ireland ſubſequent to the capture of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, and of thoſe proceedings in Parliament which 
led ro a change of public meaſures, and the intro- 
duction of a new miniſtry, by whom ſuch plans were 
adopted as had an immediate tendency to put a ſtop 
to the moſt ruinous and deſtructive war in which this 
country had ever been engaged. | 
The conſtant triumphs of the miniſtry over every 
effort to oppoſe them? and their unremitting perſe- 
verance to carry on the war with America in deſpite 
of every remonſtrance at home and calamity abroad, 
had, by the year 1781, nearly annihilated all popu- 
lar clamours on the ſubject. It was conſidered as an 
evil which could not be remedied; and the retreat of 
our Channel fleet, the interruption of our commerce, 
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e conſtant inſults offered to the coaſts of Great Bri- 
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tuin and Ireland, with of evident danger of having e HAP. 
the dominion of the ſea transferred to our enemies, XIII. 
were beheld with the moſt ſeeming indifference. Our 12551. 
very ſucceſſes had. unfortunately been confined a- 
gainſt a power whoſe intereſts had hitherto been 
conſidered as in ſome meaſure involving our own; 
and rhe triumphs over an ancient ally, and a weak 
and unprovided enemy, afforded matter of no ſmall 
exultation to the ignorant and inconſiderate. In 
ſuch a ſtate of things, it cannot be wondered, that 
the enormous weight of influence which miniſters de- 
rived from the ordinary and eſtabliſhed power of the 
Crown, the patronage of immenſe military eſtabliſh- 
ments, and the annual expenditure of upwards of * 
twenty millions of the public money, ſhould over- 
power the unaided and diſpirited efforts of thoſe 
who wiſhed to rouſe the nation to a ſenſe of its real 
ſituation. rg | 

In the midſt of this lethargic diſpoſition of the 
people at large, however, Parliament ſeemed to aſ- 
ſume a degree of vigour and. independence little 
known in former years. The repeated defeats of 
the miniſtry in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, which 
had procured its diflolution, Bad no doubt ſhewn a 
riſe of the ſame kind of ſpirit, which, however, it 
was expected would have been cruſhed in the new. 
Houſe of Commons; but the news of the dreadful 
diſaſter of Virginia, which arrived but a few days 
before the ſeſſion in the cloſe of 1781, threatened to 
be as fatal to miniſterial power at home, as it was 
to their ſchemes abroad. As this misfortune, how- 
ever, was neither to be denied nor palliated, it was 
owned in its full extènt in the ſpeech at the opening 
of the ſeſſion, November 27. 1781. No intention King's 
of peace was yet hinted. The continuance of the 
war was aſcribed to that reſtleſs ambition which firſt 
excited our enemies to commence it. It was de- 
clared, that his majeſty would not anſwer the truſtt 
| committed to che forercign of a lie people, nor- 
no Ru. make 
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make a ſuitable return this ſubjects for their con. 
ſtant, zealous, and aſfectionate attachment to his per- 
ſon, family, and government, if hg conſented to ſa. 
crifice ' either :0 his own defire of peace, or to their 
temporary ' caſe and relief, thoſe eſſential rights and 
permanent ihtereſts, upon the maintenance and pre- 
eu of which the future ſtrength and ſecurity 
of the country muſt for ever principally depend. 
The loſſes in America were ſtated as a ground for 
calling out the firm concurremce and reliance of par- 
hament, and a more vigorous, animated, and united 
exertion of the national faculties and reſources ;'and 
the ſpeech concluded with an account of the ſafe and 
228 arrival of the commercial fleets,” and the 
avourable appearance of Eaſt India affairs, with a 
ſtrong recommendation to parliament to reſame their 
inquiries. into thè ſtate of affairs in that part of the 
world. 671717 SCH Ee <3 vc 6 OE 24 1 
A motion for an addreſs of thanks, couched in the 
uſual ſtile, was made in the Houſe of Commons, by 
Mr Perceval, and ſeconded by Mr Thomas Ord: 
The former of theſe gentlemen obſerved, that his 
wiſhes for the re- eſtabliſiment of peace were ardent 
and ſincere; but he was fully convinced, that a du - 
rable and advantageous peace could reſalt only from 
the firm, vigorous, and unremitting profecution of 
the war! . The preſent was not the time to relinquiſh 
hope, but to reſolve upon exertion. ' By deſpair we 
ſhould invite calamity to ' overwhelm: us; and ill 
would it become à great and valiant people, whoſe 
reſources were yet powerful and numerous, to ſub- 
mit where theyſhould reſiſt, to look with indifference 
upon their political importance, and to tarniſh, by 
indolent puſillanimity, the national and dear- bought 


| gjorics, both of remote and of recent æras, inſtead 


oppoſing, with augmented force, ''a combination 

whoſe inveterate efforts to throw out of the ſcale of 

Europe the whole political exiſtence: of Great Bri- 

tain, were W by the late victory over Lord 
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Corbwallis in Virginia. But if a general fpirit of ao HAF 
unanimity, ſo requiſite at one of the moſt alarming, aur 
and important periods in the Britiſh annals, were to 71781. 
ariſe within the walls of parliament, and thence to 
diffuſe itſelf throughout the body of the people, rhe 

gloom that hovered round us would rapidly diſperſe, 
and great ſucceſſes would conduct the nation back to 
all its priſtine ſplendour and felicity. © Mr Ord alf6 
ſtrongly exhorted the houſe to become undmmous in 
iheir reſolutions for the fupport of government; and 
declared himfelf of opinion, that nothing couſd tend 
to reſtore the greatneſs bf OE: à fuccels- 
ful profecution of the war, which might lead to ſuch 
# peace as would accord with the honour and NMigul- 
ty of Great Britain. Similar ſentiments were thrown 
out by ſome other gentlemen on, the ſide of admini- 
tration... fo 50 R „ 
' The addreſs was oppoſed by Mr Fox with his u- 
ſual energy and rapidity of eloquetice; That gentle © 
man faid, that there never was any time when it was 
fo neceflary to obſerve, as at the prefent, chat the 
ſpeech from the rhrone was not to be 'confidered as 
the ſpeech of the king, but of the 3 
had expected, and it had beef the general expecta- 


tion of many others, that this ſpeech would have been 
of a very different tendeney; that they ſhould have 
heard his majeſty declare from the thront, That 

he had been deceived and impofed upon by miſm for. 
mation and miſrepreſentation; that, in confeqdence 
of his deluſion, the parliament had been defuded; 
but chat now the deception was ar an end. He ſaw 
that be had been in an error, and thar he and his 
people had ſuffered enough from the conſequences of 
u; and therefore, that he requeſted of his partia- 
ment to deviſe the moſt ſpeedy and direct meang of 
pmting an end to the public calamities, and of reſto- 
ring peace; ſerurity; and happineſs to his dominions.“ 
But, iaſtead of a ſpeech of this kind, they had heard 


one which breathed little elſe bur _ IT, Vengeance, 
* | 1 * : 17 «> » > a - * miſery, . 
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HA p. Miſery, and blood. Having inveighed againſt the o- 
XXXUL. riginal principles of the war, and no leſs againſt the 
"Xx miniſterial mode of conducting it, with the inferiori. 
| ty of the fleet in every quarter of the globe, he ap- 
* | pealed to the cool and diſpaſſionate ſenſe of the houſe 
upon the utter impracticability of reducing the colo- 
. nies by force, of which they now had full experi- 
ence; and particularly called upon the paymaſter ge- 
neral, who had formerly declared, That if the cap- 
ant of Charleſtown produced no deciſive conſequen- 
ces, he ſhould grow weary of the American war, to 
join him in obliging adminiſtration to put an end to 
it. He conclude@his ſpeech with moving, That the 
W Whole of the propoſed addreſs ſhould be omitted, ex- 
cepting the firſt paragraph; and that, in the room of 
what was left out, the following words ſhould be 
added as an amendment: And we will, without 
delay, apply ourſelves with united hearts to propoſe 
and digeſt ſuch councils as may, in this criſis, excite 
the efforts, point the arms, and, by a total change 
of ſyſtem, command the confidence of all his maje- 
ſty's ſubjeQs.”* | 
The motion for an amendment was ſeconded 
Mr Minchin ; and it was ſupported by Mr Burke, 
who remarked, that if there could be a greater mis- 
fortune than had been already undergone by this 
kingdom in the preſent diſgraceful conteſt, it was 
hearing men riſe up in the great aſſembly of the na- 
tion to vindicate ſuch meaſures. This was the moſt 
alarming part of our condition. For, if the mini- 
ſtry and the parliament were not to be taught by ex- 
perience, if neither calamities could make them feel, 
nor the voice of God make them wiſe, what had this 
fallen and undone country to hope for ? If any thing 
could tend to deject the people of England, to make 
them deſpair of their ſituation, and reſign themſelves 
to their fate, it muſt be to receive information, that 
their miniſters, after all that had been ſuffered, were 
yet determined to go on with the American war; A 
+ Tn 
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battle might be loſt, an enterpriſe might miſcarry, an H , | 
iſland might be captured, an army might be loſt in XXX. | 
the beſt of cauſes, and even under a ſyſtem of vi- 
gour and foreſight ; becauſe the battle, after all the 
wiſdom and bravery of man, was in the hands of 
heaven; but if either, or all theſe calamities had 
happened in a good cauſe, and under the auſpices of 
a vigilant adminiſtration, a brave people would not 8 
deſpair. But it was not ſo in the preſent caſe. A- 
midſt all their ſufferings and their misfortunes, they 
ſaw nothing ſo diſtreſſing as the weakneſs or wicked- 
neſs of their miniſters. It ſeemed ſtill determined to 
go on, without plan, and without foreſight, in this : 
war of calamities ; for every thing that happened in 
it was a calamity, He conſidered them all alike, vic- 
tories and defeats ; towns taken, and towns evacua- . 
ted; new generals appointed, and old generals re- » 
called; they were all alike calamities in his eyes; for 
they all ſpurred us on to this fatal buſineſs. Victo- 
ries gave us hopes, defeats made us deſperate, and 
both inſtigated us to go on. They were, therefore, ' 
both calamities ; and the king's ſpeech was the great- . 
eſt calamity of all: For the king's ſpeech ſhewed _ - 
us the diſpoſition of the miniſters; and this diſpoſi- « 
tion was not to retreat an inch ; to go on, to plunge 
us deeper, to make our fituation more diſgraceful, 
and more unhappy. 
As this ſpeech was received with filence on the 
part of the uſual advocates in favour of adminiſtra- 
tion, Lord North undertook their defence in perſon. ” a 
With regard to the principles on which the Ameri- — _— 
can war proceeded, he contended, that it had not o- 
riginated, as had been falſely repreſented, in any de- 
ſign of miniſtry to aggrandiſe the power, or increaſe » 
the influence of the Crown. America had not reſiſt: 
ed the prerogative of the crown, but the claims f R 
parliament. Miniſters, therefore, had engaged in %- .# 
the war, in order to ſupport and maintain the juſt . 


rights and privileges of parliament 50g with reſpect Gs 


1781, 
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© H AP. to the continuance of the war, the queſtion was in 

no ſhape before the houſe; and therefore, no gen- 

— 173; ileman, vortng for the addrefs, was bound, in con- 

ſequence of ſuch à vote, to pledge himſelf to aſſent 

4 either to the continnance of the war, or to any ſpe- 
cific mode of carrying it on. 


' This mode of explanation, however agreeable to 


admigiltrarions was deemed infidious and 1 by 
the oppoſite party 3 but, on à diviſion, the a 
medi was rejeRed: by a majority of 218 to 129. 
When the report of the addreſs was brought up 
the following day, it again met with ſome farther 
- oppoſition 3 and Mr William Pygt diſtioguiſned him. 
» ſelf on ius oecaſion. | He declared, that the duty he 
owed to his ſoveteigu and to his country, would not 


permit bim to remain in flence, when be faw the 


miniſtry running. headlong into meaſures which could 


end only ia the ruin of the ſtate. He withed to fſhew 


is attachment to his ſovereign, and to his family, by 

dipg to him a lauguage which would convince him 

that he, had been deceived by thofe to whom he 

for advice. He wiſhed to diſcharge his du- 

ty 40 his country, by. endeavouriug to prevent the 

s parlament from precipitately voting an. addrefs, 
7 which pledged the houſe in the moſt direct manner 
to proſecute the American war, and to ſupport the 
continuance of that fatal ſyſtem which had led this 
country, ſtep by ſtep, to the moſt calamitons and 

« diſgraceful ſituation to which a once floariſhing and 

ly be reduced a ſitua- 


glorioùs empire could poſſibly 
lion that threatened the final diſſolution of the em- 


7 if not e by timely, wile, aud vigorous 
Corts. 
gate of Scotland pald ſome high 


be Lord Adv 


" brilliant eloquence, he faid, were univerfally ac- 
6 — 2 proofs, that the aſtoniſhing extent and 
; torce of an exalted undenſtanding, had deſcended, in 
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liments to Mr Pitt, whoſe powerful abilities, 


an hercditary line, from the late iltuſtriops poſeſor 
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a e to 8 ſoulsqually endued with all the fire, C LEP, 5, 
ſtrength, and grace of oratory. Ije then la- 
= to prove, t ar the addreſs propoſed did not 7 S 
bind the members. of that houſe to any one ſpegiſesg 
line of conduct, but was merely the ſort of language 
which was molt fit, under the circumſtances 40 tas , 
times; for patliament to hold to their ſovereign, © 
He likewiſe remarked, that it was ſometimes iuſinu- 
ated, that the mipiſtry ſupported meaſures | which 
they did not approve, and which were diametrically 
1 to their own principles. He thought foci 
vations to be very ill grounded; but be would 
venture to give it as his opinion, that in Every. great 
and important national criſis like the preſent, no 
700d whatever was to be expected from an adwini- | 
ration, the members of which did not aft; upon 
their own bottom, their own principles, their o 
jndgment, and with. 4 molt . perfc& concordance bf 
opinion. That miniſter, whoever he might be; 
who could conſent to ſtay in place during the pgeva- 
lence of meaſures repugnant to his own principles, 
and militating again{t® his judgment, betrayed his 
truſt, and deſerycd the Exgcrarions of his un | 
for his meangeſs. - « 
After ſome farther qcbate, thank I on 
the motion for bringing up the report of the addreſs; 
which was carried by a majority of 131 19 34. 
In the Houſe of Peers a motion for an addreſs, fi- 
milar to chat of the Houſe of Commons, was made 
by Lord Southampton, and feconded by Lord Wal: 
ſingham, It way vigorouſly oppoſed by the —— 
Shelburge, who abſe rved, that ſeven years had 
elapſed ſince blood. was brſ drawn in America; — 9 
from that period to the preſent, zhe affairs of Great 
Britain had been continually growing worls, Af * 
DEA. eighty-ſeven thouſand men ſent to. America, 
how few. hag feturged! What treaſures had been 


in vain expended ! Wh; s. debts accu- J 
mulatgd The mor liberal ro ſupplies ons 
we * 
1 o «. 
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* ? de A P. followed by nothing but calamiri®; and the whole 


1701. 


proceedings of the miniſtry, manifeſted a want of 
ſyſtem and of intelligence. Among other inſtances 
of miſmanagement, is Lordſhip remarked, that in- 
ſtead of blocking up the French fleets within their 


, Own harbours, or immediately intercepting them on 


their putting out to ſea, we had ſuffered them to fail 
far upon their expeditions to our diſtant ſettlements ; 
and when they had acquired this great advantage, 
we ſlowly followed their powerful armaments with 
inconſiderable ſquadrons, and ſcarcely ever reached 


the place of deſtination till the enterpriſes of the 


enemy were totally accompliſhed. | | 
When the miniſtry had broken with the Dutch, 
it ſeemed r&ſonable to ſuppoſe, that at leaſt they 
would have diſpatched armaments to ſeize on ſome 
of the ſpice iſlands, on Ceylon, or ſome other im. 
rtant ſertlement. But what had they done? They 
had taken St Euſtatius ; and had pretended, that this 
important conqueſt would put an end to the rebellian. 
That iſland, they ſaid, was the ſource of ſtores to A- 
merica, and the capture of it muſt terminate the war. 


But was that the caſe? On the contrary, our admi- 


ral and general who took the iſland, had ten times 
better have burntahe ſtores they found there, than 
have done what they did with them. They had 
ſold them to go in neutral veſſcls, ſo that they fell 
into the hands of the very people from whom it was 
pretended that. they werg to have been kept: And 
his Lordſhip declared it to be his opinion, that the 


capture of Earl Cornwallis was owing to the pre- 
ceding capture of St Euſtatius. As to the farther 


proſecution of the war, with the leaſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs, it was totally impoſſible. The nation was 
too much exhauſted both of men and money; re- 
cruits were not to be procured for the army; and 
as to our navy, if we had the beſt firſt. lord of the 
admiralty, and the ableſf board that ever far, it was 
impoſſible to provide for all the diſtant ſervices of fo 


: © extenſive 
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extenſive a war. The reaſon was obvious: The.c HAF. 
fine navy that belonged to Great Britain, at the con- i. 
eluſion of the war, had been ſuffered to rot and iir 
moulder away, while France and Spain had recruited R 
and repaired their marine during the whole period 5.0 
of the peace. His Lordſhip concluded by moving 
an amendment to the addreſs, ſimilar to that propo- 
fed in the Houſe of Commons. / | 

Ihe Duke of Richmond thought, that befides the 
omiſſions which that nobleman had recommended in ; 
the original addreſs, another paragraph ſhould alfo + 
be omitted, which his Lordſhip had conſented royler | 
ftand: This was the ſecond paragraph, in which it | 
was declared, that the Houſe faw, with equal con- 
cern and indignation, rhe war prolonged by that 
reſtleſs ambition which firſt excited his Majeſty's _ : 
enemies to commence it.“ It was his firm perſuaſion, . 
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that the king's miniſters, and not the reſtleſs ambi- p 
tion of his Majeſty's enemies, were the cauſe not 3 
only of the war, but of all the calamities which had „ 
fo rapidly followed each other, nearly from the com- ® 
mencement of the preſent reign. The dreadful and » KB 


ignominious ſituation of our affairs originared from 
the ſame caufe from which the private misfortunes 
of individuals frequently proceed, namely, from folly. | 
It was owing to that wretched ſyſtem of govern ent. 
which had been early adopted in the reign of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, and which firſt gave riſe to hat abomi- : 
nable title, that odious diſtinction, à King's friend; | 
as if a man could not act in oppoſition to the mea- 
fures of government, without being a perſonal ene- * 4 
my to his Majeſty.—His Grace farther remarked, 22] 
that it was the duty of their Lordſhips to ſuggeſt ſa- a 1 
lutary advice to the Crown, and to ſtand up aſſertors * 
of the rights of the people : but he thought there . 
was little proſpect of giving ſuch advice with any ef. 
fe, unleſs the original principles of the conſtitution 
were reſtored, and particulatiy unleſs the people had 
a real repreſentatiop..ip the other Houſe of Parlia- 

; a * ment. 
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people were repre eſented, while all the remainder had 
no concern whatever, either virtually or individually, 
the management of their own aſlairs; which, 
1 Lordſhips well knew, the conſtitution of this 
country, as originally framed, gave them a right to 
 haye. He appealed to the Houſe, wherher many of 
their Lordfhips did not name the members for ſeve- 
Tal; boroughs, and, whether the repreſentatives were 
Naschen by, the management of two or three 
hurgeſles. . le alſo made ſome obſervations. on the 
ioterior. e Which had, be ſaid, beep the ruin of 
this country. To prove its miſchievous tendency, he 
* inſtanced the declaration of the late Earl of Chathaw, 
who copfelſgd to. the Houle, that “he was duped 
and deceived, and that he had not been ten days in 
the Cabinet before he ſelt the ground rotten. under 
his feet.“ —His Grace likewiſe ſaid, that though it 
was the widdle of a war, he made no fcruple to rc. 
commend it moſt ſtrenuouſiy to government; imme- 
, diately t fer about curtailing the numbers of the ar- 
lan that as * as . 5 l that 


proper [ER Ut recommended, * arms ſhonld 
be put into the hands of zhe 2 for the purpdlcs 
of dotneſtic defence; and he did not doubt but that, 
in this caſe, they would 1 with greater power and 

ſocceſs, than ęven the moſt numerous military forces. 
He allo 10 00 withdrawing the troops from Amc- 
rica, au 728 5 the naxy as much as poſſible, and 
ſending h ſuccours to the Weſt India iſlands, as 

might 27 5 them effectually to reſult any atempts 
from che enemy. 

Lord. Stormont deſended the et as. originally 
propoſed; and obſerved, that the language gf the 
n Om the WES was proper to be lied by 

any prince Worthy gf the crown in a moment lik. 4 
preſent ; and the long cſtabliſßed cuſtom revdeved 
* a | uc 
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Reh an addreſs as had been moved the fit anſwer to 0 H 
it, Would their Lordſhips wiſh to tell all Europe, 
at ſuch a period as the preſent, that they ſhould not 7e 


ſupport his Majeſty, in a, vigorous proſecution of the 
war? The — | 
part of the Britiſh empire, was too important to be 
relinquiſhed ; and the preſent criſis, ſo far from juſti- 
ſying deſpair, called for redoubled ardour, and for 
in xz ee be 
Lord Camden thought the addreſs had ſomething 
lurking under it; and if he voted for it, he ſhould. 
conſcientiouſly think himſelf bound to vote foꝝ eyery 
meaſure of the miniſtry, relative to the American 
war, during the whole ſeſſion. He attacked Lord 
Stormont's argument; and ſaid, with regard to the 
ipeech and the addreſs, that the one was an echo 
of the other; they both, as their  Loxdſhips well 
knew, came, out of the ſame ſhop; and, in fact, 
it was the -miniſter, anſwering the, miniſter. His 
Lordſhip took a retroſpective view of all the operas 
tions of the campaign by ſea and land, commenting 
ſeverely upon each. He declared, that it was the 
cuſtom of France to fit out a large force to effect an 
expedition wiſely planned, and generally ſucceſsfully 
executed; and that it was our cuſtom to follow the 
French. with a ſmall force, and, to arrive after the 
wuſineſs was done; ſo that we reſembled the clumſy 
encer deſcribed by Demoſthenes, who was remark- 
able for clapping his hand to the part of his body 

| after he had received a blow, but never hit his adver- 

| {ary, nor warded off any one of his attacks. lis 


* 


ordſhip concluded with reminding the Houſe of the 

; peech of a Spaniſh ſtateſmen. to Philip III. who was 
at war with every power in Europe, when the ſtateſ- 

| man, to comfort his maſter, ſaid, < Pleaſe your Ma- 


jeſty, you have but two enemies, all the world and 
The Lord Chancellor ſaid, that the preſent ſpeeck 
from the throne, like all others at the commence- 
ment of n on, was no more than a brief ſtate of 
Vol. II. i ; tha 
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the nation, delivered in the ancient ſtyle of compoſt. 
tion, and conformably to eſtabliſhed uſage, from al- 
moſt the firſt exiſtence of a parliament; and as to 
the addrefs, its language not being fpecifically binding, 
their Lordfhips might vote in favour of it, without 
pledging themſelves to ſapport any future miniſterial 
meaſure*whatever. The Houſe at length divided, 
when Lord Shelburne's amendment was rejected, by 
a majority of 75 to 3r. A ſhort proteſt againſt the 
addreſs was entered in the journals of the Houſe, 
ſigned by the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and Earl Fitzwilliam, in which they 
declared, that they diffented, ** for reafons too often 


urged in vain for the laſt ſeven years againſt the ruin- 


ous proſecution of the unjuſt war carrying on by his 
Majeſty's minifters againſt the people of North Ame- 
rica, and too fatally confirmed by repeatedexperience, 
and the late diſgraceful loſs of a fecond army, to ſtand 


in nced of repetition.“ , 


Ihe moderate behaviour of miniſtry, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, did not yet fatisfy thoſe who were a- 
verſe to the American war; and it was ſuppoſed, not 


without great reaſon, that it was their intention ſtil} 


Debates on 


to proſecute that deſtructive and ruinous ſcheme. 
To prevent all poſſibility of this, on a motion being 
made by Sir Grey Cooper, that the houſe fhould re- 
folve nfelf into a committee of ſupply, it was moved 
by Mr Thomas Pitt, Nov. 30, That no vote of ſup- 
ply ſhould be granted until the houſe had received 


ſome ſccurity that the miniſters were reſolved to alter 


their meaſures. | | | 

Sir Grey Cooper replied, that the motion which 
had bern made by him, was not calculated for 
the immediate purpofe of voting a confiderable ſum 


for the maintenance of a particular ſervice, relating 


either to the army or the navy, in which the que- 
ſlion of the American war might be involved; but 
the ſole excluſive queſtion now in agitation, was, 
Whether the houſe ſhould go into a committee, for 
the purpoſe of voting a ſupply already promiſed M 
w 4 3 5 % * t e 
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| the crown, in conſequence of their aſſurances that it c H AY 
ſhould meet with their ſupport ? Of ſuch alarming XXX. 
magnitude were the inconveniencies and the detri- Tr. 


ment which muſt ariſe from the impoſition of a ne- 
gative upon the queſtion, that it appeared aſtoniſh. 
ing, that the oppoſers of it did not perceive the dan- 
— that were attendant upon their conduct. They 

ould conſider, that if they ſucceeded in this im- 
politic and unwarrantable reſiſtance againſt the mo- 
tion, they would declare to all Europe, that Great 
Britain had reſolved actually to diſband her army, to 
break up her fleets, and to deprive her realms of e- 
yery meaſure of defence. 

Mr Fox aſſerted, that the period was arrived that 
muſt render it ſtrictly proper in the people to de- 
termine to with- hold all ſuccours whatſoever, unleſs 
the grievances, which preſſed upon them with ſuch 
intolerable weight, were previoully removed. The 


idea, that a temporary prevention of the grant of 


the ſupplies muſt ſtrike with dangerous violence a- 
cainſt the intereſts of the ſtate, was too futile to de- 
ſerve a labonred refotation. It would ſuffice ro aſk; 
whether the national misfortunes, which thickened 
over the courſe of the preceding year, could poſſibly 
have proved more numerous and affecting, if no mo- 
ney whatſocver had been granted for the ſervice of 
the war? What benefits had accompanied a moſt e- 
normous diſſipation of the treaſure of the public? If 
the preſent miniſtry ſhou]d ſtill retain their poſts, ir 
was of little conſequence to the nation whether we 
poſſeſſed either fleets or armies. | | 
Lord North faid, that a ſpeedy and generous grant 
of ſupplies ro the crown, would thoroughly convince 
our enemies, that no calamities could fink us into 
deſpair, or even hinder us from redoubling our ex- 
ertions. But a refufal of the ſupplies would tend to 
ſevere and diſunite the government of Great Britain 
from the commons of Great Britain. Such an act 
ſeemed big with infurmountable calamities, that muſt 


affect not merely the proſperity, but even the exiſt. 
a Ii 2 ence 
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ence of the ſtate: and great muſt be the triumph of 
our enemies, ſhould they perceive it taking place in 
that alarming moment, when, perhaps, the only me- 
thod of extricating ourſelves from every ſurrounding 
peril and perplexity, would be, the ſincere and vi- 
gorouſly active union of all hands and all hearts in the 
defence of the kingdom and its intereſts. The refu- 
fal of the ſupplies to the crown, even in time of peace, 
muſt be followed by à train of inſurmountable per- 
plexities; but in time of war, a war formidable and ra- 
ging like the preſent, it would inevitably lead to deep 


and irretrievable calamity and diſgrace. Every mea- 


fare which confined the exertion, and leflened the 
ardour of Great Britain, in defence of its juſt rights 
and effential intereſts, would prove a ſource of 
ſtrength, of animation, and of triumph to Spain, to 
France, to Holland, and to America. 

Several other gentlemen ſpoke in this debate, at 
the cloſe of which Mr Thomas Pitt roſe a ſecond 


time, and declared, that he ſtill continued of opinion 


that a refufal to vote for the ſupplies, until pledges 
of amendment in the direction of public meaſures 
ſhall be ſincerely given, muſt ſtrengthen and not de- 
bilitate the hands of government. It muſt rather 
throw more national reſources into the legal power 
of the crown, than leſſen thoſe of which it was poſ- 


ſeſſed. It moſt quicken, inſtead of fruſtrating, the 


future glorious operations of a properly directed war. 


The right of withholding ſupplies from the crown 


On he cor» 


fiſcation of 
Lec 


by = 


D tions at Euſtatiue, and the ſubſequent fale and convey- 


was eocval with the conſtiturionSof parliament, and 
eſſential to a free governmert :,Apd it was high time 
that this right ſhould be exerciſed, till ſome evidence 
was given to the people, that fuch a change of 
fyſtem, and ſuch meaſures were adopted, as might 
put ſome ſtop to the calamities of the empire. The 
queſtion was at length put upon Sir Grey Cooper's 
motion, which was carried by a majority of 172 to 


Mr Burke moved for an inquiry into the conſiſca- 


ance 


GEO R'G E MN 


of this affair, he ſer forth the expedition againſt St Eu- 
ſtatius in a very ridiculous light. After an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt, ſaid he, © upon the iſland of St Vin- 
cent, againſt which a weak and inſufficient force had 
been employed, the Britiſh commanders, in obedi- 
ence to directions received from England, turned 
their arms againſt Euſtatins. This iſland was known 
to be in a ſtate totally defenceleſs. A ſingle gun, of 
which the friendly and courteous uſe was to falute- 
the ſhips of the Engliſh and other European powers, 
on their arrival at this free port, remained upon the 
walls of a mouldering old caſtle, in which there was 
a garriſon of 27 ſoldiers, and about 30 other per- 
ſons of various deſcriptions. The armament em- 
ployed for the reduction of the ſettlement thus de- 
fended, and ignorant even of the commencement of 
hoſtilities betwixt the two nations, conſiſted of 15 ſail 
vf the line, a proportionable number of frigates, and 
near 3000 choſen troops. On this oceſiaon, the-mi- 
racle of Jericho was needleſs; for, at the firſt ſound of 
the trumpet, and long before the ramparts could have 
fallen, the governor ſurrendered rhe iſland at diſcretion. 
But it ſeems that our commanders interpreted di 
cretion into deſtructien, for they did not leave the 


conquered a ſhilling. Their warehouſes were lork- 
ed up; their books taken from them; their provi- 


ſions withheld ; and they were compelled to give in 


an account of all their ready money, plate, jewels, 


c. Nor was rank, or ſex, or age, ſpared in the 
general order; all were included, and all were for- 
ced to comply. Nay, ſo great had the hardſhips 
been which the inhabitants were foreed to undergo, 
that Governor Meynell, who died, was ſuppoſed to 
have fallen a victim to the hardſhips he had endured. 
The next meaſure was, the general proſcription of 
all the inhabitants, by which they were ordered to 


quit the iſland, all without exception. The Dutch 
were baniſhed, becauſe they were Dutch; the Ame, 
724 I | ricang 
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ance of the goods to the French iſlands, and other ports CHA P. 
belonging to his Majeſty's enemies. In the diſcuſſion — 


1781. 
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c HA P.ricans, becauſe they were king's enemies; and the 
m jens, becauſe they were of a different religion from 


178m. 


that of their conquerors. The caſe of Mr Gouver- 
neur was not a little remarkable: He had traded 
ſolely in dry goods; and no naval or military ſtores 


whatever had paſſed through his hands; but he act. 


ed upon commiſſion from the Congreſs. They view. 


ed this gentleman in a twofold light, and thereby 
were ſure to catch him doubly: they conſidered him 
as a Dutchman, and as an Engliſhman. As a Dutch. 
man, they confiſcated his property; as an Engliſh. 
man, they confined him as a traitor, and ſent him to 
England, to be reſerved for the juſtice of his coun- 
try to pronounce upon him. The poor Jews at St 
Euſtatia were treated in a worſe manner, if poſlible, 
than all the other inhabitants. They were ſtripped 
of all their money, and eight of them put on board 


a ſhip, to be carried out of the iſland. One of them 


in particular, Mr Hohen, a venerable old gentleman, 
near ſeventy years of age, hav even his clothes ſearch- 
ed; * and, from this bit of linen, (ſaid Mr Burke, 
holding it vp), which was ſewed in the poor man's 
coat, were taken 36.8. which he had had the con- 
ſummate audacity to endeavour to conceal for the 
purpoſe of buying victuals.“ The commanders in 
chief having determined upon the conſiſcation, the 
next thing to be thought of was the ſale of the 
goods. A proclamation was accordingly iſſued, pro- 


miſing free ingreſs and regreſs to all purchaſers, to- 
. gether with ſecurity that their money ſhould not be 


taken from them, and that they ſhould be at liberty 
to carry away the goods they ſhould purchaſe. If 
this difficulty had not been obviated, there would 
have been no purchaſers: a convoy. was therefore 
promiſed to them, and actually granted; and he 
could prove, that the convoy was the Convert fri- 
gate, Captain Harvey, which was appointed to ſee 
the purchaſers with their commodities clear of the 


Privateers ; by which means the goods got ſafe into 


Martinique, a place which our privatcers would ne- 
„ . ver 
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ver have ſuffered them to reach, if St Euſtatia had c H a b. 


remained under the Dutch. Another circumſtance 
was, that the goods ſo ſold had been diſpoſed of 506 
per cent. cheaper than the Dutch had before thar 
ſold ſimilar articles to the French; ſo that in fact the 
only apparent uſe that the conqueſt of St Enſtatia 
appeared to be of was, that the French and Ameri- 
cans had been ſupplied with ſtores by our commanders, 
and at 50 per cent. cheaper than they uſed to get 
them from the Due h. Three months too were ſpent 
by theſe commanders in diſpoſing of and ſe- 
curing the plunder of St Euſtatius.— The conſe- 
quences of this conduct, with reſpe& to the e- 
vents of the, campaign, both in the Weſt In- 
dies and America, were next adverted to by Mr 
Burke. The fleet under the command of Sir 
George Rodney, even after the departure of Com- 
modore Hotham, who had failed with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron to convoy a part of the treaſure found in St Eu- 
ſtatius to England, amounted to 21 fail of the line. 
The whole French force, previous to the arrival of 
Monſ. de Grafle, conſiſted only of eight ſhips of the 
line, and one fifty. This favourable opportunity of 
recovering ſome: of our former poſſeſſions, or attack - 
ing thoſe of the enemy, was entirely neglected; the 
whole fleet, and near zooo choſen troops, being 
kept upwards of two months in a ſtate. of total in- 
action, for the important ſervice of protecting the 


ſales of St Euſtatius. The ſecund misfortune, that 


— 


had ſprung from the ſame diſgraceful cauſe, was the 


weakneſs of the detachment ſent under the command. 


of Sir Samuel Hood, to prevent the junction of the 
French fleet in the Weſt Indies, and that which ar- 
rive with de Graſſe from Europe. Three fail of 
the line were detained by the commanders, for the 
ſame laudable purpoſe of ſecuring the plunder of St 
Euſtatius; and this ſeparation of our naval force,.in 


all human probability, hey 4 * whole en 
owed.;——the junction 


of calamitous events which, fo — 
of the French fleets; the loſs of Tobago; and final- 
ly, the dreadful diſtaſter . the Cheaſapeak.” 4 
3 6 by 


* 
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In anſwer to this weighty and pointed charge, Sir 


HG George Rodney, after a virulent invective againſt the 


: © * 2787, x 


Dutch, declared, that their perfidions attachment to | 


the enemies of Great Britain had determined him 
to adopt the line of conduct he had purſued, in the 
capture of St Euſtatius; and that, in his opinion, 
it fully juſtified the entire confiſcation of the proper- 
ty found on that iſland. He could not have been ac- 
tuated by any mercenary views in this determination, 
as he had avowedly made the ſcizhre for the ſole and 
exclufive benefit of the crown; and had not recei- 
ved intelligencę, till long after the confiſcation, of 
his Majefty's gracious intentions of 'relinquiſhing his 
right in fayour'of the fleet and army, to whom the 
Hand had ſurrendered. -With reſpect to the outrages 
that were alledged to have been committed, or any 
wariton and lawleſs ' exerciſe of power, he aſſerted, 
that as far as the accuſation related to himſelf, it was 
abſolprely groundleſs. In regard to the charge of 
having ſuffered ſtores and proviſions to be purchaſed 


for the ſervice of the enemy, and tranſported to the 


Jon of 


illands in their poſſeſſion, he declared that the very 
teverfe was the truth; that he had given the ſtrict. 
eſt orders none of them ſhould be ſold, but all fent 
to his Majeſty's yards at Antigua. So ſcrupulobſly 
exact had he been in this reſpect, that he had not 
only examined bimſelf the clearance of every ſhip 
that went ont of the port, but cauſed them to an. 
chor under His ſtern, where they were ſtrictly exa- 
mined by commiſſioned officers of the navy. As to 
the aſperſions thrown on his military character, for 
remaining three months inactive at St Euſtatius, and 
Ss Sr inadequate force to prevent the junc- 

ie French fleets,” he remarked, ring 
that period he had planned two expeditivhs, one a- 


gainſt Curacoa, and the other againſt Surinam; and 


was oß the point of putting them into execution, 
when he feceived intelligence of the approach of 


Monſ. de Graſſe. That this intelligence reported the 


ſift of no more than twelve ſail of 
nt 3-019 eee be the 


French fleet to co 
, th Ch” 
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che line; and that conſequently, he had thought Sir c H AR 
Samuel Hood a ſufficient match for them with fif. I. 
teen. That as ſoon as he heard of the failure of FR 
Sir Samuel Hood, he had put to ſea with the ſhips 
remaining at St Euſtatius, and failed to join the fleet; 
that he had put St Lucia into ſuch a poſture of de- 
fence, as had preſerved that iſland from the ſubſe- 
quent attack of the French; and that he ſhould 
doubtleſs have intercepted M. de Graſſe himſelf, had 
not his deſigns been traiterouſly diſcovered to the e- 
nemy:” The loſs of Tobago, and the unfortunate 
concluſion of the campaign in the Cheſapeak, were, 
he ſaid, laid to his charge with equal injuſtice. With 
relpect to the former, as foon as he heard it had 
been attacked, he immediately ſent Rear: Admiral 
Drake with ſix ſail of the line to relieve it. Aud as 
to the charge brought by the Governor of Tobago, 
all he would ſay in anſwer was, that even the guns 
he had ſent the year before for its defence, had ne- 
ver been mounted by the Governor. With reſpect 
to the diſaſter in the Cheſapeak, he had taken every 
ſtep in his power to prevent it. He had ſent twice 
to the Admiral at Jamaica, to forward the Prince 
William and Torbay to America with the greateſt | N 
diſpatch; and he ſent alſo three times to the Admi- : j 
ral in America, defiring he would collect his whole "i 
force, and meet him with it off the Capes of Virgi- | 
nia; but no anſwer had been ſent to him, or to Sir | 
Samuel Hood; for he himſelf was then ſo ill that he 
was coming home: If the Admiral in America had 
met Sir Samuel Hood near the Cheſapeak, the pro: 
bability was, that De Graſſe would have been de- 
feated, and the ſurrender of Lord Cornwallis pre- 
vented. | f | 4 oft 2c Wi e OE OS 
Sir George was followed by Major General 
Vaughan, who went nearly over the fame ground, 
denying, in the moſt ſolemn manner, his having had 
any ſhare or concern in the depredation and outrages 
alledged to have been committed. He refuſed roac- 
ount for his conduct to an individual, but declared 
1 ö eee 19x Himſelf 
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e A A p. himſelf ready to enter into the fulleſt inveſtigation of 
XXxXIII. it before the Houſe, if they ſhould think fit to call 
for it; and, in proof of the falſity of one of the 
charges, he read an addreſs he had received from the 
warden and rulers of the Jews, expreſſing the fulleſt 
ſenſe of the obligations they owed him for his pro. 
tection. 7 | 

Iflue being thus joined by the two parties, the mo- 
tion for a Committee of Enquiry was ſtrongly ſup. 
ported by Lord John Cavendiſh, General Conway, 
Mr Fox, Mr 'Barre, and Mr Sheridan. It was op- 
poſed by Lord George Germaine, the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, the Secretary at War, and Lord 
North. The two laſt objeQed principally to that 
part of the motion, which tended to prejudicate and 
affect the claims under litigation in the courts below; 
declaring their readineſs to conſent to the fulleſt in- 
veſtigation of the remaining charges. The Lord Ad- 
vocate objected to the whole, for want of a ſpecific 
accuſation, and becauſe, he ſaid, the allegations 
were too indeterminate to be the ground of à parlia- 
mm f nt oy ˙ ö 
Ihe efforts of Mr Burke, on behalf of the inha- 
bitants of Tobago, did great honour to his eloquence 
and to his humanity; but all his endeavours, were in 
vain, It was the determination of the miniſtry to 

. oppoſe any further inquiry into the buſineſs ; ſo that 
his motion was rejected, upon a diviſion, by a majo- 
rity of 163 to; 8g. r . | 

Number of +. This debate was followed by another on the ſtate 
tamen. of the navy. In à committee of the whole Houlc 
: on the] ſupply, December 5, Lord Liſburne ſtated, 
| that in the preſent poſture of affairs, the greateſt exer- 

tions ought to be made, to enable his Majeſty effec- 
tually to oppoſe the formidable confederacy with 
which he had to contend: it was for this reaſon he 
intended to move for the greateſt number of ſeamen 
that had ever been applied for to parliament. Laſt 
year the Houſe! had voted 90, ooo; for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year he intended to move for 100, oool. 
including 21,721 marines. | In 


| T7 r. 


- 
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In conſequence of this motion, a debate took place © H A x. 
on the ſtate of the navy, in which it was aſſerted on XIII. 
the part of adminiſtration, that the number of ſea- 7787. 


men then actually employed amounted to 99, ooo; 


that the number pap ſhips of the line in commiſſion 
was 92 fail, whic 


caſioned by the loſs of ſix ſhips of the line during the 
hurricanes, and by the accidents of war; but that 
the whole naval ſtrength of Great Britain amounted 
to 405 veſſels; and that, in the courſe of the year, 
there would be an addition of 14 ſail of the line. 

Mr Huſſey, member for New Sarum, moved as an 
amendment to Lord Liſburne's motion, that the num- 
ber of ſeamen voted ſhould be 110,000, inſtead of 
100,000. He urged in ſupport of this amendmenr, 


that the members of adminiſtration had ſhewn, from 


year to year,.a criminal inattention reſpecting the 
ſtate of the navy; and that their partiality for the 
army, and their conſequent indifference 'relative 10 
the cltabliſhment of a formidable navy, were the 
ſources of, thoſe calamities which now almoſt over- 
whelmed the Britiſh empire. From the mad and im- 
potent deſire, from the, baneful plans and injudicious 
ſtruggles to. coerce America, had ariſen the prefe- 
rence given to the army over the navy, which at all 


preceding periods had been the great defence and 
glory of this iſland. 


It was aſſerted on behalf of ee ee that 


che propoſed amendment was unneceſſary, becauſe 
the Admiralty, now actually employed every ſeaman 
whom they could poſſibly procure; that the Admiral- 
ty and Navy Boards had recurred to every poſſible 


exertion for ſtrengthening and augmenting the ma- 


rine; and that, before the expiration of the year, 
it would be more numerous and powerful than it was 
at preſent. The Houſe at length divided on Mr Huſ- 
ſey's amendment, which was rejected by a majority 
of 143 to 77; after, which, the original motioa pro- 


poſed by Lord * was agreed to by the 
Houſe, | On 


was fix leſs than we poſſeſſcd 
twelve months before; that this diminution was oc- 


— 
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On the day appointed for voting the army ſup. 
plies; December 12, the Houſe was early and un- 
commonly crowded. The difficulty with which it 
was foreſeen the miniſter would be brought to diſcloſe 
the intentions of government, and the dexterit 
had already ſhewn in evading the queſtions with 5 
he had been preſſed on that ſubject, induced the Op- 


poſition to bring forward a motion, which, though 


it ſhould fail in its intended effect, of forcing from 


bim any binding declaration, mi bt at leaſt ſerve to 
diſcover the number of thoſe in the Houſe who, 
without reſpect to their general political ſentiments, 
agreed in opinion with them upon the proſecution of 


the war. 


As the object of this meaſure was to form a coa- 
lition from al parties, for the ſole purpoſe of obliging 
the crown to put an end to an attempt at once 
ruinous and impracticable, the motion was in terms 
the moſt cool and temperate. It was, to de- 
clare, that the war carried on in the dolomiet and 
plantations of North America, had been ineffectual 
to the purpoſes for which it had been undertaken, 
of affording protection to his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects 
there, and of defeating the hoſtile intentions of our 
confederated enemies.“ And, fecondly, That it 
was the opinion of the Houſe, that all farther at- 
tempts to reduce the Americans to obedience by force, 
would be ineffectual, and injurious to the true inte- 
reſts of this country, by weakening her powers to re- 
ſilt her ancient and conſederated enemies.“ 

The motion was ſeconded by Mr Powis. He laid, 
that the vote of that day muſt either accelerate che 
ruin of Great Britain, or prove the inſtrument of re- 
{toring it to its habitual luſtre, to all its former pow- 
er, and to the plenitude of happineſs and honour. 
A variety of pretexts, inſidiouſſy advanced by the 
miniſtry, and too credulouſly received by the majo- 
rity of that Honſe, had ſeduced them, from one ſeſ- 
ſion to another, to move with fatal ſteps along the 


Path to national deſtruddion. They had 3 
* | . in 


e . 
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in the American war againſt the voice of reaſon and © H 4 P. 
of wiſdom ; againſt that experience which ought to 
have taught them, and that calamity which ought 21. 
to have made them feel: That war was the idol of © 
his Majeſty's miniſters, to which they had ſacrificed 
the intereſts of the empire, and almoſt half it terri- 
tories. They had bowed before it themſclves, and 
had made the nation bow. They had aſſerted, that 
the public reſources were not exhauſted ; and they 
had made this aſſertion, becauſe they, themſelves 
found no diminution of income. Their annual in- 
comes aroſe out of the public purſe ; and inſtead of 
diminiſhing, they increaſed with the misfortunes and 
with the impoveriſhment of the country. The Ame- 
rican war, in which the miniſtry ſo madly perſiſted, * 
had been a war of deluſion from the beginning to 
the end. Every promiſe had been broken, every aſ- 
ſertion had been falſified, every object had been com: 
pletely given up. But it was time to put an end to 
theſe deluſions; the period was come, when it was in · 
diſpenſably neceſſary that the Parliament ſhould in- 
terfere, in order to avert that ruin with which this 
unhappy country was ſo immediately threatened. _ 

As ſoon as he fat down, Lord North aroſe, ima- 
gining, he faid, that the Houſe were in immediate 
expectation of hearing his opinion, and ſenſtble that 
the ſooner it was given, they would be able, with 
the greater facility and preciſion, to form a proper 
judgment on the two propoſitions that had been of- | 
fered to their confideration. To the motion, he | 
ſaid, he had great and weighty objections; but be- . 
fore he ſtated them to the Houſe, he felt himſelf 
bound, cfpecially aſter what had paſſed on another 
occaſion, io ſpeak much more explicitly than what 
was his uſual cuſtom, and indeed, than was wiſe and 
politic for a man in a high and reſponſible office to 
do, concerning the future mode of proſecuting the 
war. He then declared, that his Majeſty's ſervants 
had come to a determination, that the mode of pro. 
ſecuting boſtilities internally on the continent of A: 
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Av. merica ſhould no longer be followed; but that the 
XXXU form of the war ſhould undergo a total change, — 
2785, This declaration, he ſaid, he ſhould not have thought 


3 


himſelf warranted in duty to make, had not the eſti- 


mates of the army, then on the table, declared near- 
ly as much. By thoſe eſtimates, the Houſe would 
ſee, that Government had not provided itſelf with 
the means of carrying on the war in the manner it 
had hitherto been conducted; and, therefore, the 
Houſe could not require a ſurer pledge of the future 
intentions of adminiſtration. Having made this de. 


claration, his Lordſhip ſtated the objections to which 


he conceived the motion before the Houſe was liable; 


He inſiſted on its impolicy, as it pointed ont to the 


enemy what was to be the future fyſtem of the war, 
and conſequently directed them where to prepare 
for defence, or to plan their attacks, with the grea- 
teſt advantage. He objected to the looſe and gene- 
ral terms in which it was expreſſed. The motion 
declared, that all farther attempts to reduce the A- 
mericans to obedience by force, would be ineffectual 
and injurious. The government of this country then 
was to have its hands tied up by ſea and land. — 
Great Britain muſt not rctain any poſts in the colo- 
nies; for that would be conſidered as one mode of 
attempting to reduce the Americans to obedience by 
force. But was it not manifeſt, that there might be 
a neceſſity of retaining certain poſts in America, for 


the convenience even of carrying on the war againſt 


France and Spain ? His lordſhip added, that though 
he totally diſapproved of the motion propoſed by 


the Hon. Baronet, yet he was willing to declare it to 


be his opinion, that it would not be wiſe nor right to 
go on with the American war as we had hitherto 
done; that is, to ſend armies to traverſe from the ſouth 
to the north of the provinces in their interior parts, 
as had been done in a late caſe, and which had failed 


of producing the intended and the deſired effect. 
The motion was ſupported by Gen. Burgoyne, who 


obſerved, that declaring a deſigu of maintaining poſts 


In 
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in America, of the nature of New Vork, was decla- C HAF. 


ring a deſign of offenſive war; and that ſuch a main- 
tenauce of poſts would prove an improvident and a 
prepoſterous war. The great, if not the only pur- 
poſe of keeping places of arms upon an enemy's 
coaſt, and eſpecially upon a continent, muſt be for 


. offenſive war. But. New York, as a place of arms, 


could anſwer no poſſible purpoſe but to feed an im- 
practicable war, to become a neſt-egg for more mil» 


lions in the extraordinaries of the army, and to 


multiply that ſyſtem of contracts, loans, and influ- 
ence, which, after having operated to the Joſs of e- 
very dependence of the country, was ready to 
give the final blow to the laſt remains of property 
and liberty in the country itſelf. The General ad- 
ded, that he had not hitherto touched upon the 
principle of the American war. The impracticability 
of it was a ſufficient juſtification for ſupporting the 
preſent motion. But he was now convinced, that 
the principle of the American war was wrong, tho” 


he had not been of that opinion when he formerly 


engaged in the ſervice in America. He was likewite 
now convinced, upon comparing the conduct of the 
miniſtry, as time had developed their ſyſtem, that the 
American war formed only a part of a general deſign 
levelled againſt the conſtitution of this country, and 
the general rights of mankind. i 
Colonel Barre faid; the arguments uſed on the o- 
ther ſide of the Houſe, and the eſtimates, were de- 
luſive and impoſing. The eſtimates for the planta- 


tions wert for 6000 odd hundreds fewer ſoldiers than 


for the laſt year ; but then the numbers for garri- 
ſons were 10,000 more, and for the Eaſt Indies a- 
bout 9000. Now, as the executive power have an 
undoubted right to order the forces wherever they 


think proper, there was no ſecurity that the Ameri. 


can war ſhould not be carried on to the full extent 
that it had been for years paſt, without ſuch a reſo- 


lution as had been propoſed. The eſtimates were 
moſt ſcandalous; They gave us an army on paper, 
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RA r. the half of which we had never been, able to find. in 
n. actual ſervice; nay, it never had exiſted ; and tho 
78. millions upon millions had been voted for thoſe ſol- 


diers on paper, thoſe non-entities, yet no account 
had ever been given of the expenditure. The na- 
tion, ſaid he, ſhould endeavour to cheriſh and unite 
all that remained of our empire. The people of 
Ireland, that glorious people he muſt call them, who 
had ſo nobly armed in their own defence, ought to 
be taken into our boſom, and all their grievances re- 
dreſſed. They had pointed out to us what we 
ought todo. Every man in the nation ought to be 
in arme; and then all hirelings, whether ſoldiers or 
ſcamen, ſhould be ſent on board our fleets, where 
they onght to be, in order to reſtore the honour of 
their country's flag; or, like true Engliſhmen, ſeek 
a grave in that element which uſed to be the theatre 
of their glory. The cabinet ſhould be thrown open, 


and men of all parties ſhould be called to it; not 


upon à narrow change of ſyſtem, but upon a liberal 
plan, looking out for the men belt qualified to ſerve 
this country; like Lord Chatham, who; by a coa- 
lition of all the greateſt men in the ſtate, deſtroyed 
faction, and, ſtanding on the baſis of a great and 
glorious unanimity, fhook the world around... 
Mr Fox ſpoke in favour of the motion; and preſ- 
fed the Houſe not to depend on the part of a ſpeech 
of a miniſter, but to pin the noble lord down to a 
ä A RICO RT 15-46 
The Lord Advocate declared he ſhould have vo- 
ted againſt the noble lord in the blue ribbon, had 
he not explicitly declared the intention of govern- 
ment to alter the mode of the war entirely. The 
Lord Advocate openly avowed to the Houſe, chat 
his ſentiments reſpecting the war had been very dif- 
ferent formerly, but declared, that fatal experience 
had convinced him of its impracticability, unleſs the 
mode of . it was wholly changed... 
Lord George Germain ſaid, as he conſidered the 
motion as amounting to a reſolution to abandon the 
G 


6E ORO K In. 1 
American war altogether, he made no {rople to a- CHAP, 
vow, that if the Houſe came into it, he would im- . 
mediately retire; for, be the conſequence what it 1. - 
might, he never would be the miniſter to ſign any 
inſtrument which gave independence to America, 
becauſe he was determined from principle to leave 
the people their country—(Mr Byog ſaid haſtily a- 
croſs the Houſe, Yow'll leave us no country.) > Lord 
George . complained of the interruption, and ſaid, 
« If the Hon. Gentleman thinks himſelf, warranted 
ſo to do, let him impeach me! I am not conſcious 

of having ever intentionally, in any one inſtance, 
done wrong ſince I have held my ſituation; but [ 
wiſh moſt heartily, that if a change of miniſters is 
aimed at, and thought neceſſary, it may be done in 
the true conſtirutional way. Don't call the people 
together without doors, and tell them, that miniſters 
ought to be changed; but let this Houſe, with te 
dignity becoming irs character and its true impor- 
tance, adopt at once the conſtitutional meaſure. — 
Let them addreſs the throne upon it; and every 
gentleman preſent knows the purpoſe cannot fail of 
being anſwered.“ 

Several other members poke; 3 and the Houſe ha- 

; ving divided at two o'clock in the morning, Sir James 

| Lowther's motion was rejected by a majority of 220 
to 179. 

me number of thoſe who had ws ſuppaned 
the miniſter, but who voted againſt him on the pre» 
ſent occaſion, were ſuppoſed to have amounted nears 
ly to 20. Though this defection was not in itſelf of 

{uflicient magnitude to be attended. with any imme- 

diate bad effect to the exiſtence of adminiſtrationg 

yet other 8 appeared, which ſeemed to thrrat- 
en it with the moſt fatal, conſequences. The total 

| want of union and concert in the cabinet, the grrat 

I diverſity of opinion which prevailed amongſt the ſer- 

vants of the crown, and which they were no longer 

able to conceal, occaſioned, amongſt all deſcriptiqus of 
people, 1 prone aud univerfal alarm. + T6 115 
Vor- II | Kk | Ic 
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It was alſo Temarked in this debate, that the 
members who, though joine&to the great body of 
the Whigs, were ſuppoſed to act more immediately 
in concurrence with the Earl of Shelburne, expreſſed 
themſelves upon the ſubject of the continuance of 
the war in America with great caution and reſerve, 
The queſtion of independence having alſo unavoid. 
ably riſen in the courfe of the day, Mr Dunning de- 
clared it to be bis opinion, that the perſon who 
mould propoſe an avowal of it in favour of America, 
would be guilty of a crime little ſhort of high trea- 
ſon. 
The late hour to which the debate on the 12th 
had been protracted, made it neceffary to defer pro- 
cecding on the buſineſs of the ar mJ eſtimates till the 
following Friday, when the ſubject of the American 
war underwent, for the funk time ſince the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion; a long and vehement diſcuſſion. 
The Secretary ar War informed the Houfe, that the 
whole force of the army, including the militia of the 
kingdom, required for the ſer vice of the year 1782, 
would amount to 186,220 men, and for this force 
the Parliament had to provide. The fum required 
for theſe troops, for pay, cloathing, and other ar. 
ticles, amounted to 4,220,000}. This military force 


exceeded that of the laſt year by 4074 men; and the 


expence was conſequently greater by 29,067 l. 158. 
This increaſe was occaſioned by the greater number 


of troops already ſent, or then going to the Eaſt In- 


dies. But the expence of thoſe troops was to be re- 


; imburſed by the Eaſt India Company. 


After ſome farther ſtatements relative to the mili- 
tary force of the kingdom, and its expence, had been 


made by the Secretary at War, Colonel Barre roſe, 


and with great vehemence declared, that the eſtima- 

tes of the army which were laid before that Houſe 
were ſcandalous and evaſive. There were a much 
3 2 number of non · effective men than were ſtated 


* of the army. The Houſe ſhoyld alfo recollect, 


the eſtimates. In fact, they amounted to a fifth 


that 
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that the eſtimates lying on the table did not compoſe c H A5. 


the whole of the expences of the army; for extraor- 


dinaries of ſeveral millions were yet to come. Nei. 57. 


ther were the men, under the ſeveral deſcriptions 
given by the Secretary at War, the whole number 
of military force in our pay. Other troops were em- 
ployed ſolely at the diſcretion of the miniſter, and 
paid irregularly and unconſtitutionally, without 
the aſſent or knowledge of the legiſlature. Theſe 
were the provincial corps in America, amounting to 
gooo men in actual ſervice, the ſtatement of which 
force, though it had been called for from year to 
year, was never brought into the eſtimates. But it 
was the duty of that Houſe peremptorily to inſiſt, 
that the eſtimates of the proyincials ſhould be laid u- 


pon the table, with choſe of other regiments in the 


ſervice of his Majeſty... The precedent was alarming 
to the extreme; and he ſhould always reprobate the 


levying of an army by modes ſo manifeſtly repugnant . 


to the principles of the conſtnution. 
Mr Huſſey objected particularly to the independent 
companies. The meaſure, though it might be œcono- 


mical, impeded the preferment of meritorious officers: | 


Mr Fox maintained, that miaiſters' were ſtill out 
of their ſenſes; and no two of them thought alike; 
or rather that, ſpeaking different opinions, they jill 
were of one mind ;—and that was, for carrying: on 
the American war. One Noble Lord had ſpoken 
out. The other pretended, that the war, as lately 
carried on, was renounced. z. but this meant nothing; 
or, if any thing, it meant that the war ſhould be 
purſued, He recollected very well, that the Noble 
Lord in the blue ribbon being aſked four years ago, 
if he meant {till to carry on the war? replied, Not 


in the ſame manner; we muſt contract the ſcale, and 
purſue it on narrower grounds.“ This was exactly 


the preſent language of the Noble Lord ; he will 
not carry it on in the fame manner as he did under 
Lord Cornwallis.” He renounced. the war in the 
ſame language four years ago, but had continued to 


k 2 carry 
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HA. carry it on: his language was ſtill the ſame; and 


RXRXIY 
. "1781, a 


: inland continental war in America, and that all the 
war he thought it would be proper to wage, would 


the ſame conſequences would probably enſue. 
Lord North roſe to explain himſelf, and ſaid juſt 
what he ſaid on Wedneſday, that he renounced an 


be in defence of our poſts there, which it was by no 
means his wiſh to give up. N 
General Conway could not comprehend the mean- 
ing of the Noble Lord's declaration; he was not in 
the leaſt ſatisfied ; he wiſhed the American war to 
be abandoned altogether ; he would even ſubmit to 
the independence of America. Speaking of the capi- 
tulation of York-town, he ſaid, the article by which 
Lord Cornwallis gave up to halters the companions of 
his arms, was a ſtain never to be. worn out; an act 
unparallelled in the annals of the world: the poor 
Americans, who had fought and bled for us, had been 
delivered up to gibbets and executioners. He knew 


the gallantry and humanity of Lord Cornwallis too 


well not to be convinced, that if his men had not re- 
ſuſed to ſtand by him in the generous reſolution, he 


would have periſhed fighting, ſooner than capitulate 
upon terms which, if he was not excuſed by extreme 


neceſſity, would have damned his reputation. 
In the courſe of this debate, even the Paymaſter 


of the Forces (Mr Rigby) declared his conviction of 


the total impracticability of ſubduing the Americans 
by force. . 5 

Sir George Saville whimſically compared the mi- 
niſters reſolving not to carry on the war in the fame 
manner as uſual, to the Lacedomonian, who in a 
fight laying hold of an enemy's galley, had his hand 


cut off; he ſeized it then with his other hand, which 


was alſo. cut off. His friend then ſaid, © Sure you 
will not lay hold of the galley any more!“ „No,“ 
replied he, not the ſame way.” But he caught a 
art of the galley between his teeth, and held till his 
ead was ſtruck off, Miniſters, he feared, would 
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ſhew us the ſecond ſcene of the ſame tragedy in Ar HA . 


merica. 


Upon a diviſion, the queſtion was carried in fa- 3s. 


vour of Miniſtry by 166 to 84. The Secretary at 
War then moved all his reſolutions for the army, 
which were agreed to without any further oppo- 
ſition. Sor OE, 

On the 15th of ſame month, a motion was made 
by Mr Burke concerning abuſes relative to the ex- 
change of priſoners with America, in which Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's caſe, as well as that of Mr Laurens, 
late Preſident of the American Congreſs, was particu- 
larly confidered, and an exchange of the one for 
the other propoſed, in conſequence of a letter from 
Dr Franklin empowering him to make the propoſi- 
tion, He alſo propoſed a bill for regulating ex- 
changes of priſoners ; but the admiſſion of Mr Lau- 
rens ſoon after to bail, and the exchange of General 
Burgoyne, rendered the introduction of this regula- 
tion bill altogether needleſs. | 


In the Houſe of Lords, the ordinary buſineſs of pogponing 
government was ſuffered to proceed without any op- nd and 


257 e till the day appointed for paſſing the malt and bin- 


and- tax bills, Dec. 19. when the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham moved, that the third reading of the bills ſhould 
be deferred till the firſt Wedneſday after the receſs. 
He prefaced this motion by declaring, that a recent 
public calamity, the retreat of the fleet under Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt, had brought him down that day 
to the houſe; that he came without conſultation 
with any perſon whatever, and with the expectation 
that he ſhould probably not meet with a ſingle peer 
who would unite in opinion with him; but that he 
was neither to be deterred from the faithful diſ- 
charge of his duty by ſuperiority of numbers, nor 
diſheartened by the thin attendance of his friends. 
He then entered into a conciſe but comprehenſive de- 
tail of the ſtate of the nation, and urged from thence 
the neceſſity of coming to ſome immediate and de- 
ciſire meaſures, for ſaving what remained of the 
| K k 3 empire 
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empire from the irretrievable ruin, towards which 
it was rapidly verging. 

After a ſpeech of conſiderable length, which was 
delivered with an unuſual exertion of voice, and a 
flow of genuine eloquence, he concluded with calling 
on the noble lords preſent, to join him in yan ta 
for a few days the granting of the propoſed ſupplies, 
in order that in a-fuller aſſembly, and after a more 
mature deliberation, they might be better able to 
judge how far it was prudent to entruſt any longer 
the expenditure of the public money ' to perſons, 
whoſe groſs miſconduct was cvery day the cauſe of 
accumulating freſh misfortunes on the country. 


Lords Stormont, Weſtmoreland, and Sandwich, 


ſpoke againſt the Marquis's amendment; and the 
Duke of Chandos and Lord Chedworth for it; but 
it was negatived without a diviſion, and the main 
queſtion cid; agreed to, The Houſe next 
day adjourned. 75 5 

A debate upon the ſame ſubje& took place in the 
Houſe of Commons, December 20. Upon a motion 
being made to adjourn, Mr Byng propofed an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the firſt Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; but; after a long debate, it ſhared the ſame 
fate with the Marquis of Rockingham's motion in 


the Houſe of Peers. After which the Houſe ad- 
journed to January 21. : 


The firſt debate of any conſequence which took 
place in the Houſe of Commons after the Chriſtmas 


the want of receſs, was occaſioned by a motion made by Mr Fox, 


ſucceſs by 
fea. 


on the 23d of January 1782, That it ſhould be 
referred ro a commitree, to inquire into the cauſes 
of the want of ſucceſs of his Majeſty's naval forces 
during the war, and more particularly in the year 
1781.“ In ſupport of this motion, it was urged by 
that gentleman, that the meaſures of the Firſt Lord 
of the-Admiralry had been, in almoſt every particu- 
lar, liable to the charge of either neglect, ignorance, 
or want of policy. Our naval armaments were al- 
ways too late for the purpoſes they were —_— to 
$9730 29] erve ; 
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ſerve ; and.the Earl of Sandwich had uniformly ne- CHAP. 
glected to ſend fleets, at the opening of the ſeveral XXXII. 


campaigns, to prevent the junction of the French 
and Spaniſt 
ſion of thoſe campaigns, made any attempts to at- 
tack or to annoy their ſeparated force. The confe- 
derated fleets, amounting to ſixty ſail of the line, un- 


der the Count d'Orvilliers, had appeared in the 


Channel, with every mark of triumph, for two cam- 
paigns, not only unreſiſted, but even ſhunned by our 
naval armaments. The Chevalier de Ternay ha al- 
ſo been ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted with his ſhips 
to America, when he tranſported thither thoſe French 
troops which afterwards ſerved under General Waſh. 


ington, and aſliſted in the capture of Lord Cornwal. 


lis and his army. Captain Moutray, and the large 
fleet of Eaſt and Welt. Indiamen under his convoy, 
had been betrayed into the hands of the enemy, by 
being directed to repair to Madeira; whereby they 


vVere of neceſſity obliged to proceed in that tract 


which could not fail to conduct them to the naval ar- 
maments of the enemy. Indeed, the, Firſt, Lord of 
the Admiralty kad actcd uniformly as the ally and 
ſervant of the houſe of Bourbon; and ſo had the 
reſt of bis Majeſty's miniſters; without whoſe aid, the 
wiſdom of a Franklin, the valour and the prudence 
of a Maurepas, the vigilance of a Sartine, the craft 
of a De Caiſtres, the policy of America, and all the 
vigour and reſources of France and Spain, though 
doubly formidable from their confederacy . with Hol- 
land, could never have attained the power of over- 
whelming our once invincible dominions with ſo much 
diſgrace and calamity. . 5 
The conduct of Lord Sandwich was very warmly 


defended by Lords Mulgrave, North, Nugent, Cap- 


tain Luttrel, and the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
the firſt of whom ſpoke at great length; and the 


motion was ſupported by Lord Howe, General Conway, 


Sir Horace Mann, Mr William Pitt, and Mr Webb. 
After a long debate, the Committee divided, when 
PEN, k 4 there 


ſquadrons; nor had he, at the conclu- 


1782. 
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nl. there appeared for Mr Fox's motion „183; againſt 


178. 
rd 


it, 205. 
Whilſt the conduct of the Firſt Lord of the Admiral. 


Germain's ty was undergoing this ſevere ſcrutiny in the Houſe 


the queſtion for adjournment being carried, upon a 


of Commons, a more perſonal attack was made in 
the Houſe of Lords upon another of his Majeſty's 
miniſters. A ſtrong report had for ſome days paſt 
prevailed, that in conſequence, as was generally ſup- 


poſed, of ſome difference in opinion with the reſt of 


the cabinet, relative to the change of meaſures, 
which the court found itſelf under the neceſſity of 
adopting, with reſpect to the American war, the ſe- 
eretary of ſtate for the plantations was to reſign his 
employment, and, as a mark of the royal approbation 


of this miniſterial conduct, to be advanced to the 


On the ground of this . the Marquis of Car- 
marries, on the eight of February, after a ſhort 
ſpeech, in which he endeavoured to obviate the ob- 
jections to which he foreſaw his motion would ve 
liable, from its appearing to trench on the preroga 


ve of the crown, and to clear himſelf from the im- 


putation of acting on any political, or from any per- 


ſonal or invidious motive whatever, moved the fol- 


lowing reſolution:—“ That it is derogatory to the 
Honour of this houſe, that any perſon labouring un- 
der the cenſure of a court martial for diſobedience 
of orders, and declared unfit to ſerve his Majeſty i in 


any military capacity whatſoever, which "ſentence 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to confirm, ſhould be re- 
commended to rhe vin wn to be raiſed to the dig- 


nity of a peerage.” 
After a warm debate, the motion was rejected, by 


diviſion, by a majority of 75 to 28. 
Such, however, was the deteſtation of miniſtry, 


and the averſion ſhown to the promoting Lord 

George Germain to the dignity of pecrage,' that, on 

tbe z8th, after his actual inveſtiture, and when he 
ö had 
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ad taken his ſeat in the houſe under the title of CHAT 
rd Viſcount Sackville, a ſecond debate enſued re- ene 
Jative to the diſhonour the Peers had ſuſtained by his 1782 
admiſſion into their houſe. The motion on this oc- 
caſion was brought forward by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, and expreſſed nearly in the fame words 
with the former. The Marquis urged, that the 
Houſe of Peers being a court of honour, it behoved 
them moſt carefully to preſerve that honour uncon- 
taminated, and to endeavour to mark out, as forcibly 
as poſlible,” the diſapprobation which they felt at re- 
ceiving into their afſembly, as a brother peer, a per- 
ſon ſtigmatized in the orderly books of every regi- 
ment in the ſervice. 
| The carl of Abingdon obſerved, that he could not 
help conceiving, that although there was not a right 
of election, there was and mult be a right of exclu- 
ſion veſted in that houſe,” when the admiſſion of any 
peer happened to be againſt the ſenſe of their lord- 
ſhips. His judgment of this aroſe not only from the 
idea, that the houſe was poſſeſſed of original rights, 
as independent of the crown as of the people; but 
from the circumſtance of that ho ſe being the Pere 


ditary counſellors of the crown, againſt the ſenſe of 1 
whom, he held, the crown could not of right excrt 4 
iiſelf. 3 


Lord Sackville ſtood forward- the firſt in bis own 
defence. To beſtow honours, he ſaid, was the pe- 
culiar and indiſputable prerogative of the crown, 
where the perſons, upon whom thoſe honours were 
beſtowed, were competent to receive them. Would 
any noble lord venture to maintain, that the ſentence 
of a court-martial could amount to a legal diſqualif- 

cation from acquiring any civil capacity whatever? 
This would be to make the ſword ſuperior to the 
law, and military rule to ſuperſcde the civil jurifdic- 
Yion. His lordſhip reminded the houſe, that the 
ſentence referred to in the motion had paſſed three- 
and- twenty years ago, under circumſtances not very 
favourable to the — or the 1 8 of the 
court 
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& H A v. court that ſat upon him. As a proof of the juſt o. 
XXXIII. pinion that was entertained of the violence of the 
8 proceedings againſt him, he had been brought into 


office five years afterwards, and called to the privy. 
council. This he conſidered as a virtual repeal of 
the ſentence of the court-martial. And would their 
lordſhips, under ſuch circumſtances, at this diſtance 
of tinie, and without having the. whole of the caſe 
before them, proceed to annex to the judgment of a 
military court, the ſevereſt cenſure of a civil court of 
judicature ? | BE E 

Lord Walſingham contended, that there was no 
ijnſtance upon record in which that houſe had inter- 
poſed to reſtrain the exerciſe of the royal preroga- 
tive in the excluſive right, of creating peers. He in- 
ſtanced the examples of Lord Bacon and Sir Robert 
Walpole, Who had each been convicted of civil 
crimes, and yct had been ſubſequently called to a 
ſeat in that aſſembly. 3 

The duke of Richmond obſerved, that, from the 
reign of Edward III. to the time of Henry VIII. it 
Was expreſsly ſtated, in every new patent of the cre- 
ation of a peer, that ſuch creation was made with 
the conſent of parliament ; nor did a fingle inſtance oc- 
cur, during the whole of this period, of any title 
beipg granted without the particular acquieſcence of 
the houſe of lords, The Duke then adverted to the 
circumſtances which attended the behaviour of Lord 
Sackville at the battle of Minden, an action in which 
his Grace was himlelf preſent. He ſaid, he could 
with much facility have ſolved what all the witneſſes 
were not able poſitively to determine. If, as he was 
ſummoned to appear upon the trial, his depoſition 
had been called for, he could have proved, becauſe 
he held all the while his watch within bis hand, and 


ſeldom ceaſed to look at it, that the time loft when 
the noble Viſcount delayed to advance, under pre- 


tence that, receiving ſuch contradictory orders, it 
was impoſſible for him to diſcover whether he ought 
to advance with the whole cavalry, or only with the 
8 "Brit 
ſ | 
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Britiſh cavalry, was one hour and a half, though the c H A 
whole diſtance was only one mile and a quarter, TR 

Lord Stormont maintained, that there was no con- | 
trol of the king's prerogative in the creation of Pen, 
but legal diſability. 

To which the Marquis of Carmarthen replied, 
that if this was the only rule and guide of the prero- 
gative, no objection could be made againſt the king's 
chimney-ſweep being created a peer. 

The Marquis's motion was alſo vigorouſly ſup- 
ported by the Earl of Derby and the Marquis of 
Rockingham : but was oppoſed by Lord Walfing- 
ham, the Earl of Denbigh, Duke of Grafton, and 
the Lord Chancellor. It was however, rejected, by 
a majority of 93 againſt 28. But a proteſt was en- 
tered, ſigned by nine peers, in which the ſentence, 
and the public orders, were particularly ſtated, and 
in which they declared, that they * could- not look 
* upon the railipg to the peerage a perſon ſo cir- 

e cuinſtanced, in any other light, than as a meaſure 
fatal to the intereſts, as well as to the glory of the 

& crown, and to the dignity of that houſe, inſulting 
“ to the memory of the late ſovereign, and likewiſe 

* to every ſurviving branch of the illuſtrious houſe 

* of Brunſwick; repugnant to every priaciple of 

“ military diſcipline, and directly tomrary to the 

* maintenance of the honour of that houſe, and to 

* that honour which has for ages been the glorious _ 

« characteriſtic of the Britiſh nation, and which, as 
s far as could depend on them, they found them- 

* ſelves called upon, not more by duty than inclina- 
6e tion, to tranſmit pure and unſullied ro poſterity.” 

The appointment of Mr Welbore Ellis to the of- Cen, Con- 
fice of ſecretary of ſtate for the plantation depart- tion 2 
ment, vacant by the reſignation of Lord Viſcount adde = 
Sackville, and of Licutenant General Sir Guy Carle- America 
ton to ſucceed the commander in chief of the forces *. 
in north America, having occaſioned a general alarm 
amongſt thoſe who were perſuaded that there ſtill 
exiſted a ſecret and obſtinate attachment in the 

court 
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een. court to the proſecution of the war againſt the colo- 
Il. nies, it was reſolved to make another attempt in the 


1782. 


to defructive. 


Houſe ok Commons, to bind up the hands of the ex- 
ecutive government by a ſtrong and explicit declara- 
tion of the opinion of parliament. With this view, 
General Conway on the 229 of February moved, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Majeſty, to 


ee implore his Majeſty to liſten to the advice of his 


Commons, that the war might no longer be pur. 
« ſacd, for the impracticable purpoſe of reducing 
< the inhabitants of that country to obedience by 
« force; and to-expreſs their hopes, that his Majc- 
5 ſty's deſire to reſtore the public tranquillity might. 
6 be forwarded, and made effectual, by a happy re- 
te conciliation with the revolted colonies-” 

In the ſpeech by which he introduced this motion, 
the General obſcrved, that all hopes of ſucceſs in the 
war, 6n the part of Great Britain, were now at an 
end. Notwithſtanding the inſidious repreſentations 
thar had been made of the ſtate of affairs in Ameri- 
ca, the fact was, that not a ſingle friend to the Bri- 
tiſh goyernment could be diſcovered, amongſt the 
inhabitants of North America, from one end of the 
country to the other. He had however, received 
intelligenge, from a perſon who lately arrived from 
America, that the people of that country, although 
in arms againſt us, were ſtill anxious for the accom- 
pliſhment of peace. He was alſo aſſured, that cer - 
tain individuals, at no conſiderable diſtance, were 
impowered, on the part of the Congreſs, to treat with 
the miniſters of Great Britain, for the attainment of 
jo eſſential an object. Theſe circumſtances were not 
unknown to government; and a noble lord, who 
had lately retired from the office of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the American department, had been particularly 
applicd to on this intereſting occaſion. But as they 
had hitherto done nothing, it was indiſpenſibly necei- 


| ſary that the parliament ſhould interfere, and put an 


immediate end to a war ſo calamitous, ſo fatal,- and 


The 


GRG MH 

The motion was ſeconded by Lord John Caven- c H AP. 
diſh, and powerfully ſupported by Mr Burke, Mr XXX. 
Wilberforce, Mr T. Townſend, Mr Turner, Colonel 7%. 
Barre, Mr William Pirt, and Mr Fox. It was, how- - 
ever, vigorouſly oppoſed by Mr Welbore Ellis, Lord 
North, Mr Adam, Lord Sheffield, the Lord Advo- 
cate, and Mr Rigby. The debate laſted till two 
o'clock in the morning. All the arguments uſed on 
former occaſions were recurred to on both ſides of 
the houſe. Miniſters continued to uſe the fame vague _ 
and undetermined language as before. They had, 
however, {till ſtrength ſufficient to gain their point, 
though only by a ſingle vote; the motion being re- 
jedted dy 194 to 193. 

The event of this diviſion was conſidered, by Oppo- 
ſition, as a complete victory over the miniſter on the, 
ſubje& of the American war; and, as a majority of 
the abſent members were ſuppoſed to coincide with 
the former, Mr Fox immediarely gave notice, that 
the queſtion reſpecting the farther proſecution of 
the American war, would be be brought before the 
Houſe again in a few days. It was zccordingly re- 
vived, in a ſomewhat different form, on the 27ch o 
the ſame month. On that day a petition from the 
city of London was preſented to the Houſe, ſoliciting 
parliament to interpoſe in ſuch a manner as. ſhould 
prevent any farther proſecution of the American 

War; after which General Conway moved, that it 
ſhould be reſolved, © That it was the opinion of that 
Houſe, that the farther proſecution of offenſive war- 
on the continent of North America, for the purpoſe 
of reducing the revolted colonies to obedience by 
force, would be the means of weakening the efforts. 
of this country againſt her European enemies, and. 
tend, under the preſent circumſtances, dangerouſly, 
to increaſe the mutual enmity, fo fatal to the inte- 
reſts both of Great Britain and America, and, by. 
preventing a happy reconciliation with that country, 
to fruſtrate che carneſt deſire graciouſly expreſſed, 
by his Majeſty to reſtore the bleſſings of public tran, . 

quillity.“ 
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316 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
HA r. quillity.” The General introduced his motion by 
Xl. à moſt eloquent and animated ſpeech, in which he 
3782. combated all the objections, that had been urged on 
former occaſions, by the other ſide of the houſe, It 
had been aſſerted, that it was unconſtitutional for 
that houſe to interfere with its advice in matters 
which eſpecially belong to the executive branch of 
government. This poſition he poſitively condemned, 
both as repugnant to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
and totally unſupported by fact. He proved, from 
a regular ſcries of precedents, down from the reign 
of Edward III. to the acceſſion of Eis preſent Maje. 
Ry, that Parliament had always been in the practice 
of interpoſing, with its advice, in matters of peace 
and war, of treatics and alliances, and even in the 
marriages of the royal family. Such interference 
had, indeed, ſometimes been reprehended from, the 
throne, as an improper intermeddling in ſtate af- 
fairs; bur Parliament, and particularly that houſe, 
had generally made its voice to be heard with au- 
thority and effect. The General urged other argu- 
ments in {upport of his motion, which was ſeconded 
by Lord Althorpe; and petitions from the mayor, 
burgeſſes, aud commonalty of the city of Briſtol, and 
from the merchants, tradeſmen, and inhabitants of 
that city, againſt the American war, were read. 
In order to evade coming to any immediate deter- 
mination on the queſtion, a propoſition was made by 
Mr Wallace, the attorney-general, that a truce 
ſhould be entered into with America; and that a 
bill ſnould be prepared to enable his Majeſty's mini- 
, ſtres ro treat on this ground; and, under the pre- 
rence of allowing time for this meafure, he moved, 
& that the preſent debate ſhould be adjourned for a 
fortnight.” The Houſe divided upon this motion, 
when there appeared for it 215, and againſt it 234; 
ſo that there was a majority of 19 againſt the mini- 
ſtry. The original motion of General Conway was 
they put, and carried without a diviſion, 
Tue General immediately followed up his firſt mo- 
tion 
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Yion with another, for an addreſs to the King, in cn A b. 


which the American war was ſpoken of preciſely in 
the ſame terms made uſe of in the motion, and in 
which his Majeſty was ſolicited to put a ſtop to any 
farther proſecution of offenſive war againſt the colo- 
nies. This motion was agreed to, and it was alſo 
reſolved, that the addrefs ſhould be preſented to his 
Majeſty by the whole Houſe. It was accordingly 
preſented on the iſt of March, when his Majeſty re- 
turned an anſwer, in which be declared, That the 
Houſe of Commons might be aſſured, chat, in purſu- 
ance of their advice, he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould appear to him to be moſt conducive to the re- 
ſtoration of harmony between Great Britain and her 


revolted colonies, fo effential to the proſperity of 


both; and that bis efforts ſhould be directed, in the 
moſt effeQual manner, againſt our European enemies, 
until ſuch a peace could be obtained, as ſhould con- 


iſt with the intereſts and permanent welfare of his 
kingdoms.” 


XXXIII. 


1783. 


General Conway, not perfectly ſatisfied with the Reſolution 


expreſſions uſed in the anſwer miniſters adviſed his 


to conſidet᷑ 
as enemies 


; Majeſty to return the addreſs, roſe again to obſerve, thoſe who 


that in that anſwer all reference to ofen war was 


? adviſed the 
further pro- 


cautiouſly avoided. The Houſe was only informed, Oe of 


in general terms, that he ſhould take ſuch meaſures 
as might appear to him moſt conducive to the reſto- 
ration of peace ; bur the Houſe had no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, but that a more vigorous proſecution of the 
war might be one of thefe meaſures. He therefore 
thought it neceſſay to move, that it ſhould be reſolved 
* 'That, after the ſolemn declaration of the opinion 
of that Houſe, in their humble addreſs preſented to 
bis Majeſty on Friday laſt, and his Majeſty's aſſu- 
rance. of his gracious intention, in purſuance. of their 
advice, to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear to his 


Majeſty to be moſt conducive to the reſtoration of 


harmony between Great Britain and her revolted 
colonies, ſo eſſential to the praſperity of both, that 
Houſe would conſider as enemies-to his Majeſty, and 


this 


War. 
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© HA p. 
XXXII. 


2784. 


1 
Motion for 
A truce or 


Peace. 


Capture of 
8 Corn- 


this country, all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to fru- 
ſtrate his Majeſty's paternal care for the caſe and hap- 
pineſs of his people, by adviſing, or by means at- 
tempting, the farther proſecution of. offenſive war 
on the continent of North America, for the. purpoſe 
of reducing the revolted colonies to obedience by 
force.” The motion was ſeconded by Lord Al. 
thorpe; and, after a feeble oppoſition. from miniſtry, 


Was ſuffered to paſs without a diviſion. 


The following day a motion was made by the At- 
torney-general, © for leave to bring in a bill, to e- 
nable his. Majeſty to conclude a truce or peace with 
the revolted colonies in America.” The motion was 
ridiculed by Mr Fox, on account of the quarter from 
whence it came; but no ſerious oppoſition was made 
"0 5. 

Whilſt theſe great and important queſtions were 
agitating i in the Commons, the conduct of govern- 
ment, with reſpect to the late campaign in North A- 
merica, underwent a ſtrict and ſeverc ſcrutiny, in a 
Committee of the Lords. On the 6th of the month, 
aſter 4 number of papers had been read, relative to 
the ſurrender of Earl Cornwallis and the army under 
his command, the two following motions were made 
by the duke of Chandos. Firſt, „ That it was the 
opinion of that Houſe, that the immediate cauſe of 
the capture of the army under Färl Cornwallis, in 
Virginia, appeared to have been the want of a ſuffi- 
cient naval force to cover and protect the ſame.“ 
Secondly, That the not covering and protecting 
the army under Earl Cornwallis, ina proper manner, 
was highly blameable in thoſe who adviſed and plan- 
ned the expedition.” After ſome debate, the mo- 
tions were rejected, upon a diviſion, by à majority 


. of 72 to 37. 


Refolotions 


Notwithſtanding the majority which had lately ap- 


propoſed a- peared againſt the miniſtry in the Houſe of Commons, 


gainſt mi- 
ur. 


and the pernicious conſequences which had attended 
their meaſures, they {till diſcovered à great unwil- 


liogncſs to retire from power ; and rhe Firſt 05 
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ot the Treaſury, in particular, ſeemed. determined CHAP, 
nor to reſign, till he ſhould be compelled to it by the 2 
moſt abſolute neceſſity. The members of the oppo- * 
ſition, however, continued to employ the moſt vi- 
gorous efforts, in order to effectuate a change of ad- 
miniſtration. On the 8th of March, ſeveral motions 
were made in the Houſe of Commons by Lord John 
Cavendiſh; one of which was, 6 That the chief 
<« cauſe af all the national misfortunes is want of fore- 
« ſight and ability! in his Majeſty's miniſters.” 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr Powys; and 
after a debate of conſiderable length, the Houſe 
divided on the motion for the order of the day; 
when the numbers for it appeared to be 226, and a- 
gainſt i it 2163 ſo that, on this occaſion, there Was 4 
majority of ten in favour of adminiſtration. = _ 
The unpopularity of Lord North,. however, was 
now further augmented by his propoſal of ſome new. 
taxes; particularly that on ſoap, the carriage of 
goods, and places of public entertainment; all of which 
were finally rejected by the Houſe: , 
The interval between the 8th and 1 5th 1 vas gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been employed in various un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to divide the party in oppoſition; 
and as Lord North ſtill ſeemed averſe to reſigu, on Maa © 
the latter day a motion was made by Sir Joke Rous, gainſt mi- 
and ſeconded by the younger Lord George Caven- gry by fy 
diſh, rhe defign of which was to accelerate-a change | 
of adminiſtration; After 1 reciting the facts contained 
in the reſolutions moved on the 8th, is was propoſed 
to reſolve, * That, on conſideration. thereof, the Houſe 
could have no farther' confidence in the miniſters 
who had the directions of public affairs. In the de- 
bate, the neceſſity of ſome new arrangement in the 
adminiſtration of able affairs was no longer denied; 
but the impolicy, and even the danger of throwing 
the country. entirely into the hands of any party, was 
ſtill ſtrongly contended. A coalition was loudly called 
for by many moderate and iadependent members, and 
the propriety of leaving ty ak the head 
Vol., II. LI . 
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E 1 AP. of the treaſury in poſſeſſion of his office, till ſuch 2 


meaſure could be accompliſhed, was much inſiſted on. 
On the other fide, it was urged, that the bait of 
a coalition had been thrown out by the court mere- 


ly for the purpoſe of delay, and giving room for in- 


trigue and cabal; and that, in order to fecure to the 
nation the advantages which it was now univerſally 


admitted would ariſe from a total change in the pu- 


blic councils, it was neceſſary not to relax, for a 
moment, the vigorous purſuits of ſuch meaſures, as 


could not fail of being ſpeedily crowned with ſucceſs, 


A long debate enſued, which was remarkable for 
an argument reſpecting the American ; controverſy, 
perfectly original, and unprecedented in all that had 


been ſaid or written on that ſubject. Sir James Mar- 


riot informed the Houſe, that though it had been 


frequently pretended, that the inhabitants of the colo- 


nies were not reprefented in the Britiſh Parliament, yet 
the fact was otherwiſe; for they were actually repre- 
ſented. The firſt colonization, by national and ſove- 
reign authority, he remarked, was the eſtabliſhment of 
the colony of Virginia. The grants and charters made 
of thoſe lands, and of all the ſubſequent colonies, were 
of one tenure, and expreſſed in the following terms : 
Jo have and to hold of the king or queen's majeſty, 
as part and parcel of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, 
within the county of Kent, reddendum, a certain rent at 
our caſtle of Eaſt Greenwich, &c.. So that the inha- 


bitants of America were, in fact, by the nature of 


their tenure, repreſented in Parliament by the knights 


of the ſhire for the county of Kent. Ihis curious 
legal diſcovery, that the American colonies were part 


and parcel of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, though 


delivered by the learned judge with all proper gra- 


vity and ſolemnity, yet excited ſo much merriment 
in the Houſe, that it was with great difficulty, for 
ſome time, that the Speaker could preſerve any kind 
of order. | 


Lord North endeavoured to vindicate his own ad- 
miniſtration. He affirmed, that it could not be de- 
clared with truth, by that Houſe, chat the loſs of 


the 
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the American colonies, or of the Weſt India iſlands, c H A P. 


or our other national calamities, originated from the 
meaſures of the preſent 'adminiſlration. The repeal 
of the American ſtamp- act, and the paſſing of the de- 
claratory law, took place before his entrance into of- 


xXXXII. 


fice. As a private member of Parliament, he gave 


his vote in ſavour of both; but, as a miniſter, he was 
not reſponſi N e for either. The Houſcat length divid- 


ed upon the queſtion, when there appeared for it 227 


and againſt it 136; ſo that there was a majority of 
nine in favour of adminiſtration; $ 
Notwithſtanding this ſeemingly favourable. deter- 
mination, it was- ſo well known that the miniſtry 
could not ſtand their ground, that four days after; 
a ſimilar motion to that made by Sir John Rous; 
was to have been made by the Earl of Surrey; but 
when his lordſhip was about to riſe for that porpoſe, 
Lord North addreſſed himſelf to the Speaker, and 
obſerved, that as he underſtood the motion to be 
made by the noble carl was fimilar to thar made a 
few days before, and the object of which was the 
removal of the miniſters, he had ſuch information to 
communicate to the Houſe; as muſt, he conceived, 
render any ſuch motion now unneceſſary: He could 
with authority aſſure the Houſe, that his Majeſty 


had come to a full determination to change his mini-, Ip 


March 19. 


ſters. Indeed, thoſe. perſons, who had for ſome time reign. 


conducted the public affairs, were no longer his Ma- 


jelty's miniſters. They were not now to be conſi- 


dered as men holding the reins of government, and 
tranſacting meaſures of ſtate, but merely remaining 
to do their official duty, till other miniſters were ap- 
pointed to take their places. The ſooner thoſe new 
miniſters were appointed, his lordſhip declared, that, 
in his opinion, the better it would be for the public 
buſineſs, and the general intereſts of the nation. He 
returned thanks to the Houſe for the many inftances 
of favour and indulgence which he had received from 
them, during the courſe of his adminiſtration ;,_and 
he declared, that he conſidered himſelf as reſponſible, 
in al ſenſes of the word, for every circum ance of 
L1 2 his 
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his miniſterial conduct, and that he ſhould be ready 
to anſwer to his country, whenever he ſhould be cal. 
led upon for that purpoſe. 

During the adjournment, a new adminiſtration was 
formed under the auſpices of the Marquis of Rock. 
ingham ; a nobleman on whoſe public principles, as 
as well as private honour and virtae, the nation ſcem. 
ed to repoſe, after the violent ſtruggle by which it 
had been agitated, with the ol and moft im- 
plicit conſidence. The cabinet, including the mar. 
quis himſelf , as Firſt Commiffioner of the Treaſury, 
was compoſed of the Earl of Shelburne® and Mr Fox, 
who were appointed Secretaries of State; Lord Cam- 
den *, Prefident of the Council; Duke of Grafton *, 


Privy Seal; Lord John Cavendiſh *, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer 3 Admiral Keppel*, who was alſo 
created a Viſcount: Firſt Commilliogee of the Admi. 


ralty; General Conway“, Commander in Chief of 
the forces; Duke of Richmond i, Maſter-General of 
the Ordnance ; Lord Thurlow, who was continued 
in his office of Lord _ Chancellor ; and Mr Dun- 
ning *, created Baron of Aſhburton, and made Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter. 

Other offices and honours were likewiſe conferred 
on different members of the oppoſition ; among o- 


tbers, Mr Iſaac Barre! was made Treafarer of his 
Majeſty's navy; Right Hon. Thomas "Townſhend x, 


Secretary at war; Right Hon. Edmund Burke“, Re- 
ceiver, and Paymaſter: general of the forces ; Duke 
of Portland“, Lord Lieutenant, and General John 
Burgoyne v, Commander in Chief in Ireland ; Dake 
of Mancheſter „ Lord Chamberlain ; Earl of Efling- 
ham”, Treaſurer ; and Earl of Ludlow*, Comptrol- 
ler of his Majeſty's Houfehold. Sir Fletcher Norton 


was at ſame time raiſed to the Peerage, by the ſtile 


and title of Lord Grantley. 
Of ſome of the circumſtances which preceded this 
great 


82 2 — North. 1 Earl of Sandwich. n Rick. Rigby, Eſq. 
b E. Lord Amherſt. 7 Earl of Caxliſle. 

: c 7 Stormont, i Viſc. Townſkend. or Jun Irwin. 

3 d Earl Bathurſt. k Earl of Clarendon. Earl of Hertford. 

= 


e Earl of Dartmouth, 1 Vacant. r Earl of Saliſbury. 
f Lord . m Ch. Jenkinſon, Eſq. s Sir Rich, Worſley, 
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great event, we have already given an account; but CH 
the private negoclations with the ſovereign, relative : 
the arrange „ 


to the arrangements of the new miniſtry, were na- 
turally of ſo ſecret a nature, and have been ſo va- 
riouſly reported, that of theſe tranſactions we can- 
not attempt to give a minute or particular narration. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the great perſonage, whoſe con- 
currence was neceſſary in this important political re- 
volution, experienced no ordinary degree of agita- 
tion of mind, on being in a manner compelled to 
make ſo total a change in his councils. For it is un- 
derftood, that, on this occaſion, the leading mem- 
bers of oppoſition were united rogether with great 
firmneſs, and would agree to no coalition with any 
of the oppolite party, excepting only with the noble 
Lord who was inveſted with the office of Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. So many men of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, and who profeſſed ſuch public 
{pirited principles, had never before been united in 
adminiſtration. They came into power, indeed, at a 
period when the nation was in a fituation extremely 
calamitous, difficult, and dangerous; but, at all e- 
vents, ſuch a miniſtry, if they continued united, could 
not but be productive of ſignal advantages to the na- 
tion. The public meaſures, for which the new Mi- 
niſter was ſaid to have ſtipulated. with the court, be- 
fore he would conſent to enter into any negociation 
for office, were theſe:—1, Peace with the Ameri- 
cans, and the acknowledgment of their independence 
not to be a bar to the. attainment of that object 
2. A ſubſtantial reform in the ſeveral branches of the 
civil liſt expenditure, on the plan, propoſed. by Mr 
Burke: 3. The diminution of the inſſuence of the 
crown, under. which article the. bills for excluding 
contraQors from ſears in Parliament, and diſqualify- 
ing the revenue officers from voting in the election 
of members, were ineluded. i 
The new arrangement having. been. announced to, 
the Houſe, and the writs moved for ſuch gentlemen. 
as had vacated their (cats, by accepting offices, the 
Houſe adjourned, on account of the enſuing holidays, 
without procecding to any other buſfineſs. 1 3 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Diftreſſes of Ireland——Relief propoſed in Parliament 
——Refuſal highly reſented by the Iriſh, who enter 
into military aſſociation:. Jord Shelburne's mo- 
tion to cenſure miniſters Lord North's propoſi- 
tions for the relief of Ireland——Iriſh till diſſatis- 
fed Mr Grattan's motions in favour of Ireland 
—Reſolutions of the Volunteers at Dungannon 
Mr Eden's motion in favour of Ireland —— Meſſage 
from the King——lIriſh Parliament, on a motion of 
'Mr Grattan, declare themſelves independent of that 
Britain Vote 20,000 ſeamen, alſo 50,000 |. 
to Mr Grattan. Ns . 


g HA p. N the 8th April, being the firſt day of the meet- 
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1782. 
iſtreſſes 
of ſreland 
during the 
American 
War. 


ing of Parliament after the receſs, the affairs 
of Ireland were unexpectedly brought before the 
Houſe of Commons by Mr Eden, who, having been 
Secretary to the Earl of Carliſle, Lord Lieutenant 
of that kingdom, was juſt arrived from thence with 
his reſignation of the Vice-royalty. Before, howe- 
ver, we enter upon what paſſed on that occaſion, it 
will be neceſſary to take a retroſpective view of the 
political ſtate of that country for ſome years previous 
to this period, in order that the cauſes of the diſcon- 
tenis and jealouſies which prevailed among that peo- 
ple may be properly underſtood. | 
During the long period of the American war, 
though perhaps the enemy had ſuffered much more 
than ourſelves, yet the many diſaſters which had be- 
fallen the trading part of Great Britain, were too 
obvious and too fatal in their conſequences to be 
palliated. Great as theſe were, however, they were 
moſt ſenſibly felt by the Iriſh, whoſe diſtreſſes were 
wn reg Lets, more | > Fs 
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now augmented to a moſt alarming pitch, and that 


by other cauſes than merely the lofles immediately Z* 
ſuſtained, and proceeding directly from the Ameri- 


CEN 
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can war. Beſides the ancient feſtraints on the com- 


merce of that kingdom, an embargo had been laid 
on the trade of Ireland ever ſince the year 1776; 
by which their ſtaple commodities of beef and but⸗ 
ter were ſhut up and periſhing in their warehouſes, 
at the ſame time that their only free and valuable 
manufacture, that of linen, was grievouſly reduced 
through want of the American market. 


Theſe grievances became ſo intolerable, and the Relief pro- 
complaints of the Iriſh ſo loud, that Parliament at Pin 


laſt thought proper to take them into conſideration. 


The embargo upon ſalted beef and butter had been 


laid on with a view to prevent the French from be- 
nefiting themſelves by the Iriſh market, and ſupply- 
ing their ſhips with proviſions at an eaſy rate. It 
was now, however, urged, with great appearance 
of reaſon, that no uſeful conſequence whatever had 
attended this meaſure ; as it could not be made ap- 
parent that the French armaments had been laid a- 
fide, or even deferred, on account of the want of 


Iriſh proviſions ; and their Weſt India Iflands. were 


ſo far from being ruined on that account, that it 
was well known they were ſupplied with many ar- 
ticles upon as good terms as our own lands. On 
the other hand, it could not but be ſeen with con- 
cern, that the northern parts of Germany, andcoun- 


tries adjacent to the Baltic, were graſping at the 


trade which was now dipping out of the hands of 
the Iriſh. Hitherto, indeed, they were very defi- 
cient in point of {kill; ſo that though they ſpared 
neither expence nor labour i in procuring ſalt for the 
purpoſe of curing, and proper perſons to inſtruct 
them in the method of applying it, yet the ſamples 
they had produced in the Weſt India market were 
far inferior to the ſame commodity from Ireland. 
The attempt, however, was very alarming z and 

he lowneſs of rents, 1 cheapnoſs of cattle in theſe 


4 countrics, ( 
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NA. countries, affording them great advantages, it could 


not be doubted that they would ſoon improve in the 


1782. art both of feeding and curing; and it is well 


known, what ' difficulty attends the recovery of a 


brarch of trade when once it is loſt. The lilcon. 


tent was, at the ſame time, inflamed by a ſuppoſi- 


tion, whether right or wrong, that all this miſchief 
was occaſioned by the partiality of the miniſtry, who 


_ wanted to throw vaſt ſums inta the hands of à few 


favourite contractors, without regarding the incon- 


veniencies or diſtreſſes which might thus befal the 


reſt of the nation. 

This general diffatisfaQion was likewiſe encreaſed 
by ſeveral other .cireumſtances. For thirty years 
paſt the rent of hands i in Ireland had been gradually 
on. the Ade and though this riſe in the rents 
had been generally ſupported by the market prices, 
yet it was generally ſuppoſed, that competition, and 
the ſpirit of ſpeculation, which had lately produced 
ſach pernicious effects in both kingdonis, had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the riſe : and as the ſpeculations 
failed, and of conſequence the competition, lands 
fell, the land. owner was diſtreſſed, the farmer ruin. 
ed, and a general failure of all credit enſued. 

In ſuch unhappy circumſtances, the populace, 
who in that country conſtitute the majority of the 
inhabitants, were rendered deſtitute of employment, 
and conſequently of the neceffaries of life ; nor were 
the moſt liberal and charitable ſubſcriptions, even to 
the ſupporting of 20,606 in the city of Dublin 
only, able to counteract the miſchief which had ta- 
ken ſo deep a root. Their ſituation was now ſo 
damant, that even miniſters themſelves were at 
length convinced of the neceſſity of paying ſome at- 
tention to it; and Earl Nugent having, on the 2d 
April 1778, moved ſeveral reſolutions or removing 
. reſtrictions on their trade, Lord North 
ſeemed diſpoſed to favour them, though nothing ef- 
fectual was done at the time. About the latter end 
of che ſame year, therefore, the Iriſh affairs were a- 


gain 
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Who derived their titles from that kingdom, and 
ſtrong colours, the diſtreſſes of the people, and the 


abſolute neceſſity there was for affording them ſpee- 


dy and ſubſtantial relief, which, they ſaid, could 
only be done effeQually by removing thoſe impoli- 


tic reſtrictions on their trade, which originated from 
the narrow ſpirit of monopoly operating upon miſta- 


ken notions of all true commercial principles ; theſe 
reſtrictions being in reality as contrary to the real in- 


tereſts of this country as they were abſolutely ruin- 
ous to Ireland. They accordingly gave notice, that 


they would move, immediately after the holidays, 

for a bill or bills to grant commercial relief to that 
o i NC 
lo the debates which now enſued, the principal 
arguments in favour of Ireland were, That, leaving 


entirely out of the queſtion all kind of hberaliry and | 


juſtice, we were now compelled by abſolute neceſſity 
to endeavour to unite all parts of the kingdom in 
one common bond of defence, which could only be 
done by a general communion of intereſts, and par- 
ticipation of benefits, No time was to be loſt, as 
the experiment was too dangerous to riſque the ſe- 


paration and diſaffection of Ireland after what had 


happened in America. They faid, that however 
great the loyalty and patience of Ireland had hither. 


to been, there were certain limits to thoſe qualities 


of the human mind, beyond which they could not 


poſſibly be driven; and the attempt would undoubt- 


be a matter of the utmoſt danger. It was, in- 
deed. evident, that as ſoon as peace took place with 
America, if our oppreſſion, and conſequently the 
mifertes of Ireland, ſhould ſtill continue, the people 


of that country would undoubtedly emigrate ro Ame. 


rica along with their arts, manufactures, and indu- 


ſtry; and it was already too well known, that the 


American arrnies were principally recruited, and 


their beſt troops in a great meaſure compoſed of thoſe 


unbappy 


in mentioned in Parliament. Several members c H AP. 


whoſe fortunes lay principally there; ſtared, in 1 
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unhappy emigrants from Ireland, who, being driven 
from their country by want and oppreſſion, were 
compelled to rake up arms in a quarrel in which they 
had no intereſt, and to ſhed the blood of their friends 
and brethren.- The Iriſh alſo were ſaid to be our 
beſt cuſtomers in many articles of our merchandiſe 
and manufactures; from that country we had long 
derived much additional ſtrength and power; and 
ſhe was capable of affording till greater advan- 
tages under a wiſe and liberal ſyſtem of government. 
To juſtify their various aſſertions, they moved for 
various papers, by which'it appeared, that the ex- 
ports from England to Ireland amounted, on an a- 
verage of ten years, only to 2,857,000 1. annually ; 
that the exports from Ireland into England, on an 
average of the ſame time, did not exceed 1,35 43,0001, 
annually ; of conſequence, the balance in fayour of 
England exceeded ſe ven millions ſterling in that time, 
excluſive of the yaſt ſums.drawn from Ireland under 
the heads of rents to abſentees, penſions, and the 
emoluments of places to thoſe who never ſaw the 
country, Sc. They alſo ſhewed that the decreaſe 
of the exports from England to Ireland during the 
laſt two years of calamity in that country, amount- 
ed on an average to no leſs than 716,00c I. per an- 
num ; trom whence they argued the prodigious loſs 
to the revenue, as well as to trade- and manufac- 
tures, which muſt proceed from a continuance and 
_ conſequent increaſe of the diſtreſſes of that king- 
dom; and they concluded by aſking, Whether a 
kingdom ſhould be ſacrificed to a ſingle town, to 
the monopoly of a ſingle diſtrict, or to the ill jud- 
ged du of any body of manufacturers what. 
ever: 1 
On the other hand, it was urged, that the diſtreſ- 
ſes of lrelaud were not ſo great as they had been re- 
preſented; but if the melancholy deſcription were 
really true, it was not ſo much to be attributed to 
the trade laws in this country, as to mal - adminiſtra- 
tion in Ireland itſelf; to faults in the internal conſti- 
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tation of the kingdom, and a general miſmanage- „HA 
ment of their affairs; and, without remedying theſe — 
in the firſt place, no ſubſtantial relief could be ap- 783. 
plied to the evil in queſtion. The unhappy conſe- 
quences of the American war, indeed, were ſevere- 
ly felt in both countries: but Ireland bore no more 
than her ſhare in the common calamity; our manu- 
facturers were ſtarving, and the plenty or cheapneſs 
of proviſions could afford no relief to thoſe who had 
not the means of purchaſing them. However much 
therefore the ſufferings of Ireland might attract our 
ſympathy, thoſe which were immediately within our 
knowledge muſt naturally do ſo much more: An Iriſh 
rebellion was no doubt much to be dreaded, but one 
at home was till a greater object of apprehenſion ; 
and this was to the full as probable as the former, if 
any addition were made to the ſufferings and grie- 2 
vances which our manufacturers already endured b 
a ſurrender of thoſe advantages in trade which they 
conſidered as their birthright. EN 

The general outline of the propoſals in favour of Gemeralae- 
Ireland, though not ſpecifically moved or applied 3 
for, amounted to a grant of a general exportation, poſed. 
excepting only with reſpe& to her woollens ; the e- 
ſtabliſhment of a cotton manufactory under that right, 
with a liberty of trading to and from America, the 
Weſt Indies, and the coaſt of Africa. Theſe con- 
ceſſions, however, were by the oppoſite party thought 
too extenſive and alarming to the manufacturers in 
this country; ſo that at laſt Lord Newhaven, on the 
15th of February 1779, conſented to give up the 
general outline, and confine himſelf to ſome ſpecific 
propoſition, He accordingly moved, on the 1oth of 
March, that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a 
Committee to take into conſideration the-acts of par- 
liament relating to the importation of ſugars from 
the Weſt Indies into Ireland. The obje& of this 
motion was, to repeal that clauſe in the a& of navi- 
gation, by which all ſhips laden with ſugars were 
bound to bring their cargoes directly to England, 
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e 1 4 ?. Ffom whence the quantity neceſſary for the Irifh 


XI 
FI 


l 


conſumption was afterwards to be re. exported to Ire- 
land. As the miniſter had ſtill kept himſelf clear of 
the buſineſs, the queſtion was fairly and coolly de- 
bated on both fides, without any other appearance 


of party than what merely aroſe from the locality 


gr 
te 
by i 4 


of repreſentation; and, after a full difcuſſton, was 
carried by a majority of 47 to 42. 
In the mean time, the clamour without doors had 


been much fainter, and the oppoſition fi om the ma- 


pefaQuring diſtricts weaker, than they had been in 
me preceding ſeſſion, and than had been now expect. 
ed. Glaſgow and Mancheſter, however, petitioned; 
and the miniſter's late warm partizans in both, be- 
gan now to accuſe him of duplicity, which they 
charged to his preſent ſyſtem of neutrality. This 
clamour and reproach ſuddenly brought him to a de- 
termination; and ſetting his face totally againſt the 
propoſed. relief, it was accordingly rejected upon a 
clofe diviſion, the queſtion being loſt only by a ma- 
jority of 62 to 58. 

Such a decifiott was not likely to quiet the minds 
of a people already diſtreſſed beyond what they were 


by che lriſn. able to bear. The reſtraints upon their trade, to 


which the Iriſh had been long accuſtomed, might 
perhaps have doen paſſed over for ages withour EX» 
citing any diſturbance ; but the embargo. laid upon 
their ſtaple commoditics, as it operated in the moſt 
miſchievous manner on the intereſts of the country, 
ſo it was in the higheſt degree reſentedas a new and 
lawleſs piece of oppreſſion. It was repreſented in 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons as abſolutely illegal; 
and its legality won}d have been brought to. a full 
trial, had it not been for the unexpected death of a 
cuſtom-houſe officer, who had ſcized a cargo fitted 
out on purpoſe to bring the merits of the cauſe to a 
deciſion. This embargo- was ſaid by ſome of the 
public writers at that time, to © have been ſent as a 
Eurſe, and to have operated as a peſtilence.” It 
was called a Government Jeb, calculated merely 4 
raiſe 
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raiſe immenſe ſums for a few miniſterial adherents in 

England and Scotland, and the utmoſt indignation 
was expreſſed at facrificing the intereſt of a whole 
nation to that of a ſet of rapacious contractors. At 
the ſame time it was complained, that during the 
preſent reign, a profuſe and corrupt ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration had taken place; that every article of pu- 
blic expenditure had been continually enhanced unti! 


CHAP - 
KXXIV. 


I 782. 


the whole Was ſwelled to a molt enormous degree, 
far exceeding the ſtanding revenues of the kingdom; 


as well as every example of paſt expence. 4 

In other reſpects the language of Ireland was 
much the ſame with that of America before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. The doctrines of taxation 
without repreſentation, and unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion, were ſaid now to be extended to Ireland; and 
the chains forged for the colonies would, in cafe of 


2a ſucceſsful event to the. war, afford a model for 


thoſe which would ſoon be put upon themſelves. 
The apprehenfions on this account were aug- 
mented by ſome language uſed in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, in which the compliance of the colonies was 


urged from a compariſon of the reſtrictions endured 


without murmuring by the Iriſh. 72) 


The complaints and petitions of the manufacturing 


towns in England and Scotland againſt any redrefs 
to Ireland, added new feul to the flame. Ihe pre- 
tended favour of granting leave to cultivate tobacco, 


and encouraging the culture of hemp, was conſider- 
ed as à piece of mockery, and an inſult to the di- 


ſtreſſes of the kingdom; and when it was known 
that miniſtry had defeated an attempt to keep par- 


liament ſitting, in order to concert ſome plan of re- 


lief, the flame broke out with great violence. Aſſo- 


ciations againſt the uſe of Britiſh manufactures, and 
for the encouragement of their own in every poſh. 
ble manner, had taken place already in ſome parts 
of the country, though the greater part of the king. 


dom ſeemed {till unwilling to come to ſuch extremi- 


ties. On the rejcRion of the relief plan, however, 
| * theſe 
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e H AP. theſe aſſociations became univerſal, and the non-im- 


XXXIV 


1782. 


portation and non- conſumption agreements threaten- 


ed ſoon to become no leſs dreadful in their conſe. 
quences to thoſe who had the courage to violate 
them, than they had been in America, as well as to 


_ thoſe who refũſed to accede. Thus it was compu- 


Military aſ- 


ociations 


ted, that even in the weak ſtate of their manufac- 
tures at that time, they would fave, by a non- impor- 
tation agreement, a full million ſterling, which was 
annually ſent to Great Britain; and this great ſaving, 
they ſaid, would afford compenſation or redreſs for 


many of their grievances, and particularly would be 


the means of putting down the pride of Mancheſter 
and Glaſgow; two towns, which, they faid, had been 
conſtant and immenſe gainers by the Iriſh trade, and 
at the ſame time their moſt inveterate as well as moſt 
ſucceſsful enemies in the preſent affair. * 
Along with theſe aſſociations, others of a more 
formidable nature took place; which, though appa- 


<-> oa rently founded on the danger of a foreign invaſion, 


would undoubtedly have become ſubſervient at laſt 


to what was ſuppoſed to be the general welfare of 


the country. - Military affociations . took place, and 
ſoon became univerſal ; and theſe they openly decla- 
red to be deſtined for the double purpoſe of defend- 
ing their natural rights againſt a foreign enemy, and 
their civil rights againſt domeſtic uſurpation. They 
profeſſed loyalty to the King of Britain, but it was 


ſucb loyalty as was conſiſtent with their own liberty 


and proſperity. - Thus vaſt bodies of men appeared 
every where in arms, at their own expence; 
trained up to their military exerciſe with great ex- 
pertneſs, and ſubmitting with chearfulneſs and regu- 
larity to the rules of diſcipline; at the ſame time that 
the utmoſt regularity was obſerved in point of beha- 
viour ; no diſorder was heard of, nor were the laws 
ever better obſerved, or obedience to them more 


ſtrictly enforced. Men of great fortune ſerved in 


the ranks; and neither nobleman nor gentleman could 
ſhew bis face in the country, who didnotchearfully fall 
in 
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in with the prevailing diſpoſition of the people. The c HAF. 
numbers who on this occaſion aroſe in arms were va- Xxx. 
riouſly computed, the loweſt eſtimates making them 
30,000, and the higheſt 60,000 men. | 

Theſe aſſociations proved ſufficiently alarming and 
mortifying to the miniſtry, eſpecially as no poſſibili- 
ty appeared of putting a ſtop to them. They at- 
tempted, however, to regulate this force, and to 
bring it, if poſſible, to act under the direction of the 
crown; but theſe offers being rejected with ſcorn, 
they were conſtrained to ſupply them with arms for 
the purpoſe of defending the kingdom againſt a fo- 
reign invaſion, though the 2 they allowed on 
this occaſion was very inadequate to the purpoſe. 

The Iriſh Volunteers, having thus received the 
ſanction of government itſelf, ſoon provided for the 
defence of the kingdom againſt any external enemyz _ 
after which they began to conſider their own claims 
and rights. In general, they declared the authority 
of the Britiſh parliament to be a groſs uſurpation; 
and, ' proceeding till farther, denied the validity of 
the mutiny act. This proceeded ſuch a length, that 
ſcarce any magiſtrate could be found who would iſ- 
ſue billets for the quarters of the troops; ſo that 
they were for ſome time confined to their ſtations; 
and it required the utmoſt prudence in the comman- 
ders on both fides to prevent the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences from the oppoſition of two ſuch formidable 
powers. In ſhort,” the whole kingdom of Ireland 
ſeemed to riſe up as one man in order to obtain re- 
dreſs. A free and unlimited commerce with the 
whole world was what they required, and in place 
of which no advantage nor compenſation could poſ- 
ſibly be admitted; nor was this the work of a party, 
or of any particular claſs of men, but the unanimous 
voice of every rank and denomination, not only of 
Proteſtants, but Papiſts alſo ; for, in imitation of we.” 
humane conduct of the Britiſh legiſlature, in repeal. 
ing the penal ſtatutes againſt the Roman Catholics, 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons had alſo repealed amen 

| 18 . | apain 


1782. 
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C H A Þ.againſt the Catholics in that country, by which 
. means all apprehenſion and diſtruſt on the one ſide; 
i382 as well as enyy and averſion on the other, ſeemed to 
- vaniſh; and the whole kingdom was united in one 
OBE Een dods poets, rpiten roll 1, 
Such was the ſtate of Ireland at the fitting down 
of the Britiſh parliament in the latter part of the 
year 1779; nor did oppoſition fail to point out in the 
molt ſevere, and pathetic manner the conduct of mi. 
niſters who had reduced them to ſuch a ſituation. | 
Lord North in general allowed, that the country was 
diſtreſſed, and certainly entitled to relief, which he 
faid ſhould be granted as far as was reaſonable. His 
promiſes on this head, however, were at firſt ſo 
 ____ vague and unſatisfactory, that on the 1ſt of Decem. 
- LordShel- ber 1779, Lord Shelburne made a motion for cen. 
eres ſuring adminiſtration on account of their behaviour ; 
* WE Iriſh affairs. This he prefaced by ſhewing | 
8 from the journals, that their addreſs, which had been 
| moved for by the Marquis of Rockingham, and un- 
animoufly paſſed on the 11th of May laſt, had ſtrong. 
ly recommended to his Majeſty's moſt ſerious conſi- 
| | deration, the diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of that 


k 
| 
: 
N 
' 
| 
| 


kingdom, at the ſame time requiring, that ſuch do- 
| cuments relative to the trade and manufactures of 
| Grear Britain and Ircland might be laid before them; 
as would enable the national wiſdom to purſue ef. 
fectual meaſures for the common intereſt of bot! 
kingdoms; and likewife, that the anſwer returned 

from the throne on the following day was entirely 
conſonant to the ideas and requiſition held out in 

the addreſs. He then referred to the addreſs which 

he himſelf had moved for, 1 4 e had been re- 

_ 1 jc&ted by a great majority on the 2d of June follow- 
„ o which — the neceſſity of giving ſpeedy 
and effectual relief to Ireland, and offered the full 
co-operation of that houſe for the purpoſe ; at the 

ſame time recommending, that if the royal preroga- 

tive, as veſted in the throne by the conſtitution, was 

not adequate to che adminiſtering che relief 

is 
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his Majeſty: would be pleaſed to continue the ſit- G H Ax. 
ting of parliament, and give immediate orders for *X=: 
calling.the parliament of Ireland, that their juſt rights 1783. 
might be fully conſidered. and remedied without delay. 
The ſituation and circumſtances of the country, he 
ſaid, were at that zime ſingular. She had long main- 
tained, for internal defence and ſecurity, a great mi- 
litary force, at an expence which exceeded her abili. 
ty. Of this, contrary to royal faith and compact, 
ſhe had been ſtripped for the ſupport of the Ameri- 
can war. In this {tate of weakneſs; ſhe was known 
to be the marked object of hoſtile invaſion from our 
powerful and invetetate enemies. On the other hand, 
as to the point of defence, the miniſters, told them 
plainly. they muſt take care of themſelves; they 
would ſpare them ſome arms; but as to protection, ö 
they acknowledged openly, and pleaded; inability. | 
Thus expoſed; defenceleſs, and abandoned, Ireland 
was reduced. to the ſimple alternative, of either pe- 
riſhing, or of finding the means of preſervation with- 
in herſelf. With a peculiar magnanimity, the moſt 
divided people: in the univerſe inſtantly. forgor all 
their differences, and united as one man to ward off 
the impending deſtruction of their country. By this 
uin, and cxertion of native ſtrength and ſpirit, all . 
ideas bf invaſion were effectually eraſed from the de- 
ſigns of the enemy. But the lrith became ſenſible, at 
the ſame time; of the reſpect due to that internal 
force which, until.it was called forth through the 
weakneſs of government, they were unconſcious of 
poſſeſſing. The means were in their hands; and 
they ſcized the occaſion with that ſpirit and wiſdom, 
which ſhewed they were worthy of whatever advan- 
tages it was capable of affording. His Lordſhip con- 
cluded with moving a reſolution, That it is highly 
criminal in his Majeſty's miniſters to have neglected 
taking effectual means for the relief of the kingdom 
of Ireland, in conſequence. of the addreſs of this 
Houſe of the 11th of May, and of his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious anſwer ; and to have ſuffered the diſ- 
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nA v. contents of that country io riſe to ſuch an height, as 


XXXIV. 


1782. 


that 185 was his own en Lord . ſaid, 
0 that 


evidently to endanger the conſtitutional compRion 
between the two kingdoms, and to create new em- 
barraſſments to the public counfels, through diviſion 
and diffide nce, in a moment when real unanimity, 
grounded upon mutual confidence and affection, is 
confeſſedly eſſential to the preſcrvation of What is 
left of the Britiſh empire.“ 

The motion was fupported by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, who ſaid, that if any thing reaſonablc, 
however moderate, had been done, when. he firit 
moved the buſineſs, or it Parliament had been kept 
ſitting, as propoſed by his noble friend on the 2d 
June laſt, neither the aflociations, nor the non-im- 
portation agreements, would have ever aſſumed their 
preſent appearance, or exiſted m their preſent extent. 

Earl Gower, who had lately reſigned the office of 
Preſident of the Council, ſaid, he ſhould vote againſt 
the motion made by che Earl of Shelburne. The 
men who were the object of public cenfure had de- 


fired a few days to acquit themſelves ; and the dig- 


nity and wiſdom of Parliament were intereſted in 
giving them the ſhort time they aſked, in order to 
their exculpation. Independently of that conſidera. 
tion, he was fully convinced, that the charge of ne- 
gle& urged againſt them was frrialy true, though not 
yet evident. He had preſided, he faid, for ſome 
years at the council-table, and had ſeen ſach things 


| Pals at it of late, that no man of honour or con- 


77 could any longer ſit there. 
Duke of Richmond ſpoke in favour of Lord 


Shelburne's motion, and attributed all the national 


calamities to the overgrown power of the Crown, 


and us influence upon Parliament; and particularly 
to that ſecret influence which had directed and con- 
trouled the counſels of the preſent reign. 


In the courſe of this debate, ſeveral obſervations 
were made relative to an idea that had been thrown 
out, that the King was his own . miniſter, and alſo 
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f ; \ , | 
that it was actually reported with confidence, and oH Ap. 
" XXXIV. 


he believed was univerſally underſtood to be true, 
that his Majeſty, had the enemy attempted a landing, 
of which there were lately ſome apprehenſions, 
meant to take upon himſelf the command of the ar- 
my. It was likewiſe ſaid, that the 9 was his own 
Secretary, and his own firſt Commiſhoner of the 
Admiralty. - But his Lordſhip ſaid, the King might 
as well be his own Chief Juſtice, and diſpenſe law 
on the bench in Weſtminſter Hall, as be his own Ge- 
neral, Admiral, or Secretary. He could nora@ but 
through the medium of his miniſters in their ſeveral 
departments. Thofe miniſters who would permit his 
Majeſty to head his army, would take the riſque up- 
on themſelves, and deſerve impeachment, The well- 
known maxim, that © the King can do no wrong,” 
was founded upon this clear doctrine of conſtitution- 
al law; becauſe the King, in contemplation of Jaw, 
can do-nothing without previous conſultation and ad- 
vice. ; K 

The motion was oppoſed by miniſtry, on the ground 
of want of proof to ſubſtantiate the charges on 


which the cenſure in the reſolution was ſuppoſed to 


be founded. Great debates enſued as uſual; and the 
motion was at length rejected by a majority of 82 
10 7% a 

is the Houſe of Commons, however, the mini- 
{ter was continually preſſed on the fame ſubject. He 
was reminded of a general obſervation, ſo current 
without doors as to become almoſt proverbial, that 
miniſtry were conſtantly a day too late in all their 
meaſures ;. and that what ſhould be done this day or 
this year, when fully prafticable, was always defer- 


red to the next, when it was either no longer prac- 
ticable, or incapable of anſwering the purpoſe. 


Such, they ſaid, had been the caſe with every ſtep 
relative to America; and ſuch undoubtedly would 
alſo be the caſe with Ireland, if meaſures were not 
ſpeedily adopted for redreſſing thoſe grievances ſo 
much and fo juſtly complained of. Theſe remon-. 


m2. | ſtrances, 


1788. 


— — — 
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e uA r. ſtrances, with the urgent neceſſity of public affairs, 
XXXIV. - rr ; $ID r 
at laſt proved effeddual. The miniſter gave notice, 


3782. that in ſomething more than a week, he would move 


for a committee of the whole Houſe to enter upon 

the buſineſs ; but, on being vehemently urged to ſome 
explanation of his intentions, he was at laſt obliged 

to confeſs, that the plan was not as yet finally agreed 

upon, and therefore could not be communicated. . 
Lord On the 13th of Dec. 1779, however, he at length 
North's opened his propoſitions for relief to Ircland, which 
Er dba fc. were, 1, 10 repeal thoſe laws which prohibit the 
lick of Ire» exportation of Iriſh manufactures made of and mix- 


oy ed with wool, or wool-flocks, from Ircland, to any 


part in Europe. 2. The repeal of ſo much of an 
act of 19 Geo. II. as prohibits the importation of 
glaſs into Ireland, except of Britiſh manufacture, or 
to export glais from that kingdom. 3. That Ireland 
be ſuffered to carry on a trade of export and import 
to and from the Britiſh colonies in America, the 
Meſt Indies, and the African ſettlements, ſubject, 
however, to ſuch limitations and reſtrictions as the 
Parliament of Ireland ſhould impoſe. | 
Theſe reſolutions were unanimouſly agreed to, 
Bills founded on the two firſt were inſtantly brought 
in, and paſſed both Houſes, and received the royal 
aſſent before the Chriſtmas receſs ; but the third, be- 
ing more complex in its nature, was ſuffered to lie o- 
ver till after, not. only to afford leiſure for farther 
conſideration im Britain, but to give ume for percei- 
ving what effect the meaſure might have in Ireland. 
Iriſh ii Theſe reſolutions of the miniſter in favour of Ire- 
<aisicd. and, would in all probability have given entire ſatisfac- 
tion to that nation, had they been made in proper time. 
But the ſpirit of the people was now rouſed; and no- 
thing would fatisfy them ſhort of a free trade, and a 
free conſtitution. The military aſſociations went for- 
ward in all parts of the kingdom, till at laſt their 
numbers became truly formidable and alarming. By 
the returns of rhe different volunteer corps, it ap- 
pears, that the number raiſed in the province of Dl. 
| EPS er 


* FP 


and jurymen, not to give force to any Britiſh act of 


youth, a ſimilar motion being made in the houſe of 
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ger was 34,1 52—Muaſter, 18,056—Connaught, o HA p. 
14,426—Leinſter, 22,283—19 whole 88,918 —Thefe . 
were all properly armed, provided with 128 pieces 7752 
of artillery, together wich camp equipage for 15, ooo 
men. The city of Dublin and its environs bore eve- 
ry appearance of being in a ſtate of war. Every - 
Sunday was a field-day. „At fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the independent companies muſtered at the 
Change, every man being furniſhed with proviſions, 
powder, ball, &c. for the day. After being called 
over, they marched into the neighbouring fields, 
where prayers were read to them. They then ſe- 
parated into different bodies; and taking various 
routes, the reſt of the morning was ſpent in marches, 
mock-ſkirmiſhes, &c. till dinner- time. After repeat- 
ing the ſame exerciſes in the afternoon, they return- 
ed in the evening with drums beating and colours fly- 
ing to the *Change, where they were diſmiſſed from 
duty; ; the utmoſt decorum, regularity, and order be- 
ing obſerved. Moſt of the counties and corporations 
inſtructed their repreſentatives to vote for a free trade, 
and ſhort money- bill; and reſolved, as magiſtrates 
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Parliament, At length the populace became ſo im- 
portunate, that they furrounded the members of Par- 
liament as they went to the Houſe, and compelled 
them to promiſe to vote accordingly. 
It does not appear, however, that the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment were diſpoſed to go the lengths that their con- 
ſtituents expected; and it was but too evident, that 
ſuch methods had been employed to influence the 
members of both houſes, that the greater part of 
them did not ſeem diſpoſed to promote thoſe conſti- 
tutional reformations, which the public at large were 
ſo anxious to obtain. Mhen, on the 13th of No- Mr Grat- 
vember 1781, a motion was made by Mr Grattan, 3 
in the Houſe of Commons, for leave to bring in a bill —— bill, 
to explain, amend, and limit the mutiny act, it vas 
rejected by a great majority; and, the followi 
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ou A v. Peers by Lord Arran, it was alſo rejected, thouh. 
na very ſpirited proteſt was entered againſt the rejec 
1752. tion by ſix peers. 
In conſequence of this conduꝗ of the parliament, 
Reſolurios the volunteer aſſociations thought it neceſſary to give 
Junteers at the moſt deciſive evidence, that the people of Ire- 
Dungannen. land were not to be trifled with by thoſe who pre- 
tended to be their repreſentatives.” Accordingly, at 
a meeting of the repreſentatives of one hundred and 
forty- three corps of volunteers, held at Dungannon, 
on the 15th of February 1782, Colonel Sir John Ir- 
vine in the chair, it was relolved, © That a claim of 
* any body of men, other than the king, lords, and 
* commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind that 
6 Kingdoin, was unconſtitutional, illegal; and a grie- 
% yance—thar the powers exerciſed. by the privy- 
“ councils of both Kingdoms, under colour or pre- 
* rence of the law of Poyning's,. were unconſtitu- 
“tional and a grievance— that a mutiny bill, no: ſi- 
* mited in point of duration, from ſeſſion to ſeſlion, 
*© was unconſtitutional and a grievance that the 
* ports of that country were, by right, open to all 
foreign countries not at war with the king; and 
&* that any burden thereupon, or obſtruction there- 
* to, fave only by the parliament of Ireland, was un- 
* conſtitutional, illegal, and a grievance. It havin 
& been aflerted, that volunteers, as ſuch, could nor, 
* with propriety, debate, or publiſh their opinions 
on political ſutjeAts, or on the conduct of parlia- 
* ment, or parliament men, they reſolved, that a 
citizen, by learning the uſe of arms, did not aban- 
„ don any of his civil rights ;”—and they declared, 
that it was their decided and unalterable determina- 
tion, to ſcek a redreſs of the public grievances, and 
to uſe all conſtiturional means ro make ſuch their pur- 
ſuit of redreſs ſp-edy and effectual. They knew, they 
aid, their duty to their Sovereign, ing were loyal; 
bat they knew themſelves, and were reſolved tq be 
free. They ſought for their rights, and no more 
5 8 their * * in ſo juſt a a 
| ould 
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ould doubt the being of 2 k:Provideaces if they o 1 HA N 


doubted of ſucceſs. X xXXIV. 

One ok the molt ſirm, vigorous, and eloquent Nr 
ſertors of the independence of the parliament of Ire- 

land, was Mr Grattan, who had before exerted him. 

ſelf in oppoſition to the perpetual mutiny bill. That 
gentleman, a few days after the meeting of the repte- 
ſentatives of the volunteers was held at Dungannon, Feb. 22. 
moved, in the Irith Houſe of Commons, a long and wr Gra- 
ſpirited addreſs to his Majeſty, declarative of therights un rg 
* Ireland, and aſſerting, That no other power «:clring 

< but the King, with the Lords and Commons of Ire © 2'© 
« land, were competent to make = for Ireland, cand. 

& though the Britiſh Parliament had aſſumed ſuch a 

% power.“ This motion, after a nn was 
however rejected by a large majority. 

Matters between Greut Britain and Ireland were 
in this unſettled ſituation, at the time of Lord Cars 
liſle's recall from the Lerd-Lieutonancy of the latter 
kingdom, in which he was ſucceeded by the Duke of 
Portland, upon che late change of adminiſtration. In 
conſequence of this event, Mr Eden, his Lordſhip's wr Eden 
Secretary, having haſtily come over to Britain, mote 4. 
thought proper to bring the affairs of Ireland before ireland. 
Parliament, as formerly mentioned. On this occa. 
ſion, after taking a vicw of the political hiſtory of 
that kingdom during the two laſt years, Mr Eden 

uainted the Houte with the: meaſures which he 

. then forming for rendering it totally inde- 
pendent: of the Britiſh legiſlature, and concluded 
with moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal ſo 
much of the act of the och of George L. as aſſerted 
a right in the King and: Parliament of Great 1 
to make laws to bind the kingdom of Ireland. 

The precipitation with which a buſineſs of ſuck 
magnitude and importance was thus attempted to be 
ſorced on the houſe, without previous communica- 
tion with any of his Majeſty's miniſters, or know- 
ledge of their intentions, was: ſeverely: cenfured'; and 
the mg CPR ag it appexted that the right. Ho- 
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nourable gentleman had refuſed to give any official 
information to government, relative ro the ſtate of 
the country he had juſt left. Mr Eden, though 
loudly called on to withdraw his motion, perſiſted in 
urging its neceſſity; and, in vindication of his own 
conduct, ſtated, that the reaſon of his refuſing to 

ve any communication with his Majeſty's: preſent 
ſervants, was the great want of attention to the ear] 


of Carliſle, which they, had ſhown in the mode of 


appointing his ſucceſſor, and in his removal from the 


Lord-lieutenancy of the Faſt- riding of Yorkſhire. — 


| This apology ſerved rather to increaſe the diſpleaſure 
of the Houſe; a motion of cenſure on his conduct 


was threatened; and it was with great difficulcy he 
was at laſt brought to comply with the general wiſtr 
of the Houſe, in withdrawing his mation. 


Mr Fox informed the: Houſe, in the courſe of this 


# front his 
A 


debate, that the miniſters of the crown; during the 
mort time they had been in -office, had actually held 
three or four councils: folely on the affairs of lre- 
land; and that he hoped very ſoon, perhaps within 
the next four. and twenty hours, to lay ſome prepa- 
ratory meaſure before them. Accordingly, on the 


next day, April gth; he brought a meſſage from 


his Majeſty, to inform the Houſe, 4 That, being con · 
4 cerned to find diſeontents: and jealouſies prevailing 
* amongſt his loyal ſubjects in Ireland, on matters 
4 of great weight and importance, he earneſtly re- 
te commended ig the Houſe to take the ſame into 
5 their moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch a 
e final adjuſtment as might / give mutual ſatisfaction 
* to both kingdoms A meſſage to the ſame effect 
was, delivered to the Lords, the firſt day of their meet- 
ing, gs addreſſes were unanimouſly voted by both 
Houſ es Thr 
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It · being the declared intention of adminiſtration 
to proceed in this arduous buſineſs: in concert with 
the Parliament of Ireland, a meſſage, conceived in 
the fame terms with thoſe preſented: to the Engliſh 
Houſes, was ſent by the duke of Portland, then Lord 
C „ Lieutenant, 


, 
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aner to the Commons of that kingdom, im- c H 4 

ediarely after his arrival to take upon him the go- AN 

 vernmenr. i > NOS" 
+ This meſſage, with bb dnl of the Nuke of Port- Mr Grat- 

land, was announced to the Houſe of Commons of un fecond 

Ireland, on the 4 5th April 1782; by Mr Hutchiſon, decliring 

his Majeſty principal Secretary of State in that dude 

kingdom; on which occaſion, Mr Grattan, the great lreland. 

and eloquent leader of the popular party, again mo- 

ved a declaration of rights, under the form of an 

addreſs to the throne: In the courſe of his ſpeech 

he pronounced an animated panegyric on the volun- 

teers, and the late conduct of the Iriſh nation. He 

remembered Ireland, he ſaid, when ſhe was a child; 

he had beheld her progreſs from injuries to arms, 

and from arms to liberty. The Iriſh were no longer 

afraid of the French, nor of any kingdom, nor of 

any miniſter: No longer a divided colony, but an 

united land, manifeſting itſelf to the reſt of the world 

in ſignal inſtances of glory. If men turned their 

eyes to the reſt of Europe, they found the ancient 

ſpirit expired, liberty yielded; ar. empire loſt; nations 

living upon the memory of paſt glory, and under the 

care of mercenary armies. But in Ireland, the in- 
habitants had. departed from · the example of other 

nations, and had became an example to them. They 

had exceeded modern, and equalled ancient Europe. 

Liberty, in former times, and in other nations, was 

recovered by the quick feelings; and rapid impulſe 

of the populace; but in Ireland, at the preſent pe- 

riod, it was recovered by an act of, the whole na- 

tion, reaſoning for three years an her ſituation, and 

then reſcuing herſelf by a ſettled ſenſe of right per- 

vading the land. The meeting of the military dele- 

gates at Dungannon was a great event; it was an o- 

'xiginal meaſure; and, like all original meaſures, mat- 

ter of ſurpriſe, until it became matter of admiration. 

The Engliſh Convention parliament was not in the 

ordinary — of things, nor was the manner of 

N the great ee The barons met King 

171115 . John, 
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en Ap. John, not in parliament, but in the field, 'and were 
XXIV in array when they formed the baſis of Engliſh free- 


1782. 


dom. Great meaſures ſuch as theſe, the meeting of 


the Englith at Runny Mead, and the meeting of the 
Iriſh at Dungannon, were original trauſattions, not 


flowing from precedent, but containing in chemlelves 
precedent and principle. All the great conſtitutional 
queſtions had been loſt, and the public cauſe had 
been loſt, it they had depended only on Parliament; 

but they fell into the hands of the people, and by 
the people would be preſerved. The meeting at 
Dungannon had reſolved, that the claim of the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament to bind Ireland was illegal ; and this 
was a conſtitutional declaration. The Iriſh volun- 
teers were aſſociated for the preſervation of the laws; 
but the claims of the Britiſh Parliament were the 


+ ſabverſion of all law. The Iriſh volunteers had ſup- 


ported the rights of the lriſh Parliament againſt 


thoſe temporary truſtees who would have relin- 


quiſhed them. It ſhould at the ſame time be obſer- 
ved, that England had no reaſon to fear the Iriſh vo- 
Junteers. They would die for England, and her ma- 
jeſtic race of men. Allied by liberty, as well as by 
allegiance, the two nations formed a conſtitutional 
confederacy. The perpetual annexation of the 


crown was one great bond, but Magna Charta was 


a greater bond. It would be caſy to- find a king, 
but impoſlible for the Iriſh to, find a nation who 
could communicate to them a great charter, ſave on- 
Iy England; and it was this which made England 
their natural connection. Ireland was planted by 
Britiſh privileges, as well as by Britiſh men. Ir was 
a connection, not, as had been falſely aſſerted, by 
conqueſt, but by charter. Every true Iriſhman 
would ſay, Liberty with England; but ar all e- 


, vents liberty!“ The Iriſh nation were too high in 


ly b making laws for Ireland the preceding ſeſſion, 


pride, character, and power, to ſuffer any other na- 


tion to claim a right to make their laws. England 


had, indeed, brought forward the queſtion, not on- 


but 


— as 
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but by enabling his Majeſty to repeat all the laws c HA y. 

which England had made for America. Had ſhe u 

conſented to repeal the declaratory act againſt Ame- 2582. 

rica, and wouid ſhe retain the declaratory act againſt — 

Ircland? Was ſhe ready to acknowledge the inde- "Vu 
endency of America, and would ſhe not acknow- 

ledge the liberty of the ancient kingdom of Ireland ? 

If Great Britain were capable of impoling that di- 

ſtinction, the Iriſh nation was incapable of ſubmitting 

to it. Eh, 

After ſome debate, Mr Grattan's motion was a- ,,. Ga 
greed to, without a diviſion, in the very fame ſeſ. tan's ſecond 
ſion in which a majority of that houſe had before a 40. 
vored againlt any ſuch meaſure ;'{o much were the 
Inſt Parliament enlightened, by the ſpirit which the 

people at large exhibited, and by the various public 
rclolutions of the armed aſſociations. In the addreſs 
it was declared, that his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland 
were a free people; that the crown of Ireland was 
an imperial crown, inſeparably annexed to the crown 
of Great Britain, on which connection the intereſt 
and happineſs of both nations eſſentially depend; 
bur, that the kingdom of Ireland was a diſtinct king- 
dom, with a Parliament of her own, the ſole legiſ- 
lature thereof ;' that there was no body of men com- 
petent to make laws to bind that nation, except the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland; nor any other 
parliament, which had any authority or power of 
any fort whatever in that country, fave only the Par- 
lament of Ircland. They affured his Majeſty, that 
they humbly conceived that in this right the very eſ- 
ſence: of their liberty exiſted. It was a right which 
they, on the part of all the people of Ireland, claim- 
ed as their birth-right, and which they could nor 
yield but with their lives. The addreſs concluded 
| with expreſſing their moſt ſanguine expectations from 
his Majeſty's virtuous choice of a chief governor, 
| and their great confidence in the wiſe, auſpicious, 
and conſtitutional counſels which they had the faris- 
faction to fee his Majeſty had adopted. 
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On the ground of this addreſs, the repeal of the 
at complained of was moved by the two ſecretaries 
of ſtate, May 17th, in both Houſes of the Britiſh 


parliament. The other poiats lying between the lar. 


Ke 


liament of Ireland and the King, it was only reſolved, 
in the Houſe of Commons, . That it was eſſentially 
** neceſiary to the mutual happineſs of the two coun. 
tries, that a firm and ſolid connection ſhould be 
e forthwith eſtabliſhed, by the conſent of both, and 
that his Majeſty ſhould be requeſted to give the 
« proper directions for promoting the ſame.“ 

Theſe motions paſſęd, after a ſhort converſation, 


a 


without any oppoſttion ; and, on the 27th of the 


ſame month, the duke of Portland went in ſtate to 
the Iriſh Houſe of Peers, and, in a ſpeech to both 
Houſes of Parliament, acquainted them with the ſteps 
that had been taken by the Britiſh legiſlature, in com- 
pliance with their demands, and with his Majeſty's 
gracious intentions to give his aſſent to ads for pre- 
venting the ſuppreſſion or alteration of bills in the 


privy council, and for limiting the duration of the 


Iriſh Parlia- 
Meut vote 
20,000 ſca- 
men,—alſo 


mutiny act to the term of two years. In anſwer to 
this ſpeech, a ſecond addreſs to the king was agreed 
on, by both houſes, expreſſing their perfect ſatisfac- 
tion in the meaſures propoſed, and their aſſurances, 
that, as ſoon as they thould be carried into effect, no 
conſtitutional queſtion between the two countries 
would any longer exiſt. 

In return for this liberal procedure of the Britiſh 
government, in relinquiſhing its claims without any 
ſtipulation or condition whatever, the parliament of 


— lreland immediately voted 100, ooo J. for the purpoſe 
pol raiſing 20,000 Iriſh ſeamen, for the ſervice of his 


Majeſty's navy. The ſum of 50,000 1. was alſo vo- 
ted © for purchaſing an eſtate, and crefting a man- 
« ſion thereon, to be ſettled on Henry Grattan, Eſq; 


and the heirs of his body, as a teſtimony of their 
„ gratitude, for the unequalled benefits conferred by 


him on that kingdom.” 
CHAP. 
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LY 


Negociations for a general peace Several reform bills 
paſſed—Refelution reſpecting the Middleſex elee- 
tion expunged——= Mr Pitt's repreſentation bill—— 
Death of the Marquis of Rockingham Reſrena- 
tions New miniſiry. Debates in Parliament 
on the reſignations Reports of the India Com- 
mittees Proregation Preliminary articles & 
peace agreed on Debates upon their being laid be- 
fore Parliament 

F them, and vote a reſolution of cenſure again}t mi- 


niſtry Concluſion. 


* 


auſly intent on effectuating a general peace with the 


different foreign powers with whom the nation was general 
at war, No time was loſt in purſuit of this great P* 


object, or in taking the neceſlary ſteps for its attain- 
ment. Accordingly, the Empreſs of Ruſſia having 
offered her mediation, in order to reſtore peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland, Mr Secretary Fox, 
within two days after his entrance into office, wrote 
2 letter to Monſ. Simolin, the Ruſſian miniſter in 
London, informing him, that his Majeſty was ready 
to enter into a negociation, for the purpole of ſet- 
ting on foot a treaty of peace, on the terms and con- 
ditions of that which was agreed to in 16a, be- 
tween his Majeſty and the Republic of Holland; and 
that in order to facilitate fuch a treaty, he was wil- 
ling to give immediate orders for a ſuſpenſion of bo- 
ſtilities, if the States. General were diſpoſed to agree 
to that meaſure. But the States of Holland did not 


appear 


Houſe. of Comm ns diſapprode 


TX 7 HILST meafures were thus happily purſuing c H AB. 
ja for reſtoring order and tranquillity in the . 
ſiſter kingdom, the new miniſtry were no lefs anxi- 
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e HA P. appear inclined to a ſeparate peace; nor, perhaps, 

would it have been agrecable to the principles of 

1782. ſound policy, if they had agreed to any propoſitions 

of this kind. However, immediately after the change 

of miniſtry, negociations for a general peace were 

commenced at Paris. Mr Grenville was inveſted with 

full powers to treat with all the parties at war; and 

was alſo directed tò propoſe the independency of the 

Thirteen United Provinces of America, in the firſt 

inſtance, inſtead of making it a condition of a gene. 

ral treaty. Admiral Digby and General Carleton 

were alſo directed to acquaint the American Con- 

greſs with rhe pacific views of the Britiſh court, and 

with the offer that was made to acknowledge the in- 
dependency of the United States. "> 

Nor were the new adminiſtration lefs anxiouſly in- 

tent on maturing and bringing forward thoſe plans 


of economy and reformation at home, for the exe- 


cution of which they ſtood pledged to the public. 
Reyeme The bills for diſqualifying revenue officers from vot- 
contractor ing in the election of members of Parliament, and 
bills paſicd. for rendering contractors incapable of ſiting in the 
Houſe of Commons, paſſed the lower Houſe, after 
a feeble oppoſition. In the Houſe of Lords, they 
were more {trenuouſly. combated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Fart of Mansficld, and other Lords; but 
at length were carried by very large majorities, and 
received the royal aſſent. 
Alſo the At the fame time: that theſe bills were in their pro- 
reform in x | . ; > 54 de 
the Civil- greſs, the great plan of reform in the civil. liſt ex- 
Liſt expen- penditure was again brought forwards by Mr Burke, 
*  - Who, upon the recent change of adminiſtration, had 
been appointed pay-maſter general of the forces. 
J his important object, in which the principles of fu- 
ture œconomy were combined with the abolition 
of an enormous weight of influence in both Houſes 
April 15. of Parliament, was introduced by a meſſage from the 
King, in which he recommended to the Houſe, rhe 
conſideration of an effectual plan of ceconomy, through 
all the branches of the public expenditure ; and ac- 
| quaints 
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quainted them, that he had taken into his actual con- C H A yu. 
ſideration, a reform and regulation in his civil éſta- . 
bliſhment, which he would ſhortly cauſe to be laid 
before the Houſe, and deſiring their aſſiſtance to- 
wards carrying the ſame more fully into execution, 
He declared he had no reſcrve with his people, on 
whoſe affections he reited with a ſure reliance, as the 
beſt ſupport of the true honour and dignity of his 
crown and gavernment.”? 

The addreſs was moved by Mr Burke, and ſecond- 
ed by Mr Powys, who both ſpoke with ſigns of 
great emotion, declaring themſelves unable to give 
utterance to the feelings which ſo happy and glori- 
ous an event had excited. The papers mentioned 1n 
the meſſage, were not laid before the Houſe until 
the beginning of May, when Mr Burke was called 
to the chair of the Committee appointed to take them 
into conſideratiou, and was directed to move the 
Houſe for leave to bring in a bill, to enable his Ma- 
jeſty to pay off the debt on his civil. lift, to prevent 
the like in future, and to carry into a law the re- 
trenchments which his Majeſty had graciouſly pro- 
poled to make in his houſchold. 2 

This bill being a part of that large and compre- 
henſive plan of regulation, which bad been ſubmit- 
ted to Parliament by Mr Burke two years before, it is 
unneceſſary to enter into a detail of it on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. It ſhall ſuffice io remark, that it was 
propoſed by this new bill to aboliſh the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Works, and the Great Ward- 
robe, together with the office'of Third Secretary of 
State, and alſo the offices of 'Treafurer of the Cham- 
ber, Cofferer of the Houſehold, the Lords of Po- 
lice of Scotland, the Paymaſter of the Penſions, the 
Maſter of the Harriers, the Maſter of the Stag 
hounds, and fix clerks to the Board of Green Cloth. 
Various other ſavings were to be made by this bill, 


to the amount, in the whole, of about 72,3681. per 
annum. 
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Enar. - Unfortunately, however, it appeared, that the ar: 
A. rear due on the civil. lit amounted to 295,877 l. 185. 
NT 4d. and for the payment of this debt Proviſion was 
made by the. bill. It was the more mortifying to the 
nation to have this royal debt to pay, as fo liberal and 
ample an allowance had been before made for the 
ſupport of his Majeſty; as the King's debts had been 
before repeatedly liquidated by grants from Parlia- 
ment; and as there was no appearance of any fplen. 
dour in the royal houſehold adequate to ſuch enor- 
mous.expences, or any evidence that the great ſums 
raiſed from tlie people, and granted, to the crown, 
had been employed for the honour of the whe dh or 
for any beneficial purpoſe whatever. 
Mr Burke's bill paſſed the Houſs of cmd 
without much oppofition ; but was very ſtrongly op. 
- poſed in the Houſe of Lords by the Chancellor and 
Lord Loughborough. It was, however, zealoufly de- 
tended by the Duke of. Richmond, and the Earl of 
Shelburne; and having palſed both Houſes, received 
the royal alfent. | 
Pay-office This bill was followed by another, for the regnla- 
tion of his own office; the principal object of which, 
was 10 prevent the poſiibility of any balance accu- 
mulating in the hands of the Paymaſter- general. 
Reſolution A motion was made by Mr Wilkes, May 3d, for 
zb es expunging from the journals of the Houſe, the fa: 
dieſex elee- Mous reſolution of the 17th of February 1769, re- 
„ lative to the Middleſex election. Mr Wilkes, after 
fo long a ſucceſſion of annual defeats, now triumph- 
cd at laſt; there being on the diviſion, ayes 115; 
nocs 47. Both Mr Fox and Lord North ſpoke and 
vored againſt the queſtion. 
Mc P's On the 7th, Mr William Pitt brought the fabjeQ of 
Hauben g a reform in the conſtitution of Parliament again before 
conſtitution the Houſe. The inſuperable difficulties that had oc- 
den. curred in bringing the friends of ſuch reformation to 
agree in any ſpecific propoſition, induced him on the 
preſent occaſion to vary the mode of proceeding; 
and te move, That a Committee be appointed 10 
inquire 
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ioquire into the ſtate of the Wee in Parlia- C . 
mept, and to report to the Houſe their ſentiments >< 
thereon,” The debate was long, and ably ſupport- 7782. 
ed by the mover, Mr Sawbridge, Sir George Saville, 
Mr Fox, and others, on the fide of a reform; and by 
Mr Powys, Mr Thomas Pitt, and the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, againſt it. On a diviſion, the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 161 to 141. 

The lateneſs of the ſeaſon not affording time for 
the completion and perfection of all the plans of re- 
form and regulation, which were in contemplation of 
the new miniſtry, in order to prevent their being ne- 
glected or forgotten in any ſubſequent change of cir- 
cumſtances, Lord John Cavendiſh moved, June 18th, 
in a Committee of the whole Houſe, ten reſolutions; 
relating to various branches of reform. But whilſt 
Parliament was thus ſucceſsfully engaged in proſecu- 
ting the moſt effectual meaſure for the ſecurity. of 
its own independence, for healing the breaches. of 
the conſtitution, and relieving the burdens. of the 
people, a heavy calamity was approaching, which 
again darkened the profpect that had ſo happily o- 
pened to the nation. This was the death of the peath of 

Marquis of Rockingham, on the uſt July 1782. de Mat- 
The Marquis died of 4:dropſy in his ſtomach, with — 
which complaint he had been afflicted for many years, ham. 
but kept ĩt back by exercife. His late cloſe applica-. 
tion to buſineſs was ſuppoſed to have accelerated his 
death. Having left no iſſue, a great part of his va- 
luable eſtates deſcend to Earl Fitz William, his ne. 
phe w, as heir at lw. 

The rank, fortune, and great otelangl aud parlia- 
mentary influence of the Marquis, had raiſed-him to 
the high ſtation in which he had been placed; and 
the mildneſs and moderation of his temper, and his 
amiable manners, had greatly contributed, during 
his life, after he came into office, to prevent any o- 
pen variance in the Cabinet; though there had been 
ſome appearance of difſatisfation and difference of 
opinion. But the death of the Marquis afforded am- 
ple ſcope for the workings of rivalſhip and conten- 

Vol. II, N n tion. 
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e H A b. tion. The Earl of Shelburne obtained from his Ma. 


XXXV. 


1 


jeſty the office of Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, in the 
room of the late Marquis; an appointment which 
gave great offence to ſome of his colleagues, and 
more particular] y to Mr Fox. Ir is fuppoſed to have 
been the wiſh of that gentleman, and of others con- 

nected with him, that the Duke of Portland ſhould 
have been appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and 
that the Earl of Shelburne and himſelf ſhould have 
continued Joint-Secretaries of State. However this 


might be, it is certain, that the elevation of the Earl 


to the Treaſury gave ſo much offence, that Mr Fox 
and Lord John Cavendiſh immediately reſigned their 


offices; and were followed by the Duke of Portland; 
buy Mr Frederick Montague and Lord Althorpe, from 


the Board of Treaſury; Lord Duncannon and Mr 
John Townſhend, from the Admiralty ; Mr Edmund 
Burke, from the Pay- office; and Mr Lee, Solicitor 
General. Theſe probably expected that others in 
office would have reſigned with them. But ſome of 
the other members of the Cabinet, though little at- 
tached to Lord Shelburne, appeared to conſider 
the reſignation of Mr Fox as too precipitate an act, 
and therefore continued to retain their offices; and 
thoſe who were perſonally connected with the Earl, 


naturally, and of courſe, continued in their ont. | 
New mini- His Lordfhip alſo attached to his intereſt Mr William 
%. Pitt, ſon to the late Earl of Chatham; a gentleman, 

who, at a very early life, had already greatly diſtin- 


gviſhed himſelf in Parliament, and who was prevail. 
ed upon, at this very critical period: to accept the 


office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the room 
of Lord John Cavendiſh. The other principal of- 


fices were filled up as follows: Mr Thomas Town- 
ſhend and Lord Grantham were made Secretaries of 
State; Mr Richard Jackſon and Mr Edward- James 
Elliot, Commiſſioners of Treafury ; Mr John Jef- 
fries Pratt and Mr John Aubrey, Commiſſioners of 


| Admiralty ; Mr Haac Barre, Paymaſter of the Forces; 


Mr "o_unr 9 Solicitor-General 3 the Lord Ad- 
vocate 
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yocate of Scotland, Treaſurer of the Navy; and the C H  þ 
Earl of Temple, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. xXXV. 

On the gth of July, Mr Fox took occaſion to 77 
ſtate to che Houſe of Commons ſome reaſons for his 
late reſignation. He obſerved, that he conſidered pcyates on 
this meaſure as a neceſſary ſtep, when he found him- ea 9p 
ſelf in a Cabinet, which was divided upon points 
that he regarded as of the utmoſt importance. When 
he went into that Cabinet, he conſidered himſelf as 
pledged to his country for the ſyſtem he purſued. 
What then was to be done, when, to his plain and 
evident conviction, theſe principles were departed 
from by ſome of thoſe miniſters ? It was his imme- 
diate duty to retire from a fituation, in which he 
could no longer act with honour to himſelf, as he 
could no longer a& with ſervice to his country. - 

General Conway, who had remained in office, faid; 

It was very natural to expect, that in a Cabinet com- 
poſed of eleven men, all with ſtrong, manly, and in- 
dependent minds, there would be ſhades of difference 
in their opinions; but theſe ſhades of difference 
would be uneſſential and unimportant, as they all a- 
greed on the great outline, object, and end which was 
in view, and only differed about the means of obtain- 
ing it. Excepting theſe ſmall and niece ſhades of dif- 
ference, he knew of no diſagreement and diviſion in 
the Cabiner, which ought to have induced the right 
honourable gentleman to reſign his place, and to 
withdraw his powerful talents and great influence 
from the government of this country, to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of which he had ſo much contributed. | 
This called up Mr Fox again, who begged the 
Houſe would excuſe him for riſing a ſecond time to 
exculpate himſelf, not only from the heavy charge ' 
of having quitted the ſervice of the public without 
cauſe, bur againſt an inſinuation of his having done 
it from pique, and from diſappointment in a conteſt 
for place and power. He faid, he was happy in be- 
ing able to anſwer the latter charge effectually, and 
to appeal to the right honourable General himſelf 
for the truth of his aſſertions. He then declared, 
7 Nu 2 that 
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e HA p. that before the death of the noble Marquis, and at { 


XXV. a time when his recovery was hoped for with great p 
_ __— confidence, he had in a full Cabinet declared his in- | 
tention of reſigning, if certain meaſures were not if 
adopted. He was out- voted in that Council; differ. d 
ent meaſures were adopted; and as he looked upon g 
_ thoſe meaſures to be in the laſt degree dangerons, he * 
| owed it to himſelf and to his country, not to re. h 
main any longer in a ſituation, in which he could u 
not act, without renouncing his principles, or betray. 
ing his truſt with the public. Mr Fox made ſome in 


ſevere reflections on the character of the Earl of Shel. h. 
burne, and aſſigned his appointment to the office. of 01 


Firſt Lord of the Treafury, as an additional reaſon w 
for his reſignation. His lordſhip was, he ſaid, a giant he 
in promiſes, but a pigmy in performance, He was he 
a man who would declare, that the influence of the th 
crown ought to be diminiſhed ; but who would, at th 
the ſame time, threaten them with a revival of the te 
King's negative, whenever they attempted to move w 
any bills of retrenchment. In ſhort, he was a man, in 
whoſe qualities were exactly the reverſe of thoſe of the 
his predeceſſor. It might, perhaps, be aſked, Why pr 
he came into office with the Earl of Shelburne ar all, th 
if he entertained ſuch ſentiments concerning him ! co 


To this he muſt anſwer, that he had ſtrong objec- of 
tions to it from the firſt ; and with reſpe& both to 
him, and to another noble perſon, the Chancellor, Wo 
the only thing that could make him ſubmit vo aſſo- Ri 
ciate with them in office, was, the ſatisfactory pledge th: 
which he had for rhe integrity. of the adminiſtration ad 
” the late Marquis of Rockingham being at the heal MW he 
of it. 8 
After Mr Fox, Lord John Cavendiſh got up, and the 
contented himſelf with declaring in general terms, . 
that finding a different ſyſtem was meant to be pur- M hin 
ſued from that on which the late adminiſtration bad the 
7 been formed, and finding it impoſſible by bis preſence me 
to prevent it, he had determined to withdraw, tha MW to 
he might not divide the Cabinet, and render 5 the to 
ſcene 


r e F MM: wo 


ſcene of confuſion it had been in the time of their C HA P- 


predeceſſors. 


Mr William Pitt N the conduct of the late 1782. 
e 


ſecretary of ſtate in the ſevereſt terms. It was evi- 
dent, he ſaid, from the whole tenor of the right hon. 


gentleman's ſpeeches, that he was more at variance 


with men than their meaſures. He denied that he 
had adduced any public ground on which his reſig- 
nation was juſtifiable. . ; 
This converſation, which continued to a late hour 
in the night, was cloſed by Mr Lee. He ſaid he 
had heard much of diſſention, but he had not ſeen 
one perſon ſtep forward to ſay the Earl of Shelburne 
was a fit and proper perſon for the high office he 
held. If there was any ſuch perſon, he wiſhed to 
hear him. He concluded with ſome obſervations on 
the youth and inexperience of the new chancellor of 
the exchequer. He ſaid, there was an obvious in- 
tention of trifling with the people, by bringing for- 


ward one of their favourites as a compenſation for 


inſulting another; but though the honourable gen- 


tleman would adorn any ſcene in which his part was 
properly caſt, yet he did not think the confidence of 


the people would be much increaſed, by putting the 
complicated bulineſs of our finances into the hands 


of a boy. 
Next day, July 1oth, the ſame intereſting ſubject 


was diſcuſſed in the Houſe of Lords. The Duke of 


Richmond followed General Conway in declaring, 
that ſo long as-the great principles on which the late 
adminiflration had been formed was adhered to, (and 
he had no reaſon to imagine they would be aban- 
doned) he ſhould continue to act with and ſupport 
the noble Earl. DLO 
The earl of Shelburne now roſe, and declared 
himſelf perfectly ſaitsfied with being ſupported on 
the terms ſtated by the noble duke. It was from his 
meaſures, not from his e that he expected 
to derive ſupport ; and if they ſhould not be found 
to deſerve it, he would 00 repine at not finding it. 
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His Lordſhip likewiſe remarked, that he had been 
charged with inconſiſtence reſpecting America. To 
clear himfelf of this, he aſſerted, that he till held 
the ſame principles in reſpe& to American independ- 


ence which he at firſt imbibed. He had been, and 


yer was of opinion, that whenever the Parliament of 
Great Britain acknowledged that point, the ſun of 
England's glory was ſet forever. It was the opinion 
of Lord Chatham, as well as of many other able 


ſtateſmen. Some noble lords, however, thought dif- 


ferently ; and as the majority of the cabinet ſupport. 
ed them, he acquieſced in the meaſure, diflenting 
from the idea. But if independence were to be grant- 
ed, if Parliament deemed that meaſure prudent, he 
foreſaw in his own mind that England was undone. 
He wiſhed to God, that he had been deputed to the 
Congreſs, that he might plead the cauſe of that coun- 
try as well as of this; and that he might exerciſc 
whatever powers he poſſeſſed, as an orator, to ſave 
both from ruin, by bringing the Congreſs to a con- 
viction, chat if their independence was ſigned, their 
liberties were gone for cver. | 

Theſe obſervations made by the Earl of Shelburne, 
reſpeQing the independence of America, muſt appear 
very extraordinary, when it is conſidered, that this 
ſpeech of his lordſhip was made ſome time after Ge- 
neral Carleton and Admiral Digby were directed 
by that miniſtry, of which his lordſhip was a part, 
to write a letter to General Waſhington, acquainting 
him—* That his "Majeſty, in order to remove all 


| obſtacles to that peace, which he ſo ardently wiſhed 


to reſtore, had commanded his miniſters to dire& Mr 
Grenville, that the independence of the Thirteen U- 
nited Provinces ſhould be propoſed by him. in the 
firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a condition of a 


general treaty.” There was an appearance of dupli- 


city in this conduct, which is not eaſily ro be ac- 
counted for. | 


Reports of be limits neceſſary. to be obſerved, will not per- 
mit enlcring into a detail of the proceedings of 


the Houſe of Commons relative to the affairs of rhe 
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Eaſt India Company. The two committees conti- c H A p. 
nued to ſit during the whole ſeſſion with unremitted . 
diligence and application. Their reports were vo- 1713. 
luminous beyond example, and univerſally allowed 
to be drawn up with the greateſt ability and judg- 
ment. | 1 393 

On the 11th of July, ſome altercation took place 
in both houſes concerning the Earl of Shelburne, 
and ſeveral aſſertions which had been made by that 
nobleman, the truth of which was ſtrongly conteſt- 
ed. But the farther proſecution of theſe diſputes 
was prevented, by the Parliament being prorogued proroga. 
on thar day. ; | th tion. 

In conſequence of the reſolutions of the Britiſh Negocia- 
Parliament for an accommodation with the American . 
Colonies, and the inſtruftions which had been dif- 
patched to Sir Guy Carleton, who ſucceeded: Sir 
Henry Clinton, at New Vork; Sir Guy, early in 
May 1782, diſpatched a letter to General Waſhing- 
ton, informing him of the proceedings in Parliament, 
and his powers to treat with the United States on 
the ſubje& of peace; at the ſame time, requiring a 
paſſport for Mr Morgan, his Secretary, whom. he 
propoſed to —_— on the ſame buſineſs to Con- 
greſs. Mr Waſhington referred the propoſal to Con- 
greſs; but, being determined not to make a ſepa« 
rate peace, they forbade his granting the paſſport, 
and gave ſtrict injunctions againſt the receiving any 
propoſals, or the admiſſion of any emiſſaries from 
Britain, on that ſubje&t. » . 

While the Americans were thus oftentatiouſly diſ- 
playing their public fidelity, and endeavouring even 
to cut off the poſlibility of temptation, by ſhutting 
out every overture towards a ſeparate accommoda- 
tion, we are to look to the meaſures that were pur- 
ſuing in Europe, for the attainment of a general 
peace between all the parties concerned in the war. 
Two of the firſt powers in Europe, the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia and the Emperor of Germany, were the me- 
diators in this great buſineſs the difficulties of 
which ſeemed in no ſmall degree to be done away, 
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HA by the diſpoſition of granting independence to Ame. 
rica Which prevailed in England. With reſpe& to 


478% France, indeed, as the attainment of that point was 


her only avowed object in the war, its being grant. 
ed ſeemed at once to remove the very ground of con- 
tention. As to Spain, if her conduct and motives 
could at all be clearly comprehended, ſhe entered 
into the war, rather as an auxiliary, and in confe. 
quence of the family compact, than as a principal, 
or as acting at all upon national principles. Indeed, 


it is ſuppoſed, that ſne was ſo dazaled by the ſplen- 


did objects of Jamaica and Gibraltar, as to be blind 
to all others. The acquiſition of theſe, as well as 
of Minorca, however unlikely at that time to be at- 
tained, was artfully held out by France, not only as 
a lure to the ambition of the King, but as impoſing 
an opinion on the people, that they had a national 
intereſt in view, and that they were not plunged 
madly into a war, which was not only entirely Bour- 
bon, but highly dangerous and deſtruQtive'in its prin- 
ciple and deſign to themſelves. But neither the em- 
barrafled ftate of her finances, the repeated failure 
of all her deſigns upon Jamaica, her late ſignal defeat 
at Gibraltar, nor any other circumſtances of her 
preſent condition, ſeemed. to afford any ſolid ground 
to Spain, upon which ſhe could reaſonably attempt 
to eſtabliſh further claims. The republic of Holland, 
unfortunately fallen and degraded in a degree which 
ſhe had never before experienced, from the firſt ge- 
neral acknowledgment of her independency to the 


preſent æra, was, of courſe. and of neceſſity, redu- 


ced to depend entirely upon the favour, generoſity, 
and protection of France, as well in the concluſion 
of a peace, as ſhe had through the progreſs of the 


war. Under theſe general. circumſtances of the con- 


tending powers, the independence of America being 
granted, there did not ſeem to be any mighty impe- 
diment remaining in the way to the reſtoration of 
the public tranquillity. | | 

Ihe new adminiſtration in England ſpeedily adopt- 
ed this buſmeſs upon their coming into power; and 


Mr 
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Mr- Grenville had been for ſome time in Paris, in o H a p. 
order to ſettle the neceſſary preliminaries, and to XXXV. 
ſmooth the way for opening a negociation in due * 
form. Theſe matters being ſettled, Mr Fitzherbert, 
the miniſter at Bruſſels, proceeded to Paris, he be- 
ing appointed, on the part of England, as plenipo- 
tentiary, to negociate and conclude a treaty of peace 
with the miniſters of France, Spain, and Holland. 
Mr Oſwald, a merchant, was likewiſe diſpatched ro 
the ſame place, as commiſſioner from his Britannic 
Majeſty, for treating of peace with John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, 
four of the commiſſioners appointed for the ſame pur- 
poſe on the part of the United States of America. 

The differences with America were much ſooner 
ſettled (ſo far at leaſt as their dependence on the 
main treaty could at preſent admit) than thoſe with 
the European powers. On the 3oth of November priming 
1782, proviſional articles were ſigned on both ſides, pri 
which were to be inſerted in, and to conſtitute a fa. © > th _ 
ture treaty of peace, to be finally concluded between ie 
the parties, when that det veen Great Britain and Ho — 
France took place. 

The preliminary articles of peace between England 1783. 
and France were ſigned at Verſailles, on the 2oth of “. 20. 
January 1783, by Mr Alleyne Fitzherbert, on the 
part of the one, and by the Count de Vergennes, on 
that of the other; as the preliminary articles be- 
tween England and Spain were, on the ſame day, by 
the firſt of theſe gentlemen, and by the Count d- 
Aranda, on the part of the Catholic King. | 

It was not with equal expedition that the negoci- 
ations for peace werę ſettled with Holland. A ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities was ſoon agreed on; but the preli- 
minary articles of peace were not ſigned till the 2d 
September 1783. As theſe, 3 with the De- 
finitive Treaties with America, France, and Spain, 
are ee at full length in the Appendix, (No. 

3. 5. 6. 7.) it will be unneceſſary to give any 
abſltad of them here. 

The meeting of 8 was expected with the 

greateſt ; 


1782. 
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© H A P. preateſt impatience ; and the concern of the public 
XXXV. Q.- Son 
Be with regard to the negociations for a peace was uni- 
83. verſal and anxious. No ſooner were the articles of 
eee the different treaties laid before Parliament, on the 
defore Par- 15th of February 1783, than the moſt vehement de. 
- clamations againſt miniſtry took place. Never had 
the adminiſtration of Lord North himſelf been ar. 
raigned with more aſperity of language. | 
In the Houſe of Lords, an addreſs was moved for 
by Lord Pembroke, and feconded by the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, “ thanking his Majeſty for laying the 
Preliminary Treaties before the Houſe; aſſuring him 
they had carefully confidered and weighed them; 
and that they moſt heartly approved of them, &c. 
Beben The addreſs was warmly oppoſed by Lord Car. 
in the Houſe lifle, who propoſed an amendment, to the following 
purpoſe : © 'V'o return thanks to his Majeſty for the 
communication of the preliminary articles of peace, 
and for having put a ſtop to the calamities of war 
by a peace, which being concluded, we muſt conſi- 
der as binding, and not to be infringed without the 
violation of the national faith: To aſſure his Maje- 
ſty that we feel, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the obliga- 
tion of affording every reliet that can alleviate the 
diſtreſſes of thoſe deſerving ſubjects, who have expo- 
ſed themſelves and fortunes for the ſupport of Great 
Britain; and, at the ſame time, that we cannot 
help lamenting the neceſſity which bids us ſubſcribe 
to articles, which, conſidering the relative Etuation 
of the belligerent powers, we muſt regard as inade- 
quate to our. juſt expectations, and deragatory to 
the honour and dignity of Great Britain.“ 
The amendment was oppoſed by Lord Shelburne, 
Lord Hawke, the Dukes of Chandos and Grafton, 
Lord Grantham, Lord Howe, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and was ſupported by Lords Walſingham, 
Dudley, Townſhend, Keppel, King, Sackville, and 
Loughborough. The Houſe having divided, the a- 
| mendment was negatived by 72 to 59. 
; ere 3 the Houſe of Commons, an addreſs of thanks, 
in dne Com ſimilar to that of the Lords, was moved for by Mr 


Mons. 
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T. Pitt, and ſeconded by Mr Wilberforce. It, how- C HA 
| ever, met with a very different fate, after giving oc. . 
caſion to very warm debates. | 1783. 
An amendment to the addreſs was propoſed by Amend- 
Lord John Cavendiſh, and ſeconded by Mr St John, mo es 
that inſtead of the words © had conſidered,” ſhould carried. 
be inſerted © vill conſider ;** that all the reſt of the 
original addreſs ſhould be left out, and that the fol- 
lowing paragraph ſhould be inſerted : © That what- 
« ever may be the ſentiments of his faithful Com- 
“ mons on this inveſtigation of the terms of pacifi- 
« cation, they beg leave to aſſure his Majeſty of 
« their firm and unalterable reſolution to adhere in- 
« yiolably to the ſeveral articles for which the public 
&« faith is pledged, and to maintain the bleflings of 
“ peace, ſo neceſſary to his Majeſty's ſubjects, and 
« the general happineſs of mankind.” _ 
Lord North, in a very long and able ſpeech, went 
over the different articles of the peace, which he re- 
probated as being altogether untavourable to Great 
Britain, dangerous to the ſafety, and derogatory to 
the honour of the nation, and not warranted or ju- 
ſtified by the ſituation of the parties at war. He 
therefore ſaid, he would vote for the amendment, to 
which he propoſed to add a clauſe in favour of the 
American loyaliſts. | | 
Mr Powys was ſtrenuous for the addreſs, and de- 
clared his ſatisfaction with the peace in the moſt un- 
equivocal manner. He diſavowed all perſonal and 
intereſted motives ; and while he gloried that the 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury had broken the confedera- 
cy in arms againſt this country, he confeſſed that he 
had no great predilection for his character. He 
thought that this was the age of ſtrange confederacies. 
The world had ſeen great and arbitrary deſpots ſtand 
forth the protectors of an infant republic. France 
and Spain had combined to eſtabliſh the riſing liber- 
ties of America; and what was wonderful, the Houſe 
of Commons now ſurveyed the counterpart of this 
picture. A monſtrous coalition had been made be- 
tween a noble lord, and an illuſtrious commoner. _ 
7276 F The 
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SN The lofty affertor of the prerogative had joined in a}. 
—— liance with the worſhiper of the majeſty of the people. 
#783 The Lord Advocate exclaimed agaiuſt the amend. 
ment, and againſt the addition made to it by Lord 
North ; and from the coalition formed between the 

latter and Mr Fox, he judged that they would he 

both againſt the orfginal motion. After attacking 

the coalition, his lordſhip defended the treaties. He 

was perſuaded that, with regard to the loyaliſts, the 
miniſtry had done every thing within the compaſl; 

of their power. . 

Mr Sheridan remarked the refleQions which had 
been thrown out againſt the coalition of Lord North 
and Mr Fox; and pointed out, eas ſomething more 

. _  fingular, the intimate alliance which had been form. 
ed between the Lord Advocate, the moſt pledged 
ſupporter of the high prerogative of the crown, and 
Mr Pitt, the leader of the popular advocates for a 
parliamentary reform. He doubted not the conve- 
nience of the principles of the learned lord. They 
could perpetually fluctuate with his intereſt, It mat- 
tered not to him whether he was to advance the pre- 
rogative, or to act to its overthrow. In theſe op- 
poſite lines of conduct he could preſerve his conſiſt- 

ency; for his uniform object was himſelf. 
j Mr Fox now roſe, and pointed ont the peculiar 
| delicacy of his fituation. He had been accuſed of ha- V 


as Pa r +28 e 0 


r 2 wor . os Wet 


ving formed an union with a noble lord whoſe prin- w 

ciples he had oppoſed for ſeveral years of his life. p 

But the grounds of their oppoſition being removed, te 

| he did not conceive it to be honourable to keep W 
[| up animoſities for ever. The American war was tc 
- the ſource of his diſagreement with the noble lord; ſe 

N and that cauſe of enmity being now no more, it was be 
[| | wiſe and fit to put an end to the ill-will, the animoſi- di 
= ty, the rancour, and the fends which it engendered. fic 


a The learned lord, who had imprudently been ſo la- ; 
| viſh of his — had once. been tlie obedient d 
3 friend of the noble perſon in the blue ribband; and C 


with what view had he deſerted him? He had for- an 
merly approved his ſyſtem when it was 3 in 
an 
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and unjuſt; and did he now, from a ſpirit of ſyſtem, e H AE. 
avoid him when his line of conduct was more meri. . 
torious? The maxims adopted by the learned lord "74; 
were not unknown; and no virtuous ſtateſman could 
poſſibly approve of them. They taught him to ſub- 
mit to perpetual variations of his ſentiments; and to 
go decidedly into the views of miniſters, whatever 
they might be. | 1 pA _ 
Mr Pitt, and ſeveral other members, rook part in 
the debate; after which the Houſe having divided, 
it appeared that miniſtry were outvoted, there being 
a majority for the amendment of 224 to 208. 
he defeat of the miniſter in the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the ſubject of the addreſs to the Throne, 
was a topic of univerſal converſation, and con- 
fidered as .a prognoſtic of his approaching fall. It 
was immediately perceived, that the determinariou 
of the Houſe would be a public notification of the 
impropriety of the peace; and it was therefore 
thought adviſable, that it ſhould be followed up by _. 
ſome other proceeding. Accordingly, on the 2 1ſt pvc as 
February, the ſubje& was a ſecond time brought dane 
before the Houſe of Commons by Lord John Ca- on the 
yendiſh. His Lordſhip expreſſod his concern, that Fegg, =o 
the majority for the amendment on the addreſs to Lord Jobn 
the throne, had been repreſented as having aQually wd 
voted againſt the peace, poſſibly by ſome perſons 
who might have had their own views to ſerve in pro- 
pagating ſuch a report. He was therefore anxious 
to convince the nation, and the powers with whom 
we were negociating, of our fixed determination not 
to renew the war. Nevertheleſs, he cenſored jn 
ſevere terms the conditions on which the peace kad 
been obtained; and having recapitulated the various 
diſadvantages we had ſuſtained in effecting the paci- 
fication, read the following motions: 
1. bat in conſideration of the public faith, 
which ought to be preſerved inviolable, his faithful 
Commons will ſupport his Majeſty in rendering firm 
| and permanent the peace to be concluded definitely, 
| in conſequence of the proyiſional treaty, and the pre- 
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e A p. liminary articles. —2. That, in concurrence with his 


XXXV- Majeſty's paternal regard for his people, they will N 

7763. employ their beſt endeavours to e! the bleſſings 
ol peace. —3. That his Majeſty, in acknowledging ti 
the independence of the United States of America, 7 
has ated as the circumſtances of affairs indiſputably N 
required, and in conformity to the ſenſe of parlia- c 
ment.—4. That the conceſſions made to the adver. ti 
faries of Great Britain, are greater than they were b 
entitled to, either from the actual ſituation of their il 

_ reſpective poſſeſſions, or from their comparative 
ſtrength.— And, 5. That they would take the caſe ne 
of the loyaliſts into conſideration, and adminiſter ſuch re 
relief as their conduct and neceſſity ſhould be found th 
to merit.” | re 
Ihe two firſt reſolutions were agreed to without by 
any oppoſition. On the third a ſhort debate took W/ 
place, occaſioned by doubts having ariſen in the ſu 
minds of ſeveral members, reſpecting the power veſt- 00 
ed in the king to acknowledge the independence of me 
the United States, which, it was unanimouſly agreed th 

by the gentlemen of the long robe, his Majeſty had 
full authority to do, in conſequence of the ſtatute ne 
paſſed laſt year to enable him to make peace with the 
America. The laſt reſolution Lord John Cavendiſh ſhe 
conſented to wave. But on the fourth, which con- wit 
veyed fo pointed a cenſure on miniſtry, a very ani- de 
mated debate took place. ITY Uo! 
Mr Powys ſaid, he by no means approved of ma- 
ny articles of the peace; but taking its advantages yo 
and diſadvantages together, he was ſure that the anc 
miniſters who had made it deſerved thanks. It was the 
his wiſh that foreign courts knew, as well as it was to | 
underſtood here, that the preſent contentions had pro 
not in view the interruption of the peace, but the o- tain 
verthrow of the miniſter. It was a matter of little our 
concern that the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury ſhould of t] 


remain in office. But it was a regret to him to ob- Hou 

ſerve, that a moſt unnatural coalition had been en- 

tered into to overſet him. It was poſſible that ſome Ine 

alloy might be uſeful to make the political coin ¶ Lot 
| durable 
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durable for currency; but a care ought to prevail © H Ar. 
not to debaſe it entirely. e p 

Lord John Cavendiſh adviſed his Hon. friend not 1783. 
to permit his wit to outrun his judgment; and aſſu- 
red him that he would have valued his compliments 
more, if they had been leſs accompanied with far. 
caſms againſt a certain coalition, The preſent junc- 
ture of affairs called for ſuch an union. It was only 
by the concurring efforts of eminent and able men 
that Great Britain was now to recover her greatneſs. 

Mr Fox argued, that a cenſure of the peace did 
not imply a diſpoſition to continue the war; and he 
recalled to the attention of the Houſe, that one of 
the reſolutions which had been moved. expreſſed their 
reſolute determination to ſupport pacific meaſures. 
The abuſe thrown upon the coalition of parties 
which had taken place, was not only mean, but ab- 
ſurd. To deſcend into perſonalities was at all times 
odious; but to indulge them to the diſadvantage of 

men who had united to preſerve the conſtitution of 
their country, was a ſoleciſm of which the wiluneſs 
was prodigious. Mr Fox then, in a very long and 
maſterly ſpeech, canvaſſed, ſeparately, the articles of 
the different treaties; from which he endeavoured to 
ſhew, that the conceſſions made to the different powers ä 
with which we were at war, were ſuch as could not d 
be juſtified from a conſideration of the relative fitua- 
tion of the contending parties. 

Mr Pin, after deploring the jnconkiltencies of par- 
ty-violence, ſaid, he allowed that the relative ſtrength 
and reſources bf the reſpective powers at war were 
the ſtandards by which the merits of the peace ought 
to be tried, and upon this ſtandard he was ready to 
prove that the peace was the beſt that could be ob- 
tained, It was in vain to boaſt of the ſtrength of 
our navy. We had not more than one hundred fail 
of the line. But the fleet of France and Spain a- 
mounted nearly to one hundred and forty ſhips of 
the line. A deſtination of ſeventy· w- o ſhips of the 
ine was to have acted againſt Jamaica. Admiral Pi- 
got had ny forty-ſix fail to ſupport it; and it was 
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nx. a favourite maxim of many members of this houſe; 


. that defenſive war muſt terminate in certain ruin. It 


;83- was not poſſible that Admiral Pigot could have ated 


% 


offenſively againſt the iſlands of the enemy. For 
Lord Rodney, when fluſhed with victory, did not 
dare to attack them. Would Admiral Pigot have 
recovered by arms what the miniſters have regained 
by negociation? With a ſuperior fleet againſt him, 
and in its fight, is it to be conceived that he could 
have retaken Grenada, Dominica, St Chriſtopher's; 
Nevis, and Montſerrat? On the contrary, is it not 


more than probable that the campaign in the Welt 


Indies muſt have terminated in the loſs of Jamaica? 

In the eaſt, it was true that rue {ervices of Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes had been highly extolled. But he 
could only be commended for a merely defenſive re- 
niſtance. Victory ſeemed to be out of the queſtion; 
and he had not been able to prevent the diſembarka- 
non of a powerful European armament; which had 
joined jiſelf to Hyder Ally, and threatened the deſo- 


lation of the Carnatic. At home; and in our own 


Leas, the fleets of the enemy would have been nearly 
double to ours. We might have ſcized the intervals 
of their cruiſe, and paraded the Channel for a ſew 
weeks. But that parade would have only ſerved to 


_ diſgrace us. It was yet the caly atchievement in 
our power; for to have hazarded an engagement, 


would bave been equivalent to a ſurrender bf the 
kingdom. Neither, in his opinion, was the ſtate of 
our army to be cdnſidered as formidable. New le- 
vies could not be raiſed in a depopulated country. 
We might ſend upon an offenſive ſcheme five or fx 
thouſand men; and what expectation could be excit- 
ed by x force of this kind? To have withdraw troop; 
from America was a critical game. There were no 
tranſports in Which they might be embarked j and if 


it bad been poſſible to embark them, in what miracu- 


Jous manner were they to be protected againſt the 
fleets of the enemy ? | 
As to our finances, they were melancholy, and 


menſe 


hardly exhibited one ray of comfort. Let the im- 


- 
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menſe extent of our debts be weighed; let our re- HAF. 
ſources be conſidered; and let us then aſk, what XXV. 
would have been the conſequence of the protraction — 
of the war? It would have endangered the bankrupt- 
cy of public faith; and this bankruptcy, it is obvious, 
if it had come upon us, might have diſſolved all the 
ties of government, and in its convulſions have ope- 
rated to the general ruin. . 
There was an indecent levity in the manner in 
- | which the condemnationof the peace was pronounced. 
Io accept it, or to continue the war, was the only al» 
ternative in the power of miniſters. Such was the 
| ultimatum of France. There was a time when we 
could have dictated to the proudeſt of our enemies. 
But that æra is paſſed, and the ſummit of glory, of 
which we could once vaunt, is now but a viſion and a 
' | memory. At the ſame time, however, let it be re- 
z; | membered, that the peace obtained is better tan 
vas ſuited to the lowlineſs of our condition. We 
have acknowledged the American independence. 
Bat what is that but an empty form? The incapaci- 
y of the miniſter. who conducted the war, a ſeries of 
J 
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unproſperous events, and a vote of the Houſe, had 
produced: the acknowledgment. We have ceded 
Florida. But haveiwe not obtained the iſlands of 
Providence and the Bahamas? We have granted an 
extent of fiſhery on the coaſt. of Newfoundland, But 
© have we not eſtabliſhed an excluſive right to the 
moſt valuable banks? We have reſtored: Sr Lucia, 
and given up Tobago. But have we not regained. 
Grenada, Dominica, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and 
Montſerrat? And have we not reſcued Jamaica from 
inevitable danger? In Africa, we have given Goree. 
But Goree was the grave of. our. countrymen ; and 
we have ſecured Fort James. and the river Gambia, 
me beſt and the moſt healthy ſettlement. In Europe, 
we have relinquiſhed Minorca. But ought it to be 
forgotten, that Minorca is not tenable in war, and that 
nan peace it muit be ſupported- at a.ruinous expence? 
. We have permitted the reparation of the port of 
-M Dunkirk. But Dunkirk could only be an dies 
WET Oo ON when. 
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on r when ſhips of a far inferior draught to the preſent 


| 1783. 


were in uſe. The change in the operations of naval 
war had taken away its importance. In the Eaſt In- 
dies, ceſſions have been made. Bur let it be remarked, 


that theſe poſſeſſions are inconſiderable in themſelves, 


and could not be protected by us in the event of ho- 
ſtilities. In fine, ſt is objected, that we have abandon- 
ed the unhappy loyaliſts to their implacable enemies, 
What is this but to impute to Congrefs, by anticipa- 


tion, a violence which common decency forbids us to 


expect? But ler it be conſtdercd, that the principle of 
aſſiſting theſe unfortunate men would not have juſti- 
fied miniſters to have continued the war; nor would 
a continuation of the war have procured them any 
ceriain indemnity. The accumulation of our diſtreſ- 
fes mult have added to theirs. A year or two hence 
harder terms of peace might have been forced upon 
our acceptance. Their tate then muſt have becn 
deſperate indeed. But, as matters are lituated, there 
are hopes of mercy and reconciliation. 

The conditions of peace, inſtead of being an object 
of blame, are entitled to applauſe. Nor indeed is 
the noiſe of oppoſition applicd ſcriouſly to them. 
The preſent ſtorm of faction has in view the noble 


lord at the head of the Treaſury. It is to overthrow 


him that an odions coalition has been thought of; 
and if this baneful alliance, if this ill-omencd mar- 
riage is not yet ſolemnized, he knew of a legal im- 
pediment againſt it, and forbad the bans in the name 
of the public ſafety. | ; 

Lord North teftified a furpriſc at the criminations 


- Which had been thrown out againſt him. Conſcious 


of his own innocence, he was bold enough to defy 
either cenſure or punithment. His coalition with the 
noble lord whoſe motion was before the Houſe, had 
been made on principles neither diſſionourable to 
themſelves, nor diſadvantageous to the country, The 
character of the noble lord and his public diſintereſt- 
edneſs were univerſally known, and univerſally cx- 
tolled. He acknowledged that Mr Fox had ap- 
peared Jong againſt him, and had exerciſed his elo- 

oh quence 
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quence with ſucceſs, But though ſtrong ex- c HAF. „ 
preſſions might be mutually thrown out in the at XV. 11" 
and ardor of debate, it did not follow that their pub- 1/3“ 1 
lic hoſtility was to laſt for ever, and to ſurvive the 4 
cauſe. which had occaſioned it. He reſpeQed the 
political integrity of the honourable geatleman. As 
a friend, he was ſure that he would find him to be 
firm, manly, and honeſt. As an enemy, he had ex- 
perienced him to be very formidable indeed! And 
any. miniſter whom he choſe to oppoſe, would doubrs _ i. 
leſs be impreſſed with a ſimilar opinion. But while 1 
he was proud of the coalition to which he had been 9 
invited, he was not in conſequence to make any ſa- 1 
crifice either of his public principles or character. 

The Speaker having put the queſtion upon Lord Ron 
John Cavendiſh's fourth reſolution, the Miniſtry carried a- 


| were again defeated, by a majority of 207 to 190. für. Wl 


From the foregoing hiſtory it may be obſeryed, Concluſion, ll 
that, through the violence of the diene factions, i 
a general diſtruſt and ſuſpicion prevailed throughout {8 
the nation, inſomuch that the molt improbable ſtories [28 
with reſpect to individuals began to gain credit, as if I" 
they had privately favonred the deſigns af our ene- 
mies. On the whole, however, it appears, that not - 
withſtanding the exceſſive altercation and virulence 
frequently diſplayed, which Sven went the length 
of occaſioning duels between ſome members of Par- 
liament, neither the one nor the other party enter- 
tained any hoſtile deſigns againſt what they believed 
to be the true intereſt of the nation. The one ſeems 
to have regarded its honour too much, and been in- 
clined to have ſacrificed even its exiſtence to that fa- 

| vourite notion: The other perhaps reſpected the na- 

| tional honour too little; as indeed no advantageous © 

idea could be formed of the ſpirit of a nation, which 

could ſubmit to grant its colonies independence with- 

out any ſtruggle. Happy, however, was it for this 

country, that a general peace, however unfavourable, 

at laſt put an end to the moſt dangerous and unfortu- 

nate war in which Great Britain had ever been en- 


caged. 
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564 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CAP. gaged. Nor was this event leſs fortunate for her 


—__ different opponents both of Europe and America; 


for, notwithſtanding the powerful combinations a- 


8 gainſt her, it muſt be admitted, that Britain ſtill re- 
war more Mained in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all her enemies. 
8 During the whole period of the conteſt, and ever 
than to her ſince, it has appeared how much thoſe politicians 
cacrues. were miſtaken, who imagined that the proſperity of 
this country depended, in a great meaſure, on her co- 
lonies. Though for a number of years ſhe has not 
only been deprived of theſe colonies, but oppoſed by 

them in all their force; though attacked at the ſame 

time by three of the greateſt powers in Europe, and 
looked upon with an invidious eye by all the reſt ; the 
injuries done to her were greatly exceeded by the 
loſſes and diſaſters ſuſtained by her adverſaries. Their 

trade by ſea was almoſt ruined; their finances ex- 
hauſted ; and, on comparing the captures of ſhips on 

both ſides, the balance in favour of Britain appears 

to 28 ſhips of the line, and 27 frigates, car- 

rying in all 2000 guns. It is alfo a curious fact, 

that the very eſtabliſhment of the independence of A- 
merica, the grand object of her enemies, has proved 

even more prejudicial to them than to Britain. It 

has ſet an example to the ſubjects of theſe powers, 

to throw off their allegiance, and overturn the conſti- 

tation of their different countries. Hence the revolu- 

tion and bankruptcy in France; hence the probabili- 

8 ty and dread of a ſimilar revolution in Spain; and hence 
the diſſentions, ſuſpicious credit, and preſent inſignifi- 
cance (of the States of Holland. The event, however, 


has ſſiegyn, that the loſs of the colonies, ſo far from 
being Wdiſadvantage to this country, has been the 
very reyerſe. The commerce of Great Britain, in- 


_ Read of being dependent on America, has arrived at 
a much greater height than ever; while the conſe- 
quent increaſe of wealth may, it is hoped, in time en- 
able the nation, by proper œconomy, to caſe itſelf a 
little of that enormous load of debt, great part of 
which has been contracted, firſt in defending, aud 
then in attempting to conquer the colonies. 
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TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


F HE United States, aſſembled in Congreſs, to all who ſhall ſee 

theſe preſents, greeting. Whereas Benjamin Franklin, our 
miniſter plenipotentiary, by virtue of full powers veſted in him; 
has made, with Charles Gravier de Vergennes, counſellor of the 
king in all his couricils, commander of his orders, miniſter and ſecre- 


tary of (tate, yeſted alſo with full powers by his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jelty for that purpoſe, concluded and figned a contract between his 
ſaid Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and the United States of North Ame- 
rica, in the terms following : | 


Cintra®t between the King and the Thirteen United States of North 
America, concluded by Mr de Vergennes and Dr Franklin. 


| tical Groation ; it has been judged proper and neceſſary to fix the 


tions upon which the king 


\ 


purpoſe, therefore, of accompliſhing ſo deſirable an end, and 
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'a view of ſtrengthening thoſe bonds of amity and commerce which e 
ſubſiſt between his Majeſty and the United States: We Charles fr 
Gravier de Vergennes, &c. counſellor to the king and all his councils, te 
commander of his orders, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate to his com- ar 
mand and finances, veſted with full powers by his Majeſty ; and ly 
We Benjamin Franklin, miniſter plenipotentiary of the United States of 


of North America, veſted equally with full powers by the Congreſs ye 
of the ſaid ſtates, after having each communicated our reſpective 
powers, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Art. I. It is agreed upon and certified, that the ſums advanced 
by his Majeſty to the Congreſs of the United States, under the tit]: 
of a loan, in the years 1778, 1779, 1780, 1781, and in the preſent 
year 1782, amount together to the ſum of eighteen millions of livres, 
of French money, as appears by the twenty-one receipts following, 
ſigned by the ſaid miniſter of the Congreſs, and given by virtue of 
his full powers ; namely, 8 


- Livres. Livre, 
1.—28 Feb. 1778 950,000 | 14.—15 Feb. 1781 750 
2.—19 May 750,000 | 15.—15 May 750,000 
3.— 3 Aug. 750,000 16.— 15 Aug. 750, ooo 
4.— 1 NG. 750,000 17.— 1 Oct. 1, ooo, ooo 
— 18.— 15 Nov. - 750,000. 
3,000,000 5 
— of | | 4,000, ooo 
5.— 10 June, 1779 _ 250,000 8 — coun 
6.— 16 Sept. 250,000 | 19.— 10 April, 1782 1, 500, ooo 
7— 4 OQ.. 2.50,000 | 20,— 2 July -<- 1,500,000 
3.—21. Dec. 250,000 | 21.— 5 - 3,000,009 
1, OOo, ooo 6, ooo, ooo 
9.—29 Feb. 1780 750, ooo Total 18, ooo, ooo 
10.—27 May - 750,000 | 295 — 
11.—21 June 750,000 | on ac 
12.— 3 Oct. 1,000,000 f neric 
13-—27 Nov. 750,000 | luatio 
| | the U 
4,000,000-1 - faid f 


By which receipts, the ſaid miniſter has promiſed; in the name of June. 
the Congreſs, on the of the Thirteen United States, to cauſe to Ar 
be paid and reimburſed to the king's royal treaſury, on the iſt of I has 

January 1788, at the houſe of his principal banker at Paris, the a- ¶ v pay 
bove ſum, with the intereſt due thereon, at the rate of five per cen. kads 
per annum. | | Bee | 

Art. II. Upon conſideration, however, that the payment of ſo *:, fo 
large a capital at one ſtipulated period, namely, the 11t of January i © five 
1758, may be exceedingly inconvenient to the finances of the CongrelsM' beg 
of the United States, aud that it might, perhaps, be even impradi- Wine, c 


cable, 


APPENDIX. 's 


cable, it has pleaſed his majeſty on that account to releaſe them 
from the tenor of thoſe receipts given by their miniſter for the eigh- 
teen millions of livres Tournais, mentioned in the preceding article; 
and he has conſented that the reimburſement of the avi in year- 
ly money to his royal treaſury ſhall be made in twelve equal payments, 
of 1,500,000 livres each, and in twelve years, to begin the third 
jear after the peace. th aa er ae 

Art. III. Although the receipts of the miniſter of the Congreſs 
of the United States, mention, that * the 18,000,000 of livres a- 
bove mentioned ſhall be paid into the royal treaſury with ſive er 
cent. intereſt; his majeſty, deſirous of giving a freſh, proof to the 
ſaid United States of his friendſhip, has been pleaſed to make 
hem a preſent of the arrears of intereſt to this day, and alſo to re- 
mit it from this time to the day of the date of the treaty of peace; 
2 favour which the miniſter of Congreſs acknowledges as proceeding 
purely from the king's bounty, and which he accepts in the name 

of the United States with the moſt profound and lively gratitude. 
lv. The payment of the ſaid 18,000,000. of livres hall be 
made in ready money to his majeſty's royal treaſury at Paris, in 
twelve equal payments, and at the period ſtated in the ſecond-article 
above. The intereſt on the ſaid ſum at the rate of five per tent. 
bv run from the date of the treaty of peace; che payment of it ſhall 


be made at the time of each of the partial reimburſements: the Con- 


' WH refs are nevertheleſs at liberty to free themſelves from this obliga- 
„os ſooner, by anticipating payments, in caſe the ſtate of their ſinan- 
„ces ſhould permit. „FFF 
; Art. V. Although the loan of 5,000,000: of the Dutch floring 
_ WH cranted by he States General of the United Provinces of the Ne- 
o WH therlands, on the terms of the obligation paſſed on the 5th of No- 
— WH vember 178, has been made in bis majeſty's name, and he has 
pledged himſelf for the payment of it; it is nevertheleſs acknow- 
liged by theſe preſents, that the ſaid loan has been made in reality 
on account of, and for the ſervice of the United States of North A- 
merica z and that the capital, amounting, according to a moderate va- 
luation, to the ſum of 10,000,000 livres Tournois, has been paid 
the United States, agreeable to receipt given for the payment of the 
2 ſum by the underſigned miniſter of Congreſs, on the 7th of laſt 
une, | | | { | 6g 4 
Art. VI. By the faid convention of the 5th of November, 158r, 
it has pleaſed the king to promiſe and to engage himſelf to furniſh-and 
s pay to the general office of the States General of the Nether- 
t. lads the capital of the {aid loan, together with the inteteſt of five 
er cent. without any charge or deduction whatſoever to the lend- 
75, ſo that the ſaid capital be entirely reimburſed within the ſpace 
if five years, the payments to be made at ten equal periods, the firſt 
to begin the ſixth year after the date of the loan, and from that 
une, during every year till the final payment of the faid ſum; but 
a 2 It 
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it is likewiſe acknowledged by the preſent act, that this engage. 
ment has been entered into by the king, on the entreaty of the under. 
written miniſter of the United States, and upon the promiſe made al 
by him in the name of the Congreſs, and on the part of the Thirteen ge 
United States, to reimburſe and pay into the royal treaſury of his th 
majeſty at Paris, the capital, intereſt, and expences of the faid loan, Pr 
agreeable to the conditions and terms fixed by the convention of the 
5th of November 1781. 70755 5 
Art. VII. It has been agreed upon, and regulated in conſequence, 
that the ſaid ſum of ten millions of livres Tournois, making, at : 
moderate eſtimate, five millions of Dutch florins, as above mention: 
ed, ſhall be reimburſed and paid into his majeſty's royal treaſury a: 
Paris, with the intereſt ar five per cent. in ten equal payments 0 
one million each, and at the ſeveral periods, the firſt of which hal 
be made on the 5th of November 1787, and thus from year to yes 
till the final payment of the ſaid ſum of ten millions, the inter! 
diminiſhing in proportion with the partial payments of the capital. 
But from the regard which his Majeſty bears to the United States 
he has! been pleaſed to take upon himſelf the expence of the com. 
miſſion, and of banking, attending the ſaid Joan, of which expence hi; 
majeſty makes a preſent to the ſaid United States; and their under 
written miniſter accepts, with thanks, in the name of the Congreſ, | 
as an additional proof of lis majeſty's generoſity, and of his friend: #* 
ſhip for the United States. rr 
Art. VIII. With reſpect to the intereſt on the ſaid loan, as th: 
king had engaged to pay, during the five years preceding the fin 
reimiburſement of the capital, four per cent. on the whole, into the 
general office of the States General of the Netherlands, annually, 
from the 5th of November 1781, agreeable to the convention enter- 
ed into on that day, the miniſter of congreſs acknowledges, that the 


reimburſements of the ſaid intereſt is due to his majeſty from II 
"United States; and he engages, in the name of the ſaid State“ ©, 
to cauſe the payment thereof to be made at the ſame rate into ti: ju 
royal treaſury of his majelty ; the intereſt of the firſt year to be pa I Ic 
on the ,4th of next November, and ſo on annually during fir ther pi 
years preceding the firit payment of the capital, fixed on as abo ea. 
For the gth of November 1787. Al deciſio 
The high contracting parties reciprocally bind themſelves to tht ment a 
faithful obſervance of this contract, the ratiflcations of which (a vel! in 
be exchanged within the ſpace of nine months from the date hereof ©2cili; 
if poſſible. In faith of which, we the ſaid plenipotemiaries of his Mo Fine 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and of the Thirteen United States of North An beßtate 
rica, by virtue of our reſpective powers, have ſigned theſe preſetuſ d to d 
and thereto put the ſeal of our arm. inſerted 
Viren at Verſailles, the 16th of July 17824. 0 take 
12 bf (Si ys C. G. De VICEXXIS, (L. 8 ine cou 
4 (ig q) B. Frankbing: (L. S.) * 5 
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Be it known to all and every one, that we the ſaid United States 
aſſembled in Congreſs, penetrated with the moſt lively ideas of the 
generoſity and affection manifelted by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in 
the above contract, have ratified and confirmed it; and by theſe 
preſents we do ratify and confirm the ſaid contract, and every article 
and clauſe therein. And we do by theſe -preſents authoriſe our 
miniſter plenipotentiary at the court of Verſailles, to remit our pre- 
ſent act of ratiſication, in exchange for the ratification of the ſaid 
contract on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. | | 

In faith of which we have cauſed our ſeal to be affixed hereun- 
to, in preſence of his excellency Elias Bourdimot, preſident, this 
22d of January, in the year of grace 1783, and the 7th gf our 
ſovereigrity and independence.  _.. 2 


* 


No. II. 


us MAJESTY's Most GRACIOUS SPEECH TO BOTH HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, | 
oN THE 


he OPENING OF THE SESSION, DECEMBER f. 1782. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 5 
th INCE the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſions, T have employed my whole 


res time in the care and attention which the important and critical 
te £00junRure of public affairs required of me. n 
pa I loſt no time in giving the neceſſary orders to prohibit the fur- 


der proſecution of offenfive war upon the continent of North Ame- 
or ca. Adopting, as my inclination will always lead me to do with 

deciſion and effect, whatever I collect to be the ſenſe of my parlia- 
nent and my people ; I have pointed all my views and meaſures, as 
mal vell in Europe as in North America, to an entire and cordial re- 
rel conciliation with thoſe colonies —' 

Finding it indiſpenſible to the attainment of this object, J did not 
telitare to go the full length of the powers veſted in me, and offer- 
ed to declare them free and independent ſtates, by an article to be 
nſerted in the treaty of peace. Proviſional articles are agreed upon, 
o take effect whenever terms of peace ſhall be finally ſettled with 
te court of France. | 

In thus admitting their ſeparation from the crown of theſe king- 
voms, I haye ſacrificed every conſideration of my own to the * 

23 an 
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and opinion of my people. I make it my humble and earneſt prayer 
to Almighty God, that Great Britain may not feel the evils which 


might reſult from ſo great a diſmemberment of the empire; and, tl 
that America may be free from thoſe calamities which have formerly ci 
proved in the mother country how effential monarchy is to the en- to 


joyment of conſtitutional liberty. — Religion — language - intereſt 
—affeQtions, may, and F hope will yet prove a bond of permanent ct 
union between the two countries : to this end, neither attention nor tr 
diſpoſition ſhall be wanting on my part. | ſe 
While J have carefully abſtained from all offenſive operations a- m 
gainſt America, I have directed my whole force by land and ſea a. in 

gaioſt the other powers at war, with as much vigour as the ſituation 


of that force, at the commencement of the campaign, would permit, la 

I rruſt that you feel the advantages reſulting from the ſafety of the be 

. great branches of our trade. You mult have ſeen, with pride and tal 

| ſatisfaction, the gallant defence of the governor and the garriſon of as 
Gibraltar; and my fleet, after having effected the object of their 

deſtination, offering battle to the combired force of France and Spain vo 

on their own coaſts ; thoſe of my kingdoms have remained, at the Wi 

ſame time, perfectly ſecure, and your domeſtic tranquillity uninter- ſhe 


rupted. This reſpectable ſtate, under the bleſſing of God, I attr- fre 
bute to the entire confidence which ſubſiſts between me and my peo- try 
ple, and to the readineſs which has been ſhown by my ſubjects in 


my city of London, and in other parts of my kingdoms, to ſtand of 
forth in the general defence. Some proofs have lately been given of inc 
public ſpirit in private men, which would do hopour to any age, bet 


1 and any country. 
| Haring manifeſted to the whole world, by the moſt laſting exam. pul 
_ ples, the fignal ſpirit and bravery of my people, I conceived it a mo- uk 


ment not unbecoming my dignity, and thought it a regard due to for 
the lives and fortunes. of ſuch brave and pallant ſubje&s, to ſhew fou 
myſelf ready on my part, to embrace fair and honourable terms of | 
accommadation with all the powers at war. lan 

I have the ſatisfaction to acquaint you, that negociations to this wo 


eſſect are conſiderably advanced, the reſult of which, as ſoon as they anc 
are brought to a concluſion, ſhall be immediately communicated to Day 


vou. | 

I have every reaſon to hope and believe, that I ſhall have it in my tha 
power in a very ſhort time to acquaint you, that they have ended in ma 
terms of pacification, which, I truſt, you will fee juſt cauſe to ap- tert 
prove. I rely however with perfect confidence on the wiſdom of my nee 
parliament, and the ſpirit of my people, that if any unforeſeen ] 


change in the diſpoſitions of the belligerent powers ſhould fruſtrate ject 
my confident expectations, they will approve of the preparations | {tat 
have thought it adviſable to make, and be ready to ſecond the molt dur 
vigorgus efforts in the further proſecution of the war. ata 


S | 
Gentlemen 


| 
1 
f 
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Gentlemon of the Houſe of Commons, 


I have endeavoured, by every meaſure in my power, to diminiſh 
the burthens of my people. I loſt no time in taking the moſt de- 
cided meaſures for introducing a better economy into the expendi- 
ture of the army. 8 ; 

I have carried into ſtri& execution the ſeveral reductions in my 
civil-liſt expences, directed by an act of the laſt ſeſſions. I have in- 
troduced a further reform into other departments, and ſuppreſſed 
ſeveral hnecure places in them. I have, by this means, ſo regulated 
my eſtabliſhments, that my expence ſhall not in future exceed my 
income. os X | 

I. have ordered the eſtimate of the civil-liſt debt, laid before you 
laſt ſeſhons, to be completed. The debt proving greater than could 
be then correctly ſtated, and the propoſed reduction not immediately 
taking place, L truſt you will provide for the deficiency, ſecuring, - 
as before, the repayment out of my annual income. 

I have ordered enquiry to be made into the application of the ſum 
voted in ſupport of the American ſufferers ; and I truſt that you 
will agree with me, that a due and generous attention ought to be 
ſhewn to thoſe who have relinquiſhed their properties or profeſſions 
from motives of loyalty to me, or attachment to the mother coun- 


Mu it may be neceſſary to give ſtability to ſome regulations by act 
of parliament, I have ordered accounts of the ſeveral eſtabliſhments, 
incidental expences, fees and other emoluments of office, to be laid 
before you. Regulations have already taken place in ſome, which 
it is my intention to extend to all, and which, beſides expediting all 
public buſineſs, muſt produce a very conſiderable ſaving, without 
uking from that ample encouragement which ought to be held 
we talents, diligence, and integrity, wherever they are to be 

ound, | 

I have directed an inquiry to- be made into whatever regards the 
landed revenue of my crown, as well as the management of my 
woods and foreſts, that both may be made as beneficial as poſſible, 
and that the latter may furniſh a certain . the 
payy, our great national bulwark, with its firſt material. 

I haye directed an inveſtigation into the department of the Mint, 
that the purity of the coin, of ſo much importance to jerces 
may be always adhered to; that by rendering the difficulty of coun- 
terfeiring greater, the lives of numbers may be ſaved, and hvury 
needleſs expence in it ſuppreſſed. | 

I muſt recommend to you an immediate attention to the great ob- 
jets of the public receipts and expenditure, and above all, to the 
late of the public debt. Notwithſtanding the great increaſe of it 
during the war, it is to be hoped that ſuch regulations may be till 
a[abliſhed, ſuch ſayings made, and future loans ſo conducted, as 
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to promote the means of its gradual redemption by a fixed courſe of 
payment. I muſt, with particular earneſtneſs, : diſtinguiſh for your 
ſerious conſideration, that part of the debt which conſiſts of navy, 
ordnance, and victualling bills: the enormous diſcount upon ſome 
of theſe bills ſhews this mode of payment to be a moſt ruinous ex- 
ent. 
I have ordered the ſeveral eſtimates, made up as correctly as the 
preſent practice admits, to be laid before you. I hope that ſuch 
further corrections as may be neceſſary will be made before the 
next year. It is my deſire, that you ſhould be appriſed of every 
expence before it is incurred, as far as the nature of each ſervice 
17 poſſibly admit. Matters of account can never be made too pu- 
"I | 


* 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The ſcarcity, and conſequent high price of corn, requires you: 
. Inſtant interpoſition. | SLOT | 1 

The great exceſs to which the crimes of theft and r „ in 
many inſtances accompanied with perſonal violence, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of this metropolis, has called of late for a {tri 
and ſevere execution of the laws. It were much to be wiſhed that 
theſe crimes could be prevented in their infancy, by correcting the 

vices become prevalent in a moſt alarming degree. 

The liberal principles adopted by you, concerning the rights and 
the commerce of Ireland, have done you the higheſt honour, and 
will, I truſt, enſure that harmony which ought always to ſubſiſt 
between the two kidgdoms. I am perſuaded, that a general increaſe 
of commerce throughant the empire, will prove the wiſdom of your 
meaſures with regard to that object. I would recommend to you a 
reviſion of our whole trading ſyſtem upon the ſame comprehenſir: 
principles, with a view to its utmoſt poſſible extenſion, 
"The regulation of a vaſt territory in Aſia, opens a large field for 
your wiſdom, prudence, and foreſight. I truſt that you will be able 
to frame ſome fundamental laws, which may make their connection 
with Great Britain a bleſſing to India; and that you will take there- 
in proper meaſures to give all foreign nations, in matters of foreign 
commerce, an entire and perfect confidence in the probity, punctu- 
ality, and good order of our government. Vou may be aſſured that 
whatever depends upon me, ſhall be executed with a ſteadine{s, 
which can alone wie Fu that pait of my dominions, or the com- 

— — NO Nr . 

It is the ſixed object of my heart to make the general good, and 
the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, the invariable rule of my condud, 
and on all occaſions to advance and reward merit in every profeſſor. 
I 0s0s enſure the full advantage of a government conducted on ſuch 

principles, depends on your temper, your wiſdom, your diſintereſt 


edneſs, /collectively and individually. 
0 My people expect theſe — of you; and I call for 
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No. III. 


PEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP, 
BETWEEN l 
HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
AND | 
THE UNITED STATES.O0F AMERICA. 


In the name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, 


| 4 having pleaſed the divine Providence to diſpoſe the hearts of - 
the molt ſerene and moſt potent Prince George the Third, by + 
the grace' of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, arch- 
treaſurer and prince elector of the holy Roman empire, &c. and of 
the United States of America, to forget all paſt miſunderſtandings 
and differences that have unhappily interrupted the good correſpon- 
dence and friendſhip which they mutually with to reſtore, and to 
eſtabliſh ſuch a beneficial and ſatisfactory intercourſe between the 
two countries upon the ground of reciprocal advantages and mutual 
convenience as may promote and ſecure to both perpetual peace and 
harmony; and having for this deſirable end already laid the foun- 
dation of peace and reconciliation by the br articles ſigned at 
Paris on the zoth of November 1782, by the commiſſioners em- 
powered on each part, which articles were agreed to be inſerted in 
and to conſtitute the treaty of peace propoſed to be concluded be- 
tween. the crown of Great Britain and the faid United States, but 
which treaty was not to be concluded until terms of peace ſhould 
be agreed upon between Great Britain and France, and his-Britan- 
nic Majeſty ſhould be ready to conclude ſuch treaty acgordingly ; and 
the treaty between Great Britain and France having ſince been con- 
cluded, his Britannic Majeſty and the Uuned States of America, 
in order to carry into full effect the proviſional articles above men. 
tioned, according to the tenor thereof, have conſtituted and appoint- 
ed, that is to ſay, his Britannic Majeſty on his part, David Hartley, 
Eſq. member of the parliament of Great Britain; and the aid 
United States on their part, John Adams, Eiq. late a commiſſioner 
of the United States of America at the court of Verſailles, late 
delegate in Congreſs from the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, and chief quſtice 
of the ſaid ſtate, and miniſter pleniporentiary of the faid United 
States to their High Mightineſles the States General of the United 
Netherlands; Benjamin Franklin, Eſq. late delegate” in Congreſs 
from the ſtate of Pennſylyania, preſident of the convention of the 
ſaid | Gate, and miniſter plenipotentiary from the United States of 
1 9 ET DE America 
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America at the court of Verſailles ; and John Jay, Eſq. late preſi- 
dent of Congreſs, and chief juſtice of the ſtate of New York, and 
miniſter plenipotentiary from the ſaid United States at the court of 
Madrid ; to be the plenipotentiaries for the concluding and figning 
the preſent definitive treaty ; who, after having reciprocally commu- 
nicated their reſpective full powers, have agreed upon and confirmed 
the following articles : | 

Art. I. His Britannic Majeſty acknowledges the ſaid United 
States, viz. New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, ſovereign and independent ſtates; 
that he treats with them as fach, and for himſelf, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, relinquiſhes all claims to the government, propriety, and 
territorial rights of the ſame, and every part thereof. 

Art. II. And that all diſputes which might ariſe in future on the 
ſubject of the boundaries of the ſaid United States may be prevented, 
it is hereby agreed and declared, that the following are and ſhall be 
their boundaries, viz. From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, 
viz. that angle which 4s formed by a line drawn due north from the 


ſource of St Croix river to the Highlands, along the ſaid Highlands 


which divide thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into the river St 
Laurence, from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
north-weſternmoſt head of Connecticut river; thence down along the 
middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude ; from 


thence by a line due welt on ſaid latitude, until it ſtrikes the river 
- Irroquors or Caatraquy; thence along the middle of ſaid river into 


Lake Ontario ; through the middle of ſaid lake until it ſtrikes the 
communication by water between that lake and Lake Erie; thence 


along the middle of the ſaid communication into Lake Erie, through 


the middle of {aid lake, until it arrives at the water communication 
between that lake and Lake Huron; thence. through the middle 
of ſaid lake to the water communication between that lake and 
Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior northward of the 
Iſles Royal and Philapeaux to the Long Lake; thence through the 
middle of ſaid Long, Lake and the water communication between ir 
and the Lake of the Woods, to the ſaid Lake of the Waods; thence 
through the ſaid lake to the molt north-weſteramoſt point thereof, 
and from thence on a due weſt courſe to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence 
by a line to be drawn along the middle of the ſaid river Miſſiſſippi, 
until it ſhall interſect the northernmoſt part of the thirty-firſt degree 
of north latitude. South, by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the 
determination of the line laſt mentioned in the latitude of thirry-one 


degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachiola 


or Catahouche; rhence along the middle thereof to its junction with 
the Flint River; thence ſtraight to the head of 8t Mary's River, 
and thence down the middle of St Mary's River to the Atlantic 


Ocean. Eaſt, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river 


from 
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gt Croix from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its ſource, and 


from its ſource directly north to the aforeſaid Highlands which di- 


vide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which 
fall into the river St Laurence, comprehending all iſlands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of the United States, and 
lying between lines to be drawn due eaſt from the points where the 
aforeſaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt 
Florida on the other, ſhall reſp<&ively touch the Bay of Fundy 
and the Atlantic Ocean, excepting ſuch iſlands as now are or here- 


tofore have been within the limits of the ſaid province of Nova 


Scotia, 

Art. III. It is agreed that the people of the United States ſhall 
continue to enjoy unmoleſted the right to take fiſh of every kind on 
the Great Bank, and on all the other Banks of Newfoundland ; alſo 
in the Gulph of St Laurence, and at all other places in the ſea where 
the inhabitants of both countries uſed at any time heretofore to fiſh. 
And alfo that the inhabitants of the United States ſhall have liberty 
to take fiſh of every kind on ſuch part of the coaſt of Newfoundland 
as Britiſh fiſhermen ſhall uſe (but not to dry or cure the ſame on that 
iſland), and alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks, of all other of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's dominions in America; and that the American fiſher- 
men ſhall have liberty to dry and cure fiſh in any of the unſettled 
bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Iſlands, and La- 
brador, ſo long as the ſame ſhall remain unſettled ; but ſo ſoon as the 
ſame or either of them ſhall be ſettled, it ſhall not be lawful for the 
faid fiſhermen to dry or cure fiſh at ſuch ſettlement, without a previous 


agreement for that purpoſe with the inhabitants, proprietors, or poſſeſ- 


ſors of the ground. | 
Art. IV. It is agreed that the Creditors on either fide ſhall meet 
with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value iv ſter- 
ling money on all bona fide debrs heretofore contracted. | 
Art. V. It is agreed that congreſs ſhall earneſtly recommend it 
to the legiſlatures of the reſpective ſtates, to provide for the reſtitution 
of all eſtates, rights, and properties, which have been confiſcated, be- 
longing to real Britiſh ſubjeQs; and alſo of the eſtates, rights, and 
propenties of perſons reſident in diſtricts. in the poſſeſſion of his Ma- 
jeſty's arms, and who have not borne arms againſt the ſaid United States; 
and that perſons of any other deſcription ſhall have free liberty to 
go to any part or parts of any of the Thirteen United States, and 
therein to remain twelve months unmoleſted in their endeavours to ob- 
rain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, rights, and properties, as may 
have been confiſcated ; and that Congreſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recam- 


* 


or laws regarding the premiſſes, ſo as to render the ſaid laws or acts 


perfectly eonſiſtent dot only with juſtice and equity, but with that ſpirit 
of conciliation which on the return of the bleſſings of peace ſhould 


pniverſally prevail; and that Congreſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend 
to the ſeveral ſtates, that the eſtates, rights, and properties, of ſuch 
f ] 
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commend to the ſeveral ſtates a reconſideration and reviſion of all acta 
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laſt mentioned perſons ſhall de reſtored to them, they refunding tq 
any perſons who may be now in poſſeſſion the bona fide price, (where 
any has been given) which ſuch perſons may have paid on purcha- 
ſing any of the ſaid lands, rights, or properties, ſince the confiſca- 
tion. 33 5 
And it is agreed that all perſons who have any intereſt in conſiſca- 
ted lands, either by debts, marriage · ſettlements, or otherwiſe, ſhall 
meet with no lawful impediment in the proſecuiion of their juſt 
rights. N | 
"As VI. That there ſhall be no future confiſcations made, nor any 
proſecutions commenced againſt any perſon or perſons for or by rea- 
ſon of the part which he or they may have taken in the preſent war; 
and that no perſon ſhall on that account ſuffer any future loſs or da- 
mage either in his perſon, liberty, or property, and that thoſe who 
may be in conſinement on ſuch charges at the time of the ratification 
of the treaty in America, ſhall be immediately ſer at liberty, and the 
proſecutions ſo commenced be diſcontinued, * MY 

Art. VII, There ſhall be a firm and perpetual peace between his 
Britannic Majeſty and the ſaid United States, and between the ſub- 
jects of the one and the citizens of the other; wherefore all hoſtili- 
ties both by ſea and land ſhall from henceforth ceaſe ; all priſoners 
on both ſides ſhall be ſet at liberty, and his Britannic Majeſty ſhall, 
wirh all convenient ſpeed, and without cauſing any deſtruction, or 

carrying away any negroes or other property of the American inba- 
birants, withdraw all his armies, garriſons, or fleets, from the faid 
United States, and from every polt, place, and harbour, within the 
fame ; leaving in all fortifications the American artillery that may be 
therein; and ſhall alſo order and cauſe all archieves, records, deeds, 
and papers belonging to any of the ſaid ſtates, or their citizens, which 
in the courſe of the war may have fallen into the hands of his offi- 
cers, to be forthwith reſtored and delivered to the proper ſtates and 
perſons ro whom they belong, 

Art. VIII. The navigation of the river Miſuſſipi, from is ſource 
to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and open to the ſubjects of 
Great Britain and the citizens of the United States. 

Art. IX. In caſe it ſhould ſo happen that any place or territory 


belonging to Great Britain or to the United States ſhould have been 


conquered by the arms of either from the other, before the arrival of 
the ſaid Proviſional Articles in America, it is agreed that the ſame 
_ be reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any com- 
- penfation, | | | 

15 Art. X. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, expedited 
in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged between the contracting 
parties in the ſpace of fix months, or ſooner if poſſible, to be com- 
puted from the day of the ſignature of the preſent treaty. In wit- 

neſs whereof we the underſigned, their miniſters plenipotentiary, have 
in their name, and in virtue of our full powers, figued * 


, R * 
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hands the preſent Definitive Treaty, and cauſed the ſeals of our arms 
. to be affixed thereto, | | 


Done at Paris, this third day of September, in the year of out 
Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-thre. 


David Harthy, (L. S.) 
Jahn Adams. 1, 8.) 
B. Frankljn. L. 8. 
John Fay. (L. S. 
— 4 ===> — . 5 5 4 : 1 . = . : 
No. IV. 
RATIFICATION OF PEACE BY THE AMERICAN.CONGRESS, 
| | AND : 
THEIR RECOMMENDATION OF THE LOYALISTS,, 
Agrezable to the Fifth Article. a 
ase 


By the United States in Congreſs aſſembled 
A PROCLAMATION; 


| \ V HERE As definitive articles of peace and friendſhip be- 
tween the United States of America and his Britannic Maje- 

ſty were concluded and figned at Paris, on the 3d day of September 
1783, by the Plenipotentiaries of the ſaid United States, and of his 
Britannie Majeſty, duly and reſpectively authoriſed for that purpoſe; 

which definitive articles are in the words following : — Vid. No. 

III. p. . ö | 
| And ts the United States in Congreſs aſſembled; having ſeen and 
duly conſidered the difinitive articles aforeſaid, did by a certain act 
under the ſeal of the United States, bearing date this 14th day of Janu- 
ary 1784, approve, ratify, and confirm the ſame, and every part and 
clauſe thereof, engaging and promiſing that we would ſinderely and 
faithfully perform and obſerve the ſame, and never ſuffer them to be 
violated by any one, or tranſgreſſed in any manner as far as ſhould 
be in our power i and being ſincerely diſpoſed to carry the aid arti- 
cles into execution truly, honeſtly, and with good faith; atcording to 
the intent and meaning thereof, we have thought proper, by theſs 
preſents, to notify the premiſes to all good citizens of theſe United 
| | | States, 


ON 
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States, hereby requiring and enjoining all bodies of magiſtracy, legif- 
lative, executive, and judiciary, all perſons bearing office, civil or mili- 
tary, of whatever rank, degree, or powers, and all others the good 
Citizens of theſe ſtates of every vocation and condition, that reveren- 
cing thoſe ſtipulations entered into on their behalf, under the autho- 
rity of the federal bond by which their exiltence as an independent 
people is bound up together, and is known and acknowledged by the 
nations of the world, and with that good faith which is every man's 
ſureſt guide, within their ſeveral offices, juriſdictions, and vocations, 
they carry into effect the ſaid difinitive articles, and every clauſe and 
ſcutiment thereof, ſincerely, ſtrictly, and completely. 


Given under the ſeal of the United States. Witneſs his Ex- 
cellency Thomas Mirrlix, our Preſident, at Anapolis, 
this 14th day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and eighty-four, and ef the ſovereign · 
ty and independence of the United States of America the 
eighth. ET IR | 

. CHARLES THOMSON Sec. 


And, in compliance with the 5th article of the treaty alluded to in 
the foregoing proclamation, they reſolve unanimouſly, nine ſtates pre- 
ſent. That it be, andiit is hereby earneſtly recommended to the le - 
giſlatures of the reſpective ſtates, to provide for the reſtitution of all 
eſtates, rights, and properties, which have been confiſcated, belong - 
ing to real Britiſh ſubjects, and alſo of the eſtates, rights, and proper- 
ties of perſons reſident in diſtricts which were in pollen of his Bri- 
rannic Majeſty's/arms, at any time between the zoth day of Novem- 


ber 1782, and the 14th day of January 1784, and who have not 


borne arms againſt the ſaid United States; and that perſons of any 
other deſcriptions ſhall have free liberty to go to any part or parts of 
any of the Thirteen United States, and therein to remain twelve 
months unmoleſted, in their endeavours to obtain the reſtitution of 
ſach of their eſtates, rights, and properties, as may have been con- 
fiſcated. And it is alſo hereby earneſtly recommended to the ſeve- 
ral ſtates, to re- conſider and reviſe all their acts or laws regarding 
the premiſes, ſo as to render the ſaid laws or acts perfectly conſiſtent, 
not only with juſtice and equity, but with that Giri of conciliation 
which on the return of the bleſſings of peace ſhould univerſally prevail. 
And it is hereby alſo earneſtly recommended to the ſeveral ſtates, 
that the eſtates, rights, and properties of ſuch laſt-mentioned perſons 
ſhould be reſtored to them, they refunding to any perſon who may be 
now in poſſeſſion, the bona fide price (where any hay been given) 
which ſuch perſons may have paid on purchaſing any of the ſaid lands, 
rights, or properties, ſince the ſaid confiſcation, 
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—' rk. — 
No. V. : 
DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP, 
7 + BETWEEN 
1 Eis BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
| AND 


THE MOST CHRISTIAN KING. 


In the name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt. So be it. | 


E it known to all thoſe whom it ſhall or may concern. The moſt 
ſerene and moſt potent Prince George the Third, by the grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburg, arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy Roman em- 
pire, &c. and the moſt ſerene and molt potent Prince Lewis the Six- 
teenth, by the grace of God, Moſt Chriſtian King, being equally de- 
ſirous to put an end to the war which for ſeveral years paſt afflicted 
their reſpeQive dominions, accepted the offer which their majeſties 
the Emperor of the Romans, and the Empreſs of all the Raſſias, made 
to them, of their interpoſition, and of their mediation ; but their Bri- 
tannic and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, animated with a mutual defire 
of accelerating the re- eſtabliſtiment of peace, communicated to each 
other their laudable intention; which Heaven fo far bleſſed, that 
they proceeded to lay the foundations of peace, by ſigning prelimi- 
nary articles at Verſailles, the z oth of January in the preſent year. 
Their ſaid majeſties the King of Great Britain and the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, thinking it incumbent upon them to give their Imperial Maje- 
{ties a ſignal proof of gratitude for the generous offer of their media- 
tion, invited them, in concert, to concur in the completion of the 
great and ſalutary work of peace, by taking part, as mediators, in the 
difinitive treaty to be concluded between their Britannic and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſties. Their ſaid Imperial Majeſties having readily ac- 
cepted that invitation, they have named, as their repreſentatives, viz. 
his my the Emperor of the Romans, the molt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent lord Florimond, count Mercy-Argenteau, viſcount 
of Loo, baron of Crichegn&e, knight of the Golden Fleece, ehamber- 
lain, actual privyſcounſellor of ſtate to his Imperial and royal Apoſtolic 
Majeſty, and his ambaſſador to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and her 
Majeſty the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt 
excellent lord, Prince Iwan Bariatinoſkoy, Lieutenant-General of 
the forces of her Imperial _— of all the Ruſſias, knight of the 
orders of St Anne, and of the Swediſh: Sword, and her miniſter 


plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ;- and the lord Aroidi 


| 
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de Marcoff, counſellor of tate to her Imperial Majeſty of all tlie 
Ruſſias, and her miniſter plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian Mz. 
jeſty. In conſequence, their ſaid Majeſties the King of Great Bri. 
rain, and the Moſt Chriſtian King, have named and conllituted for 
their plenipotentiaries, charged with the conclading and ſigning of 
the definitive treaty of peace, viz. the King of Great Britain, the 
moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent Jord George, duke and earl of 
Manchelter, viſcount Mandeville, baron of Kimbolton, lord lieu- 
renart and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Hunting don, actual 
privy counſellor to his Britannic Macy, and his ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and the 
Moſt Chriſtian Kiag, the molt. illuſtrious and moſt. excellent lord 
Charles Gravier, count de Vergennes, baron of Welferding, &c. 
the king's counſellor in all his councils, commander in his orders, 

_ preſident of the royal council of finances, counſellor of {tate mili- 
_ « tary, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate, and of his commands and fi- 
kances : who, after having exchanged their reſpectire full powers, 


have agreed upon the following article2s 
Art I. There ſhall be a Chriſtian, univerſal, and perpetual peace, 
as well by ſea as by land, and a ſincere and conltant friendſhip ſhal! 
be re- eſtabliſned between their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian Maj-- 
flies, and between their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, 
provinces, countries, ſubjects and vaſſals, of what quality and con- 
dition wharloeyer they be, without exception either of places o: 
perſons; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall give the greate!! 
attention to the maintaining between themſelyes, and their {aid do. 
minions and ſubjects, this reciprocal friendſhip and intercourſe, 
without permitting hereafter, on either part, any kind of hoftilitic: 
to be comitted, either by ſea or by land, for ah cauſe, or under 
any pretence wharſcever : and they ſhall carefully ayoid, for th: 
ſoture, every thing which might prejudice the union happily re-elta- 
bliſhed, endeayouring, on the contrary, to procure reciprocally for 
each other, on every occaſion, whatever may contribute to ttiet; 
mutual glory, intereſts, and advantage, without giving any alliſtance 
or protection, directly or indireRtly, to thoſe who would do any in- 
jury to either of the high contracting parties. There ſhall be a ge- 
Deral oblivion and amneſty of every thing which may have been done 
or committed, before or Pace the commencement ef the war which 
is juſt, ended. 8 1 n 
Art. II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; the treaties ©! 


peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679 z of Ryſwick of 1697 


- thoſe of peace and of commerce of Utrecht of 1713 z that of Ba- 
den of 1714; that of the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717; 
that of the quadruple alliance of London of 1718 ; the treaty of 
peace of Vienna of 1738 the definitive treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle 
of 1748; and that of Paris N ſerve as a baſis and founds- 


dion to the peace, and to the preſent treaty ; and for this 4 
A nc he 
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they were all renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all 
the treaties in general which ſubſiſted between the high contracting 
arties before the war, as if they were herein inſerted word for 
word; and ſo they are to be exactly obſerved for the future in their 
full tenor, and religiouſly executed by both parties, in all the 
Fn which ſhall not be derogated from by the preſent treaty of 

. 


Art. III. All the priſoners taken on either fide, as well by land 
as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or given during the war, 
and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, in fix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the day of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the preſent treaty ; each crown reſpe&tively diſcharging 
the advantages which ſhall have been made; for the ſubſiſtence and 
maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country 
where they ſhall have been detained, according to the receipts and 
atteſted accounts, and other authentic vouchers, which ſhall be fur- 
niſhed on each fide : and ſureties ſhall be reciprocally given for the 
payment of the debts which the priſoners . may have contracted in 
the countries where they may have been detained until their entire 
releaſe. And all ſhips, as well men of war as merchant ſhips, 
which may have been taken ſince the expiration of the terms agreed 
upon for the ceffation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall likewiſe be = Sar 
bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes. And the execution of 
this article ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications of this tre. 
Art. IV. His Majeſty the King of Great Britain is maintained 

| in his right to the ifland of Newfoundland, and to the adjacent if- 
lands, as the whole were aſſured to him by the thirteenth article of 
| the treaty of Utrecht, excepting the iſlands of St Pierre and Mi- 
quelon; which are ceded in full right by the preſent treaty to his 
. Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. , . CFC 
0 Art. V. His Majeſty the Moſt Chriſtian King, in order to pre- 
7 rent the quarrels which have hitherto ariſen between the two nations 
of England and France, conſents to renounce the right of fiſhing, 
uhich belongs to him in virtue of the aforeſaid article of the treaty 
of Utrecht, from Cape Bonaviſta to Cape St John, ſituated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Newfoundland, in fifty degrees north latitude ; and 
his Majeſty the King of Great Britain conſents on his part, that 
the fiſhery aſſigned to the ſubjects of his. Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
beginning at the ſaid Cape St John, paſling to the north, and deſ- 
cending by the weſtern coaſt of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſhall 
extend to the place called Cape Raye, ſituated in forty- ſeven de- 
gees, fifty minutes latitude. , The French fiſhermen ſhall enjoy the 
fiſhery which is aſſigned to them by the preſent article, as they had 
— right to enjoy that which was aſſigned to them by the treaty of 
trecht. * a 


Vor. II. ee þ | Art. 
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Art. VI. With regard to the fiſhery in the gulf of St Laurence, 
the French ſhall continue to exerciſe it conformably to the fifth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Paris. . | 

Art. VII. The King of Great Britain reſtores to France the 
iſland of St Lucia, in the condition it was in when it was conquer- 
ed by the Britiſh arms: and his Britannic Majeſty cedes and gua- 
ranties to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the iſland of Tobago. The 
Proteſtant inhabitants of the ſaid iſland, as well as thoſe of the 
ſame religion, who ſhall have ſettled at St Lucia, whilſt that iſland 
was occupied by the Britiſh arms, ſhall not be moleſted in the ex- 
erciſe of their worſhip : and the Britiſh inhabitants, or others who 
may have been ſubjects of the King of Great Britain in the afore- 
ſaid iſlands, ſhall retain their poſſeſſions upon the fame titles and 
conditions by which they have acquired them, or elſe they may re- 
tire in full ſecurity and liberty, where they ſhall think fir, and ſhall 

have the power of ſelling their eſtates, provided it be to ſubjects of 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and of removing their effects, as well 
as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatſoever, except on account of debt, or of criminal 

proſecutions. The term limited for this emigration. is fixed to the 
ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. And for the bet- 
ter ſecuring the poſſeſſions of the inhabitants of the aforeſaid iſland 
of Tobago, the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall iſſue letters patent, con- 
taining an abolition of the droit d'aubaine in the ſaid iſland. 

Art. VIII. The Moſt Chriſtian King reſtores to Great Britain 
the iſlands of Grenada, and the Grenadines, St Vincent's, Domi- 
nica, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ; and the fortreſſes 
of theſe iſlands ſhall be delivered up in the condition they were in 
when the conqueſt of them was made. The ſame ſtipulations infert- 
ed in the preceding article ſhall rake place in favour of the French 
ſubjects, with reſpect to the iſlands enumerated in the preſent arti- 


e. & 

Art, IX. The King of Great Britain cedes, in full right, and 
guaranties to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the river Senegal, and its 
dependencies, with the forts of St ; $a Podor, Galam, Arguio, 
and Portendic ; and his Britannic Majeſty reſtores to France the 
iſland of Goree, which ſhall be delivered up in the condition it was 
in when the conqueſt of it was made. SLY 
Art. X. The Moſt Chriſtian King, on his part, guaranties tothe 
King of Great Britain the-poſſeſſion of Fort James, and of the t- 
ver Gambia. | N 
Art. XI. For preventing all diſcuſſion in that part of the world, 
the two high contracting parties ſhall, within three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, name commiſſa- 
ries, who ſhall be charged with. the ſettling and fixing of the bour- 
daries of the reſpective poſſeſſions. As to the gum trade, the Ef 
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liſh ſhall have the liberty of carrying it on, from the mouth of the 
river St John, to the bay and fort of Portendic incluſively. Pro- 
rided that they ſhall not form any permanent ſettlement, of what 
nature ſoever, in the ſaid river St John, upon the coaſt, or in the 
bay of Portendic. | | "Es 
Art. XII. As to the reſidue of the coaſt of Africa, the Engliſh 
and French ſubjects ſhall continue to reſort thereto, according to the 
uſage which has hitherto prevailed. | 
Art. XIII. The King of Great Britain reſtores to his Moſt _ 
Chriſtian Majeſty all the ſettlements which belonged to him at the 
beginning of the preſent war, upon the coaſt of Orixa, and in Ben- 
gal, with liberty to ſurround Chandernagore with a ditch for carry- 
ing off the waters : and his Britannic Majeſty engages to take ſuch 
meaſures as ſhall be in his power for ſecuring to the ſubje&s of 
France in that part of India, as well as on the coaſt of. Orixa, Co- 
romandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free, and independent trade, ſuch 
2s was carried on by the French Eaſt India Company, whether they 
exerciſe it individually, or united in a company. | 
Art. XIV. Pondicherry ſhall be in like manner delivered up and 
guarantied to France, as alſo Karikal : and his Britannic Majeſty 
ſhall ſecure, for an additional dependency to Pondicherry, the two 
| diſtricts of Velanour and Bahour; and to Karikal, the Four Ma- 
gans bordering thereupon. | | | 
Art. XV. France ſhall re-enter into the poſſeſſion of Mahé, as 
well as of its factory at Surat; and the French ſhall carry on their 
trade, on this part of India, conformably to the principles eſtabliſhed 
in the thirteenth article of this treaty. | 
Art. XVI. Orders having been ſent to India by the high con- 
tradting parties, in purſuance of the ſixteenth article of the preli- 
minaries, it is further agreed, that if, within the term of four months, 
the reſpectire allies of their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties 
ſhall not have acceded to the preſeot pacification, or concluded a 
ſeparate accommodation; their ſaid Majeſties ſhall not give them any 
ah{tance, directly or indirectly, againſt the Britiſh or French poſ- 
ſeſhons, or. againſt the ancient poſſeſſions of their reſpective allies, 
ſuch as they were in the year 1776. T | 
Art. XVII. The King of Great Britain, being deſirous to give 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty a ſincere proof of reconciliation and 
fnend{hip, and to contribute to render ſolid the peace re-eſtabliſhed 
between their ſaid Majeſties, conſents to the abrogation and ſuppreſ- 
hon of all the articles relative to Dunkirk, from the treaty of peace 
1 concluded at Utrecht in 1713, incluſive, to this day. 2 
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"he Art. XVIII. Immediately after the exchange of the ratification 


FA the two high contracting parties ſhall name commiſſaries to treat con- 
2 . Wl ning new arrangements of commerce between the two nations, 
5 on the baſis of reciprocity and mutual convenience; which arrange - 


ih 


ments ſhall be ſettled and concluded within the ſpace of two years, 
o be computed from the firſt . in the year 1784. 
: 4 


have been ended in the iſlands conquered by either of the high con- 


laſt refort, and which have acquired the force of matters deter- 


| 
j 
| 
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Art. XIX. All the countries and territories which may hare 


been, or which may be conquered in any part of the world whatſo- pa 


ever, by the arms of his Britannic Majeſty, as well as by thoſe of ſa 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which are not included in the preſent or 


treaty, neither under the head of ceſſions, nor under the head of of 
reſtitutions, ſhal{ be reſtored without difficulty, and withous requiring 
y compenſation. - | na 
Art. XX. As it is neceſſary to appoint a certain period for the thi 
reſtitutions and evacuations to be made by each of rhe high contract. dif 


ing parties, it is agreed that the King of Great Britain ſhall cauſe the 
to be evacuated the iſlands of St Pierre and Miqueton, three months | 
after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or ' ſooner, if it can be 
done; St Lucia, (one of the Charibee iſlands,) and Goree in A- 
frica, three months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or 
ſooner, if it can be done. The King of Great Britain ſhall in like 
manner, at the end of three months after the ratification of the pre- 
ſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done, enter again into the poſſeſ- 
fion of the iſlands of -Grenada, the Grenadines, St Vincent's, Do- 
minica, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. France ſhall be 

t in poſſeſhon of the towns and factories which are reſtored to her 
in the Eaſt Indies, and of the territories which are procured for 
her, to ferve as additional dependencies to Pondicherry, and to Ka. 
rikal, fix months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or 
fooner, if it can be done. France ſhall deliver up, at the end of 
the like term of fix months, the towns and territories which her 
arms may have taken from the Engliſh, or their allies, in the Eaſt 
Indies. In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent 
by each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſports for 
the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately after the ratification 
of the preſent treaty. _ | 

Art. XXI. The deciſion of the prizes and ſeizures made prior 
to the hoſtilities ſhall be referred to the reſpectire courts of juſtice; 
ſo that the legality of the ſaid prizes and ſeizures ſhalt be decided 
according to the law of nations and to treaties, in the courts of 
Juſtice of the nation which ſhall have made the capture, or ordered 
the ſeizures. | x 

Art. XXII. For preventing the revival of the law ſuits which 


1 parties, it is agreed that the judgments pronounced in the 


mined, ſhall be confirmed and executed according to their form and 
tenor. g 5 
Art. XXIII. Their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties pro- 
miſe to obſerve ſincerely, and bona fide, all the articles contained 
and eſtabliſhed in the preſent treaty ;' and they will not ſuffer the 
ſame to be infringed, directly or indirectly, by their reſpective ſub 
Jes : and the faid high contracting parties guaranty to each other, 
generally and reciprocally, all the ſtipulations of the preſent ey 
Sf | "Ft rt 
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Art. XXIV. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, pre- 
pared in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in this city of Ver- 
ſailles, between the high contracting parties, in the ſpace of a month, 
or ſooner if poſſible, to be computed from the day of the ſignature 
of the preſent treaty. 5 lng 

In witneſs whereof, we the under- written ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary, and miniſters plenipotentiary, have ſigned with our hands, in 
their names, and in virtue of our reſpective full powers, the preſent 
difinitive treaty, and have caufed the ſeals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto. . 


Done at Verſailles, the third day of September, One thouſand 


ſeyen hundred and eighty- three. | 
. Gravier de Vergennes, gl 
Mancheſter, _ L.S. 


- 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


Art. I. Some of the titles made uſe of by the contracting partles, 
: whether in the full powers, and other inſtruments, during the courſe 
; of the negociation, or in the preamble of the preſent treaty, not 
r being generally acknowledged, it has been agreed that no prejudice 
' WH fhould ever reſult therefrom to either of the ſaid contracting parties; 
r and that the titles taken or omitted, on either fide, upon occaſion 
} of the ſaid negociation, and of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be cited, 
t or quoted as a precedent, | | | 
r rt. II. It has been agreed and determined, that the French 
n Wl knguage, made uſe of in all the copies of the preſent treaty, ſhall 
not form an example which may be alledged, or quoted as a prece- 
dent, or in any manner prejudice either of the contracting powers; 
; aud that they ſhall conform, for the future, to what has been ob- 
d Wl {rved, and ought to be obſerved, with regard to, and on the part 
of of powers, who. are in the practice and poſſeſſion of giving. and re- 
d ceiving copies of like treaties in a different language from the French :; 
the preſent treaty having, nevertheleſs, the ſame force and virtue as 
hf the aforeſaid practice had been therein obſerved. 


f- In witneſs whereof, we the under · written ambaſſador extraordi- 


ic Wl nary, and miniſters plenipotentiary of their Britannic and Moſt 

- Wt Chriſtian Majeſties, have ened the preſent ſeparate articles, and 

haye cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be affixed thereto. | 
Done at Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſe- 


yen hundred and eighty-three.. 
. Gravier de Vergennes. (L. 89 | 
Mancheſter. — e 
ba DECLARATION. 


between the two nations; and that the fiſhery between the faid 
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DECLARATION. 


Tur King having entirely agreed with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
upon the articles of the definitive treaty, will ſeek every means 
which ſhall not only enſure the execution thereof, with his accuſtomed 
good faith and punctuality, but will beſides give, on his part, all 
poſſible efficacy to the principles which ſhall prevent even the leaſt 

foundation of diſpute for the future. 

Too this end, and in order that the fiſhermen of the two nations 
may not give cauſe for daily quarrels, his Britannic Majeſty will 
take the moſt pofitive meaſures for preventing his ſubje&s from in. 
terrupting, in any manner, by their competition, the fiſhery of the 
French, during the temporary exerciſe of it which is granted to 
them, upon the coaſts of the iſland of Newfoundland; and he will, 
for this purpoſe, cauſe the fixed ſettlements, which ſhall be formed 
there, to be removed. His Britannic Majeſty: will give orders, 
that the French fiſhermen be not incommoded, in cutting the wood 
neceſſary for the repair of their ſcaffolds, huts, and fiſhing veſſels. 
The thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, and the method 
of carrying on the fiſhery which has at all times been acknowledged, 
ſhall be the plan upon which the fiſhery ſhall be carried on there; 
it ſhall not be deviated from by either party; the French fiſhermen 
building only their ſcaffolds, confining themſelves to the repair of 
their fiſhing veſſels, and not wintering there; the ſubjects of bis 

Britannic Majeſty, on their part, not moleſting, in any manner, the 

French fiſhermen, during their fiſhing, nor injuring their ſcaffolds 
during their abſence. | 

The King of Great Britain, in ceding the iſlands of St Pierre 
and Miquelon to France, regards them as ceded for the purpoſe of 
ſerving as a real ſhelter to the French fiſhermen, and in full con#- 
dence that theſe poſſeſſions will not become an obje& of jealouſy 


iſlands, and that of Newfoundland, ſhall be limited to the middle 
of the channel. 
With regard to India, Great Britain having granted to France 
every thing that can aſcertain and confirm the trade which the |: 
ter requires to carry on there, his Majeſty relies with confidence on 
the repeated aſſurances of the court of Verſailles, that the powe 
of ſurrounding Chandernagore with a ditch for carrying off th 
waters, ſhall not be exerciſed in ſuch a manner as to make it be 
come an object of umbrage. | 
The new ſtate in which commerce may perhaps be found, in : 
parts of the world, will demand reviſions and explanations of thi 
ſubſiſting treaties ; but an entire abrogation of thoſe treaties, i 
w :atever period it might be, would throw commerce into ſuch con 
fuſion as would be of infinite prejudice to it. 
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In ſome of the treaties of this ſort there are not only articles 
which relate merely to commerce, but many others which enſure re- 


ciprocally, to the reſpective ſubjects, privileges, facilities for con- 
ducting their affairs, perſonal protections, and other advantages, 
which are not, and which ought not to be of a changeable nature, 
ſuch as the regulations relating merely to the value of goods and 
merchandiſe, variable from circumſtances of every kind. 


When therefore the ſtate of the trade between the two nations 
ſhall be treated upon, it is requiſite to be underſtood, that the al- 


terations which may be made in the ſubſiſting treaties are to extend 
only to arrangements merely commercial; and that the privileges 
and advantages, mutual and particular, be not only — on 
each ſide, but even augmented, if it can be done. 5 | 
In this view, his Majeſty has conſented to the appointment of 
commiſſaries, on each ſide, who ſhall treat ſolely upon this object. 
In witneſs whereof, we his Britannic Majeſty's ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary and miniſter plenipotentiary, being therero duly authoriſed, 


hare ſigned the preſent declaration, and cauſed the ſeal of our arms 


to be ſer thereto. 


Given at Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſe- 


ven hundred and eighty-three. 


\ 


. : Manchefter.. (Is.) 


COUNTER DECTARATTLON. 


Tus principles which have guided the King, in the whole courſe 
of the negociations which preceded the re- eſtabliſument of peace, 
muſt have convinced the King of Great Britain, that his Majeſty 
has had no other deſign than to render it ſolid and laſting, by pre- 
venting, as much as poſſible, in the four quarters of the world, e- 
very ſubject of diſcuſſion and quarrel. The King of Great Britain 
undoubtedly places too much confidence in the uprightneſs of his 
Majeſty's intentions, not to rely upon his conſtant attention to pre- 
vent the iſlands of St Pierre and Miquelon from becoming an object 
of jealouſy berween the two nations. OE 


As to the fiſhery on the coaſts of Newfoundland, which has | 


been the object of the new arrangements ſettled by the two ſove- 
reigns upon this matter, it is ſufficiently aſcertained by the fifth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of peace figned this day, and by the declaration 
likewiſe delivered to-day, by his Britannic Majeſty's ambaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary; and his Majeſty declares, that 
he is fully fatisfied on this head. : 
In regard to, the fiſhery between the iſland of Newfoundland, and 
thoſe of St Pierre and Miquelon, it is not to be carried on, by ei- 
ther party, but to the * the channel; and his Majeſty 
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will give the moſt poſitive orders, that the French fiſhermen ſhall 
not go beyond this line. His Majeſty is firmly perſuaded that the 
King of Great Britain will giye like orders to the Engliſh fiſher. 
men. - 


The King's deſire to maintain the peace comprehends India as 


well as the other parts of the world; his Britannic Majeſty may 


therefore be aſſured, that his 1 will never permit that an ob- 
ject ſo inoffenſive, and fo harmleſs, as the ditch with which Chan- 
dernagore is to be ſurrounded, ſhould give an umbrage to the court 
The King, in propoſing new arrangements of commerce, had no 
other deſign than to remedy, by the rules of reciprocity and mutual 
convenience, whatever may be defective in the treaty of commerce 
figned at Utrecht, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen. — 
The King of Great Britain may judge from hence, that his Maje- 
ſty's intention is not in any wiſe to cancel all the ſtipulations in the 
above-mentioned treaty ; he declares, on the contrary, from hence- 
forth, that he is diſpoſed to maintain all che privileges, facilities and 
advantages expreſſed in that treaty, as far as they ſhall be recipro- 
cal, or compenſated by equivalent advantages. It is to attain this 
end, defired on each fide, that commiſſaries are to be appointed to 
treat upon the ſtate of the trade between the two nations, and that 
a conſiderable ſpace of time is to be allowed for completing their 
work. His Majeſty hopes that this ebje& will be purſued with the 
ſame good faith, and the fame ſpirit of conciliation, which preſided 
oyer the diſcuſſion of all the other points compriſed in the defivitire 
treaty ; and his ſaid Majeſty is firmly perſuaded, that the reſpective 
commiſlaries will employ the utmoſt diligence for the completion of 
— E.... ĩðâ O—ns 3 | 
In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſter plenipotentiary 
of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, being thereto duly authoriſed, have 
ſigned the preſent counter-declaration, and have cauſed the ſeal of 
var ea e = „ I 
ven at Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty- three. 


en, en 


Wa, ambaſſador plenipotentiary of bis Imperial and Royal Apo- 
ſtolic Majeſty, having acted as mediator in the work of paciſication, 
declare that the treaty of peace ſigned this day at Verſailles, be- 
tween his Britannic NMajeſty and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with 
the two ſeparate articles thereto annexed, and of which they form 
a part, as alſo with all the clauſes, conditions and ſtipulations which 
are therein contained, was concluded by the mediation of his Impe- 


rial and Royal Apoſtolic Majeſty. In witneſs whereof, we bor 
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ſigned theſe preſents with our hand, and have cauſed the ſeal of 


our arms to affixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſe- 
yen hundred and eighty: three. ON EINE 
Le Compte de Mercy Argenteau. (L. S.) 


Wa, miniſters plenipotentiary of her Imperial Majeſty of all the 
e having acted as mediators in the work 1 Avi de- 


clare that the treaty of peace flgned this day at Verſailles, between 


his Britannic Majeſty and his-Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with the two 
ſeparate articles thereto annexed, and of which they form a part, 
as alſo with all the clauſes, conditions and ſtipulations which are 
therein contained, was concluded by the mediation of her Imperial 
Majeſty of all the Ruſſias. In witneſs whereof, we have . 
theſe preſents with our hands, and have cauſed the ſeals of our arma 
to be afſixed thereto. ; | Rs | 

Done ar Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſe= 

yen hundred and eighty-three,  _ - 22 


Prince [wan Bariatinoſtey. | L. S. 
A. Marca. a f L..) 
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| No. VI. | 
DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP, 


BETWEEN 
HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
| AND 
THE KING OF SPAIN. 


la the name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghoſt. So be it. 


BE it known to all thoſe whom it ſhall or may in any manner con- 
cern; The moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince George the Third, 
dy the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, duke 
of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, arch - treaſurer and elector of the holy 
Roman empire, &c. and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince Charles 
the Third, by the grace of God, King of Spain and of the Indies, &c. 
being equally deſirous to put an end to the war which for ſeveral years 


| palt afflited their reſpectiye dominions, accepted the offer which their 


Majeſties 
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Majeſties the Emperor ofthe Romans, and the Empreſs of all the Ru. 
ſias, made to them, of their interpoſition, and of their mediation ; but 
their Britannic and Catholic Majeſties, animated with a mutual deſire 
of accelerating the re- eſtabliſiment of peace, communicated to each 
other their laudable intention; which Heaven fo far bleſſed, tha: 
they proceeded to lay the foundations of peace, by ſigning prelimi- 
nary articles at Verſailles, the 2 oth of January in the preſent year. 
Their ſaid Majeſties the King of Great Britain and'the*Catholic King, 
thinking it incumbent upon them to give their Imperial Majeſties a 
fignal proof of therr gratitude for the generous offer of their media- 
tion, invited them, ig concert, to concur in the completion of the 
great and ſalutary work of peace, by taking part, as. mediators, in 
the difinitive treaty to be concluded between their Britannic and 
Catholic Majeſties. Their ſaid Imperial Majeſties having readily ac- 
cepted that invitation, they have named, as their repreſentatives, viz. 
his: Majeſty the Emperor of the Romans, the molt illuſtrious and 
moft excellent lord Florimond, count Mercy-Argenteau, viſcount 
of Loo, baron of Crichegnee, knight of the Golden Fleece, chamber- 
hein, actual privy counſellor of ſtate tohis Imperialand Royal Apoſtolic 
Majeſty, and his an baſſador to his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty ; and her 
Majeity the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, the moſt illuſtrious and molt 
excellent lord, Prince Iwan Bariatinoſkoy, Lieutenant-General of 
the forces of ber Imperial Majeſty of all the Ruſhas, knight of the 
orders of St Anne, and of the Swediſh Sword, and her miniſter 


8 to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and the lord Arcadi 


e Marcoff, counſellor of ſtate to her Imperial Majeſty of all the 
Ruſſias, and her miniſter plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty. In conſequence, their ſaid Majeſties the King of Great Bri- 
tain, and the Moſt Chriſtian King, have named and eonſtituted for 
their plenipotentiaries, charged with the concluding and ſigning of 
the definitive treaty of peace, viz. the King of Great Britain, the 


moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord George, duke and ear] of 


Mancheſter, viſcount Mandeville, baron of Kimbolton, lord lieu- 
renant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Hunting lon, actual 
privy counſellor to his Britannic Majeſty, and his ambaſſador extre 
ordinary and plen potentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and the 
"Catholic King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord Pcter 
Paul Abarca de Bolea Ximenes d'Urrea, &c. count of Aranda and 
Caſtel Florido, Marquis of Torres, of Villanan and Rupit, viſcouat 
of Rueda and Voch, baron of the Baronies of Gavin, Sietamo, 
Clamoſa, Eripol Trazmoz, La Mata de Caſtil Viejo, Antfllon La 
 Almolda, Cortes Jorva, St Genis, Rabovillet, Arcau, and Ste. 
Colome de Farnés, lord of the Tenance and honour of Alcalatém, 


te valley of Rodella, the caſtles and towns of Maella, Meſones, 


Tiorara, and Villa Plana, Taradel and Viladrau, &c. Rico-Hom- 


bre in Arragon by deſcent, Grandee of Spain of the firlt claſs, 
night of the order af the Golden Fleece, and of that of the 4 
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ly Ghoſt, Gentleman of the King's chamber in employment, Cap- 
tain General of his forces, and his ambaſſador to the Moſt Chriſtiaa 
King; who, after having exchanged their reſpective full powers, 


have agreed upon the following articles: 


Art I. There ſhall be a Chriſtian, univerſal, and perpetual peace, 
as well by ſea as by land, and a ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall 
be re-eſtabliſhed between their Britannic and Catholic Maje- 
ſties, and berween their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, 
provinces, countries, ſubjects and vaſſals, of what quality or con- 
dition ſoever they be, without exception either of places or per- 
ſons ; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall give the greateſt 
attention to the maintaining between themſelves, and their ſaid do- 
minions and ſubjects, that reciprocal friendſhip and intercourſe, 
without permitting hereafter, on either part, any kind of hoſtilities 


to be comitted, either by ſea or by land, for —* cauſe, or under 
| 


any pretence whatſoever : and they ſhall carefully avoid, for the 


future, every thing which might prejudice the union happily re-eſta- 


bliſhed, and endeavouring, on the contrary, to procure reciprocally for 
each other, on every occaſion, whatever may contribute to their 
mutual glory, intereſts, and advantage, without giving any aſſiſtance 
or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who would do any in- 
jury to either of the high contracting parties. There ſhall be a ge- 
neral oblivion and amneſty of every thing which may have been done 
or committed before or ſince the commencement ef the war which 


is juſt ended. 


Art. II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; thoſe of Madrid 
of 1667, and of 1670; thoſe of peace and of commerce of Utrecht 
of 1713 ; that of Baden of 1714 ; of Madrid of 1715 ; of Seville of 
1729 ; the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748; the treaty of 
Madrid of 1750; and the definitive treaty of Paris of 1763, ſerve as a 


baſis and foundation to the peace, and to the preſent treaty; and for 


this purpoſe they are all renewed and confirmed in the belt form, as 
well as all the treaties in general which ſubſiſted between the high 
contracting parties before the war, and particularly all thoſe which 


are ſpecified and renewed in the aforeſaid definitive treaty of Paris, 


in the beſt form, and as if they were herein inſerted word for word: 
ſo that they are to be exactly obſerved for the future in their full 


tenor, and religiouſly executed, by both parties, in all the points 


which ſhall not be derogated from by the preſent treaty of peace. 
Art. III. All the priſoners taken on either fide, as well by land 


as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or given, during the war, 


and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, in fix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the day of the exchange of the preſent 
treaty z each crown reſpectively diſcharging the advances which ſhall 
have been made for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their priſon- 


ers, by the ſovereign of the country where they ſhall have been de- 


tained, according to the receipts, atteſted accounts, and other authen- 
tic 
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nc vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on each fide; and ſureties ſhall 
de reciprocally given for the payment of the debts which the priſon- 
ers may have contracted in at] countries where they may have been 
detained, until-their entire releaſe. And all ſhips, as well men of 
war as merchant ſhips, which may have been taken ſince the expira- 
tion of the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, 
ſhall likewiſe be reſtored, bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes, 
And the execution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon immediate- 
ly after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. IV. The king of Great Britain cedes, in full right to his 
Catholic Majeſty, the iſland of Minorca; provided that the ſame (ti- 
pulations inſerted in the following article ſhall take place in fayour of 
the Britiſh ſubjects, with regard to the aboye-mentioned iſland. 

Art. V. His Britannic Majeſty likewiſe cedes and guaranties, in 


fall right to his Catholic Majeſty, Eaſt Florida as alſo Weſt Florida, 


His Catholic Majeſty agrees that the Britiſh. inhabitants, or others 
"who may have been ſubjects of the King of Great Britain in the ſaid 
countries, may retire in full ſecurity and liberty, where they ſhall 
think proper, and may fell their eſtates, and remove their effects, as 
well as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, 
under any pretence whatſoever, except on account of debts, or crimi- 

al proſecutions ; the term limited for this emigration being fixed 


to the ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of the 


exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty : but if, from the 
value of the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh proprietors, they ſhould not be 
able to diſpoſe of them within the ſaid term, then his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty ſhall grant them a prolongation 2 to that end. It 
is further ſtipulated, that his Britannic Majeſty ſhall have the power 
of removing from Eaſt Florida all the effects which may belong to 
him, whether artillery or other matters. 

Art. VI. The intention of the two high contracting parties being 
to prevent as much as poſhble, all the cauſes of complaint and miſ- 
underſtanding heretofore occaſioned by the cutting of wood for dy- 
ing, or logwood ; and ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements having been formed 
and extended, under that, pretence, upon the Spaniſh continent ; it 
is expreſsly agreed, that his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall hare 
the right of cutting, loading and carrying away logwood, in the di- 
ſtrict lying between the rivers Wallis or Bellizie, and Rio-Hondo, 
raking the courſe of the ſaid two. rivers for unalterable boundaries, 
ſo as that the navigation of them be common to both nations, to wit. 
by theriver Wallis or Bellizie, from the ſea, aſcending as far as oppo- 
ſite to a lake or inlet which runs into the land, and forms an iſthmus, 
or neck, with another fimilar inlet, which comes from the fide 
of Rio-Nuevo or New River; ſo that the line of ſeparation ſhall paſs 


ſtrait acroſs the ſaid iſthmus, and meet another lake formed by the 
© water of Rio-Nuevo or New River at its current. The ſaid line 

ſhall continue with the courſe of the Rio-Nueyo, deſcending as far 
: | FN 
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28 oppoſite to a river, the ſource of which is marked in the map, be- 
tween Rio-Nuevo and Rio-Hondo, and which empries itſelf into 
Rio-Hondo; which river ſhall alfo ſerve as a common boundary as 
far as its junction with Rio-Hondo ; and from thence deſcending by 
Rio-Hondo to the ſea, as the whole is marked on the map which 
the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns have thought proper to make 
uſe of for aſcertaining the points agreed upon; to the end, that a 
good correſpondence may reign between the two nations, and that 
the Engl ih workmen, cutters, and Jabourers may not e from 
an uncertainty of the boundaries. The reſpective commi 


der that his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, employed in the felling of 
logwood, may, without interruption, build therein houſes and ma- 
gazines neceſſary for themſelves, their families, and their effects; and 
his Catholic Majeſty aſſures to them the enjoyment of all that is ex- 
pee in the preſent article, provided that theſe ſtipulations ſhall noc 


conſidered as derogating in any wiſe from his rights of ſovereign- 


ty. Therefore all the Engliſh, who may be diſperſed in any other 
parts, whether on the Spaniſh continent, or in any of the iſlands 
whatever, dependent on the aforeſaid Spaniſh continent, and for 
whatevever reaſon it might be, without exception, ſhall retire within 
the diſtri& which has been above defcribed, in the ſpace of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the exchange of the ratiſications; and 
for this purpoſe, orders ſhall be iſſued on the part of his Britannic 
Majeſty, and on that of his Catholic Majeſty, his governors ſhall be 
ordered to grant to the Engliſh diſperſed every convenience poſſible 
: for their removing to the ſettlement agreed upon by the preſent ar- 
ticks, or for their retiring wherever they ſhall.think proper. It is 
ö likewiſe ſtipulated, that if any fortifications ſhould actually have been 


heretofore erected within the limits marked out, his Britannic Maje- 


; ty ſhall cauſe fthem all to be demoliſhed ; and he will order his 
a ſubjects not to build any new ones. The Engliſh inhabitants, who 
- tal ſettle there for the cutting of logwood, ſhall be permitted to en- 
| WH joy a free fiſhery for their ſubſiſtence, on rhe coaſts of their diſtrict a- 
it WH ove agreed on, or of the iſlands ſituated oppoſite thereto, without 


c being in any wiſe diſturbed on that account; provided they do not 


eltabliſh themſelves, in any manner, on the ſaid iſlands. 

Art, VII. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to: Great Britain the 
iſlands of Providence, and the Bahamas, without exception, in the 
ſame condition they were in when they were conquered by the arms 
of the King of Spain. The ſame ſtipulations inſerted in the fifth article 
of this treaty ſhall take place in favour of the Spaniſh ſubjects, with 
regard to the iſlands mentioned in the preſent article. 


been, or which may be conquered in any part of the world whatſo- 
Catholic Majeſty, which are not included in the preſent weary, _ 


aries ſhall . 
fix upon convenient places, in the territory above marked our, in or- 


Art. VIII. All che countries and territories, which may have 
erer, by the arms of his Britannie Majeſty, as well as by thoſe of hie 
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ther under the head of ceſſions, nor under the head of reſtitutions, 
mall be reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any com- 
ſation. 
Art. IX. Immediately after the exchange of the ratiſications, the 
two high contracting parties ſhall name commiſſaries to treat concern- 
ing new arrangements of commerce between the two nations, on the 


baſis of reciprotity and mutual convenience; which arrangements 


ſhall be ſettled and concluded within the ſpace of two years, to be 
computed from the, firſt of January 1784. 3 

Art. X. As it is neceſſary to appoint a certain period for the re- 
ſtitutions and evacuations to be made by each of the high contracting 
parties, it is agreed, that the king of Great Britain ſhall cauſe Eaſt 
Florida to be evacuted three months after the ratification of the pre- 
ſent treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. The king of Great Britain 
ſhall in like manner enter again into poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Pro- 
vidence, and the Bahamas, without exception, in the ſpace of three 
months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can 
be done. In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent 
by each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſports for 

the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately after the ratification 
of the preſent treaty. 

Art. XI. Their Britannic and Catholic Majeſties, promiſe to ob- 
{-rve ſincerely, and bona fide all the articles contained and eſtabliſhed 
in the preſent treaty ; and they'will not ſuffer the ſame to be in- 
fringed, directly or indirectly, by their reſpectire ſubjects; and the 
ſaid high contracting parties guaranty to each other, generally and 
reciprocally, all the pm of the preſent treaty. 

Art. XII. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, prepa- 
red in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in the city of Ver- 
failles, between the high contracting parties, in the ſpace of one 


month, or ſooner if poſſible, to be computed from the day of the ſig- 


nature of the preſent treaty, In witneſs whereof, we the underwrit- 
ten ambaſſadors extraordinary, and miniſters plenipotentiary, have 


ſigned with our hands, in their names, and by virtue of our reſpec- 


tire full powers, the preſent definitive tieaty, and have cauſed the 
ſeals of our arms to be afhxed thereto. | 


Done at Verſailles, the third day of September, One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-three. | 


2 | | Le Compte d. Aranda. (L. S.) 
Mancheſter. L. S.) 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. | 
Art. I. Some of the titles made uſe of by the contracting parties, 


| . whether in the full powers, and other inſtruments, during the . 


* 
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of the negociation, or in the preamble of the preſent treaty, not be- 
ing generally ackaowledged,it has been agreed that no prejudice ſhould 
ever reſult therefrom to either of the ſaid contracting parties; and 


that the titles taken or omitted, on eicher ſide, upon occaſion, of the 


ſaid negociation, and of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be cited, or quo- 


ted as a precedent. -_ . | 

Art. II. It has been agreed and determined, that the French lan- 
guage, made uſe of in all the copies of the preſent treaty, ſhall not 
form an example which may be alledged, or quoted as a precedent, 
or, in any manner, prejudice either of the contracting powers; and 
that they ſhall conform, for the future, to what has been obſerved, 
and ought to be obſerved, with regard to, and on the part of powers 
who are in the practice and poſſeſſion of giving and receiving copies 
of like treaties in a different language from the French; the. preſent 
treaty having, nevertheleſs, the ſame force and virtue as if the afote - 
ſaid practice had been therein obſerved. 15 

In witneſs whereof, we the under written ambaſſador extraordinary, 
and miniſters plenipotentiary, of their Brirannic and and Catholic Ma- 


jeſties, have ſigned the preſent ſeparate articles, and cauſed the ſeals | 


of our arms to be affixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſeven 
WORE - hundred and eighty-three. - 185 5 
I. Cempte d Aranda. (L. S.) 

Mancheſter. L. S.) 


DECLARAT ION. 


THE new ſtate in which commerce may perhaps be found, in all 
parts of the world, will demand reviſtons and explanations cf the ſub- 
liſting treaties 3 but an entire abrogation of thoſe, treaties, in what- 
erer period it might be, would throw commerce into ſach confuſion 
as would be of infinite prejudice to it. | 

In ſome of the treaties of this ſort there are not only articles which 
relate merely to commerce, but many others which enſure recipro- 
ally, to the reſpective ſubjects, privileges, facilities for conducting 
their affairs, perſonal protections, and other advantages, which are 
not, and Which ought not to be of a changeable nature, ſuch as the 
regulations relating merely to the value of goods and merchandize, 
variable from circumſtances of every kind. | 


When therefore the ſtate of the trade between the two nations 


ſhall be treated upon, it is requiſite to be underſtood, that the altera- 


tions which may be made in the ſubſiſting treaties are to extend only 


to arrangements merely commercial; and that the privileges and ad- 


vantages, 
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vantages, mutual and particular, be not only preſerved on each fide; 
but even augmented, if it can be done. 5 5 

In this view, his Majeſty has conſented to the appointment of com- 
miſſaries on each ſide, who ſhall treat ſolely upon this object. 


Done at Verſailles, the third of September, One thouſand ſeven 
| hundred and eighty- three. 
Mancheſter 8 (L. 8.) 
COUNTER-DECLARATION. 
The Catholic King, in propoſing new arrangements of commerce, 
bas had no other deſign than to remedy, by the rules of reciprocity 
and mutual convenience, whatever may be defective in preceding trea- 
ties of commerce. The King of Great Britain may judge from thence, 
that the intention of his Catholic Majeſty is not in any manner to 
cancel all the ſtipulations contained in the above-mentioned treaties ; 
he declares, on the contrary, from henceforth, that he is diſpoſed to 
maintain all the privileges, facilities and advantages expreſſed in the 
old treaties, as far as they ſhall be reciprocal, or compenſated by e- 
quivalent advantages. It is to attain this end, deſired on each fide, 
that commiſſaries are to be named to treat upon the ſtate of trade be- 
rween the two nations, and that a conſiderable ſpace of time is to be 
allowed for completing their work. His Catholic Majeſty hopes that 
this object will be purſued with the ſame good faith, and with the ſame 
ſpirit of conciliation, which have preſided over the diſcuſſion of all 
the other points included in the definitive treaty; and his ſaid Ma- 
;jeſty is equally confident, that the reſpectiye commiſſaries will employ 
the utmolt diligence for the completion of this important work. 


Done at Verſailles, the third of September; One thouſand ſeren 
8 hundred and eighty-three. 


Is Compe D' Arandds, (IL. S.) 


WE, ambaſſador plenipotentiary of his Imperial and Royal Apo- 
flolic Majeſty, ral. ated as mediator in the work of pacifica- 
tion, declare that the treaty of peace ſigned this day at Verſailles, 
between his Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty, with the 


two ſeparate articles thereto annexed, and of which they form # 
part, as alſo with all the clauſes, conditions, and ſtipulations which 
are therein contained, was concluded by the mediation of his Impe- 
| | welt whereof, we har 
ign 


rial and Royal Apoſtolic Majeſty. 
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fined theſe preſents with our hand, and have cauſed the ſeal of 6ur 
arms to be affixed thereto. „ | 


Done at Verſailles, this third of September, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty three. | 5 | 


Le Compte de Mercy Argenteas. (L. 8.) 


WE, miniſters plenipotentiary of her Imperial Majeſty of all the 
Ruſhas, having acted as mediators in the work of pacification, declare 
that the treaty of peace, ſigned this day at Verſailles, between his 
Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty, with the two ſeparate 
articles thereto annexed, and of which they form a part, as alſo with 
all the clauſes, conditions, and ſtipulations which are therein contain- 
ed, was concluded by-the mediation of her Imperial Majeſty of all 
the Ruſhas. In witneſs whereof, we have ſigned theſe preſents with 
our hands, and haye cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto, | 


* 


Done at Verſailles, the third of September, one thouſand ſes 
ven hundred and eighty-three. x ; AREA 


Prince [wan Bariatinſtoy. (L. S.) 
A. Mareef. 
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PRELIMINARY ARTICLES OF PEACE 
BETWEEN | 
HIS BRITANNIC MAYFESTY 
AND ö 


THE STATES GENERAL OF THE UNJTED PROVINCES. 


In ahe name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 


T HE King of Great Britain, and the States General of the U- 

nited Provinces, animated with an equal deſire to put an end 
to the calamities of war, have already authorized their reſpective 
miniſters  plenipotentiary to ſign mutual declarations for a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms; and being willing to re-eſtabliſh union and good 


underſtanding between ine two nations, as neceſſary for the benefit 
Vor. II. c | "of 
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of humanity in general, as for that of their reſpective dominions and 
ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe ; to wit, on the part of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, the moſt illuſtrious and excellent lord George duke 
and ear] of Mancheſter, viſcount Mandeville, baron of Kimbolton, 
&c. his ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his Mot 
Chriſtian Majeſty ; and on the part of their High Mightineſſes the 
States General, the moſt be aa lords Matthew Leſtevenon de 
Ferkenroode, and Gerard Brantſen, reſpectively their * ambaſſador, 
and ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiaries: who, after ha- 
ving duly communicated their full powers in good form, have agreed 
upon the following preliminary articles. BEE 

Art. I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and ratified, 
ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between his Pri- 
tannic Majeſty, his kingdoms, dominions and ſubje&s, and their High 
Mightineſſes the States General of the United Provinces, their do- 
minions and ſabjects, of what quality or condition ſoerer they be, 
without exception, either of places or perſons ; fo that the high con- 
tracting parties ſhall give the greateſt attention to the maintaining be- 
tween themſelyes and their ſaid dominions and ſubjects, this recipro- 


cal friendſhip and intercourſe, without permitting hereafter, on either ' 


part, any kind of hoſtilities to be committed, either by ſea or by land, 
for any cauſe or under any pretence whatſoever : and they ſhall care- 
fully avoid, for the future, every thing which might prejudice the 
union happily” re-eſtabliſhed, endeavouring, on the contrary, to pro- 
cure reciprocally for each other, on every occaſion, whatever may 
contribute to their mutual glory, intereſts and advantages, without 
giving any aſſiſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who 
would do any injury to either of the high contracting parties. There 
ſhall be a general oblivion of every thing which may have been done 
or committed before or ſince the commencement of the war which 
VVV 
Art. II. With reſpe& to the honours of the flag, and the ſalute 
at ſea, by the ſhips. of the Republic towards thoſe of his Britannic 
Majeſty, the ſame cuſtom ſhall be reſpectively followed, as was prac- 
tiſed before. the commencement of the war which is juſt concluded. 
Art. III. All the prifoners taken on either fide, as well by land 
2s by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or given during the war, 
and to this day, hall be reſtored, without ranſom, in fix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the day of exchange of the ratifications 
of theſe preliminary articles; each power reſpectively diſcharging 
the advance which ſhall have been made, ſor the ſubſiſtence and main- 
tenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where 
they ſhall have been derained, according to receipts, atteſted account: 
and other authentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on each fide; 
and ſureties ſhall be reciprocally given for the payment of the debts 
which the priſoners may have contracted in the countries where they 


may have been detained until their entire releaſe. And all ſhips, f 
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well men of war as merchant ſhips, which may have been taken ſince 
the expiration of the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
by ſea, ſhall likewiſe be reſtored, bona fide, with all their crews'and 
cargoes: and the execution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon im- 
mediately after the exchange of the ratiſications of this preliminary 
treaty. | : 4 

Pts IV. 'The States General of the United Provinces cede and 
guaranty, in full right to his Britannic Majeſty, the town of Nega- 
patnam, with the dependencies thereof ; but in conſideration of the 
importance which the States General of the United Provinces annex 
to the, poſſeſhon of the aforeſaid townz the King of Great Britain, as 
a proof of his good will towards the faid States, promiſes, notwith- 
ſanding this ceſſion, to receive and treat with them for the reſtitu- 
tion of the laid town, in caſe the States ſhould hereafter have an e- 
i dos n 7 | 

Art. V. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to the States Gen- 
eral of the United Provinces, Trinquemale, as alſo all the other 
towns, forts, harbours, and ſettlements, which in the courſe of the pres 
ſent war, have been conquered, in any part of the world whatever, 
by the arms of his Britannic Majeſty, or by thoſe of the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company, and of which he might be in poſſeſſion ; the whole 
in the condition in which they ſhall be found. 

Art. VI. The States General of the United Provinces; promiſe 
and engage not to obſtruct the navigation of the Britiſh ſubjects in 
the eaſtern ſeas. e | | 
Art. VII. Whereas differences have ariſen between the Engliſh 
African Company and the Dutch Weſt India Company, telative to 
the navigation on the coaſts of Africa, as alſo on the ſubje& of Cape 
Apollonia; for preventing all cauſe of complaint between the ſub- 
jects of the two nations upon thoſe coaſts, it is agreed that commiſ- 
aries ſhalt be named, on each fide; to make ſuitable arrangements on 
theſe points. 1 

Art, VIII. All the countries and territoties which may have beeny 
or which may be conquered in any part of the world whatſoever, by 
| the arms of his Britannic Majeſty; as well as by thoſe of the States 
| WH ©everal, which are nor included in the preſent treaty, neither under 
te head of ceſſions, nor under the head of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſto- 
„ned without difficulty, and without requiring any compenſation. 
5 
| 


Art. IX. As it is neceſſary to appoint a certain period for the re- 

" WH fitations and evacuations to be made, it is agreed that the King of 
+ WH Great Britain ſhall cauſe Trinquemale to be evacuated, as well as 
„Ache towns, forts, and territories which have been taken by his arms 
and of which he may be in poſſeſſion, excepting what is ceded to his 

3 Pritannic majeſty by thoſe articles, at the 1 — periods as the reſti- 


y tions and evacuations ſhall be made between Great Britain and 
23 France. The States General ſhall reſtore at the ſame period the 
11 WJ vis and territories which their arms may have taken from the Eng- 
| | C2 | 
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liſh in the Eaſt Indies. Tn conſequence of which, the neceſſary 
orders ſhall be ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſtips which ſhall carry them, immediate- 
ly after the ratification of theſe preliminary articles. 

Art. X. His Britannic Majeſty and their High Mightineſſes the 
aforeſaid States General, promiſe to obſerve ſincerely, and bana fide, all 
the articles contained and eſtabliſhed in this preſent preliminary treaty; 
and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, directly or indirectiy, 
by their reſpective ſubjects; and the ſaid high contracting parties gua- 
ranty to each other, generally and reciprocally, all the ftipulations of 
the preſent articles. 5 

Art. XI. The ratifications of the preſent preliminary articles, pre · 
pared in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in this city of Paris, 

ee be the high contracting parties, in the ſpace of one month, or 
ſooner, if it can be done, to be computed from the day of the ſigna- 
ture of the preſent articles. 5 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, their ambaſſadors and 
plenipotentiaries, have ſigned with our hands, in their names, and by 
virtue of our full powers, the preſent preliminary articles, and have 
cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be affixed thereto. 


Done at Paris, the ſecond day of September, one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and eighty-three. 
Leftevenon van Berkenroode,  (L. S.) 
| Mancheſter. | ö (L. 8 ) 
B rantſen. : 


No. VIII. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendſpip and Alliance between the Honourall. 
Eaft-India Company and the Peſhwa Madhoo Row Pundit Purd- 
han, ſettled by Mr David Anderſon on the part of the Honourab!: 
Company, in Virtue of the Powers delegated to him for that 
Purpoſe, by the Honourable the Governor. General and Council, 
appointed by the King and Parliament of Great Britain, to dl. 
rect and controul all the political affairs of the Hon. Engliſh Fal. 
India Company in India; and by Maha Rajah Subadar Madhao 
Row Scindia, os plenipotentiary on the part of the Peſhwa Mad- 


boa 
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hor Row Pundit Purdhan, Ballajee Pundit Nana Furnazeſe, and 
the whole of the Chiefs of the Mabratia a Fae agreeably to the 
following Articles, which ſhall be for ever binding on their Heirs 


and Succeſſors, and the Conditions of them to be invariably obſer- 
ved by beth Parties. 


11 i "Set is ſtipulated and agreed to between the Hon. the Eng- 
i liſh Eaſt-India Company and the Peſhwa, through the 
mediation of Madhoo Row Scindia, that all countries, places, ci- 


ties, and forts, including Baſſeen, &c. Which have been taken from 
the Peſhwa, during the war that has ariſen ſince the treaty ſettled 
by Colonel Upton, and have come into the poſſeſſion of the Engliſb, 


ſhall be delivered up to the Peſhwa. The territories, forts, cities, 


&c. to be reſtored, ſhall be delivered within the ſpace of two months- 
from the period when this treaty {hall become complete (as hereaf- 


ter deſcribed) to ſuch perſons as che Peſhwa, or his mieiſter Nana 
Furnaveſe ſhall appoint. 


Art. II. It is agreed between the Engliſh company and the Peſh-, 


wa, that Salſette, and three other iſlands, viz. Elephanta, Caranja,, 
and Hog, which are included in the treaty of Colonel Upton, ſhall 
continue for ever in the poſſeſſion of the Englith. If any other 


iſlands ſhall be taken in the courſe of the preſent war, they thall be 
delivered up to the Peſhwa. 


Art. III. Whereas it was ſtipulated, in the 4th article of the 


treaty of Col. Upton, © Thar the Peſhwa and all the Chiefs af 


the Mahratta ſtate do agree to give the Engliſh company for ever. 


all right and title to the city Baroach, as full and complete as eves 


they collected from the Moguls or otherwiſe, without retaining any 


claim of Chout, or any other claims whatever; ſo that the Eng- 
liſh company ſhall poſſe ſs it without participation or claim of ang 
kind,” — This article is accordingly continued in full force and ef- 
fect. 

Art. IV. The Peſhwa having formerly. in che treaty of Colonel 
Upton, agreed, by way of friendſhip, to give up to the Engliſh & 
country of three lacks of rupees neat Baroach, the Englih do now, 
at the requeſt of Madhoo Row Seindia, conſent to relinquith thew 
claim to the ſaid country in fayour of the Peſhwu. 


Art. V. The country which Sceajee and Futiy Sing Gwickwar- 


gave to the Engliſh, and which is mentioned in the 7th article of 
the treaty with Colonel Upion, being therein left in a ſtate of ſo- 
ſpence; the Engliſh, with a view to obviate all future diſputes, now 
agree, that it ſhall be reſtored; and it is her eby ſettled, that, if che 
ſaid country be a part of the eitabliſhed territory of the Gwickwar, 
it ſhall be reſtored to the Gwickwar; and if it (tall be a part of 1hs 
Peſhwa's territories, it ſhall be reſtored to the Peſhwa. 

Art. VI. The Engliſh engage, that having allowed. Ragonay! 
Row a period of four months, from the time which this weary fl. 
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become complete; to fix on a place of reſidence, they will = after 
the expiration of the ſaid period afford him any ſupport, protection; 
or aſſiſtance, nor ſupply him with money for his expences : an4 the 
Peſhwa on his part engapes, that if Ragonaut Row will volunta- 
rily, and of his own accord; repair to Maha Rajah Madhoo Row 
Scindia, and quietly reſide with him, the ſum of 25,000 rupees 
per month ſhall be paid him for his maintenance, and no injury 
— 25 ſhall be offered to him by the Peſhwa, or any of his peo- 

E. | ge 5s | 
x Art. VII. The Hon. Engliſh Eaſt-India Company and the 
Peſhwa being deſirous that their reſpective allies ſhall be included 
in this peace, it is hereby mutually ſtipulated, that each party hall 
make peace with the allies of the other in the manner Herein after 
ſpeciſiec. | 8 
Art. VIII. The territory which has long been the eſtabliſhed 
Jagheer of Seeajee Gwickwar, and Futty Sing Gwickwar, that is 
to ſay, whatever territory Futty Sing Gwickwar_poſſeſſed at the 
. commencement of the preſent war, ſhall ee he ever remain 
on the uſual footing in his poſſeſſion ; and the ſaid Futty Sing ſhall, 
from the date of this treaty being complete, pay for the future to 
the Peſhwa the tribute as uſual; previous to the preſent war; and 
ſhall perform ſach ſervices; and be ſubje& to Aach obedience as 
have long been eſtabliſhed,, and cuſtomary. No claims ſhall be 
made on the faid Futty Sing, by the Peſhwa, for the period that is 


Ak IX. The Peſhwa engages; that whereas the Nabob Hydet 
Ally Cawn; having concluded a treaty with him, hath diſturbed 
and taken poſſeſſion of territories belonging to the Engliſh and their 
allies, he ſhall be made to relinquiſh them, and they ſhall be reſto- 
red to the Company, and the Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn: All 

riſoners that baye been taken on either ſide during the war, ſhall 
be releaſed, and Hyder Ally Cawn ſhall be made to relinquiſh all 
ſuch territories belonging to the Engliſh Company; and their allies, 
as he may have taken poſſeſſion of ſince the ninth of the month 
Ramzan, in the year 1189, being the date of his treaty with the 
Peſhwa ; and the ſaid territories ſhall be delivered over to the Eng- 
liſh, and the Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn, within ſix months aftet 
this treaty being complete: and the Engliſh in ſuch caſe agreed, 
that ſo long as Hyder Ally Cawn ſhall afterwards abſtain from ho- 
ſtilities againſt them and their allies; and fo long as he ſhall conti- 
nue in friendſhip with the Peſhwa, that they will; in no reſpect, ad 
hoſtilely towards him. 1 N 
Art. X. The Peſtiwa engaged on his own behalf, as well as on 
behalf of the Nabob Nizam Ally Caun, Ragojee. Bouſala, Syna 

Saheb Souba, and the Nabob Hyder Ally Cawn, that they ſhallin 
every teſpect maintain peace towards the Engliſh and their allies 
the Nabob Aſophul Dowlah Behader, and the Nabob * 
| h y 
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Ally Cawn Behader, and ſhall in no reſpect whatever give them a- 
ny diſturbance. The Engliſh engage on their own behalf, as well 


as on the behalf of their allies the Nabob Aſophul Dowlah, and 


the Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn, that they ſhall in every reſpect 
maintain peace towards the Peſhwa, and his allies the Nabob Ni- 
zam Ally Cawn, Ragojee Bouſala, and Syna Saheb: and the Erg- 
liſh further engage on their own behalf as well as on the behalf of 
their allies, that they will maintain peace alſo towards the Nabob 
Hyder Ally Cawn, under the conditions ſpecified in the gth article 
of this treaty. 25 

Art. XI. The Hon. the Eaſt-India Company, and the Peſhwa 
mutually agree, that the veſſels of each ſhall offer no diſturbance to 
the navigation of the veſſels of each other: and the veſſels of each 
ſhall be allowed acceſs ta the ports of the other, where they ſhall 
meet with no moleſtation, and the fulleſt protection ſhall be recipro- 
cally afforded. | | | 

Art. XII. The Peſhwa, and the Chiefs of the Mahratta ſtate, 
hereby agree, that the Engliſh ſhall enjoy the privilege of trade as 
formerly, 1n the Mahratta territories, and ſhall meer with no kind 
of interruption : and in the fame manner, the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany agree, that the ſubjects of the Peſhwa ſhall be allowed the 
9 of trade without interruption in the territories of the 

ogliſh. f 

rt. XIII. The Peſhwa hereby engages, that he will not ſuffer 

any factories of other European nations to be eſtabliſlied in his ter- 
ritories, or thoſe of the Chiefs dependent on him, excepting only 


ſuch as are already eſtabliſhed by the Portugueſe ; and he will 


bold no intercourſe of friendſhip with any other European nations ; 
and the Engliſh on their part agree, that they will not afford aſſiſt- 
— to any nation of Decan, or Hirgdoltan, at emnity with the 

eſhwa. | : 

Art. XIV. The Engliſh and the Peſhwa mutually agree, that 
neither will afford any kind of aſſiſtance to the enemies of the o- 
ther, h 

Art. XV. The Hon. the Governor General and Council of Fort 
William engage, that they will not permit any of the Chiefs, depen« 
dents, or ſubjects of the Engliſh, the gentlemen of Bombay, Surat, 
or Madras, to act contrary, at any place, to the terms of this treaty. 
In the ſame manner the Beha Madhoo Row Pundit Purdham en- 
gages, that none of the Chiefs or ſubjects of the Mahratta ſtate 
ſhall act contrary to them. 4 | 

Art. XVI. The Hon. Eaſt-India Company, and the Peſhwa 
Madhoo Row Pundit Purdhan, having the fulleſt confidence in Ma- 
ba Rajah Subadar Madhoo Row Scindia Behader, they have both 
requeſted the ſaid Maha Rajah to be the mutual guarantee for the 
perpetual and invariable adherence of both parties to the conditions 
of this treaty; and the ſaid Madhoo Row Scindia, from a regard 
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to the CEL of both ſtates, hath taken upon himſelf the mutusl 
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guarantee. If either of the parties ſhall deviate from the conditions 
of this treaty, the ſaid Maha Rajah will join the other party, and 


will, to the utmoſt of bis power, endeavour to bring the aggreſſor 


to a proper underſtanding. 
Art. XVII. It is heredy agreed. that whatever territories, forts 


or cities in 'Guzzerat, were granted by Ragonaut Row to the Eng- 
'Ffh, previous to the treaty of Col. Upton, and have come into their 


polleition, the reſtitution of which was ſtipulated in the 7th article 
of the ſaid treaty, ſhall be reſtored, agreeahle to the terms of the ſaid 
treaty. 

This treaty, contfing of ſeventeen articles, is ſettled at Salbey, 
in the camp of Maha Rajah Subadar Madhoo Row Scindia, on the 
4th of the month Jemmad ul Saany, in the year 1187 of the Hie- 
gera, correſponding with the 17th of May 1782, of the Chiiltian 
zra, by the faid Maha Rajah, and Mr David Anderſon. A copy 
hereof ſhall be ſent, by each of the above-named perſons, to their 
reſpedire principals at Fort William, and Poonah ; and on both 


copies being returned, the one under the ſeal of the Hon. the Eaſt 


India Company, and Signature of the Hon. Governor General and 
Council of Fort William, ſhall be delivered to Maha Rajah Mad- 
hoo Row Scindia Behader, aud the other under the ſeal of the 
Peſhwa Madhoo Row Pundit Purdham, and the ſignature of Bal- 


lagee Pundit Nana Furnaveſe, ſhall be delivered to Mr Anderſon ; 


his treaty ſhall be deemed: complete and ratified, and the articles 


herein contained ſhall N e on both the Semen 
Parties. 
(Written in the Mabratta character, by Ragoo Bhow Dewan.) 


In all ſeventeen articles, on the 4th of Jemmad ul Akher, or the 
5th of Jeyt Adeck, in the Shukul Pattah, in the year 1182,” 


Subſcribed i in the Mahratta character, LE ome Scindia, on 
the ſame day. ; 
* to what is above written, 
S8 (Signed) D. AnDER30N. 


Fo. Jas. AnDERSON 
Witneſſes, nt | Braix. ; 


A true tranſfation, - - 
52 2 AnpErS0N, 


1 e % _ Aﬀfltant to the Embaſſy. 


66 Subſcribed in the hand · writing of Nana Furnaveſe. Done by 
me Ballajee Inardine, on the 15th of Mohurrum, in the year 1183, 
{December 20 1782,) under the ſmall ſeal of the Peſhwa, ratified 
alſo by Scinda, the 21ſt of Rabbie ul Owal, counter-part ſubſcribes 
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BDALLAH, Cawn; taken 

priſoner by Sujah Dowlah, 
li. 309. His death, ih. Miſerable 
fate of his daughter, ih. 


Accompts, Committee of, moved for 


by Col. Barré, ii. 168. Lord 
North's ſcheme for a Commiſſion, #5. 
174. Their proceedings, #b. 198. 


Adam, Mr, duel between him and- 


Mr Fox, ii. 149. 
Adams, Major, defeats the Indians, 
i. 28. His death, jb. 32. | 
Addreſſes procured by the miniſtry t 
counteract the patriotic petitions, i. 
96. Maay ſent from Scotland, 15. 
Excite the refentment of the other 
party, 1b. 220 
N Admiralty Courts, eſtabliſhed by the 


Americans, for the trial and con- 


demnation of Britiſh ſhips, i. 409. 
Advertiſement, an offenſive one, for 
a ſubſcription to carry on the war 

with America, i. 488. 

Advocate, Lord, of Scotland compli- 
ments Mr Pitt in the debate on pu- 
blic affairs in 1781, ii. 476. Ex- 
claims againſt the S; oalition between 


Africa, Britiſh ſeitlements on that 
continent reduced by M. de. Vau- 
dreuil, ii. 45. Dutch ſettlements 
on the weſtern coaſt reduced by a 
wt 50 gun ſhip and frigate, 10. 
296. | 

Anken, James. See Jobnthe Painter, 

i, . 


K 2 


Lord North and Mr Fox, ib. 556. 


be numbers i. and ii. refer to the two volumes of the Contanudtion of 
 Smollett's Hiſtory, being the 1th and 8th volumes of the Continuation of Hum 
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Allan, a young man, purſueda nd ſhot 
by a ſoldier, i. 86. Inquiry'into 
the affair ſtifled by Government, ib. 


85 


7. fb. ; 

Allan, Col. Ethan, with Col. Eaſton, 
takes Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
i. 273. Is defeated, and taken pri 

ſoner, 75. 288. 5 
Ally. See Hider. r 
Alms, Capt. diſtinguiſhes himſelf ia 

an engagement with Suffrein, ii. 427 
Amadabad, in the E. Indies, taken 
by Gen. Goddard, ii. 354. 
America, violent diſturbances there 

on account of the ſtamp- act, i. 48. 

Importation of wheat and flour from 

that continent in 1967, ib. 81; Di- 

latorineſs in ſupporting the civil 
werbythe military, one great cauſe 
of the loſs of the country to Britain, 

ib. 214. E 
Americans contend violently for their 

rights, i. 162. Refolutions of Par- 


| lament againſt them, 16. 163. Con- 


tinuance and increaſe of their dife 
conrents, tb. 169. Syſtem of rea- 
ſoning adopted by them, ). 179. 
Denied to be in a ſtate of rebellion. 
in 1775, ib. 246. Prepare for a 
final ſeparation from Britian, #6. 264. 
Greatly diſtreſſed notwithſtanding 
their ſueceſſes before Boſton, ib. 309. 
Their cauſe generally eſpouſed 
throughort Europe, ib. 323. 7» 
Cruelty of forcing them to ſerve a- 
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gainſt their countrymen, 15. 332. 
Their miſerable ſituation after being 
repulſed at Quebec, 10. 347. Ce- 
lebrate ſome of their herpes in the 
attack of Sullivan's Iſland, 75. 356. 
Wretched ſtate of their affairs in 
1776. Their army deſtroyed by 
Gen. Frazer, ib. 430. Aſſemble 
again in great numbers, 1b. 451. 
Diſſentions between them and che 
French, ib. 558. 576. Diſconten- 
ted on account of the length and 
and hardſhips of the war, zh. 618. 
Their gratitude to Gen. Waſhing- 
ton, ih. 643. Inquiry into the con- 
duct of the war with them, ii. 123. 
America, treaty between France and 
the United States of, Appendix 1. 
American war, Gaſconades ofthe mi- 
niltry concerningits ſucceſs, ii. 207. 
| Gen. Conway's motion for an ad- 
dreſs againſt it, 15. 507. 
Amyatt, Mr, with other gentlemen, 
treaclierouſly murdered by Mir Coſ- 
a 1 
Andre, Major, his correſpondence 
with Gen. Arnold, i. 597. Enters 
the American camp in diſguiſe, ih. 
598. Is apprehended at Tarry- 
town, ib. Tried by a court martial, 
and executed as a ſpy, ib. His fate 
lamented, 15. 602. 


Andromedatfrigate wreckednear Mar- 


tinico, ii. 59. 
Annampore, horrid eruelties commit- 
ted by the Britiſh there, ii. 45 1. 
Arbuthnot, Admiral. blocks up the 
French fleet in Rhode Iſland. i. 593. 
Sails to the relief of Jerſey, ii. 45. 
Bad conſequences of his doing ſo, 
ib. 46. . 
Arcot, Nabob of, debt due to him 


made a pretence by the E. India 


Company for attacking Tanjore, it. 
301. His abominable conduct to- 
wards a Rajah's daughters, ib, 305. 


Attains a great degree of power by 


means of the E. India Company's 
friendhip, 40. 311. Gains an al- 
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cendant over the Council of Madraſs, 
ib. 311. Informs them of the de- 
ſigns of Hyder Ally, ib. 362. His 
advice neglected, 76. 363. His ruin 
reſolved on by Hyder, 756. 365. His 
deſperate ſituation, 56. Is unable to 
aſſiſt Madraſs, i5. 368, 369. Ar- 
cot, his capital city, beſieged by Hy- 
der, ib. 370. A regiment of his 
troops broke, 371. The ſiege of 
Arcot raiſed, ib. 373. Again be- 


ſieged, 1b. 38 1, and taken, ib. 383. 


Ardent man of war taken by the 
combined fleets, ii. 48. Retaken, 
ib. 237. u. 

Arethuſa frigate, ii. 17. See Belle 
Poole. 

Army, Britiſh, Lord Shelburne's 
motion in 1779 concerning the ex- 
traordinaries of it, ii. 154. Unan- 

ſwered by miniſtry, ib. 157. Rejec- 
ced, ib. 158. Motion reſumed in 
1780, by Col. Barre, ib. 198. Re- 
jected, 16. 199. | 

Arnold, Col. his expedition againſt 
Quebec in 1775, i. 290. Deſerted 
by one of his officers, aad his men. 
ib. Undergoes exceſſive difficulties, 
ib. 291. Well received by the Ca 
nadians, 16. Arrives at Quebec, ib. 
292. His leg ſharrered in the at- 

tack on the city, 50. 294. His bra- 

very, and preſence of mind, 76. 295. 
Kills a grenadier, 756. 417. Marches 
to relieve Fort Stanwix, 7b. 457. 
Attack's Burgoyne's army, 7h. 459- 
Revolts from the American ſervice, 


. #6. 596. His ſcheme to betray the 


diviſion of the army under his com- 
mand, ib.-597. Is difcovered and 
flies, ;b. 599. Sends for his wife 
and effects, ib. 600. Made a Bri- 
gadier-general in the- Britiſh army, 
and iſſues proclamations to his coun- 


- trymen, 75. 605, His writings dil- 


regarded; and himſelf deſpiſed, ib. 


607. Ravages Virginia, 75. 618. 


619. Unſuccefsful ſcheme for ta- 
krg him piifoner, #5, 620. De- 
/ ſtroys, 
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ſtroys vaſt quantities of tobacco, &c. 
in conjunction with Gen. Philips, 
ib. 621. His expedition into Con- 
necticut, ib. 63 3. Takes New Lon- 
don, with the forts Trumbull 
Griſwold, 16. 634. 

Artillery, bad method of managing it 
by the Indians, ii. 329. Enor- 
mous fize of ſome of their pieces, ib. 

Artois, Count-de, protects M. Gui- 
chen from the populace, ii. 268. 
Goes to view the ſiege of Gibral- 
tar, tb. 276. His politeneſs to Gen. 
Elliot, 16. 


* p k 


Aſhe, Gen. defeated by Gen. Pre- 


volt, i. 554, 555. His bad con- 
duct, ib. 555. 


Aſſemblies, Provincial, in America 


avow their independence in 1764, 
i. 50. Diſobedience of the Aﬀem- 
bly of N. York to parliament, 76. 
70. Diſſentions betwixt the Gov- 
ernors of the American provinces, 
and their Aſſemblies, 75. 71. That 
of Maſſachuſſet's Bay votes itſelf a 
provir.cial Congrels, ih. 220. | 
Aſſembly, General, of the Church of 
Scotland, their great moderation 
in the affait of the Popiſh bill, ii. 
99. | 
Aſſociation at the Feather tavern 
gives riſe to the Diſſenter's bill in 
1772, i. 145. Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tion headed by Lord Geo. Gordon, 
i. 105. Aſſociations of all kinds 


generally dreaded, #5. 163. Mili- 


tary aſſociations in Ireland, #b. 526. 
Aſſof ul Dowlah, ſacceeds to the 
nabobſhip of Oude, ii. 400. He 
propoſes a viſit ro Mr Haſtings at 
Benares, 1b. 410. His defigns ſuſ- 
peed, 7b. 410, 411. Mr Haſtings 
diſfuades him in vain from the vi- 

lit, ib. 412. 

Attorney General, a reduction of 
his powers moved for in parliament, 
l. 140. | | 
Auda Nulla, taken by Major Adams, 
9. 
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Auguſta man of war burnt at Phi 
ladelphia, ii. 445. 

Aurengzebe ſucceſsfully reſiſted by 
the Mahrattas, ii. 325. . 


Aurora frigate, loſt with the Indi- 
an ſuperviſors in 1772. ii. 119. 


B 


Bagnal, a manufacturer of ſtone- 
ware, his property deſtroyed by 
the mob at Glaſgow, i. 103. 
Bahama Iſlands plundered by Hop- 
kins the American admiral, i. 
373. Reduced by the Spaniards, 
u. 293. ; 
Baillie Col. ſucceeds Col. Harper in 
the Eaſt Indies, ii. 360. Reduced 
to diſtreſs by exceſſive rains in the 


- Guntoor Circar, ib. 371. Propoſes 


to meet Sir Hector Monro at Con 
jeveram, ib. 372. Ingercepted by 
the Indian army, ib. 374. Defeats. 
Tippoo Saib, 16. Oppoſed by Hy- 
der Ally with a vaſt army, 15. Col. 
Fletcher ſent to his aſſiſtance, 15. 
375. Engages the whole Indian 
army, and is defeated, ib. 376, 377. 
His reſolute behaviour when brought 
before Hyder, 75. 378. Bad conſe- 
quences of his defeat, ib. 379. Vi- 
rous meaſures purſued to retrieve 
the misfortune, 75. 382. 

Barbadoes, hurricane there in 1780, 
lt. 55. ' | | 

Barnard, Governor of N. England, 
deſired to ſend an account in 1769, 
of ſuch as had committed treaſon 
in that county from the year 1767, 
L164. N 

Barrach, in E. Indies, great exceſ- 
ſes committed by the Engliſh at its 
capture, i. 334. | 

Barre, Col. moves for a committee 
of accounts, ii. 163. 5 


Barrington, Admiral, refuſes the ; 


command of the channel fleet, ut. 
50. | | 


* 0 


Barwell 


* 
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Barwell, Mr, duel betwixt him and 
Gen. Clavering, ii. 310. Wiſhes 

to preſerve the peace of India, #5. 
SD il 

Batacalo, in the iſland of Ceylon, 
French fleet retires thither, ii. 427. 


Baum, Col. defeated at Bennington, 
i. 452. 

Bazalet Jung put in poſſeſſion of the 
Guntoor Circar, ii. 356. Complain- 


ed of by the Britiſh, 1b. 357. Un- 


juſtly deprived by them of his pro- 
vince, ib. Implores their protec- 
tion in vain, 15. 360. His 4 

ons invaded and himſelf ſhut up 
in his capital, ib. 361. The Gun- 

toor Circar reſtored to him, 15. 
380. | | | 

Beaujieu, M. defeated by the Ameri- 
cans, 1. 346. 

Beauſſet, M. diſſents from M. Gui- 
chen about engaging the Britiſh 
Channel fleet, ii. 267. 

Beckford, Mr, Lord Mayor of Lon · 


don, his ſpirited remonſtrance to 


the throne in 1770, i. 105? Pre- 
ſents another remonſtrance, ib. His 
ſpeech to his Majeſty, ib. 106. 
Death 107. . 


Bednore taken by Gen. Matthews, 


ii. 453. who breaks the treaty 
with the inhabitants, 16. Diſplea- 
ſes his troops by the way in which 
he diſpoſed of the money found 
there, 7, 


Begums of Oude, diſſaffected to th 


Britiſh, ii. 414. 

Belle Poule, engagement betwixt her 
and the Arethufa frigate, ii. 17. 

Benares, in E. Indies, deſcribed, ii. 
397» 378. Rajah ſupported by Bri- 
tain, 2b, 369. War with the new 
Rajah, 400 et ſeq. Government 
of that city ſettled by Mr Haſtings, 
1b. 418. See (beit Sing. 

Bengal, Engliſn offered the Dewan- 


ny of it, i. 23. Immenſe value of 


the office, 1b. They become maſters 


of the whole kingdom, 76. 32. 


. 


omint- * 


Bennington, Colonels Baum and 
Breyman defeated at, i. 45 2. 

Berar, rajah of, a powerful Indian 
prince ii. 331. Treaty concluded 
between him and Col. Goddard, 16. 
340. Rajah's ineffectual mediation 
betwixt the Engliſh and the Mah- 
rattas, ib. 345, 351. ; 

Berbices, Dutch ſettlement there re- 
duced, ii. 90. 

Bickerton, Sir Richard, arrives at 
Madraſs with a reinſorcement of 
troops, ii. 445. 

Bidjaggur; vaſt treaſures there ſei- 
zed by the Council of Calcutta, ii. 
418. 

Black-hole at Calcutta, many Eng- 

liſh gentlemen ſuffocated there, i. 4. 

Bolland, Mr, agent for Maſſachuſſet's 
Bay, preſents two petitions againſt 
the Boſton port-bill, without ſuc- 
ceſs, i. 183, 187. 

Bombay, Prefidency give offence to 
the Mahrattas, by protecting Rago- 
naut Row, ii. 334. Their reſolu- 
tion of making war with the Mah- 
rattas adopted by the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, 76. 337. Un- 
ſucceſsful expedition ſent out from 
Bombay, 76. 341. Their army ca- 
itulates at Worgaum, 16. 344. 

Faithleſveſ of the Preſidency, il. 
347. Diſſention betwixt the Bom: 
bay and Calcutta preſidencies, ib. 
348. Former diſavow the treaty 
of Worgaum, 15. Letter from Hy- 
der to the preſidency, ib. 364. Sir 
Ed. Hughes arrives there with the 

fleet in a diſtreſſed ſituation, ib. 462. 

Bonjour, Col. his cruelty at Mar- 
nawa, ii. 304. 

Boſton; Stamp act occaſions violent 
diſturbances there, i. 48. Reſolu- 
tions paſſed there for encouraging 


American manufactures, and dif- 


couraging thoſe of Britain, 36. 71. 
Diſturbance about the ſeizure of a 
ſloop, ib. 74. People aſſemble un- 
der the name of a convention, . 
| 74. 


"5, Diſſolve of their own accord, 
jib. 58. The convention, &c. de- 
clared, by the miniſterial party in 
parliament to be illegal, ib. 164. 
This poſition controverted by the 
minority, 16. Some people killed in 
a tumult, 170. Tea deſtroyed in 
Boſton harbour, 16. 176. Theſe 
tranſactions laid before parliament, 
jb. 177. Lord North propoſes to 
puniſh the inhabitants, 3. 178. Bill 
for ſhutting up the port, ib. 181. 
Ineffectual pernions againſt it, 75. 
183. The bill paſſed, ib. 186. Vio- 
lent diſcontents on a diſcovery of 
Gov. Hutchinſon's letters, ib. 195. 
Rage of the inhabitants at the port- 
bill, b. 200. Diſtreſs occaſioned 
by it, ib. 211. Refuſe obedience to 
the new laws, ib, 215. Boſton- 
neck fortified by Gen. Gage, #6. 
217. Friends of Government take 
refuge in Boſton, ib. 221. Schemes 
for the relief of the inhabitants, ib. 
223. Gen. Gage accuſed of breach 
of faith, 1b. Surrounded, after the 
ſkirmiſh at Lexington, with a great 
army of Americans, ib. 270. Bat- 
tle of Bunker's Hill, ib. 275. Bo- 
ſton blocked up, ib. 279. Predato- 
ry war there, 156. Diſtreſſes of 
the troops and inhabitants, 16. 308. 
Vaſt quantities of cattle loſt, z5. 310. 
The town evacuated by the king's 
troops, ib. 315. Cannon left there, 
ib, 316. Diſſenſions betwixt the 
French and Americans, #6. 558. 
Bougee Bougee, an, Indian fort, 
ſtormed by a ſingle Britiſh ſailor, 
i. 4. | 

Boville, M. governor of Martinico, 
takes Dominica, ii. 14. His hu- 


manity, ib. 15. . Attempts to reco- 


ver the iſland of St Lucia, 7b. 63. 
Takes Tobago, ib. 67. Reduces 
St Chriſtopher's, ib. 224. 3 
Bourbon, duke de, arrives at the Spa- 
wiſh camp before Gibraltar, ii. 276. 
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Bourbon Iſland, French troops land- 
ed there, ii. 362. 

Bour-Ghaur, a ſtrong paſs in E. In- 


dies, ſeized by Col. Stuart, ii. 342. 
Bowyer, Capt. his gallant behaviour, 


ii. 41. 

Braithwaite, Col. defeats the projects 
of Hyder Ally, ii. 362. Marches 
to the relief of the Tanjore coun- 
try, ib. 429. Is totally defeated by 
Tippoo Saib, 35. 430. His gallant 
behaviour during the action, ib. 

Brandt, Col. and Butler, their mon- 
ſtrous cruelty, i. 541. 

Brandy-wine, Americans deſeated 
there by Gen. Howe, i. 436. 

Breyman, Col. defeared at Benning - 
ton, i. 452. Killed afterwards, 5b. 
463. N 

Bridgetown, in Barbadoes, deſtroyed 
by a hurricane, ii. 57. 

Brigade, Scots, in the Dutch ſer- 
vice, demanded unſucceſsfully by 
the miniſtry, i. 323. 

Brimſtone Hin, St Chriſtophers, 
number of French killed at the 
ſiege of it, ii. 229. 3 

Briſtol, Earl of, ſucceeds the E. of 
Chatham in 1768, i. 88. His mo- 
tion reſpecting the {tate of the navy, 
ii. 136. Rejected, 45. 137. His 
proteſt, 7b. 

Briſtol man of war, miſerably ſhatter- 
ed in the attack of Sullivag's I- 
fland io 1776, i. 354. Unhappy 
fate of the captain, 1b. 1 

Briſtol city, attempt of John the 
Painter to ſet it on fire, i. 394. 
Miniſtry endeavour to raiſe a regi- 
ment there by ſubſcription, 15. 489. 

he. diſtracte i ſtare of in 1781, 

i. 95. Rp 

Radi, rroops, their cruelties in A- 
merica, i. 381. Cauſes of the de- 
cline of their affairs, jb. 387. Ge- 
neral infatuation of the Britiſh con- 
cerning America, ib. 607. | 

Brooke, Mr, one of the council of 


= 
- 
* 


— 
l 


* 


1 


Madraſs, ſuſpended by Lord Pigot, 
ii. 316. 


Brunſwic, mercenary troops procu- 


red from thence by Britain, 1. 323- 
Bulwant-Sing aſſiſts the Engliſn a- 
gainſt Sujah Dowlah, ii. 398. Se- 
cured by them in his poſſeſſions, 76. 
399. Succeeded by his ſon Cheit 
Sing, 10. h 
Bumain, Chevalier de, ſert by d' E- 
ſtaign to reduce St Vincents, ii. 31. 
Aſſiſted by the Carribbs, and his 
ſucceſs, ib. 31, 32. _ | 
Bundoo Cawn aſſiſts Major Popham 
in the E. Indies, ii. 415. 
Banker's Hill, battle at, in 1775, 1. 
275. Miſerable ſtate of the Britiſh 
troops there, 7b. 314. 
Burgeſſes, houſe of, in Virginia, their 


conteſt with Lord Dunmore, i. 299. 


Burgoyne, Gen. ſets out from Cana- 
da in 1777, i. 422. EnCeavours to 


gain the Indians, jb. 426. His 
congreſs with them, ib. 427. Takes 


Ticonderoga, ib. 429. Uuadergoes 
great difficulties, 45. 447. Advan- 
ces to Fort Edward, ib. 449. His 


_ cauſe prejudiced by the cruelties of 


the Indians, ib. 450. Is harraſſed 
by the enemy, ib. 455, 459. Sends 
meſſengers to Sir H. Clinton for 
a'i{tance, 460. Puts his men on 


hort allowance, 10. 461. His ſitu- 


ation gore and more dangerous, 76. 
463. Rfires to Saratoga, and is 
obliged to capitulate, i. 464, 465. 
His misfortune announced to Par- 


liament, 479. His troops detained 


by Congreſs, 5. 522. He demands 
an enquiry into his conduQ, ii. 130. 
which-meets with great approbation, 
ib. 132. ; 

Burke, Mr, moves to reſcind the 


proceedings relative to the Middle- 


ſex election in 1769, i. 109. His 
conciliatory plan with America re- 
jected, 10. 260. Another concilia- 
tory plan alſo rejeded, ib. 330. His 
motion againſt employing the Indi- 
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ans rejected, ib. 494. His œcono- 
mical plan of 1779 announced, ji. 
159. The plan brought into par. 
lament, with the debates, &c. ;6. 
165. Its afterwards loſt, ib. 176, 
His ſpeech againſt carrying on the 
American war after the defeat of 
Cornwallis, 75. 474. 

Butler, Col. See Brandt. 

Byng. Mr, has an altercation with 
Lord George Germain on the in- 
dependence of America, ii. 49). 

Byron, Ad. takes poſſeſſion of Falk. 
land Iſlands in 1764, i. 151. Sent 
to oppoſe D' Eſtaign, ii. 7. Meets 
much adverſe weather, ib. En- 
gagement with D*Eſtaign, 26. 33. 


Buxard, in E. Indies, Sir Hector 


Monro's viRory there, i. 38. 
Ci 


Cadiz, M. Guichen and D*Eftaign | 


join there ſquadrons there in 1780, 


ii. 51. Diſtreſſed fituation of their 


fleet, 7b. 


Caermarthen, Marquis, oppoſes Lord 


George Germain's being admitted 
into the Houſe of Peers, ii. 505. 
Czſar, a French man of war taken 
by Rodney, blows up in the night, 

ii. 235. 

Calcutta taken by Surajah Dowlah, 
i. 3- Numbers ſuffocated in the 
Black Hole there, ib. 4. Reco- 
vered by Ad. Watſon and Mr Clive, 
ib, 6. Ungenerous behaviour of the 
Council of Calcutta ro Meer Jafher, 
ib. 18, They difſavowa treaty made 
by their governor, ib. 26. Propoſe 
an alliance with Sujah Dowlah, #4. 
33. Threatening letter from Su- 
jah Dowlah to them, 15. 34. Coun- 
cil adopt the plan of making war 
with the Mahrattas, ii. 337. Diſa- 
greement betwixt the Councils of 
Bombay and Calcutta, 16. 348. 
And betwixt thoſe of Madraſs and 
Calcutta, ib. 360. N of, 

eize 


* 


244. 
3 
Uribbs 
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ent'z, 
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ſeire an immenſe treaſure belonging 
to Cheit Sing, 1b. 417. 
Calpy, a town and fort of the Mah- 
rattas, taken by Col. Leſlie, ii. 339- 
Camden, Lord, appointed Chancel- 
lor, i. 56. He reſigns, 1b. 100. 
Condemns the duties lai on the 
Americans, ib. 251. His ſevere 
ſpeech againſt miniſtry in 1781, fl. 
81. | 
8 4 in America, Provincials 
defeated there by Lord Cornwallis, 
i. 586. Abandoned by Lord Raw- 
don, ib. 624. 


8. Carolina, negociazes with the In- 
dians, &c. in ſupport of Govern- 
ment, i. 306. Obliged to retire, 
þ p . 


19. 
Campbell, Col. reduces Georgia in 
conjunction with Gen. Prevoſt, i. 


551. 

Campbell, Ad. commands along with 
Ad. Keppel in the engagement with 
D'Orvilliers, it. 19. 

Campbell, Capt. defeats the Mah- 
tattas, ii. 35 5. 5 ; 
Canada, expedition againſt it projet= 
ed by Congreſs, i. 284. Gen. Bur- 
gayne ſets out on his expedition 
from thence, 716. 422. 

Canadians, letter to them from the 

Congreſs, i. 230. Refuſe to take 

vp arms for Britain, 45. 280. Aban- 
don Col. M“ Lean, ib. 287. Me- 


morial addreſſed to them by Fayette, 
6.594. 


Dumain to reduce St Vincent's, ii. 


Jl, | 

Lie of Good Hope, expedition a- 
zanlt it propoſed by miniltry, ii. 
. | | 
Gibbs with difficulty ſubdued by 
he "Britiſh, i. 160. Aﬀiſt the 


&nt's, ii. 3 1. 
Faleton, Gen. defeated by the A- 
Lelicans, i. 287, Fort St John's 


Campbell, Lord Will. Governor of 


Cnonpe, M. de, affiſts the Chev. de 


Tench in their attempt on St Vin- 


47 
taken in conſequence, 7b. 288. He 
eſcapes to Quebec, ib. 289. De- 


feats the Provincials there, 16. 293. 


Defeats them again, and drives them 
out of the province, 10. 346. His 
humanity, 76. 347. Is deprived of 
the command, 76. 422. | 

Carlifle, Earl of, challenged by the 
Marg. de Ja Fayette, i, 528. His 

| ſpeech on the preliminary articles 
of peace, ii. 554, 

Carlake, violeat addreſs from the he- 
ritors and pariſh againſt the miai- 
ſtry, ii. 104. 2. | 
Carnac, Major, ſucceeds Major A- 
dams in E. Indies, i. 33. Letters 
received by him from Sujah Dow- 
lah, ih. 34, 35. | | 

Carnatic ravaged by Hyder, i. 63. 
Britiſh in danger of being expelled 
from it, ii. 356. The danger till 
greater from Col. Baillie's defeat, 
. 379. | 
Carolinas, both the Governors dri 
ven out of them, i. 306, Unſuc. 
ceſsful attempt of the Royaliſts in 
N. Carolina, 5. 349. 554. 8. Ca- 
rolina entirely reduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, 75. 584. New diſtur- 
bances in N. Carolina, 75. 585. 
Greatelt part of both provinces re- 
covered by Gen. Greene, 7b. 622. 
et ſeq, Operations there after the 
departure of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 
221. | | | 
Caſwell, Col. defeats the Loyaliſts 
in N. Carolina, i. 351. 
Catholics, Sir George Saville's bill 
in their favour, ii: 96, 


- Cavalry, compoſe greateſt part of the 


E. Indian armies, ii. 327. 
Cavendiſh, Lord John, blames mini- 
ſtry for the American revolt, i. 396. 
Propoſes a peace with America, ib. 
475. Propoſes an addreſs for the 
removal cf the miniſtry, ii. 148. 
Moves tor a cenſure on the peace, 
46. 557. | 
| | Cerberus 
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Cerberus frigate, narrowly eſcapes 
the French fleet, ii. 42. 


Champlain, Lake, Provincials be- 


come maſters of it, i. 273. Bur- 

goyne's congreſs with the Indians 

on its banks, ib. 427. Vaſt works 

erected on it by the Americans, 15. 

428. Entirely deſtroyed, 76. 421. 
Chancellor, Lord, defends the King's 
fpeech in 1781, ii. 481. 

Chanda Geer, in the E. Indies, 
Britiſh repulſed there, i. 41. Gar- 
riſon oblige the goverdor to ſurren- 
der, ib. | hp 

Chandernagore, attack upon it reſol- 
ved on by the Engliſh, i. 10. Com- 
plainte on that account by Surajah 
-Dowlah, 75. It is reduced, 26. 12. 

Chapel, Popiſh, burnt at Edinburgh, 


N. 100. 

Charleſtown in New England, Pro- 
vincial magazines ſeized there by 
Gen. Gage, i. 217. Set on fire, 
ib. 277. , | 

. Charleſtown, in S. Carolina, unſuc- 

ceſsfully attacked by Sir Peter Par- 

ker, i. 352. Refuſes to ſurrender 

to General Preveſt in 1779, #5. 

556. Quarrel between the French 
and the Americans there, ib. 558. 
Expedition againſt it by General 
Clinton in 1780, i. 579. | 
Charleſtown, an America frigate of 
an extraordinary conſtruction, ii. 


252. 
c Lord, made Lord Privy 
Seal in 1765, i. 56. Reſigns in 
1768, 1b. 88. His motion for re- 
calling the troops from America re- 
jected, 1b. 237. His conciliatory 
propoſition refuſed a hearing, 75, 
243. Another 3 propo- 
ſition rejected, ib, 411. Propoſal 
for a ceſſation of hoſtilities rejected, 


16. 477. His pathetic remonſtrance 


againſt employing the Indians, ih, 
Miniſterial anſwer, with his Lord- 
ſhip's reply, ib. 478. His motions 


for Burgoyne's inſtructions, &c. be- 
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ing laid before Parliament rejected, 
ib. 482. His motion for the in. 
ſtructions for employing the ſavages 
rejected, and himſelf charged with 
having ſet the example, 706. 48;, 
His laſt. and celebrated fpcech in 
the Houſe of Lords, ib. 515. Re. ( 
ply by the Duke of Richmond, J. 
516. His death, 76. 518. Motion | 
for his interment at the public ex- C 
pence, and erecting 2 monument, f 
1b. 5 ?: A revenue of 4000 |. 2. c 
year ſettled on his heirs for ever, c 


ib. 520. Proteſt againſt this an- i 
nuity, ib. u. C 
Cheit-Sing ſuSeeds his father Bul- ti 
want Sing, as Rajah of Berar, ii, i. 


399. Supported by the E. India 
Company, #5. Oppreſſed by the 
Nabob of Oude, ib. Becomes a ti 
vaſſal to the Company, ib. 400. ti 
Extraordinary demand made on 
him by Mr Haſtings, 15. 4or, which th 
he tries to evade, ib. Is viſited by H 


Mr Haſtings, who makes exorbi- 46 
tant demands upon him, 7b. 402, tec 
403. His mean-ſpinted- behaviour, Su 
ib. 404. He is arrelted, 405. 1: 
Carried off by his ſubjects, 7b. 40). ex 
His daſtardly behaviour, 75. Is Ex 
depoſed by Haſtings, ib. His ma- Ca 
nifeſto, ih. 412. His troops de- Ar 
feared, ib. 414. Some of his for- the 
treſſes taken, 75. 415, 416. Flies tem 
and leaves vaſt treaſures behind him, lis, 
ib, 417. him 
C herokees almoſt exterminated b Clive 
the Britiſh coloniſts, i. 389. raja 
Chunar, a city of India, deſcribed mir; 
ii. 408, Governor Haſtings retire: Nab 
to it for protection, 7b. 413. depc 
Cheſa l of the Frencl oh 
and Engliſh fleets there, i. 633- 16, 
Chili, ſuppoſed to contain gold mines title 
i. 150, | ; tle t 
Chriſtopher's, St, Britiſh fleet ret! pany 
thither after an engagement wii © liam, 
the French, ii. 35. Aſſembly oe Coalir 
a reward for the diſcovery 0 ſo Mr ] 


traitor 


Pd 
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tfaitdrs in St Euſtatius, ib, 92. Ta- 


ken by the French, 7b. 224. 
Civil-liſt debt, violent debates about 
diſcharging it in 1769, i. 136. On 
the augmentation of the eivil-liſt, ib. 


400. On its expenditure, 11: 195. 


Reform in expenditure of it, 15. 542. 


Civil power not being ſupported by 


the military, one of the cauſes of the 
loſs of America, i. 214. 


Clair, St, the American general, a- 


bandons Ticonderoga. i. 429. His 
conduct cenſured, 10. 432. His ex- 


cuſe io Congrels, ib. Is ſuperſeded, 


ib. 433. 2 
Clarke, Col. his ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion againlt the French and Indians 


1. 545 


Clavering. See Barawell. 

Clergyman, one prevents for a ſhort 
time the commencement of hoſtili- 
ties in America, i. 266. 

Clinton, Gen. rallies the troops at 
the battle of Bunker's Hill, i. 277. 
His voyage up the North River, #5. 
467. Great devaſtations commit- 
ted in that expedition, 16. 469. 


Succeeds Gen. Howe in the com- © 


mand at Philadelphia, 55. 5 30. His 
expedition from New Vork, ib. 539. 
Expedition againſt Charleſtown, S. 
Carolina, ib. 579. Negociates with 
Arnold for the deſtruction of part of 
the American army, 1b. 597. At- 
tempts / in vain to relieve Cornwal- 
lis, 15. 637. Cornwallis's letter to 
him, 7b. 639. g 
Clive, Col. his expedition againſt Su- 
rajah Dowlah in concert with Ad- 
miral Watſon, i. 4. Storms the 
Nabob's camp, ib. 8. Propoſes the 
depoſition of Meer Jaffier, ib. 14. 
Gains the battle of Plaſſey, ib. 15, 
16. Arrives in Bengal with the 
title of Lord, and full power to ſet- 
tle the affairs of the Indian Com- 
pany, ib, 44. Is arraigned in Par- 
_nament, jb, 134. _ W 
Coalition, attacked by L. Advocate, 
Mr Pitt, & e. Defended by Lord J. 


Cavendiſh, L. North, Mr Fox, Mr 
Sheridan, &c. ii. 5 56. 
Coimbatour country ſubdued by Col. 

Fullarton, ii. 463. | 

Caleroon » river, Col. Braithwaite 
entirely defeated there, ii. 432. 

Collier, Sir Geo. deſtroys a number 
of American ſhips, i. 5 59. | 

Collow, Mr, a-planter in Tobago, 
his patriotiſm, ii. 65, 

Commerce, why that of Britain 
ſeemed for a long time not to be af- 
fected by the American war, i. 319. 

Commiſſioners of the ſtamp duties in 
America, their miſerable ſituation, 
i. 50. Commiſhoners appointed to 

treat with the Americans in 1778, 
tb. 506. They arrive in America, 


and their terms rejected, ib. 525. 
Committee of Indian affairs appoints 


ed, i. 118. 
Committees and aſſociations greatly 
dreaded in 1780, ii 163. . 
Commons, houſe of, accounts of the 
depoſition of Meer Jaffier laid be- 
fore them, i. 18. Wilkes expelled 
the houſe, ib. go. Debates on this 
ſubject, 156. 95. Comteſt of the 
houſe with ſome printers, 76. 100. 
Their reſolution concerning the 
Middleſex election expanged, 11.5 44. 
Tumult in the houſe in 1770, 16.157. 
Conciliatory plan with Americe pro- 
poſed. by Lord North, i. 499. Ap- 
2 the Oppoſition, ib. 504. Of. 
fenſive to his own ib. 507. 
The bills paſſed, ib. e : 4 
Concord, deſtruction of ſtores there 
commences the American war, i. 268. 
Confederation of the United Colonies, 
articles of, i. 281. 9 
Congreſs, General, of the American 
Coloniſts propoſed, i. 209. Provin- 
. cial Congreſs meetat Philadelphia in 
1774, ib. Aſſembly of Maſſachuſ- 
ſet's Bay aſſumes the title of a Pro- 
vincial Congreſs, ib. 220. They 
alter the government of the province, 
ib. 222. General Congreſs meets 
at Philadelphia, ib. 224. Their de- 
e claratory 


1 


5. 


clatory reſolution with regard to 
Maffachuſſet's Bay, 5. 225. Write 
to Gen. Gage, ib. 226. Publiſh a 
declaration of rights, ib. Claim an 

_ excluſive right of legiſlation for the 
| coloniſts, 4b. 227. Reſolutions with 
regard to the late acts of Parliament, 
ib. Propoſe a non- conſumption, non- 
importation, and non- exportation a- 
greement, #5. 228. Articles of their 
aſſociation, b Their petition to the 
King, and letter to the Canadians, 
1b. 230. 
ib. 231. Their petition rejected, 75. 
242. Reſolves of the — 


Congreſs of Maſſachuſſet's inimicaj 


to Britain, ib. 266. Their manifeſto 
addreſſed to the inhabitants of Britain, 
ih. 270. Reſolutions ofthe Continen- 
tal Congreſs io 1775, ib. 272. Prov. 
. Congreſs of N. York declare the 
compact diſſolved between the Crown 
and Maſſachuſſet's Bay, ih. 274. A- 
nother petition to the King rejected, 
ib. 321. Preſent a ſerjeant with a 
ſword in token of his bravery, 76. 
356. Declare the Colonies inde- 
pendent, ib. 358. Refufe to treat 
in a private capacity after the defeat 
at Long Iſtand, ib. 367. Their re- 
ſolute behaviour, ib. 376. Detain 
Gen. Burgoyne's troops in Ame- 
rica, contrary to the convention, ih. 
522. Give audience to the French 
ambaſſador, ib. 524. French King's 
letter to them, ib. u. Refaſe t 
treat on any other terms than cho 
of iodependency, ib. 525. Finally 
refuſe the offers of the Commiſſion- 
ers, ib. 526. Their gratitude to Gen. 
Waſhington, after the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis, 16. 436. Ratification of 
peace between them, Appen. p. 13. 
Conjeveram, in India, diſaſter of Col. 
Baillie near that place, ii. 372. 
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The meeting breaks up, 


— 


. 


ſubjugation of the ſouthern colonies, 
i. 303. 
Contract betweenthe American States 
and the King of France, Appen. p i. 
Contractors bill paſſed, ii 542, 
Convention, at Boſton, in 1768. i. 
75. Aſſembly diſſolved, 4b. 78. 
Convoy, Freach, taken by Ad. Par. 
ker, ii. 36. Britiſh E. and W. In- 
dia convoys taken by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, jb, 49. 
A large Spaniſh convoy taken by 
Ad. Rodney, 76. 72. Part of St 
Euſtatius convoy captured by M. la 
Motte Piquet, 76. 244. Part of a 
Jarge convoy from Breſt taken by 
Ad. Kempenfeldt, jb. 270. 
Conway, Gen. deſerts miniſtry, i. 
327. Moves for an addreſs againſt 
the American war, ii. 507. 511. 
Cordova, Don Louis de, carries the 
Spaniſh troops to Minorca, ii. 265. 
Coote, Sir Eyre, his-account of the 
depoſition of Meer Jaffier, i. 21. 
Takes upon him the command of the 
India army, ii. 382. Defeats Hy- 
der Ally, repeatedly, ib. 389. Suc- 
ceeded in the command of the army 
by Gen. Stuart, ii. 434. His death 
and charaQer, ib. 462. 


Cornwall, Mr Wolfran, chofen Speak- 


er of the Houſe of Commons, ii 
206. | 
Cornwallis, Lord, his operations in 
the Jerſeys in 1776, i. 385. For- 
bids ſales or transfers in 8. Caroli- 
na, ib. 584. Defeats Gen. Gates 
at Camden, #5. 586. His opera- 


tions after the battle, 1b. 602. Se⸗ 


queſtrates ſome eſtates, 75, Purſues 
Col. Morgan without ſucceſs, il. 
610. Defeats and kills Gen. Da- 
vidſon, ib. 611. Takes Wilming- 
ton, 613, Defeits Gen. Green, at 
Guildford, ib. 615. His Lordſhip, 


diſtreſſed, retires to Wilmington, 79. 
618. Reſolves to march into Vir- 
ginia, 15. 627. His operations 
there, 5b. 628. Takes poſſeſſion of 

Williamſburg, 


Connecticut, Gen. Vauhan's expedi- 
t tion againſt it, in 1779, i. 561. Ar- 
_ nold's, in 1781, ib. 633. * 
Connelly's unſuceſsful ſcheme for the 


/ 


e 
Crabbe, Major, his ſucceſs againſt 


Williamſburg, 35. 629. Defeats 

M. de la Fayette and Gen. Wayne, 

ib. 630. Fortifies York-town and 

Glouceſter Point, ib. 631. Be- 

ſieged by the Frenchand Americans, 

jb. 636. Unſucceſsful attempt of 

Gen. Clinton to relieve him, 75. 

367. HislettertoSir H. Clinton, 76. 

639. Attempts to carry his troops 
acroſs the river, ib. 640. Obliged 
to capitulate 76, 641. Examined 
before the Houſe of Commons, ji. 
125. Debates in the Houſe of 
Peers concerning his capture, 15. 
512. | 

Cornwallis, Captain of the Lion, his 
bravery ii. 34, 37. 

Coromandel Coaſt, hiſtory of the 
war there, ii. 461. 

Coſby, Col. his unſucceſsful attempt 
againſt Hyder Ally, ii. 369. Joins 
Sir Hector Munro, 16. 379. 

Coſſim Ali Cawn, raiſed to the na- 
bobſhip of Bengal in room of Meer 
Jaffier, i. 19. Col. Coote's account 
of this revolution; 1b. 21. Makes a 
preſent to the Company's ſervants, 
ib. 22. Wiſhes to aſſaſſinate Meer 
Jaffier, ib. Attempts to redue: the 

wer of the Engliſh, i5 23. Re- 
olves on 4 war with them, 1b. 25. 
Concludes a treaty with Mr Vanſit- 

' tart, ib. 25. 26. T_ diſavowed 
by the Council of Calcutta, who 
god deputies to make a new one, 10. 
26. Deputies murdered, 15. 27. 
Coſſim defeated by Major Adams, 
ib. 29. Murders a number of Eng- 
liſh priſoners, ib. 30. Again defeat - 
ed and ferced to fly to Sujah Dow- 

lah, 15. 31. | 

Covenant, ſolemn, entered into at 
Boſton, i. 207. | 

Counſellors new, choſen by Gen. 
Gage, obliged to reſign, i. 215. 

Courts of juſtice, inquiry into their 


139. 


eonduct propoſed, and dropped, i. 281. His humanity and narrow e- 
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Cheit Sing, ii. 416. 


Crillon, duke de, Spende the Spa- 
niſh army againſt Minorca, ii. 2 5 8 
Attempts to bribe Gen. Murray, 75. 


27t. His correſpondence with 
Gen. Elliot, ib. 277. 


Croſby, Lord Mayor of London, re- 


fuſes to commit a priſoner at the 


command of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, i. 112: Sent to the Tower, 


ib. 113 Highly honoured by the po- 


pulace, 114. 
Croſby, Mr, advocate, his houſe 
in Edinburgh attacked by the Po- 


piſh mob, ii. 102. 


Crown, attempts to enlarge its powers, 
i. 111. Powers of, to confine peo- 


ple for treaſon, ib. 398. Undue in- 
fluence of it debated in Parliament, 
ii. 154. 192. Certain officers be- 


longing to the Crown excluded 
t 


from ſitting in parliament, 15. 196. 


Crown Point taken by the Americans, 


1. 273. 


Cuddalore taken by the French and 


Iadians, ii. 432. Beſieged by the 


Britiſh, #6, 464. Obſtinate encoun- 
ter there berwixt the French and 


Britiſh, 16. 465. Unſucceſsful at- 


tempt to force the Britiſh lines, 75: 


68. 


4 3 
Cumberland, Will. duke of, his death 


and character i. 52. Marriage of 
the young duke occaſions a law re- 
ſtrictiag the —_—_— of the royal 
family, 16. 143. He votes with 
the minority, ii. 137 


Cundapore taken by Gen. Matthews, 

11 450. 

Cunningham, commander of a pirati- 
cal American privateer, protected by 
France, i. 474. | 
Curtis, Capt. bis bravery at Gibral- 


tar, ii. 279. His activity in deſtroy- 
ing the Spaniſh floating batteries, 76, 


cape 


8 1 d E 


ſcape in aſſiſting the diſtreſſed Spa- Demerary, Dutch ſettlement at, re- 


F niards, 7b. 283 | 
Cuſt, Sir John, Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, refigns, and is ſucceed- 
ed by Sir Fletcher Norton, i, 101. 

His death, 15. | : 


a D 


Dalrymple, Capt. takes Omoa from 

the Spaniards, ii. 75. - 

» Chevalier de, attempts to 
force the Britiſh lines at Cuddalore, 
ii. 468. pb. 

Darby, Admiral, ſu s Geary in 
the command of the channel fleet, 
Ii. 50. Relicves Gibraltar, ib. 260. 
Retires before the combined fleets, 
1b. 266. 

Davidſon, Gen. defeated and killed 
by Lord Cornwallis, i. 611. 

Dawſon, Mr, his teſtimony againſt 


the Council of Madraſs in Lord Pi- 


got's caſe, ii. 322. &4 

Deane, Mr Silas, arrives in America 

- with the French treaty, i. 523. 

Decan. See Nizam. 

Declaratory bill concerning the au- 
thority of parliament over the A- 
mericans, paſſed, i. 5 5. 

De Graſſe blocks up Cheſapeak bay 
and engages Ad. Graves, i. 64; fails 
from Breſt with a great fleet for the 
W. Indies, ii. 60. Engagement 
with Sir Sam. Hood, ib. 61. Ma- 
nouvres and engagements between 
him and Hood, jb. 225. Firſt eu- 
gagement between De Graſſe and 


Ad. Rodney ib. 231. Second en- 


gagement in which De Graſſe is en- 
tirely defeated and taken priſoner, 
15. 233- | | 
Delaware, navigation of that river 
Cleared by the Britiſh, i; 440. Pre- 
: datory incurſions On its banks, ib. 
295 | 
Delegates, meeting of, in the county 
of Suffolk in N. Eogland, i. 218, 


duced, ti. 90. Retaken by the 
French, i. 224. 


Deputies, Engliſh, cruelly murder - 


ed by Coſhm Ali Cawn, i. 26. 

Deſerters, a great number blown a- 
way from the mouths of cannon by 
order of Sir H. Monro, i. 37. 

D' Eſtaing, Ad. with a French fleet 
appears on the coaſt of America, i. 
534. His attempt on Rhode Iſland, 
ib. 536. His fleet ſhattered by a 
ſtorm, obliged toretire to Boſton, is. 
537 Publiſhes a manifeſto to the 
Canadians, and leaves Boſton. 74. 
558. His unſucceſsful attack on 
the Savannah, ih. 570 ef ſeg. Op- 
poſed by Ad. Byron, ii. 7. Re- 
pulſed at St Lucia, ib. 9. Sends 
the Chev. de Bumain to reduce dt 


Vincents, ih. 31. Reduces Grena- 


da, and behaves with great haughti- 

neſs and cruelty, ih. 32, 33. En- 

gages Ad. Byron, hb. 33. 

Dewanny of Bengal, obtained by the 
Engliſh E. India Company, i. 23. 

Diadem, a French 74, ſunk in the 
engagement, betwixt de Graſſe and 
Rodney, ii. 234. 

Dickſon, Col. with his men ſurren · 
ders to the Spaniards in W. Flori- 
da, i. 578. | 

Dillon, Count, lands with a great 
force on Grenada, ii. 32. 

Directors, of the E. India Company, 
correſpondence betwixt them and 
the miniſtry, i. 67. r 

Diſſenter's bill, origin of, i. 145.— 
Brought into parliament, ib. 148. 
Paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, 
but rejected by the Lords, 10. 

Divinity of our Saviour, an unpopu- 
lar doctrine with the diſſenters, i- 
146. N. 

Dominica taken by the Marg. de 
Bouille, ii. 14- | 

D'Orvilliers, M. de, commands 2 
French fleet againſt Keppel in 1775, 
ü. 19. Engagement betwixt 0 
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two fleets, 5. 20. Retires into 
Breſt, ib. 23. Joins the Spaniſh 

fleet, but effects nothing, ib. 47. 

Drake, Mr, Preſident of Calcutta, 
attempts to conciliate the fayour of 
Surajah Dowlah, i. 3. 

Duchemin, M. de. lands at Pondi- 
cherry with a body of troops, ii. 
4 

Dungannon volunteers, their reſolu- 
tions, ii. 5 34. 

Dunmore, Lord, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, refuſes to call an Aſſembly, 
which givesriſe to a Provincial Con- 
preſs, i. 295. Altercation between 
his Lordſhip and the people, ib. 296. 
He removes his family on board a 
man of war, ih. 297. Ferment rai- 
ſed by ſome of his letters, 156. Calls 
an Aſſembly, ib. 298. Correſpond- 
ence between him and the Houſe of 
Burgeſſes, ib. 299. Commences a 
war with the Virginians, 16. 300. 
His attempt on the town of Hamp- 
ton, ib. Proclaims liberty to the 
ſlaves, ib. 301. Defeated at Great 


Bridge, ib. 302. His negociation - 


with Connelly, ib. 303. Deſtroys 


Norfolk, and carries off a printer's 


preſs and types, ib. 304, 305. Mi- 
ſerable fate of his adherents, ib. 305. 
Dunning, Mr, ſeconds Sir Geo. Sa- 
ville's bill for the relief of the Ca» 
tholics, ii. 97. Several remarkable 
motions made by him in the Houſe 
of Commons, #6. 191. 

Dutch war, origin of it, ii. 84. 
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limied powers to ſettle their affairs, 


ib. 44. He inflames the difſen- 
tions among the ſervants of the 


Company, ib. Reſtores Sujah Dow- + | 


lah, ib. 46. Vaſt addition to the 
Company's revenue by this reſtora- 
tion, ib. 47. Affairs of the Com- 
pany brought before Parliament, 7. 
58. Committee appointed for re- 
gulating and inquiring into them, 7b. 
59, The Company propoſe an ac- 
commodation with miniſtry, ib. Dif- 
contents on account of being re- 
ſtricted in their dividends, ib. 60. 
Scheme of miniſtry to deprive them 
of their territorial poſſeſſions, 2b. 67. 


Arguments of both parties, 6. 68. 


A compromiſe takes place, ib. 69. 
New bill paſſed for reſtraining their 


dividends, ib. 81. Application of 


the Company for a new agreement, 


ib. 115. Their affairs fall into dii- 


order, ib. 116. Hinted at in the 
ſpeech from the throne, jb. 117. 
Committee of Inquiry appointed, 
ib. 118. Their propoſals to mini- 
ſtry, ib. 129. Falſehood of the 
miniſter with regard to the Com- 
pany, ib. 241. Debates · before a 


- Court of Proprietors, whether 


General Smyth ought to be thank- 
ed for his behaviour at Tanjore, ii. 
O 


Eaſt Indies, recapitulation of trunſ. 


actions there, i. 1. Hiſtory of the 
late war, ii. 29. 5 


Eaſton, Col. his expedition againſt 

' Ticonderoga,. in company with E- 
than Allan, i. 273. Re 

Eden, Mr, his motion in favour of 
Ireland, ii. 535. R l 

Edinburgh, a regiment raiſed there 
by ſubſcription, i. 489. Diſturban- 
ces on account of the Popith . ill, ii. 
100. 

Edward, Fort, abandoned by the A- 
mericans, 2449. Taken poſſeſſion 
of by the Royal army, i. 

Effingham, 


* 


_ on American goods all taken 
except that on tea, i. 168. 


E 


Earthquake in Jamaica accompanies 
the hurricane of 1780, ii. 58. 

Eaſt India 3 immenſe pro- 
fit by the depoſition of Surajah 
Dowlah, i. 17. The Mogul offers 
them the dewanny of Bengal, ib. 
23. Lord Clive inveſted with un- 


A 


* 


Egmont, 


hen 


— 


Echagham, Lord, refigns his military 
command, i. 262. His ſpeech on 


that occaſion, ib n. 


ee. the 
miniſter on his want of prùdence 
and ceconomy, ib. 513. 

Egerton, Col. commands the Bom- 
bay army, ii. 342. Subjected to the 
inſpection of ſield deputies, 76. 

Egg- harbour, expedition againſt it 
by Clinton, i. 540. Two Ameri- 


can regiments cruelly maſſacred 


there, 26. 

port, on Falkland's Iſlands. 
The Britiſh diſpoſſeſſed of it by the 
Spaniards, i. 15 3. 

Elbert, an American brigadier gene- 
ral, taken priſoner, i. 555. 
Elections, bill for regulating contra - 
verted ones, i. 101. Ineffectually 
oppoſed by miniſtry, ib. oz. 
Electors, whether they have right 


to chuſe repreſentatives for them- - 


ſelves, i. 93+ 
Eliabad, in. the E. Indies, taken by 
the Britiſh, i. 42. | 


Elliot, Gen. deſtroys the Spaniſh 


works before Gibraltar, ii. 263. 


His correſpondence with the duke 


de Crillon, 4b. 277. Deſtroys the 


* 


- 


4 


enemy's works again, 15. 279. Fi- 
nally ruins their floating batteries, 
ib. 281, et ſeg. 

Engliſh, their conduct in the E. In- 
dies extravagantly praiſed, i. 16. 
Letter from Sujah Dowlah ſetting 
forth their e a and treachery, 
#5. 34. They oppreſs the young Na- 
bob of Bengal, 2b. 43. 

Europa Point, . Spaniards repulſed 
there, ii. 279. 

Euſtatius, St, deſcription of, ii. 88. 
Taken from the Dutch, 75. 89. 
Immenſe wealth found in it, 7. 
The inhabitants plundered and dri- 


ven from their habitations, 16. 91. 


This eruelty reſented by the W. In- 


dia merchants, 70. 92. and by the 

of St Chriſtophers, ;5. The 
goods fold greatly below their va- 
lue, 76. 94. Bad conſequences of 
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Ad. Rodney's ſtay there, 5. The 
i land ſurpriſed and retaken by the 
Marquis de Bouille, 756. 222. His 
generoſity, 15. 223. The Britiſh 
convoy from the iſſand intercepted 
by M. Piquet, ib. 244. Mr Burke 
moves for an enquiry into the con- 
Gſcations there, 56. 484. His ſevere 
animadverſions on the commanders, 
1b. 485. 

Eutaw Springs, the Americans de. 
feated there by L. Rawden, ii. 222. 

Exeter man of war, ſuſtains the at- 

. tack of three French ſhips, ii. 423. 

Experiment man of war and three 
frigates taken by d'Eſtaing, i. 571. 


Extraordinaries of the navy, de- 


bates concerning them, ii. 154, 198. 
Eyre, Col. commands the attack os 
Fort Griſwold, i. 634- 


EF. 


Falkland's Iflands, defcription and 
hiſtory of them, i. 149. Their im- 
portance firſt noticed in Anſon's 
YOJages ib. 150. Commodore By- 
ron ſent to take poſſeſſion of them 
in 1764, 15. 151. Sertled at the 
ſame time by the French, ib. The 
latter reſign their ſettlement, #4. 152. 
Their climate and ſoil, i5, Britiſh 
ſettlers diſpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, 

1b. 153. Debates in Parliament on 
this tranſaction, ib. 15 5. The iſlands 
reſtored by Spain, and afterwards a- 
bandoned by Britain, 76, 159. 

Falmouth in Maſſachuſet's Bay burnt 

by the Britiſh men of war, i. 308. 

Repriſals ordered by the Americans 
for this injury, 7b. 

Fanſhawe, Cap: with his ſingle ſhip, 
ſtops the progreſsof the French fleet, 
ii. 34. 

Farmer, Capt. his deſperate valour 
and death, ii. 53. | 

Farmer, Mr, left as an hoſtage with 
the Mahrattas, ii. 344. Ihe cour- 
eil of Bombay break the treaty, and 


leave him in the hands of the barba- 
riaus 


IN D 
tians, ib. 347. who nevertheleſs ſet 
him at liberty, 756. 354. 

Favourite ſloop ; inſulted by the Spa- 
niards at Falkland's iſlands, i. 155. 

Fayette, Marquis de, challenges the 
Earl of Carliſle, i. $28. Arrives in 

America with M. de Ternay, 76.592. 
Prepares for an expedition to Cana- 

da, and publiſhes a memorial to the 

Canadians) 15. 594. Comes to the 
relief of Virginia, jb. 619. Reinfor- 
ced by Gen. Wayne, jb. 629. Re- 
pulſed in attack on his out- poſts, i. 
630. | 

8 an aſſociation there 
gives riſe to the Diſſenters bill in 
1772, i. 145. 

Ferguſon, Dr Adam, refuſed a paſs- 
rt from Gen. Waſhington, 1. 526. 
he General's conduct approved by 

the Congrels, 10. = 7. 

Ferguſon, Col. defeated and killed in 
N. Carolina, i. 603. An extraordi- 
nary markſman, 10. 604. | 

Ferguſon, Mr. Governor of Tobago, 
makes a vigorous. defence, ii. 67. 
Forced by che inhabitants to ſurren- 
der, ih. : 

Field-deputies, bad conſequences of 
employing them in E. Indies, i. 62. 

Fielding, Capt. ſeizes ſome Dutch 
tranſports beforeadeclaration of war, 
ln. 88. which are condemned by 
the Admiralty, /b. 

Fire-arms greatly dreaded by the A- 
ſiatics, ii. 328. | 
Fire- ſhips dexrrouſly avoided by the 
Britiſh fleet before Gibraltar, ii. 79. 

Fiſheries, value of the American, i. 
254. | 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, his account of 

che ſlaughter of the inhabitants of 

Marrawa, ii. 304. Arreſted intheE. 

Indies by Lord Pigot, ib. 316. 

Fletcher, Col. ſent to reinforce Col. 
Baillie, ii. 375; Is killed in the en- 
gagement with Hyder Ally, 25. 378. 

Florida, W. ſettlements on the Miſ- 

liſippi, annexed to it, reduced by 


— 


the Spaniards, i. 577. The whole 


province reduced by them, ii. 81. 


Flour allowed to be imported from 


America. i. 81. | | 
Forbes, Major, defeats the Mahrat- 
tas, ii. 355. 8 
Foſter, Mr, his account of the ſea- 
ſons in high ſouthern latitudes, i. 
; | 
Forts, American, ſeveral of them de- 
ſtroyed, i. 468. 


Foudroyant man of war takes the Pe- 


- gale of 74 guns, ii. 285. 

Fowey wan of war, Lord Dunmore 
ſends his family aboard, i. 297. 

Fox, Mr- Charles, oppoſes Lord 
North's plan with regard to Ame- 
rica, i. 248. Propoſes an extraor- 


dinary amendment on the prohibi- 


tory bill, j5. 331. His motion re- 
ſpecting Admiral Keppel's fleet, ii. 
115. Moves for an addreſs to re- 
move Lord Sandwich, 74. 120. Duel 
between him and Mr Adam, 46. 149. 
Oppoſes the addreſs in 1781. fi. 


473. Is againſt granting any ſup- 


plies, #5. 483. Shews the inconſiſt- 


ency of the conduct of miniſtry, 16. 


499. His motion on the want of 
ſucceſs by ſea, i). 502. Is appoint» 
ed Secretary of State, 55. 516. Writes 
to the Ruſſian ambaſſador concerns 
ing ageneral peace, 5. 541. Reſigns 


his place, ib. 546. Gives reaſons ia 
the Houſe of Commons for his re- 


ſignation, 1. 547. Defends his ca- 


lition with Lord North, 5%. 556. - 


France, treaty concluded betwixt 


France and America in 1778, i. 523. 


Eudeavours to overthrow the Britiſh 


power in India, ii-- 419. Treaty be- 


twixt France and America, Appen - 

dix, Þ 5 45 
Franklin, Dr, his declaration concern- 

ing Gov. Hutchiſon's letters, i. 196. 


Fraſer, Gen. defeats and takes priſon - 


er Gen. Thomſon, i.. 348 Entire- 


ly deſtroys the American-army, . 


430, Is killed, 45. 462. 


7 
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Freehold, battle at, between Sir H- 
Clinton and the Americans, i. 532. 
French, in 1756, ſuperior in wealth 
and E. India poſſeſhons to the Eng- 
liſh, i. 2. Shew a ſtrong attachment 
to the Americans in 1776, 44. 391. 
Quarrels between the French and 
Americans at Boſton and Charleſ- 
town, . 538. New diſſentions on 
account of the bad ſucceſs at Savan- 
nah, i. 576 The French com- 
manders thanked by Congreſs after 
the capture of Lord Cornwallis, 35. 
643. Meſſage of the French King 
in 1778, announced to the Houſe of 
Commons, ii. 2. Aſſiſt Hyder Al- 


ly, tb. 333. | 
Fullerton, Dr, alone eſcapes from the 


flavghter of , the Deputies by Mir 


Coſhm, i, 32. 
Fullarton, Col. duel betwixt him and 
E. Shelburne, ii. 185, ObjeRions to 
his having the command of an Eng- 
Efh regiment, 76. 190. Subdues the 
Coimbatour country in India, 75. 


Fulta, a ſmall village to which the fu- 
gitives from Calcutta reſorted in 
1756, i. 4. Their miſerable ſituation, /. 
Fuly Sing, an Indian Prince, con- 
cludes a treaty with Gen. Goddard, 


Ml. 353- 
G 
Gage, Gen. arrives at Boſton, i. 200. 
Diſſolves the aſſembly by his ſecre- 
_ tary, ib. 205. They refuſe to admit 
him, #5. He reads the proclamation, 
on the ſtair, 0. 206. Iſſues a pro- 
clamation againſt their ſolemn lea- 
gue and covenant, /b. 208. At- 
tempts to ſuppreſs the town meetings, 
ib. 213-. Prepares for war, 6. 216. 
Fortiſies Boſton-neck, jb. 217. His 
company of cadets diſband them- 
| ſelves, 1b. 218. Calls a general aſ- 
ſembly, and in vain countermands it 
by a proclamation, 7b. 219. The 


aſſembly's remonſtrance, with his 
reply, ib. 22 „ 221. Is accuſed of 
breach of faith, ib. 223. Letter of 
the Congreſs to him, 16. 226. Or- 
ders for deſtroying ſome ſtores at 
Concord, which occaſions the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, 16. 268, 
Declares the Americans in rebel. 
lion, 756. 274. 
Galloway, Mr his evidence againſt 
Lord and Gen. Howe, ii. 133. 
Galvez, Don Bernard de, reduces 
the Britiſh ſettlenſents on the Miſ- 
fiſhppi, i. 577. and Weit Florida, 
ii. 81, | 
Gaſton, Don M. de, commands the 
ſleet againſt Minorca in conjunction 
with Don Louis de Cordova, ii. 
265. a | 
Gates, Gen. extremely formidable to 
the royal army, i. 458. Attempts 
to make him divide his army, 76. 
460. His humanity to his priſon- 
ers, 1b. 464+ Politeneſs at the ca- 
pitulation of Gen. Burgoyne, i}. 
466. Letter from him ro the E: 
of Thanet, 7b. 511. Is defeated by 
Cornwallis at Camden, 16. 587. 
Superſeded by Gen. Greene, . 
608. | 
Geary, Ad. ſucceeds Ad. Hardy, ii. 
48. Is ſucceeded by Ad. Darby, ib. 
50. 
Geils, Major, gives information of 
the weakneſs of Fort Trincomale, 
„ $99... 5 
Georgia, reduced by Col. Campbell 
and Gen. Prevoſt. i. 551. 


Germaine, Lord George, announces 


the misfortune of Gen. Burgoyne, 

© to Parliament, i. 479. Cenſured on 
account of ſome expreſſions againlt 
the General ib. 481. 
German-Town, Americans defeated 
there, i. 442. 

Germany, Emperor of, attempts an 
alliance with the Court of Poonah, 
in the E. Indies, Th 3 36. 


Gibraltar 


een , 0 


—tempt of the 


Gibraltar, blockaded by the Spani- 
ards, ii. 72. Unſucceſsful attempts 
made by them, 7h. 78. Relieved by 
Ad. Rodney, jb. 257. Reduced 
afterwards to extreme diſtreſs, 10. 
258. Exceſſive high prices of pro- 
viſions there, h. Relieved by Ad- 
miral Darby, . 260, Dreadful 

' bombardment, 15. 261. The town 
entirely deſtroyed, ib. "The Spaniſh 
works demoliſhed, 7b. 253. Duke 
de Crillon appointed to carry on the 
ſiege after the reduction of Minor- 
ca, ib. 274. New kind of battering 
ſhiips nvented by the Chev. de Ar- 
con, 1b. Vaſt quantity of timber 
employed in their conſtruction, 10. 
275. Immenſe number of artillery 
collected for the final attack, 7b. 276. 
Works of the Spaniards deſtroyed 

a ſecond time, #6. 279, A French 
and Spaniſh ſquadron repulſed by 
Capt. Curtis, /5. 279. Final at- 

Spaniards defeated, 

280. Gibraltar ultimately re- 
lievedby Lord Howe, #6. 288, Oe. 

Glaſgow, frigate, her eſcape. i. 373+ 

Glaſgow city raiſes a regimear by vo- 
luntary ſubſcription, 25. 489. Di- 
ſturbances there on account of the 
Popiſh bill, ji. 103. 

Glorieux, one of Rodney's prizes, 
founders ar ſea, ii. 298. 

Glouceſter point fortified by Lord 
Cornwallis, i. 631. Skirmiſh there 
berwixt the Britiſh and Americans, 
ib. 637. Lord Cornwallis attempts 
in vain to carry his troops thither, 
th. 640. | 5 

Glouceſter, duke of, votes with the 
minority, ii. 136. 

Goddard, Col. joins Col. - Leſlie in 
an expedition againſt the Mahrattas, 
ii. 339. Succeeds to the command 
on Leſslie's death, ib. 340. Histreaty 
with the Rajah of Berar, 6. Meets 
with great difficulties, 16.345. Ar- 
rives at Surat, 1b. 347. Empower- 


ed to treat with the Mahrattas, ib. : 
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348. Made a brigadier-general, 5. 
349. Makes an alliance with Fut- 
ty Sing, ib. 353. Takes Amedabad, 
the capital of Guzerat, #5. 354. De- 
feats Sindia, the Mahratta General, 
ib. 355. | 
GoddardGen.takes Amedabad,ii.354. 
Godeheu, M. conclades a treaty for 
the French in India, i. 2. : 
Gohud, Ranna of, concludes an al- 
liance withthe TndiaC ompany,i. 352. 
Gordon, Lord Geo. heads the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation, ii. 105. Meets 
a vaſt aſſembly, and carries their pe · 
tition to parliament, 16. 106. His 
{trange behaviour in parliament, ib. 
108. Is committed to the Tower, 
tried, and acquitted, ib. 114. | 
Governeur, Mr, cruelly treated at St 
Euſtatius, ii. 186. | 
Government, Britiſh, the friends of 
it take refuge in Boſton, i. 221. 
Government houſe in Barbadoes, de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake, ii. 56. 
Gower, Earl, appointed Lord Pre- 
ſident of the Council, i. 80. | 
Grafton, duke of, appointed Secreta- 
ry of State, i. 51. Appointed firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, 156. 56. Re- 
ſigns, ih, 101, Deſerts adminiſtra- 
tion, ib. 327. Reſigns the Privy 


Seal, 16. 330. His conciliatory 


propoſal for America, ib. 341. His 
remonſtrance on the augmentation 
of the civil liſt, 1b. 409. | 
Granby young, Marquis of, moves 
for a ceſſation of hoſtilities with A- 
merica, i. 475. Rejected, 16. 477. 
Grant, Major Gen. ſeat with 5000 
troops to the W. Indies, ii. 8. 
Grattan, Mr, his motion for a ſhort 
mutiny bill, ii. 533. Propoſes the 
independence of Ireland, 156. 535. 
His celebrated ſpeech on his ſecond 
motion for a declaration of rights, 
1b. 537. 538. Iriſh parliament 
vote him 50,000). ib. 540. $ 
Grayes, Ad. arrives with ſix men of 
war in America, i. 593. His en- 
| gagement 
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gagement with de Graſſe, ib. 635. 

Great Bridge, Lord Dunmore de- 
feated there, i. 301. 

Green, Gen. vppoſes the Britiſh 
with ſucceſs, i. 591. Succceds 
Gen. Gates in the command, 75. 

608. Defeated by Cornwallis at 

Guildford, 13. 615. and by Lord 
Rawdon, ib. 622. Recovers moſt 
of the 8. colonies, 75. 624. Attempts 
to drive the Britiſh out of the Ca- 
rolinas, ii. 221. Defeated at Eu- 
taw Springs, ib. 222. 

Greenfield in Virginia burnt, i. 364. 

Greenwich hoſpital, debate on- the 
management, ii. 137. On the ap- 

pointment of Sir H. Palliſer to be 
Gov, 16. 215. 

| Gregory, an American Brig. Gen. 

killed at Camden, i, 588. 

Greaville's bill on controverted elec- 

tions paſſed, i. 101. a 

Grenville, Mr, moves a remarkabl 

amendment to the addreſs in 1780. 
ii. 207. | 

Grenada reduced by the French, ii. 
32. Inhabitantscruellytreated ch, 33. 

Griffith, Capt. killed at Martinico, ii. 
6. j 

; G.iſwold fort taken by ſtorm, i. 634. 

Gualier, a ſtrong E. India fortreſs, 

reduced, ii. 355. 

Guernſey Iſland, French meditate 
an attempt upon it, ii. 45. 

Guichen, M. de, leaves the Ameri- 

can coaſt, i. 594. Engagements 
betwixt him and Rodney, ii. 38. Ar- 
rives at Cadiz, and joins the Spaniſh 


fleet, ib. 5 1. Sails from Breſt to join 


the Spaniſh fleet, /b. 265. Deſirous 
of attacking the Britiſh fleet, 36, 
267. | 

Guildford, Gen. Green defeated by 
Cornwallis there, 1. 615. 

Gun-boats, garriſon of Gibraltar an- 

noyed by them, ii. 259. 

Guntoor Circar, in the E. Indies, 
unjuſtly taken from Bazalet Jung, 
ii. 357. Reſtored, 15. 380. 
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Habeas Corpus act, ii. 140. 

Hancock, Mr, deprived of his com- 
miſhon as Col. of Gen. Gage's ca- 

. ders, i. 218. Made chairman of the 
provincial congreſs, ib. 220. Ex- 
cepted from an indemnity offered by 
Gen. Gage, ib. 274, 

Hannibal, a French man of war, 
makes a ſurpriſing eſcape, ii. 246. 
Hanoverian troops, their introduc- 
tion into Gibraltar and Minorca 
reſented by oppoſition, i. 326. 
Hardy, Sir Cha. ſucceeds Ad. Kep- 
pel, ii. 44. Oppoſes the combined 
fleets, 10. 48. Dies and is fuccced- 

ed by Ad. Geary, ib. 49. 

Harland, Sir R. commands in Ad. 
Keppel's fleet, ii. 19. 

Harkimer, an American Gen. defeat- 
ed and killed, i. 454. 

Harper, Col. offends Hyder Ally, 
by marching through hie country, ii. 
358. The command taken from 

him, 2b. 360. 

Harris, Mr, ſends an account to Bri- 
tain of the Spaniſh tranſactions at 
Falkland Iflands, i. 158. 

Hartley, Mr, his conciliatory plan 
with America rejected, i. 260. 


HFaſiz, a Rohilla prince, defeated and 


killed, ii. 308. 

Haſtings, Mr, with Mr Vasſittart, 
- concludes a treaty with Mir Caſſim, 
i. 25. Attempts to keep peace in 
India, ii. 336. Concludes a treaty 
with Sujah Dowlah, 76. 399. His 
journey to Benaris, #6, 402. Makes 
extravagant demands on the Rajan, 
ib. 403. Refuſes his defence, il. 
404. Puts him under arreſt, ih. 
405. His intrepid conduct, i. 
407. Is in great danger, ib. 409. 

Heath, an American general, receives 
the French troops at Rhode Ifland, 


i. 590. | 
Hector, one of Rodney's prizes, lol 
at ſea, ii. 298, 

at lea, u. 298. f FA 


Heſſe, troops furniſhed thence againſt 
the Americans, i. 323. Obnoxious 
to the Americans, ib. 38 1. A num- 
ber taken at Trenton, ib. 382. 
Hillſborough, Lord, appointed Se- 
cretary of State, i. 80. 

Hohin, Mr, eruelly treated at St 
Euſtatius, ii. 486. 

Holker, an Indian prince, account of 
his dominions, ii. 331. 

Holland, ſtates ef, refuſe the Scots 

brigade to aſſiſt againſt the Ameri- 
cans, i. 323. Lord Howe fails to 
their coaſts to confine their fleet, ii. 
286, 

Hollandia, a Dutch ſhip of 68 guns, 
ſank after the engagement with Ad. 
Parker, ii. 253. | 

Hollond, Mr, his negociations with 
the Nizam of Deean, ii. 359. 

Holt, Mr, a printer in Virginia, his 
utenſils carried off by Lord Dun- 
more, i. 303. | 

Holts, Mry endeavours to reconcile 
the Emperor of Germany and the 
Mahrattas, it. 336. | 

Holwell, Mr, treachery of - Surajah 


Dowlah to him, 1. 


Honduras, — driren from 


thence, ii. 295. 

Hood. Sir Sam. arrives off Cheſa- 
peak to aſſiſt Cornwallis, i. 641. 
Engagements between him and de 
Graſſe, ii. 61, 225. 

Hopkins, appointed Ad. of the A- 
merican fleet, plunders Bahama i- 
llans, i. 373. 18 
Horſes, how fed in India, ii. 328. 
Hotham, Commodore, ſent to the 
W. Indies along with Gen.Grant,ii:$. 
Houghley in the E. Indies reduced 
by Ad. Watſon and Col. Clive, i. 6. 
Houſe · tax laid on, i. $09. 8 
Howe, Gen. arrives at Staten Iſland, 


i. 362. Joined by his brother, 10. 


Publiſhes a declaration to the Ame- 
ricans, 1b. Writes a letter to Gen. 
Waſhingron, whiety the latter will 
not receive, 1h. 363. Defeats the 
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Provincials at Long Iſland, 3b. 365. 
Commended by Lord Cornwallis, 
ib. 366. Takes N. York, 1b. 368. 
Over - runs the Jerſeys, 75. 370. At- 
tempts to force Gen. Waſhington 
to a decifive battle, 75; 371, 420. 
His expedition againſt Philadelphia; 
1b. 422, 434+ Difficulties attend- 
ing it, /b. 434. Proceeds by the 
way of Cheſapeak, ib. 435. De- 
feats the Americans at Brandy- 
wine, 16. 456. Takes Philadelphia, 


ib. 439. Reſigns the command to 


Sir H. Clinton, ib. 532. Preſſes 
an enquiry into the conduct of the 


American war, ii. 123. Examina- 


tion of witneſſes againſt him, 4b. 135. 


Howe, Lord, fails with a great fleet 


and army to America, i. 36t, Writes 
a letter to Gen. Waſhington, which 
the latter ill not receive, ib. 363. 
Attempts to negociate with Con- 
greſs after the battle at Long Iſland. 
ib. 367. Drives. the Provincials 
from their works, at N. Vork, 5b. 
369. Sails for Philadelphia, 75. 
434. Clears the navigation of the 
Delaware, 55. 440. Enters” into 
the diſpute betwixt Ad. Keppel and 
Palliſer, ii. 117. Accuſed of ſet- 
ting a bad example to navy officers, 
ib. 121. Preſſes an inquiry into 
the conduct of the American war, 
ib. 123. See Howe, Gen. 


Howe, Gen. Robert, an American, 


behaves ſhamefully, i. 5 5 3. 


Hughes, Sir Ed. ſends a letter from | 


Hyder Ally to the Sceretary of 


State in England, ii. 364. Reheves 
Tellicherty, 75. 380. Deſttoys 
Hyder's ſhipping, 26. 387. Redu- 


ces Trincomale, 76. 396. His hu- 
manity to thèvanquiſhed, 73. Ar- 
rives at Madraſs, 15. 421. Takes 


fx prizes, 15. Defeats M. Suffrein, 


ib. 412, 425. His laſt engagemeat 
with Suffrein, 55. 467. 


Hudſon's Bay ſettlements reduced 


by M. Vaudreuil, g- 293. | 
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Humberſtone, Col. defeats Tippoo 
Saib and M. Lally, ii. 447. 

Hunt, Capt. his tranſactions with the 
Spaniards, i. 153, 154. 

Hurricane in the W. Indies, ii. 55. 
Its effects at Barbadoes, #6. 57. at 
Bt Lucia, ib. at Jamaica, ib. 58. 
On the French iſlands, 4b. 59. Da- 
mages the ſhipping, ib. One at Ma- 
draſs, ib. 443- 

Hutchinſon, Gov, of N. England, 
animoſities on account of his letters 

-feot to England, i. 172. They oc- 
caſion a duel, 75. 196. - 

Hyder Ally, his origin and con- 
queſts, i. 61. The Nizam of the 
Decan threatens to join him, ii. 359. 
Hyder inceoſed againſt the preſi- 
dency of Madraſs, ib. 361. They 

attempt to negociate with him, 76. 
363. Prepares for war, ib. 364. 
Invades the Britiſh dominions, 70. 
367. Engages Col. Baillie, 2b. 374, 
376. Cauſe of his enmity, ib. 331. 
Takes Arcot, ib. 383. Aſſembles 
a vaſt army, 385. Is defeated by 
Sir Eyre Coote, 1b. 389. Defeated 
by him again, il, 391, and again, 
392. His reaſons for invading the 
Carnatic, ib. 427. His laſt defeat 
by Sir Eyre Coote, ib. 434. His 
death and character, ib. 449. 


Jail- fever deſtroys numbers of the ad- 


herents of Lord Dunmore in Vir- 


ginia, i. 305. Wy 
James, Col. his anfortunate method 
of increaling the power of mortars, 


i. 355. 
Jamaica, iſland. of, petition againſt 
commencing hoſtilities with Ame- 
rica, i. 55. Inſurrection of the ne- 

; pros there, b. 390. Effect of the 
urricane in 1780, ib. 58. Attack 
on it projected by the French and 
Spagiards, ii. 229. Forces catried 
out by M. Vaudzeuil for the pur- 


poſe, ih. 269. Jamaica fleet ar. 
rives ſafe in 1782, ib. 287. 

Jarvis, Capt. of the Foudroyant, takes 
the Pegaſe man of war of 74 guns, 
tl. 285. | 

Jerſey, Iſland, attempt of the French 
upon it in 1779, ii. 45. Another 
attempt by Rullecourt in 1781, . 
241. Miniſtry blamed on account 
of its defenceleſs ſtate, ib. 143. 


Jerſey, New, overrun by the Royal 
army, i. 270. The Britiſh forces | 


almoſt expelled it, jb. 385. 

Jews driven out of St Euſtatius, ii. 
93. 

India, account of ſome of the powers 
there, ii. 331. Bad method of ma- 
naging their artilley, ib. 329. 

India Committee, reports of, to the 
H. of Commons, ii. 550. 

Indians, Lord Dunmore's letter to 
one of their Chiefs, i. 204. Stirred 
up by the Britiſh agents againſt the 
Americans, 16. 388, Their cruel- 
ties prejudicial to the Britiſh cauſe, 
ib. 450. Regard expreſſed by them 


- for Lord Pigot in the E. Indies, ii. 


318. | 

Indemnity, bill of, propofed by Lord 
North for bringing the Hanoverian 
troops into Minorca and Gibraltar, 


2 326. Duplicity of Lord North 


regarding it, ib. 335. 

Influence, undue, debated in the H. 
of Lords, ii. 154. 
motion onthe influence of the Crown, 

ib. 192. 3 

Inglefield, Capt. of the Centaur, his 

' bravery in Rodney's engagement 
with De Graſſe, ii. 234. His ex- 
treme diſti eſs at ſea, 10. 298. 

Inſurrection, dreadful, at London in 
1780, ii. 105. 

Invaſion of Britain threatened by the 
French, ii. 46. 

John, St, the fort taken by the Ame: 
ricans, i. 286, 288. 

Jobn the Painter, account of his ad- 
ventures, i. 392. | 

Johnſton, 


Mr Dounning's 
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Phuſton; Com. his engagement with 
Suffrein, ii. 245. Takes and deſtrays 
a number of Dotch ſhips in the Bay 
of Saldanha, ib. 247. Relieves the 
Kings of Tidore and Ternate, 26. 
248. 


jones, Paul, plunders Lord Selkirk's 


houſe, ii. 5 1. Attempts to burn 
Whirchaven, 715. Unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on Leith, ib. 52. Engage- 
ment with the Serapis and Scar- 
borough, ib. Capt. Ptarſon's ac- 
count of the engagement, ib. 

Ireland benefited by its commerce with 
the American Colonies after they 
had left Britain, i. 51. Diſtreſſes of 
that iſland during the American war, 
li. 518. Relief propoſed in Parlia- 
ment, ib. 519. Ear] Nugent propo- 
ſes to remove ſome of the reſtric- 
tions on trade, 10. 5 21. Debates on 
the ſubject, ih. Account of the re- 
lief propoſed, ib. 523. Reſuſal of 
it N by the f 

litary aſſociations formed, 16. 526. 
Miniſtry blamed by Lord Shelburne 
for bad management of the Iriſh at- 
fairs, ib, 528. Lord North's propo- 
ſions for relief, 10. 532. The people 
ſtill diſſatisfied, i5. Mr Grattan's 
motion for a ſhort mutiny bill, 7. 
533- Reſolutions of the Volanteers 
at Dungannon for redreſs of grie- 
vances, ib. 534. Mr Eden's motion 
in favour of it, ib. 535. Meſſage 
from his Majeſty concerning it, 75. 
536. Mr Grattan's' motion tor the 
independence of Iceland, 7b. 537. 
His ſecond motion agreed to, 76. 


531. Vote 50,000 l. ro Mr Grattap, 
and 20, odo ſeamen. N 
lſſequibo taken by the Britiſh, ii. 90. 
jung. See Bazalet. 

Jaltice, bill for its adminiſtration in 
N. England, i. 189. 

lves, Mr, his character of Surajah 
Dowlah, i. 3. His excuſe for the 
lieachery 05 


riſh, tb. 524. Mi- 


539. Addreſs to his Majeſty, 36. 


the Engliſh, 70. 14. 


K 


'Kakaſkias, an Indian ſettlement, de- 
ſtroyed by the Americans, i. 546. 
Kalbe, Baron de, killed at the barde 


of Camden, i. 588. His dying en- 


comium upon the Americans, #6. 

Kempenfeldt, Adm. intercepts a con- 
voy from Breſt, ii. 270. Drowned 
in tHe Royal George, 4b. 287. 


|, Adm. puts to fea with the 


grand fleet, ii. 17. Returns, 1. 19. 
' Engages the French fleet, ib. 20. 


Which retires to Breſt, 15. 23. Da- 


ſentions and trial of the admiral, 40. 
24. Is acquitted and thanked, #5. 
28. Fox's motion reſpecting his 
fleet, ib. 115. Enters into the diſpute 
concerning Sir H. Palliſer, ib. 117. 
Accuſed of ſetting a bad example to 
the officers of the navy, ib. 121. 
Reflections on him, 4b. 214. | 

King, Com. his courage in an eagage- 
ment with, Suffrein, ii. 424. | 

King's Bench priſon burnt by the 
mob, 11. 112 PRs 


' Knyphauſen, Gen. contributes to the 


defeat of the Americans at Brandy- 
Wine, i. 438. 2 


* 
Lacedemonian, anecdote of a brave 


one, ii. 500. 


Langdale, Mr, diſtiller in Holbora, 


— 


his works burnt by the mob, ii. 112. 


Lally, M. defears Col. Braithwaite, 
1. 431. His humanity to the van- 
quiſhed, 16. 431, 432. Defeated by 
Col. Humberſtone, ib. 447. 4 

Land- tax raiſed in 1775, i. 329. Bill 
propoſed to be delayed, ii. 301. 


Lang, Col. with Col. Fullarton in- 
voades the ſouthern part of Tippoo 


Saib's dominions, it. 463. 
Langaro, Don, defeated by Rodney 
1. 73. | 


Laurel ſhip of war wrecked near Mar- 


— 


tinico, ii. 59. 


Laurens, 


— 
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Laurens, Henry, Preſident of the 
Congreſs, taken priſoner by the Bri- 
wh, 1. 87. 

Law, Mr, a planter. in Tobago, his 
patriotiſm, ii. 66, 

Lee, Gen. taken priſoner, i. 375. 
Diſgraced, 7h. 534 

Leger, Col. St, beſieges Fort Stan- 
wix, i. 45, SIE 

Leſlie, Col. his expedition to Charleſ- 
town, i. 607. Takes Calpy in E. 


Indics, ii. 339. His death ib. 340. 


Succeeded by Col. Goddard, 75. 340. 
Lexington, ſkirmiſh there, i. 267. 
Licenfes to veſſels bound to America, 
debates concerning them, 1. 342. 
Licorne, a French ſhip, bad conduct 
of her commander, ii. 17. | 


Lincoln, Gen. his bad conduct, i. 


535. Obliges Gen. Prevoſt to re- 
ure, ib. 537. | 
Livn man of ver ſhattered in an en- 
gagement with d' Eſtaing, ii. 35. 
Liverpool,diſturbancesthere in 1776, 
i. 820. | 
Lavery Aſſociated, account of it, i. 
487. | # 
Lifter, Mr, his evidence concerning 


the Newfoundland fiſhery, i. 255. 


Loan for the year 1781, debates on, 


F | 

London, remarkable petition and re- 
monſtrance of the city, i. 102. A- 
nother - petition rejected, ib. 115. 
Lord Mayor gives in a petition in 
behalf of the Americans, zh. 183. 
Petition of the merchants to the 
fame purpoſe rejected, ib. 253. A- 
nother petirion from the city to the 
King, 4b. 261. The city refuſes io 
raiſe a regiment, 5. 486. Inſurrec- 


Long, Mr, killed in the attack of 


-. Trincomale, ii. 396. 

Long Ifland, off Carolina, Britiſh 
troops diſtreſſed there, i. 354. 

Long Iſland, near N. York, Ameri. 
cans defeated there, i. 364. They 
make a ſucceſsful incurſion, 3. 418, 

Lords, Houſe of, violent uproar there, 
n. 156. 

Lowther, Sir Ja. his law-ſuit with the 
D. of Portland, i. 82. His motion 
againſt the introduction of Hano- 
verian troops, ib. 327. On the duel 
betwixt Mr Fullarton and Lord 
Shelburne, ii. 186. His motion a- 
gainſt continuing the American war, 
ll. 492. 

Loyaliſts in Virginia take refuge on 
board of Dunmore's fleet, i. 302. 

_ Defeated in Carolina ib. 554. Af. 
ſociation of them at N. York, 75. 589. 
A party of them maſſacred by the 
Americans, ib. 613. Scheme of Lord 
Cornwallis to convey ſome of them 
out of the country, 70. 642. 

Lubin, M. attempts a treaty between 
the French and Mahrattas, ii. 336. 
Diſmiſſed by the latter without 2 

F hearing, ib. 345. | 

Lucia, St, taken by the Britiſh, ii. 
9. Engagement between Byron and 
d' Eſtaing near it, ih. 33. Damage 
done by the hurricane of 1780, il. 
57. Engagementbetween De Graff 
and Rodney near the iſland, 7b. 230. 

Luttrel, Col. choſen by miniſtt in 
oppoſition to Mr Wilkes, i. 92. 

Louttrel, Mr J. his motion concerning 
the removal of miniſters, i. 510. 

Lutter, Henry, betrays M. la Motte, 
tis 250. His character, ib. 251. 


tion there in 1780, ii. 105, Vote 


of thauks to the Duke of Richmond, 
&c. ib. 158. 
Lord Mayor of London, bis motion 


for an inhuiry into licenſes granted 


to veſſels trading to America, i. 
343. His endeavours to raiſe a re- 
giment prove uuſucceſ. ful, ib. 488. 


M 
Macdonald, Gen. defeated by the 


Americans, i. 350. 

Mackworth, Mr, attempts to get 2 
cenſure paſſed upon Gen. Joſeph 
Smith, ii. 306. 

Maclean, 


5 


* 
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Maclean, Col. his bravery at Rhode 
Ifland, 1. 568. 

Macbride, Capt. his humanny to the 
French priſoners, i. 74. 

Macleod, Lord, arrives in the E. In- 
dies with a regiment, i. 365. 

Macleod, Col. with Col. Humber- 
ltone, defeats Tippoo Saib and Lal- 
ly, ü. 447. Appointed to ſucceed 
Gen. Matthews, 2%. 454. 

Macrae, Miſs, murdered by the In- 
dians, i. 450. 

Madac Row, a Mahratta Gen. over- 
powers the armies of Hyder Ally, 


Man, Preſidency of, attack the 
King of Tanjore, n. 301. Govern- 
ment there ſubverted, 76, 311. Lord 
Pigot arrives there in 1775, ib. $14. 
His ill treatment, &c. 4b. 315. ef 
ſeq. See Pigot. Shameful beha- 
viour of the Preſidency to Hyder, 
ib. 332. They diſagree with thoſe 
of Bombay and Calcutta, zb. 348. 
Correſpondence between them and 


the Nizam of Decan, #6. 360. Their 


negligence in preparing for war, 76, 
361. Letter from Hyder to them, ib. 
364. Their infatuated conduct, 76, 
366. Confuſion occaſioned by the 
invaſion of Hyder, ih. 368. Ex- 
pedition by Col. Coſby, 16. 369. 
Madraſs threatened by Hyder, ib. 
370. Contradictory orders ſent to 
Col. Baillie, 76. 371. Sir Edward 
Hughes arrives there, ii. 421. 
Dreadful hurricane and famine, 16. 


8 American, deſtroyed by 


the Britiſh, i. 415. 

Mahie, a French extlement, i its cap- 
ure reſented by Hyder, ii. 361. 
Mahrattas, account of them, Zi. 325. 
Their method of making war, #6. 
327. Account of a war betwixt 
them and Hyder, ib. 332. Become 


enemies to Britain through the - with Government, i. 307. 


treachery of the Preſidency of Ma- 
draſs, 10. 334. War commences 


with them, ib. Peace concluded in 


1774, ib. 335. Treaty broken by 
the Britiſh, 2b. 336. Defeated by 
the Bombay army, ib. 343. Ac- 
cede to the confederacy againſt the 
Britiſh, 46. 352. Defeated by Capt. 
Campbell, ib. 355. Peace conclud- 


ed with them in 1782, ii. 441. 


Copy of the Treaty, Appendix, p. 36. 


Maitland, Col. arrives at Savannah, 


to aſſiſt Gen. Prevoſt, i. 572. 

Maitland, Capt. takes the Pegaſe of 
74 guns, ii. 285. 

Malabar Coaſt, Britiſh ſettlements 
there endangered, ii. 380. 

Malouines, one of the names for 
Falkland's Iſlands, i. 149. | 

Malt-tax bill, propoſal by the Marg. 
of Rockingham to delay it, ii. 501. 

Mangalore taken by Gen. Matthews, 
ii. 455- Beſieged by Tippoo Sul- 
tan, 16. 460. 

Mansfield, Lord, appointed Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, i. $80. ; and 
Ne, in the H. of Peers, ib. 100. 


is remarkable ſpeech on commen- 


cing hoſtilities againſt America, ib. 


334. His library, &c. deſtroyed by 
the mob in 1780, ii. 111, 


Mancheſter, duke of, makes a re- 


markable motion concerning the war 


with France in 1778, ii. 5. 
Marque, letters of, grantèd by Con- 
greſs againſt the Britiſh, i. 309. 
Markham, Mr, the Engliſh reſident 
at Benares, delivers an accuſation 


- againſt the Rajah, ii. 403. Puts 


him under an arrelt, ib. 405. 


Marrawa, Gen: Smyth accuſed of 
cruelty there, ut. 304. 

Marriage Act, Royal, paſſed, i. 143. 

Marriot, Sir Ja. his abſurd informa- 
tion concerning the American colo- 
-nies, ii. 514. 

Martin, Mr, Governor of N. Caroli- 
na, attempts to conciliate the Ew; ple 

$ 


de- 
clared an enemy to America, #6. 


Takes refuge on boud a floop of 
8 war, 


. 1 K x. | 
war, i5, Deprived of his govern- Meadows, Brig. Gen. lands at St 


ment, ib. 308. Lucia, ii. 9. Incloſed by a ſuperi- 
Martin, St, a Dutch iſland, reduced, or enemy, 75. 12. Whom he entire. 
. 89 | ly defeats, ib. 13. Aſſiſts in de- 
Martinico, damage done there by the ſtroying the Dutch ſhips in Saldanha 
horricane of 1780, ii. 59. Bay, #5. 247. | 


Maſſachuſet's Eay, Aſſembly of, diſ- Meer Jaffier ſupported by Col. Clire 
ſolved in 1768, i. 75. Peopleafſem- and Ad. Warlon, i. 14. His dif. 
ble under the name of a Conven- agreeable ſituation when raiſed to 
tion, b. Convention diſſolved, 15. the Nabobſhip, 156. 17. His ſuppo- 
78. Bill for regulating the gorern- ſed cruelty and treachery, ib. 18 
: ment of the province, ib. 186, Bill Cooncil of Calcutta reſolve to de 
for adminiſtration of juſtice there, - poſe him, 10. Different accounts 
ib. 189.  Aﬀembly diſſolved in of his depoſition, 5. Is reinſtated 
1774, ib. 199. Reſolution of Con- in his Nabobthip, ih. 27. His death, 
- greſs with reſpect to Maſſachuſet's 1b. 43. | 
Bay, ib. 225. Reſtraining bill paſ- Meetings in different counties of Eng- 
. fed, ib. 252, Enmity between this land in 1779, ii. 160. 
province and Parliament, ib. 273. Merchants in America aſſociate a- 
Compact berwixt it and Britain de- gainſt importing Britiſh goods, i. 51. 
clared by Congreſs to be diffolved, Government diſappointed in their 
5b. 274. ; expectations from thoſe in N. Eng- 
Matthews, Gen. invades the country land, jb. 207. Agree not to im- 
of Lippeo Saib, it. 448. Takes port any goods from Britain, . 
Onore by ſtorm, and ſlaughters the Britiſh merchants ſuffer by the cap- 
inhabitants, #5. Quarrels with his ture of St Euſtatius, it. 90. Reſent 
troops about the diviſion of ſpoil, the behaviour of Rodney, 76. 92. 
ib. Takes Bednore, 453. De- His charge againſt them, 1. An. 
| frauds the army of the ſpoil, 6. A ſwered by the Aſſembly at St Chri- 
number of his officers leave him, 16. ſtopher's, 75. 
454. He diſpleaſes the Council of Micond, Chev. de, ſurrenders St Lu- 
bay, 1b. Is deprived of bis cia to the Britiſh, ii. 14. 
command, ib. Takes Mangalore, Middleſex county, Mr Wilkes cho- 
ib. 455, Acts in an infatuated ſen member, i. 85. Choſen a ſe- 
manner, 55. Is attacked by Tippoo cond time, notwithſtanding his ex- 
Saib with a vaſt army, 5. 456. De- pulſion from the Houſe, . 90. 
feared, and obliged to ſhut himſelf Commotions on this account, ib, 
up in a fortreſs, ib. Capitulates, . 93. Reſolution concerning it ex- 
457. Put into cloſe confinement, punged, ii. 544. 
5b. 458. Put to death, ib. 459. Middleſex, Col. defeated by Lord 
His exceſſive avarice, 10. Rawdon, i. 625, 626. i 
Maryland, inhabitants of, heſitate at Military power, its not ſupporting 
ä declaring the colonies independent, the civil power one of the cauſes cf 
< i. 359. Conſent, 16. 360. the loſs of America, i. 214. A/ 
| Mauritius, iſland, a number of French lowed in Britain to act independent 
troops landed there in 1780, ii. 362. of the civil magiſtrate, ii. 202. | 
Mawhocd, Col. his bravery, i. 385. Militia bill, debates on it in 1775, 
Mayaffre, Capt. his miſconduct and 335. Scots militia bill thrown 
sfortunes, ü. 409. : out 
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out, ib. 342. Engliſh militia em- 
bodied, ii. 16. On augmenting the 


number of militia, ib. 138. 


Miller, printer of the evening poſt, 


- his conteſt with the H. of Com- 
mons, i. 112. 


Miniſtry formed in 1765 on the re- 


commendation of the D. of Cum- 
berland, i. 51. Suſtain a great loſs 
by his death, ib. 52. Pur off the 


deciſion of the duke of Portland's 


caſe, ib. 85. Become obnoxious 
to the minority, ib. 88. Endeavour 
to procure addreſſes to counteract 
the petitions of the patriots, 15. 96. 

Attempt to augment the powers of 
the croun and parliament, 15. 111. 
Greatly embaraſſed in their conteſt 
with oppoſition, ib. 114. Unable 
to extend the authority of parlia · 
ment, 1b. 115. Diſappointed in 
their expectations of producing a ri- 
valſhip betwixt the towns of Salem 
to the cauſe of the American war, 


Jb. 242. "Their irreſolutian in at- 


tempting to ſtop it, 15. 236. Be- 
come exceſſively unpopular, ii. 95. 


Accuſations againſt them, 1b. 143. 


Their defence, ib. 149. 2. At- 


tacked on account of the national 


expenditure, 7h. 150. Finally o- 
vercome all oppoſition to carrying 
on the American war, ib. 470. 
Their extreme negligence, 1b. 478. 
Their reſignation in 1782, 76. 515. 


New. adminiſtration formed under 


the auſpices of the Marquis of Roc- 
kingham, 10. 516. Reſignation of 
the new miniſters, #5. 546. Ano- 


ther adminiſtration formed, 75. 


Minorca invaded by the Spaniards, 
ü. 265, 271. Spaniſh powder ma- 
gazine deſtroyed there, ib." 272. 
Reduced by them, 15. 273. 

Minority retire from the H. of Com- 


| N i. 396. 


Mirzapore, in the E. Indies, deſerib- 


ed, ii. 408. 


2 


Miſifipi, Britiſh ſettlements ye 
reduced, i. 577. 


Mogul, offers made by him to the 


Engliſh, i. 23. Application made 
to him by Mir Coſſim, 715. Treaty 
propoſed betwixt him and the Eng- 
liſh, jb. 24. His letter to Major 


Munro, after his viQory | at Buxard, 
ib. 39. 


1 duke of York dies there, i. 


Moncrieffe Capt. his ſkill in mana- 
ging the artillery, at Savannah, i. 


373. | 
Monſon, Col. his death alters the 


affairs of Britain in India, ii. 336. 
Montgomery, Gen. commands the 
expedition againſt Canada, i. 289. 


Detaches the Indians from the Bri- 


tiſh, ib, 286. Takes Montreal, 15. 
289. Attempts to intimidate Gen. 
Carleton, #5. 293. Is killed at 
Quebec, ib. 294. 

Montgomery, Major, kille4 at Fort 
Griſwold, i. 634. 

Monmouth man of war ſhattered i in 
an engagement between Byron and 
D'Eſtaing, ii. 34. 

Montreal attacked by Ethan Allan, 
i. 288. Cruelty of the Britiſh to 
their priſoners taken in this attempt, 


ib. The place taken by Gen. Mont- 


gomery, 16. 289. 


Montſerrat Iſland, Nr by the | 


French, ii. 228. 
Moodajee Booſlah, Rajah oy, Berar, 
enters into a treaty with the Eog- 
liſh, ii. 340. 

Moore, an American Gen. over- 
reaches Gen. M Donald, i. 350. 
Moorſhedabad, Engliſh deputies 
murdered there by Mir Coſhm, 1.27. 
Moortields, e there by the 

mob in 1780, ii. 

Moreno, Don, pop Gibraltar by 
his gun-voats, i. 260. Commands 
the battering ſhips in the grand at- 
tack, 16. 280. 

Morris, Capt. of the Briſtg], ” 
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_ Mungary 
ſort taken by Col. Humberſtone, ii. 

446. — . | 

- Muaro, Col. his ſtate of Britiſh af- 

fairs in the E. Indies in 1764. i. 
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gallant behaviour at Charleſtown, i. 
54. Dies of his wounds, 76. 355. 
ortars rendered unſerviceable by 

too great a charge of powder, 1. 355. 


Motte, M. de la, apprehended for 
Account of 


bigh treaſon, ii, 248. 
bim, jb. 249. Is condemned and 
executed, ib. 250, 251. 
Moultrie, of the Ramillies, his bad 
conduct, it. 298. 
Moultrie, an American, Gen. de- 
ſerted by his men, i. 556. 
Mowat, Capt. burns ſeveral towns 
betwixt Boſton and Halifax, i. 309 
Mud Iſland, fortiſied by the Ameri- 
cans, 1. 441. 


tiſh, 10. 445: 
Mulwuggle, Hyder defeated there, i. 
64. | 

Cottah, a ſtrong Indian 


36. Cauſes 24 deſerters to be 
blown from the mouths of cannon, 


zb. 37. - Defeats Sujah Dowlah at 
Buxard, ib. 38 Cannot prevail 


on Sujah Dowlah to deliver up Mir 
Coflim, ib. 40. Repulſed at Chan- 
da Geer, ib. 41. Recalled to Eng 
land, 7b. 41. a 
Munro, Major Gen. reduces Pondi- 
cherry in 1779. ii. 29. Takes com- 


mand of the army, and relieves the 


city of Arcot, ib. 370. Reaches 
Conjeveram, but cannot join Col. 
Baillie, 15. 372. Diſpleaſes his 

troops, 76. 379. Quarrels with 
Lord Macleod, 15. . 

Murray, Col. accepts a ſeat in the 
new council of Boſton, on which 
24. of his officers reſign their com- 
miſſions, i. 218. 


Murray, Gen. rejects a bribe” from 


Duke de Crillon; ii. 291. Sur- 
renders St Phillip's Caſtle, ib. 273. 


_ Mutiny prevalent among the Britiſh 


E. India troops, i. 35. 


Taken by the Bri- 


Mow, a city in the Eaſt Indies, ſack- 
ed by the Engliſh, ii. 340. 


N 


Nabob of Bengal ſucceeded by Sara- 
jah Dowlah, i. 2. 

Nabob Vizier pays a viſit to Goy. 
Haſtings at Benares, ii. 410. who 
endeayours in vain to diſſuade him, 

ib. 412. N | 

Nabobs, explanation of the word, ii. 


o. u. 
Najam il Dowlah, fon to Meer Jaf. 


fier, harſhly treated by the ſervants 
of the E. India Company, 1. 43. 


Nana Row ſeizes the ſovereignty of 


the Mahratras, ii. 326. 

Nantucket, petition of the Quakers in 
favour of the people of that iſland, i. 
255. Deſcription of it, 15. 256. 
Induſtry of the inhabitants, 76. 

Natches, Britiſh ſettlements there 
reduced by Captain Willing, i. 551 

Navy, motion made by the E: of 
Briſtol reſpecting the ſtate of it, i. 
136. Rejected ib. 137. 

Negapatam, a Dutch fortreſs in the 
E. Indies taken by the Britiſh, ii. 
392, 393. | 

Nelſon's Ferry, Lord Rawdon re- 
tires thither, i. 624. Met there by 
Col. Balfour, 76. | 

Neutrality, armed, ſet on foot by the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, i. 578. Acced- 
ed to by all the powers in Europe 
except Portugal, 16. 579. 

Nevis iſland reduced by the French, 
ii. 228. =. 

Newcaſtle, duke of, made Lord 
Privy Seal, i. 51. 


Newgae priſon burnt by the mob, 


ii. 111. 

New levies in 1980, diſputes in Par- 
liament about them, it. 189. 

New London taken and burnt by 
Gen. Arnold, i. 364. 

New York, Governor of, delivers up 


all the ſtampe d paper ſent in 1764 . 
; | $9: 
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50. — diſobeys an act of 
Parliament, ib. 70. Government 
more favoured here than in other 
colonies, 10. 204. Magiſtrates for- 
bid carpenters to go to Boſton, ib. 


222. Memorial from the city re- 


jected by Parliament, ib. 262. Diſ- 
ſents from the reſt of the colonies, 
ib. 265. A Provincial Congreſs 
formed, and violent meaſures adopt- 
ed, ib. 272. Armament from Bri- 
rain appears againſt the city, 15. 361. 
Abandoned by the Americans, and 
ſet on fire, ib. 368. Petition from 
the province to Lord and General 
Howes, ib, 380. Aſſociation of the 
Loyaliſts, 16. 589. Inactivity of 
the armies there after the capture of 

. Cornwallis, ii. 240. Unſit for a 
place of arms, zh. 495. 

Newfoundland fiſhery, Mr Liſter 
examined concerning it, i. 255. 
Misfortunes attending the fiſhers in 
1775, ib. 312. Part of the fleet 
taken by the French and Spaniards 
in 1782, ii. 286. 

Newport, in Rhode Iſland, inflam- 
matory paper put up there, i. 211. 

Ninety-Six, Fort, beſieged by Gen. 
Greene, i. 625. Relieved by Lord 
Rawdon, 1b. 626. Abandoned by 
the Britiſh, 76. 

Nizam of Deas, in the Eaſt Indies, 
forms a general league againſt the 
Engliſh, ii. 351. Provoked by their 
conduct, ib. 356. 


Norfolk, in Virginia, deſtroyed by "FER 


Dunmore, i i. 304. 
North, Lord, appointed Secretary of 
State, i. 80. Firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury, ib. 101. Propoſes to re- 
duce the Americans by force, ib. 
244. Mr Fox's animadverſions on 
him, ib. 248. Brings in Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay reſtraining bill, ib, 252. 
His conciliatory plan, ib. 258. Re- 
jetted by the Americans, ib. 271. 
Another propoſed, ib. 499. Declares 
his intention to * his place at all 
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events, ii. 4. Diffatisfied with his 
colleagues about the militia bill, a0. 
141. Differs with Sir F. Norton, ib. 

182. His ſpeech on the American 


war, ib. 493. Vindicates his con- 


duct as to America, ib. 514. His 


propoſitions for the relief of Ireland, 


ib. 532. Diſapproves of the peace 
in 1783, ib. 555, 

Noblemen late by the mob 1 in 
1780, 11. 107. 

North River, in America, a 
of the Britiſh there, 1. 467. Gen. 
Gates complains of the deſtruction 
done there, ib. 468. 


Norton, Sir F. choſen Speaker of 


the H. of Commons, i. 101. His 
difference with Lord North, ii. 182. 
Joins the oppoſition, 16. 193. His 
intereſt formidable to miniſtry, ib. 
194. Motion for continuing him 
Speaker, ib. 205, He declines, ib, 


Norwalk deſtroyed by the Aweri- 
cans, i. 564. 

Nova Scotia petitions Parliament, i. 
337. 


Nugent, Earl, moves for taking off 


reſtrictions from the trade of Ireland, 
ii. 5 20. 
Nullum Tempus bill enforced only 


by arbitrary Princes, i. 84. A- 


mended, 1b. 142. 

0 | 

Oblivion, Committee «3 1. 240. 

Officers of the Navy diſcontented, 
and reſign, ii. 120. 

Officers of the Crown, attempt to a- 
boliſh ſome of them, i. 404. Mr 
Burke's plan concerning them, ii. 165. 

Olive Branch, Lord North's conci- 


liatory plan fo called, i. 258. 
Oliver, Alderman, committed to the 


Tower with the Lord Mayor of 


London, i. 12. 


Omoataken from the Spaniards, ii. 75. 


Omichund, 
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Omichund, an E. India merchant, 
employed to conclude a treaty with 


Meer Jaffier, i. 14. His avarice, ib. 


Is deceived, ib. 

Onore taken, and the inhabitants 
ſlaughtered by Gen. Matthews, ii. 
448. | 

Oppoſition blamed for the national 
diſcontents, i. 99. Their cenſures 
dreaded by miniſtry, ib. 318. Un- 
juſt charges againſt the members, 
ib. 325. Adopt L. North's plan of 
reconciliation with America, 75. 5 20. 

Orleans, New, independence of A- 
merica declared there, i. 577. 
Orves, M. de, the French command- 
er in India, dies, and is ſucceeded 


by M. Suffrein, ii. 420. 
Oude. See Begums and Cheit Sing. 
j P BOG” 


Paiſhwa, the title of the prime mini- 
ſter among the Mahrattas, ii. 326. 


Hereditary in his family, 5. 327. 


Remonſtrates on the conduct of the 
Bombay government, 75. 329. 
Palacatcherry, in the E. Indies, taken 
by the Britiſh, ii. 446. 


Pallifer, Sir H. commands under 


Ad. Keppel in 1778, ii. 19, En- 
popes the French fleet, 76. 22. 
lamed, 16. 24. Quarrels with Ad. 
Keppel, ib. 25. Affair brought in- 
to Parliament, 756. Obtains a 
court-martial upon Keppel, ib. De- 
bates on this ſubject, 16. 26. Sir 
Hugh condemned in a memorial 
preſented to the King by twelve 
Admirals, ib. 27. Reſigns, tried 
by a court - martial, and acquitted, 
ib. 28. Debates on his appoint- 
meut to Greenwich Hoſpital, 7. 
214. Sir Hugh accuſes Keppel, 76. 
Mr Fox's motion cenſuring his ap- 
pointment, 1b. 215. Cenſure eva- 
ded by Lord North, 15. | 
Paper currency eſtabliſned by the A- 


mericans, i. 272. Depreciated, #6. 


j 


— 
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606. Diſtreſſes on that account, 3. 
Papers, American, laid before the H. 
of Commons, i. 238. Debates on 
them, 1b. 239. 
Parker, Sir Peter, retarded in his 
voyage to America, i. 352. His 
attempt on Charleſtown, ib. 353. 
His ſhip greatly ſhattered, ib. 354. 
Parker, Sir Hyde, ſucceeds Ad. By- 
ron in the command of the fleet, i. 
36. Engages the Dutch fleet, i. 
253. Viſited by the King, 7b. 256. 


Reſigns, and refuſes all the honours 


offered him, 1b. Takes a Frenc 

convoy, ii. 36. 5 
Parliament, debates on American 
affairs in 1765, i. 53. Petition by 
Mr Wilkes, 56. 88. Attempt of 
miniſtry to augment the powers of 
Parliament, 1b. 111. Accuſed of 


extorting money from the E. India 
Company, 1b. 127. and of ſtretch- 


ing its power, 1b. 128. Debates on 
the ſeizure of Falkland's Iflands, 
th. 155. Reſolutions againſt the 
Americans in 1769, 1b. 163. Diſ⸗ 
ſolved in 1774, ib. 232. A number 
of old members thrown out at the 
next elections, ib. 234. Boſton 
tranſactiois laid before Parliament, 
35. 177. Both houſes heſet, and 
members inſulted by the mob in 
1780. ii. 10). Behaviour of Lord 
G. Gordon, ib. 108. Excluſion of 
Crown officers from ſitting there, #6. 


196. Parliament diſſolved in 1780, 


and a new one choſen, ib. 204, 205. 
Proceedings after the capture of L. 
Cornwallis, 75. 470. On the Iriſh 
affairs, ib. 519. : 
Pattiſon, Gen. attacks an American 
poſt, i. 561. | 
Paulus Hook attacked by the Ame- 
ricans, i. 567. 

Pay-office bill brought in by Mr 
Burke, ii. 544. Tas 
Patent places, motion for Jaying 3 
liſt of them before Parliament, i 
wy 1 85 


Peace, 


IND 


Peace, articles of one concluded wich 


che nabob of Bengal in 1757, 1. 9. 
Preliminary articles of the one in 
1783, ii. 553. Definitive treaty of 


peace betwixt Britain and America, 


Appen. p. 9. Betwixt Britain and 
France, ib. p. 15. Betwixt Bri- 
tain and Spain, ib. p. 25. Betwixt 
Britain and the-States General, 7b. 
p. 33- Betwixt the E. India Com- 
pany and the Mahrattas, ib. p. 36. 

Peek's Kill, magazines deſtroyed 
there, i. 416. FATE 

Peers, new ones created in 1780, ii. 
204. . 

Peers, houſe of. See Lords. 

Pegaſe, a French 74, taken by Capt. 
Jarvis, ii. 285. 

Penn, Mr, examined before the H. 
of Lords, i. 329. Charged with 
partiality, ib. 

Pennſylvania for ſome time oppoſes 
American independence, i. 359. 
Arguments on both ſides of the 
queſtion, 10. Agrees to it, ib. 360. 

Pennſylvaniad line in the American 
ſervice revolts, i. 619. Refuſe to 


negociats with Gen. Clinton, and 
hang che\emiſtrie ſent to perſuade 
them, #6. 
Penobſcot, Americansdefeated there, 
4. 567. Their ſhameful behaviour, 


1b. 568. 8 | 
Penſcola beſieged by the Spaniards 
in 1781, 11. $2. Capitulates, ib. 84. 
Penſion- liſt, Miniſtry refuſe to lay 
tit before Parliament, ii. 169. 
Permacoil, in the E. Indies, taken by 
the French and Indians, ii. 432. 
Perouſe, M. de la, reduces the ſet- 
tlements on Hudſon's Bay, ii. 293. 
Petitions from the merchants on the 
decay of trade, in conſequence of the 
American diſcontents, i. 54. Peti- 
tions on Mr Wilkes's account, ib. 
96. Petitioners accuſed of faction, 
Kc. ib. 99. Petitions againſt the 
Boſton port- bill rejected, ib. 183. 
Petitions againſt the American war 
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committed to a committee, #5. 239. 
This oppoſed in Parliament, ib. and 


the committee nick- named The 


Committee of Oblivion,“ 45. 240. 
Petition of the London merchants 
againſt Maſſachuſet's reſtraining bill 
rejected, ib. 25 3. Quakers petition 
in favour of Nantucket, ib. 255. 
Debates in the H. of Lords, on the 
petitions in favour of America, ib. 
257. Petition from the city of 
London to the King, 46. 261. N. 


York petition refuſed a hearing, ib. 


262. Petition of Congreſs in 1775 
rejected, ib. 242. Second petition 
rejected, ib. 321. Petition from the 
city of Vork againſt the American 
war, ih. 161. followed byothers, ib. 162. 
Philadelphia; General Congreſs meets 
there, i. 224. Expedition againſt 
that city in 1777, ib. 442. Taken 
by the Britiſh, 76. 439. Friends to 
Britain apprehended, ib. 440. The 
city evacuated by the Britiſh, 1b. 
530. Britiſh army in danger while 
there, ib. 535. 2 | 
Philips, Gen. with Arnold, ravage 
Virginia, i. 621. His death, ib. 
628. 
Philips, St, the capital of Minorca, 
taken by the Spaniards, ii. 273. 
Pheenix»man of war loſt in the har- 
ricane of 1780, it. 59. 


Pbœnix, Don Langara's ſhip taken 


by Ad. Rodney, ii. 73. 


Pierre, St, deſtroyed by the hurricane | 


in 1780, ii. 59. . 
Pigot, Capt. takes a Dutch Indiaman, 
ii. 246. | | 
Pigot, Lord, ſent to India in 1775 
to reſtore peace. ii. 313. Obligations 
of the E. India Company and Na- 
bob of Arcot to him, 76. 314. His 


proceedings found fault withbybotb, 


1b. 315. He ſuſpends two members 
of the Council of Madraſs, and ar- 
reſts the Commander in Chief, 1b. 


316. Is depoſed, conſined, and his 
life threatened, ib. 317. Attempt of 
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the Nabob to aſſaſſinate him, 7b. 318. 
His death, and funeral, ib. His e- 
nemies ineffectially ſuſpended from 
the ſervice, ib. 320. A verdictof wil- 
ful murder brought againſt his ene- 
mies, who are honourably acquittedat 
M./jdraſs, i). 321. The caſebroughtbe- 
fore the H. of Commons by Ad. 
Pigot, 15. Inſtance of his Lordſhip's 
integrity, ib. His enemies fined of 
10col each, zb. 323. | 
Piquet, M. de la, worſted by Sir Hyde 
Parker and Ad. Rowley, ii. 37. 
Captures part of St Euſtatius convoy, 
15. 244- 
Pitt, Mr W. his bill for a reform in 


Parliament, ii. 544. | 
Plaſſey, defeat of Surajah Dowlah 
there by Ld Clive, i. 16. 
Pondicherry reduced by Major Mon- 
ro, ii. 29. | Inhabitants revolt, but 
are reduced, ib. 386, 387. 
Popham, Major, reduces Gaulier in 
the E. Indies, ii. 355. Is aſſiſted 
by Bundoo Ciwn, . 415. Takes 
Pareetah, 45. 416. Drives Cheit Sing 
out of his capital, jb. 417. 
Portland, duke of, his law ſuit with 
Sir James Lowther, i. $1. 
Portſmouth rope-houſe ſet on fire by 
John the Painter, 1. 394- 


Powder ſeized at Charleſtown by Gen. 


Gageexaſperatesthe populace, i. 217. 
Magazine at Penſacola blows up and 
occaſions the Joſs of the place, ii. 82. 
Exploſion of two powder-tumbrils 
occaſions the defeat of Col. Baillie, 
#0. 377. 
Preſcor, Gen. taken priſoner by the 
Americans, 1. 421. | 
Prevoſt, Gen. with Col. Campbell re- 
duces Georgia, 1 551. Marches to 
Charleſtown, ib. 554. Defeats Gen. 
Aſne, ib. 555. Defends Savannah, 
10. 572. EA 
Printers, conteſt betwixt them and 
the H. of Commons, i. 110. 
Printing untenſils carried off by Lord 
Dunmore, 1. 32. 
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Priſoners, Engliſli, murdered by Mir 
Coſſim, i. 30. Miniſtry accuſed for 
their treatment of the Americans, 
5.332. Exchange of American pri- 
ſoners propoſed by Mr Burke, ii. 
501. | Tk 
Privy Council conſider ſome of Gov. 
Hutchiuſon's letters, i. 195. 
Proclamation, one by Gen. Gage a- 
gainſt the Boſtonians, i. 222. Ano- 


ther declaring the Americans in re- 


bellion, ib. 274- 

Prohibitory bill paſſed againſt the A- 
mericans, i. 331. 

Proteſtant Intereſt, committee at E- 
dinburgh in 1778, ü. 100. Lord 
Geo. Gordon heads the aſſociation, 
ib. 105. 

Providence, Rhode Iſland, the people 
there burn a ſchooner, i. 172. 
Provincial Congreſs, firſt formed in 
Maſſachuſſet's Bay, i. 220. 

Proviſions, dearneſs of them noticed 
in the King's ſpeech for 1768, i. 
80. Complained of by the city of 
London, 76. | 


1 


Quakers petition in favour of Nan- 
tucket, i. 255. ep 

Quebec, bill for extendiog its limits, 
i. 192. Raiſes clamours, #. 193. 
Oppoſed on the topic of religion, 0. 
194. Miniſtry make ſome alterations 
in it, 16. Memorial from the Britiſh 
inhabitants there rejected, ib. 262. 
Arnold and Montgomery's expedi- 
tion againſt it. ib. 292. Siege raiſed, 
ib. 345. Quebec fleet taken by the 

combined fleets, ii. 50. Part of a- 
nother taken, 15. 286. 

Queen Anne, her generoſity during 
the French war, i. 407. 

Queen's County, petition diſregarded 
by Gen. Howe, ii. 380. 


RNeagonaut 


„. r Nee 


treaty diſavowed, ib. 335. 
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NR Regulation bill for India dividends 
in 1767, i. 60. -Bill for managing - 


Ragonaut Row murders his neghew, 


and uſurps the Paiſhwaſhip, ii. 327. 


Is driven ſrom the country, and pro- 
tected at Bombay, /5. Which of- 
fends the Mahrattas, ;b. 334. The 

Gets a 
command in the Bombay army, ib. 
342. Attenipts to betray the Britiſh, 
ib. 343. ls delivered up to the Mah- 
rattas, ib. 344. Eſcapes ro Gen. 
Goddard's camp, ib. 350. Mahrat- 
tas reſent the protection afforded 
him, 16. Is diſreſpected, 76. 

Rajah at Marrawa, and his people 
Maeve by the Engliſh, ii. 304- 
Explanation of the word Rajah, 106. 


340. 1. 
Ralli, Col. killed at Trenton, i. 382. 
Ram-rajah, the title of the ſovereign 
of the Mahrattas, ii. 326. His au- 
thority uſurped by the Paiſhwa, 7b. 
Ramillies man of war narrowly e- 
ſcapes being taken, ii. 298. 
Ramnagur. in the E. Indies, reduced 
by the Britiſh, ii. 415. 
Rarcliffa, maſter of a cutter, employ- 
ed by La Motte in a treaſonable 


correſpondence, ii. 249. Informs a- 


gainſt him, 75. 

Rawdon, Lord, defeats Gen. Greene, 
n. Abandons Camden, 10. 624. 
Retires to Nelſon's Ferry, ib. Re- 
lieves Ninety-Six, &c. ib. 626. 
— Heſſians defeated there. 


4 
Refugees, American, enliſted in the 
Royal army, i. 


14. 
* raiſed by ſubſcription after 


yne's defeat, i. 486. ö 
= ators, in ” ny Lord Will. 
Campbell attempts to engage them 
in the ſervice of Britain, i. 306. 
Repreſentatives in Parliament ſuppo- 
ſed to have'a right ro. a& contrar 
to the will of their conſtituents, 1. 


91. Iaſtructions given ſome of 
them, 15. 


their affairs, 1b. 132. 
Repreſentatives, houſe of at Boſton, 
their addreſs rejected by Gen. Gage, 
1. 202. > 
Repriſils, letters of, ved by Con- 

greſs, i. 309. 

Reftraipiog bill, E. India, i. 123 
Maſſachuſets Bay, ib. 255. South- 
ern colonies, 259. 

Revenue, Miniſtry accuſed of * 
dering it, zh. 402. / 

Revenue-officers, motion in 1770 
rejected for diſqualifying them from 
voting at elections, i. 139. Carried 
in 1782, fi. 542. 

Revenue- laws, petition of Maſſachu- 
ſets Bay againſt them, i. 163. 

Reynolds, Capt. killed in a ſea en- 
gagement, it, 424. 

Rhode Iſland, barbarous method of 
carrying on the war there, i. 530. 
Complained of to no purpole, 16. 
Attempt on it by the French and 
Americans, #6, 5 36. 

Richmond, duke of, his view of pu- 
blic affairs in 1778, i. 496. On the 
valt expence of the war, and profu- 
ſion. of miniſtry, it. 150. Thanks 
of the city of London preſented 

him and other noblemen, ib. 158. 
His ſpeech on the addreſs in 1781, 
- 479. Supports Earl Shelburne, 


b. 549. 
Rights, declaration of by Congreſs, 
1. 220, ; 
Rigby, Mr, on the competency of the 
Parliament to judge of the civil liſt 
expenditure, ii. 176. His objections - 


to Sir F. Norton being ſpeaker, ib 206. 


Robertſon, Col. attempts to relieve 
Major Andre, 1. 609. | 

Robertſon, Dr, attempt of the mob 
in 1780 to burn his houſe, ii. 102. 
Robertſon, Gen. brought as an evi- 
dence againſt Gen. Burgoyne, ii. 
133. His evidence, ib. 134. 


Rochambeau, Count, arrives in A- 


merica 
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merica with forces, i. 595. Joins 
Waſhington, #5. 632. 
Rockingham, Marquis, appointed firſt 
Lord of the T 
| Preſents a perition from the W. In- 
dia planters, ib. 249. Oppoſes Maſ- 
ſachuſets Bay reſtraining bill, 35. 
257. Remarkable ſpeech againſt- 
the American war, 4. 501. His 
death, 76. 545 
Rodney, Sir Geo. arrives at N. York 
in 1780, i. 595. Commands the 
fleet againſt M. Guichen, ii. 37. 
Engagement betwixt them, ib. 38. 
Retires to St Lucia, ib. 42. Rein- 
forced by Com. Walſingbam, 1b. 43. 
Takes a Spaniſh convoy, 16. 72. 
"Defeats and takes Don Langara, 
#6. 73. Reduces St Euſtatius, ib. 
"8g. Conſiſcates private property, 
ib. 91. Baniſhes the inhabitants, 
Ib. 93. Defeats and takes De 
Graſſe, ib. 233. His prizes loſt at 
ſea, ib. 297. His conduct at St 
Euſtatius cenſured by Mr Burke, 
ib. 487. His defence, 4b. 488. In- 
quiry concerning the tranſactions 
prevented by miniſtry, 26. 490. 
Rohillas, a people of India, apply to 
che E. India Company for protec- 
tion, ii. 307. Shameful behaviour 
of their ſervants, 16. Join Sujah 
Dowlah to deſtroy them, 7b. 308. 
Rohillas deftroyed and flavghtered, 
ib. Vaſt acquiſition of revenue by 
this, 15. 309. . | 
Rous, Sir J. moves for the removal 
of miniſtry in 1782, fi. 513. Mo- 
tion rejected, 75. 515. 8 
Rowley, Ad. his fleet ſuffers in the 
hurricane of 1780, ii. 59. 
Royal George loſt, ii, 287. 
Royal marriage act paſſed, i. 143. 
Rullecourt's expedition 5 the 
Iſland of Jerſey, ii. 241. His raſh- 
neſs, ib. cruelty, and death, 242. 


2 
1 Sir Thomas, reconciles 
the Nizam of Decan with the preſi- 


ury in 1765, i. 51. 


I DUREX. 


dency of Madras, ii. 358. Succeed. 
ed in his office of preſident by Mr 
Whitehill, 75. 360. 19 
Rutherford, an American general, 
taken, i. 588. þ 
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Saba Iſland reduced by the Britiſh, 


n. 89. 

Sackville, Lord, defends himſelf on 
the queſtion of being made à pcer, 
un. 508. See Germaine. 

Saddos Cawn, - Hyder's General, 
retires into an extraordinary fortreſs, 
ii. 428. 

2 — of one in the E. In- 

ies, i. 4. gnanimity of one at 
Omoa. 15. 78. | 

Salaries taxed in 1776, i. 509. 

Saldanha-bay, Dutch ſhips taken and 
deſtroyed there, ii. 24. 

Salem in New England, the people 


reſuſe to benefit themſelves at the 


expence of thoſe of Boſton, i. 204. 
6. ; ; 


Saltonſtall, an American admiral, re- 
probated by tu® countrymen, i, 589. 

San Domingo, a Spaniſh man of war 
blown up, ii. 73- 

Sandwich, Lord, his removal from 
the naval department moved for by 
Mr Fox, ii. 120. Is unable to pre- 
vent a perition againſt Miniſtry in his 
own county, ib. 463. 

Saratoga, Gen- Byrgoyne encamps 
there, i. 458. and capitulates, j. 
466. 


Savannah in Georgia attacked by the 


French and Americans, i. 470. 
Savannah la Mar deſtroyed by the 
hurricane in 1980, ii. 58. | 
Saville, Sir George, his bill in fayour 
of the Catholics, ii. 96. 
Saunders, Mr, concludes a treaty 
with the French in India, i. 2. 
Saye, Mr, proſecuted for high treaſon, 
4. 324. Acquitted and obtains da- 
mages, ib. h 
| Scarborough, 


. 73 


Scarborough frigate engages Paul 
Jones, ü. 52. 

Schuyler, Gen. his expedition againſt 
Canada, 1. 285. 

Scotland, addreſſes ſent from thence 
in the affair of Mr Wilkes, i. 96. 
Regiments raiſed there by ſubſcrip- 
tion, ih. 489. Miniſters accuſed of 
favouring that country, 11, 189. 

Seamen, violent debates on the num- 
ber of them in 1781, ii. 490. 

Secrecy, Committee of, appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the E. 
India Company, i. 121. Their un- 
faithful behaviour, 1b. 122. 

Secretary of State appointed for the 
American Colonies, i. 73. 

Secret ſervice, immenſe ſums expend- 
ed by miniſtry on it. i. 403. 

Selkirk, Lord, his houſe plundered 
by Paul Jones, ii. 5r. 


Secegal, ſettlements there reduced by 


the French, ii. 45. 


Sepoys, E. Indian ſoldiers ſo called, - 


ii. 329. Diſturbances among thoſe 
inthe Britiſh ſervice, ih. 379. Brave- 
ry of a body of them, 2b. 469. Their 
affection to their officers in the caſe 
of Gen. Matthews, 15. 459. 

_— ſloop taken by Paul Jones, ii. 


85 a French man of war taken, 
ii. 436, Fires at her antagoniſt, and 
eſcapes, 1b. 437. Excuſes for this 


conduct, 26. 


Shelburne, Earl, appointed Secretary 
of State in 1765, 1. 56. Reſigns in 
1768, 15. 88. His motion on the ex- 
traordinaries of the navy, ii. 154. 
Thanked by the city of London, 15. 
158. Fights a duel with Mr Fullar- 
ton, zh. 185. His motion for cenſu- 
ringminiſtersfortheir conduct in Iriſh 
affurs, ib. 528. Made Fuſt Lord 
of the Treaſury, ib. 546: His con- 
duct cenſured by Mr Fox, ib. 548. 

Sbirley, Capt. reduces the Dutch ſet- 
5 on the coaſt of Africa, ii. 
29 | 
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Sindia, the Mabratta gen. defeated by 
Gen. Goddard, ii. 355. 

Six Nations, ne Indians ſo cal- 
led, ruined by Gen. Sullivan, i. 548. 

Smyth, Gen.debate whether he ſhould 
be thanked by the Court of Direc- 
tors, ii. 303. His conduct ſcruti- 
nized, ib. 304. Accuſed of cruelty, 
ib, Defended by another Gen. 
Smyth, 4b. 305. Acquitted, 9 

Somers, a German, murders a . 
of Engliſh priſoners, i. 30. 

Spaniards diſpoſſeſs the Britiſh Sue 
at Falkland Iſlands, i. 153. Nego- 
ciate with Britain about that affair, 
ib. 158. Join the confederacy againſt 
Britain, #6. 577. Blockade Gibral- 
tar, ii. 257. See Gibraltar. Invade 
- Minorca, jb. 271. Finally repulſed 
at Gibraltar, ib. 274. Treaty of 
peace with Britain, Ap. p. 25. 

Spaniſh manifeſto, debates on it, ii. 138. 

Speaker of the Commons addreſſes 
his Majeſty in a remarkable manner 
in 1777, i. 411. Debate on the 
choice of one in 1780, ii. 205. 

Spies, a great number ſuppoſed to lurk 
in Britain, ii 243. See Motte, M. 
de la. 


Speech by his Majeſty on Wee | 


the American independence, Ap. p. 5. 
Springfield, in America, burnt by the 
Britiſh, 1. 591. 
Stamp-a& occaſions violent diſturban- 


ces in America, i. 48. Repealed, 


15. 55. 
Stanwix, Fort, beſieged by Col. St 
Leger, i. 451. 


Staten Iſland, Britiſh troops Roded 


there in 1776, 1. 362. 
Stephens, C apt. killed ar fea, ii. 124 


Stewart, Col. joins Lord Raudon, i h 


627. 

Stewart, Gov. of Donates: capitu- 
lates, ii. 15. 

Stewart, Gen. ſucceeds Sir Eyre 
Coote in the E. Indies, it. 434. 
His bravery at the ſiege of Cudda- 
lore, 76. 465, 468. | 


Stewart, 


= 
2 r . 
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Stewart, Col. ſucceeds Sir R. Flet- 
cher in the command of the Ma- 
draſs forces, ii. 316. Impriſons 
Lord Pigot, ib. Tried for it, and 
. at Madraſs, ib. 321. Treid 
in England, and fined, 16. 323. 
Stewart, Mr, left as an hoſtage with 
the Marhattas, ii. 344. Set at li- 
berty, though the treaty was broken 
by the Engliſh, ib. 354. 
Stirling Caſtle man of war loſt, ii. 59. 
Stoney-Ferry, Gen. Lincoln defeat- 
ed there by Gen. Prevoſt, i. 557. 
Stoney-Point taken by the Britiſh, i. 
3561. Retaken by the Americans, ib, 
565. | 
Stores, a quantity deſigned for Boſ- 
ton deſtroyed by ſtorms, i. 310. 
Storm, an extraordinary one in Eng- 
land, ii. 59. 
Subſcription, ſcheme of the _ 
for. raiſing regiments by, i. 486. 
Some raiſed in Scotland by it, ß. go. 
Subahs, explanation of that word, ii. 
340. 7. | 
Suckroot, an i nt paſs in the 
E. Indies, taken poſſeſhon of by the 
Britiſh, ii. 416. 


Suffolk delegates, their conſiderations 


on Gen. Gage's proceedings at Bo- 
Ron, i. 218. | : 
Suffrein, M. ſent to the E. Indies 

with five ſhips of war, ii. 60, En- 

gages Com. Johnſton's ſquadron, ib. 
_ 245. Diſappoints the Britiſh atteropt 
on the Cape of Good Hope, ib. 247. 
Succeeds M. de Orves in the com- 
mand of the fleet, ib. 420. Defeat- 


ed by Sir Ed. Hughes, ib. 422,436. 


His laſt engagement with Sir Ed. 
Hughes, '#. 467. See Hughes. 
zujah Dowlah, treaty propoſed be- 
tween him and the Britiſh, i. 24. 
Mir Coſſim flies to him, after being 
defeated by the Engliſh, ib. 31. 
Inſtructions to the Britiſh comman- 
der with reſpe& to him, ib. 33. 
Letter to him from the Preſident of 
Calcutta, ib. His aoſwer, 7b. 34. 
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War with him reſolved on bby the 
Council of Calcutta, 35. 35. Invades 
the Britiſh territories, 16. 36, De- 
feated at Buxard, ib. 38. Huma. 
nity of the Britiſh general to the 


eng; ey ib. Is congratulated by 


the Mogul on his victory, 15. 49. 
Propoſes peace, which is refuſed, i. 
40. Refuſes to deliver up either 
Sujah Dowlah or the aſſaſſin Somers, 
ib. Attempts to bribe Major Mon- 
ro, ib. He ſurrenders himſelf to 
Gen. Carnac, 1b. 42. Reſtored to his 
Gignity by Lord Clive, ib. 46. Diſ- 
graceful treaty of the E. India Com- 
pany with him, 11, 303. Bribes them 
to exterminate the Rohillas, jb. 307. 
His monſtrous behaviour to the 
Princeſſes he captured, ib. 309. His 
recompenſe to the Company, . 
Diſſentions between the Company's 
ſervants on this account, 15. 310. ls 
killed by a woman whom he attemp- 
ted to raviſh, 16. 
Sullivan's [fland, attack on, by Sir 
Peter Parker, i. 353. 
Sallivan, Gen. taken at the battle on 
Long Iſland, i. 366. Sent to treat 
with the Congreſs, #5. 367. Obliges 
the Britiſh to bura ſome of their 
ſhips at Rhode Iſland, zb. 537. De- 
ſerted by part of his army, but ef. 
fects a retreat, ih. 538. Ruins the 
Six Nations of Indians, jb. 548. 
Sumpter, Gen. defeated by Col. Tar- 
leton, i. 589. Defeated a ſecond 


time, 7h. 604. 


Supply, extraordinary, in 1775 vio- 
lently debated, i. 339. Debates on 
that of 1781, ii. 482. 
Sumatra, Dutch ſettlements there 
reduced, ii. 392. 
Superbe man of war ſhattered in an 
engagement with Suffrein, ii. 423. 
Superviſors determined on to be {ent 
into India, i. 65. Are loſt in the 
Aurora frigate, 5b. 1g. The Com- 
pany prevented from ſending out 
any others, 1b. 122. : 
| Surajak 


1 


Surajth Dowlah ſucceeds to the na- 
bobſhip of Bengal, i. 2. Correſpon- 
dence between him and Ad. Wart- 
ſon, ib. 6. His complaints againſt 
the Britiſh, 1b. 10. Obſervations on 
his conduct. ib, Is defeated at 
Plaſſey, ib 16. Put to death, 76. 
Survillante frigate, engagement be- 
twixt her and the Quebec, ii. 53. 
Suſquehanna river, "ſettlements of 
the Tories there, deſtroyed, i. 547+ 


8 WAL 
Tanjore, war betwixt the king of, 
and the E. India Company, ii. 301. 
Pretence ot the preſidency of Ma- 
draſs for attacking him, 15. His 
territory reduced, jb. 302. Lord 
Pigot ſent out to reſtore the Rajah, 
ib. 313. His Lordſhip counterac- 
ted by the nabob of Aicot, jb. 314. 
dee Pigot. 


cans at Waxſaw, i. 583. Defears 


N Gen. Sumpter, ib. 389. Defeats him 
2g ün, ib. 604. Defeated by Mor- 
2 gan, ib. 609. | 
" Tea deſtroyed at-Boſton, &c. i. 176. 
155 Tea- act repealed in 1778, i. 509. 
Ar Tea-ſcheme, with regard to America, 
5 ts utility denied there, i. 173. 
of Tea-ſhips; Americans exaſperated by 
he {ending them from Britain, i. 175. 
Telhcherry relieved by Sir Ed. 
wy Hughes, ii. 380. Indians-defeated 
nd there, 7b. 428. | f 
. Temple. See Whately. | 
jor Ternate, king of, releaſed from cap- 
vo tivity by the Britiſh, ii. 248. + 
Ternay, and M. de la Fayette, ar- 
r nve in America with troops, i. 592. 
Territorial: rights of the E, India 
mo Company queſtioned by Miniſtry, 
2. 130. Taken away, 10. 131. | 
No Thomſon, Gen, defeated and taken 
55 by the Britiſh, i. 348. 


hunderer man of war loſt, ii, 59. 
Ticonderoga taken by the Ameri- 
cans, i. 253. Retaken by the Bri. 
h 2 


Tarleton, Col. defeats the Ameri- 


75 


tiſh, ib. 427. Expedition againſt 
it by the Americans, ib. 457. 
rü. 


Tidore, king of, relieved from 
vity by the Britiſh, ii. . 

Tippoo Saib defeated by Col. Baillie, 
if. 374. Attacks and Qefeats the 
Col. 16. 377. Defeats Col Braith- 
waite, ib. 430. Exaſperated againſt 
Gen. Matthews, 16. 446. Attacks 
and defeats bim, 5b. 456. Beſieges 
him in a fortreſs, takes it, and puts 
him to death, 16. 457, 458, 459. 
Beſieges Mangalore, 76. 2 Is a- 
bandoned by the French, which puts 
an end to the war, 15. 461. | 

Tobago taken by the French, ii. 64. 

Townſhend, Hon. Charles, made 

ancellor of the exchequer, i. 56. 
His death, #6. 80. n 

Trade, board of, aboliſhed, ii. 18 t. 

Tranſports, a number of thoſe defign- 
ed for Boſton loſt, i. 311. A num- 
ber of French ones taken by Ad- 
miral Barrington, ti. 285. 

Treaſon bill in 17579, violent debates 
on it, i. 397. Complaifance of the 
miniſtry to the minority on this oc · 
caſion, ib. 9909 * 

Trenton, Heſſians defeated at, i. 382. 

Trepaſſore, in the E. Indies, taken 


by Sir Eyre Coote, ii. 391. 


Trinchinopoly, Britiſh army aſſembles 
there, ii. 302. Attempt of Hyder 
Ally on it, ib; 388. FOOTER 

Frincomale "reduced by Sir Ed. 
Hughes, ti. 394. Retaken by the 
French 16. 438. e 

Trois Rivieres, Britiſh army aſſem- 
bles there, i. 347. Attempt of the 
Americans to harvriſe a diviſion, 15. 
Tronjolly, M. engages Sir Ed. Vers, F 
non at fea, ii: 29. WEN 
Troops, foreign, negoriations for en- 
gaging them ig the Britiſh ſervice, 
r. 322. Rejected by Ruſfia, 10. 


w 


- Enteredinto with Heſſe and Brunſ- 


wick, 7h. 323. 2 | 
Trumbull fort, taken by Gen. Ar- 
nold, i. 634. 2 


Tr yon, 


8 . 


Tryon, Gov. circulates the concilia- by the Britiſh Parliament, i. 140. 
tory bills, in 1778, 1. 523. They This doctrine controverted, 3}. ». 
are printed in the news- papers, by Upton, Col. concludes a peace with 
order of Congreſs, ib. the Mahrattas in 1774, l. 335. 
Tybee in Georgia, D' Eſtaign arrixes Volunteers, Iriſh, their reſolutions, 
there in 1779, i. 571. A. 534, 
, V. — Y is | W 
Vanſittart, Gov. concludes a treaty x | 
with Mir Coſhm, i. 25. The trea- Wallace, Sir Ja. his. bravery in the 
ty diſavowed by the Council at Cal- French a: tack on the iſland of Jer. 
cutta, 15. 26. ſey, ii. 46. 
Vaudreuil, M. reduces the Britiſh Wallace, Mr, the Attorney-General, 
SB ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, propoſes a truce with America, ii. 
ü. 45. Projects the expedition a- 510. The propoſal rejected, ib. 
gainſt Hudſan's Bay, ib. 293. Walſh, Lieut. defeats the Mahrattas, 
Vaughan, Gen. his courage in the ii. 3 5. ö 
hurricane of 1780, ii. 56. Defends Walkycham, Com. reinforces Ad. 
his conduct at St Euſtatius, ib.489. Rodney, ii. 43. 
Vellum, an Eaſt Indian fortreſs, ta- Wandewaſh, in the E. Indies, relie. 


ken by the Britiſh, ii. 302. ved by Sir Eyre Coote, ii. 385. 433. 

Vernon, Sir Ed: his engagement with Waſhington, Gen. appointed com- 

. M. Tronjolly, ii. 29. mander in chief of the American 
= Verplanks, an American path taken forces, i. 282. Drives the Britiſh ” 

= by the Britiſh, I. 561. Retaken by troops out of Boſton, ib. 315. En- 

= the Americans, ib. 565. ters the city in triumph, ib. 317. 

Ville de Paris, a fine French ſhip, da- Refuſes a letter from Gen. Howe, 

maged in an engagement with Ad. and another from Lord Howe, i}. 

Hood, ii. 226. Taken in that with 363. Rejects their propoſals of ac- 

Ad. Rodney, ib. 234. Dreadful commodation, ib. 364. His grief 

carnage on board her, 1b. Foun- at the defeat on Long Ifland, /. 

ders at ſea, ib. 298. | 367. Conveys the troops to a place 

Vincents, St, expedition againſt the of ſafety, ib. Poſts himſelf at Kingſ- 

Caribbs there, i. 160. Debatesin bridge, 4b. 375. Retreats to White 

parliament on the ſubject, ib. The Plains, ib. 371. Eludes General 

people ſubmit, 1b. 161. The iſland Howe's attempt to force him to a 

-- reduced by the French, ii. 31. Da- battle, 25. 372. Offers (ix field of- 

mage done by a hurricane there, . ficers in exchange for Gen. Lee, ib. 


375- His conduct extolled by Con- 
greſs, ib. 376. Surpriſes the Hel- 
ſians at Trenton, ib. 382. His re- 


— 5 58. 
= Virginia, diſcontents there on account 
of the Boſton port bill, i. 202. 


- * » 1 
= "© in 


4 Non - importation and exportation a- 


greements, ib. 2 10. Gov. Dunmore 
driven out of the province, ib. 295. 
Expedition againſt it in 1779. i. 
559. Deſtruction of ſtores there, ih. 
560. The country ravaged by Ar- 
nold and Phillips, 26. 618. 


Union, articles of, ſaid to be alterable 


ſolute ſpeech before the attack, #5. 
383. Is eſteemed in Europe as well 
as America, ib. 387. Operations 
betwixt him and Gen. Howe in 
1777, ib. 419. Fruſtrates the de- 
ſigns of the Britiſh Gen. 6. 420. 
Which occaſions the expedition a- 

gainſt Philadelphia, ib, 422. De. 


feated 


\ 


a) 


Th _ # 


— % „ 


M 


1 N D E X. „ 
feated at Brandy-wine, 15. 436. 


Attacks the Britiſn at German- 


town, ib. 442: His account of the 
battle, #6. 443. Refuſes Dr Fer- 
+ guſon a paſſport in 1778, 16. 526. 


. Weak ſtare of his army in 1780, 


15. 579. Is amuſed for ſome days 


by the Britiſh Generals, ib. 591. 

The ſtratagem attended with no 
good affect, ib, 592. Prevents diſ- 
ſenſion betwixt the French and A- 
merican officers, ib. 593. Chagrin- 
ed at the departure of the French 
fleet, ib. 595. His proceedings a- 
gainſt Arnold and Andre, 16. 599, 
et ſeg. Lays a plan for the capture 
of Cornwallis, 15. 631. Joined by 
Rochambeau, ih. 632. Beſicges 


Cornwallis at York 1 own, ib. 636. 


Grants favourable terms of capitu- 
lation, ib. 641. Thanked by Con- 
greſs, ib. 643. 

Water, a great number of Britiſh 
ſoldiers periſh in one day for want 
of it in the E. Indies, ii. 339. 

Watſon, Ad. commences war againſt 
Surajah Dowlah, i. 4. His corre- 


ſpondence with him, j5. 6. Replies 


to his complaints, j4. 10. Re- 
faſes to fign a fictitious treaty with 
Omichand, 15. 15. 

Warts, Mr, concludes a treaty with 
Meer Jaffier by means of Omich- 
und, 1. 14. 


Wayne, an American Gen. ſurpriſes 


Stoney Point, i. 565. Repulſed in 
an attack on L. Cornwallis, 75. 630. 

Webſter, Col. killed at Guildford, 
i. 617, Cornwallis's letter to his 
father, 10. 1 

Wedderburn, Col. killed in the Eaſt 
Iodies, ii. 335. 

Welt Indies, opperations there in 
1778, ü. 7. In 1779, ib. 31. In 
1780, 1b. 37. Violent hurricane 
hr. ib. 55. Operations in 1781, 

60. 89. 222. a In 1782, ib, 
= 

Wellminſler judges inquiry into their 


1b. 67. 


Williamiburg, Cornwallis 


* * * 
, ) = 


conduct propoſed 11 dropped, ib. 
1. 139, 141. 


Weymouth, Lord, declares the ap- 
pointment of Eaſt India ſuperviſors 


illegal, i. 66. His correſpondence 
with the Directors on that ſubject, 
Appointed Secretary of 
State, ib. 80. Succeeds Lord Roch- 
ford, 156, 330. Moves an addreſs in 
the Houſe of Peers in 1778, ii. 5. 
Violent debates on the ſubje&, 15. 


Whately, Mr, has a duel with Mr 
Temple on account of Gov. Hutch- 


inſon's letters, i i. 196. 


Wheat, importation of it from A- 


merica allowed, i. 81. 


White Hart aſſociation at London, 


account of it, i. 487. 


Whitehaven, attempt of Paul Jones 


to burn it, ii. 51. 


Whitehill, Mr, ſucceeds Sir ]. Rum- 


bold in the a e of Madraſs, 
11. 360. Suſpended from his office, 
10. 384. Denies the authority of 


the council to do fo, ib. 
Wilkes, Mr, elected member for 
\ Middleſex, i. 85. Extravagant at- 


tachment of the populace to him, 75. 
86. His impriſonment, 15. His 
fiaal ſentence, 1b. 87. Petitions 
Parliament, 15. 88. Publiſhes a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, . 
89. Expelled the H. of Commons, 
but repeatedly choſen, 76. go. Gę- 


- neral account of him, 16. 108. His 


pre ferment at laſt, 6. Reſolution of 
the H. of Commons concerning 


him expunged, ii. 544. 
Willet, Col. his bravery at Fort 


Stanwix, i. 455. 
arrives 
there, i. 629. 


Wilmington taken by Cornwallis, i i 


613. 


Wilſon, a ſailor, alone eſcapes when 


the Glorieux and Ville de * 
were loſt, ii. 298. 


Wines taxed in 1778, i i. cog. 
Wood, Capt. laves the Exeter man 
of 


* IN D E X. 
of war in an a engagement wn Suf- York city, petition from it 2gain{t 


frein, ii. 423. miniſtry, ii. 160. 
Wooſter, au American general killed, Vorkſhire committee, their reſolutions 
i. 295 on the power allowed to the milita- 


Worgaum, Britiſh: army capitulate ry in 1780, ii. 20g. 


there with the Mahrattas, ii. 344. Vork-Town fortified by Corowallis, 
Works Board of, an uſeleſs expence, i. 631. Beſieged and taken, 14. 


. 1. 404. - 636. et ſeg. 
LL W y oming, deſtruction of that bende. 187 N 
ment, i. 540. | 2 
- Zouman, Ad. engages Sir Hyd: 


| Parker, ii. 253. Honoured on ac- 
Yu k, duke of, dies at Monaco, i. 79. count of his bravery, 20. 255. 
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